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Tuis Tract — originally issued in 1874, chiefly for 
private distribution —will have accomplished the object 
for which’ it was written, if it so far gains the attention 
of thoughtful men as to lead to a review of the grounds 
of popular faith on the subject of which it treats. The 
present edition is a reprint of the former, with the addi- 


tion of a few notes. 


206 BEACON StT., BOSTON, 
December, 1880. 


THE SINKING-FUND. 


Wuen Sir Robert Walpole, a century and a half ago, 
established a sinking-fund, he did it with the con- 
currence of both houses of parliament. and in the full 
confidence in the merits of the scheme, and in the 
hope that, within a reasonable period, susceptible of 
accurate computation, the national debt of Great 
Britain would thereby be paid and extinguished. 
When, some twenty years later, having been in 
the meanwhile charged with perverting the fund to 
corrupt uses, he took the accumulated treasure and 
applied it towards defraying the ordinary charges of 
government, he did it with equal assurance that he 
was administering the finances of the country to the 
best advantage. 

A half century afterwards, Pitt revived the scheme 
amidst the enthusiastic applause, not of his own party 
only, but of the opposition, led by Fox himself. 
Pitt’s sinking-fund survived with various fortune, 
sometimes accumulating, sometimes trenched upon, 
as the needs of the exchequer and the vicissitudes of 
the kingdom made expedient, throughout the wars 
of the French Revolution and of the Empire; and it 
was not until the year of grace 1829 that parliamen- 
tary enactments on the subject were finally brought 
to a close. 
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Reflecting men had long previously been led to — 
suspect that there must be some fallacy at the bottom 
of a scheme, which looked so plausible in its state- 
ment, so promising for the absolute extinction of the 
‘national debt, but during the existence of which, 
the national debt had in fact increased three or four 
hundred-fold,—in great part, indeed, from the re- 
quirements of war, but in part also from the exigen- 
cies of the country in time of peace. 

But it was a Scotchman, Professor Hamilton, of 
Aberdeen, who finally pricked the bubble, exposed its 
utter hollowness, and laid bare to the minds of those 
islanders that it was an ignis fatuus they had been 
following. He demonstrated to them, so clearly that 
there was no gainsaying it, that it was a delusion to 
suppose there was any mysterious self-generating or 
self-increasing power in a sinking-fund, accumulating 
by compound interest or otherwise, by which the pay- 
ment or extinguishment of public or corporate debt 
could be made easier than by the primitive, common- 
place, however disagreeable, method of actual direct 
counting out of the coin or its equivalent. 

The South Sea bubble and Law’s Mississippi scheme 
each had likewise in view, or at least held out the 
alluring hope of, the extinguishment of public debt 
by financial legerdemain. Those schemes both sud- 
denly collapsed, with disaster and confusion ; and the 
sinking-fund delusion in England, if it lived much 
longer and at length died an easier and a lingering 
death, came also to as complete and effectual an end. 

But the idea of a sinking-fund still retains its hold 
in the American mind. ‘The great State of New York, 
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-as it leads in population and wealth, furnishes also 
the example of a sinking-fund, by means of which its 
- debts are certainly to be paid, without trouble, with- 
out taxation, at least without being felt by the tax- 
payers, so easy is to be the process of depletion on 
the one hand, and so rapid that of accumulation on 
the other. ‘True, the fund has shared, in times past, 
the fate, and, should exigencies sufficiently pressing 
occur, may again share the fate which has sometimes 
befallen other sinking-funds, which not unfrequently 
befell the British sinking-fund, of being used, instead 
of borrowing, for the ordinary or extraordinary dis- 
bursements of the treasury. But all deficiencies have 
now been made up; whether by taxation in part or 
chiefly by loans does not fully appear. But the New 
York fund is again entire.’ 

Massachusetts also has its sinking-fund, invested 
partly in its own securities, and more largely in the 
obligations of the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth ; thereby giving much official encouragement 
to those municipalities to mdulge in the luxury of 
running into debt. Other States, and a great number 
of corporations, municipal and private, have their 
sinking-funds, which are relied upon for the pay- 
ment of bonded debt. So deep-seated is the delusion 
on this subject, that corporations wishing to borrow 
money sometimes obtain more than they want, in 
order to set apart a portion of the borrowed sum as 
a sinking-fund for the ultimate redemption of the 
whole ; under the marvellous hallucination, which the 
lender also generally participates in, that- the more 


1 This was in 1874. 
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they owe up to a certain point, the more able they 
will be to meet their obligations. The absurdity of 
this paradox is not more transparent than that of the 
still more frequently exhibited species of financial 
charlatanry of hiring annual sums in order to keep 
up an already existing sinking-fund. 

It may be stated as a general proposition, which 
hardly admits of qualification, that a debtor, whether 
a state or a corporation, private or municipal, never 
gains any thing, never derives any advantage whatever, 
from the creation or the continuance of a sinking- 
fund. On the contrary, he is worse off by reason of 
its existence, to the extent at least of the cost of its 
management, and also to the extent of the risk of 
loss by depreciation and mismanagement. ‘There is 
but one road to the payment of debts, public or 
private, and that is by raising revenue enough above 
ordinary expenditures; earning money enough above 
expenses to pay them. Whether the money thus 
raised or earned is applied directly to the extinguish- 
ment of liabilities, or is deposited as a sinking-fund 
to accumulate until the liabilities mature, may not 
seem at first view so material. In either event the 
debtor must raise the money, and the whole of the 
money, by earnings or by taxes first or last, by which 
payment is actually made. By no device, by no jug- 
glery, can he evade that stern necessity. If the debtor 
borrows money to establish or keep up a sinking-fund, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, if he borrows 
money for his ordinary expenditures in order there- 
by to have.a surplus to put into his sinking-fund, he 
is simply increasing his liabilities, and complicating 
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his accounts to no good purpose. If, moreover, as 
often happens, especially in the financial business of 
the larger cities, the borrowing is at seven per cent 
or upwards, while the accumulation goes on at five or 
six, the absolute loss becomes very material. 

Whenever the money is worth more to the debtor, 
or, in case of public debt, to the taxpayer, for use in 
business or for ordinary purposes, than what it will 
earn by accumulation, then there is always a loss in 
appropriating it — whether earned, or raised by loan 
or by taxes, direct or indirect—to accumulate in a 
sinking-fund. For the same reason, in these circum- 
stances, the interest on the accumulation, that is, the 
interest on the interest compounded, is less in the 
sinking-fund, and less profitable to the debtor, than 
it would have been in his own hands and under his 
own direct proper management. 

During the last three years the city of New York 
has added thirty-seven millions of dollars to its funded 
debt, seven millions of which have gone directly or 
indirectly into its sinking-fund; and three or four 
millions more have been applied as the city’s quota to 
make up for the deficiencies in the State sinking-fund. 
But the city of New York, it may be said, is excep- 
tional in extravagance of mismangement; it lives by 
borrowing, and its example cannot fairly be used in 
illustration of any principle. And yet amid the mal- 
administration, the frauds and the .robberies of that 
city government, they kept up their sinking-fund, in 
appearance at least, as sanctimoniously and in about 
as thrifty a condition as such sham expedients for 
paying debts easily have been maintained elsewhere. 
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The city of Boston also is a constant borrower of 
money, and is also all the while increasing its sinking- 
fund, to the great satisfaction of divers credulous per- 
sons ; a million and a half of dollars having been added 
to that fund the last year. During the same year the 
addition to the debt of the city for money borrowed 
was nine or ten millions. 

The case of the city of Boston furnishes as conclu- 
sive an argument and as convenient an illustration 
of the worthlessness of the sinking-fund machinery 
as any other. The sinking-fund of the city amounts, 
in round numbers, to $15,000,000, which is wholly 
invested in the loans, or certificates of indebtedness, 
of the city itself. The total debt of the city is about 
$43,000,000. But $15,000,000 of this debt belongs 
to and is held by the city itself. That is, the city of 
Boston owes to the city of Boston this $15,000,000. 
Well, suppose the debtor, the city of Boston, should 
make default in payment of this $15,000,000, — and 
at the present rate of accumulation of debt, municipal 
bankruptcy is not an impossible hypothesis, — what 
then? A suit at law is the usual prompter of delin- 
quent debtors. It would be interesting to see what 
kind of a declaration or complaint would be framed 
by the learned city functionaries to meet such a case. 
Doubtless it would be averred that the city of Boston 
owed the city of Boston this great sum, the non- 
payment of which was of great detriment to the city 
of Boston aforesaid. It is neither agreeable nor use- 
ful to trifle with a subject which affects more or 
less deeply the interests of the community now and 
hereafter ; but surely there must sometimes spring up 
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in the breasts of the city fathers a feeling of doubt 
and misgiving as to the success of this financial expe- 
dient, this panacea, this “ soothing-syrup” for the 
ailments of the city treasury. Nor ought it to excite 
surprise if, in ruminating over this doubt, they should, 
by and by, fall into the conviction that their whole 
sinking-fund arrangement is a sham and a delusion, 
and that they had better purge their account-books of 
the whole thing; that, instead of calling their debt 
$43,000,000 with $15,000,000 sinking-fund owed by 
themselves to themselves, they had better call their 
debt what it actually is, $28,000,000, and have done 
with the farce of charging themselves $15,000,000 
additional on one side of their ledger, and crediting 
themselves with the same sum on the other. If the 
augurs of ancient Rome found it difficult to restrain 
a smile when they met each other in the street, how 
much less difficult must it be, in this waning nine- 
teenth century, for the commissioners of this sinking- 
fund to preserve becoming gravity when they assem- 
ble to deliberate on the business of their charge.’ 

Mr. George S. Boutwell, lately Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, now Senator in Con- 
gress, was brought up in the country, and evidently 
made the best use of such opportunities of learning 
as came within his reach. But it is obvious that 
among his studies he did not include the higher 
mathematics of financiering. ‘During every year of 
his administration of the Treasury he had a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. An illuminated finan- 

1 The fraudulent misappropriation and loss of nearly $90,000 of that 


fund, recently developed, may, however, tend to solemnize their delibera- 
tions. 
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cier, in that situation of affairs, of course would have 
established a sinking-fund for the ultimate payment 
of the great debt of the country. But, owing to his 
rural education, his study of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack,” or, more than all, to his robust common sense, 
Mr. Boutwell did no such thing. He simply paid the 
debt, as far as his money would go, and cancelled the 
obligations. Instead, therefore, of having our na- 
tional debt remaining of its original proportions, or 
increasing, with a magnificent sinking-fund, charm- 
ing to financiers, we have no national sinking-fund 
at all,’ and only a national debt a few hundred millions 
less in amount than when Mr. Boutwell began the 
process.of reduction. His method in this particular 
was simple, straightforward, practical, — intelligible to 
the least instructed understanding. His whole finan- 
cial theory resolves itself into the simple proposition, 
that the best way to sink a debt is to pay it; that the 


1 The Loan Act of Feb. 25, 1862, contained a provision looking to the 
establishment of a sinking-fund out of the customs receipts by the pur- 
chase of one per cent annually of the national debt. This provision re- 
mained dormant until 1869, when Mr. Boutwell, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, began to buy United States bonds with his surplus revenue, 
a portion of which he designated as a sinking-fund. On the 14th of July, 
1870, in pursuance of recommendations of the Secretary in his annual 
report, Congress passed the Act for “refunding the national debt,” but 
added thereto the wise and salutary provision that all bonds then held as 
a sinking-fund, and all other United States bonds bought then or after- 
wards for that or any other purpose “shall be cancelled and destroyed,” and 
the amount of them “deducted from the public debt.” By force of these 
two acts, which must be construed together, the obligation of the govern- 
ment to its creditors, is not that it will maintain a sinking-fund to 
accumulate for future payment ; such a fund can now exist only as an 
absurd fiction in the accounts of the Treasury Department, — but that it 
will absolutely pay and extinguish an amount of debt equal to one per cent 
of the whole in each year. 
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surest sinking-fund is payment. And he has made 
the country his perpetual debtor by acting upon that 
theory.’ : 

The debt of the country must be paid from the 
property and earnings of the country. The debt 
of each state and city and township and corpor- 
ation is to be paid, every dollar of it, from its property 
and its earnings. Disguise the matter as you may, 
envelop the process in the most alluring financial 
devices, give to the pill the best sugar-covered coat- 
ing, it comes at last to the same, thing: the bolus 
must be swallowed, the debt must be paid, inexorably 
paid, out of the assets of the debtor, the taxpayer, 
the stockholder. It may be easier, or seem easier, to 
raise a small sum annually, and deposit it as a con- 
stantly accumulating fund for the ultimate payment of 
a debt which is not to mature for a series of years. 
And this is the most plausible argument for a sinking- 
fund. But Mr. Boutwell found no difficulty in deal- 
ing with this argument and this state of affairs. He 
went into the market when he had a small surplus 
or a large one, and bought up the national bonds. 
And this every debtor state or city or corporation 
might do, for their bonds are almost always in the 


1 This paragraph has been criticised by some who did not regard Mr. 
Boutwell as a brilliant financier; or believe he was entitled to the credit of 
the “ cancelling” clause of the Act of 1870. But, whether he understood 
the full import of what he was doing, or had any clear notion of what a 
sinking-fund actually is, or not, he did the thing that was right, and the 
country reaps the benefit. There is now no possibility of loss, such as 
has just occurred in the Boson sinking-fund and no expense of manage- 
ment. If, however, that “cancelling” clause is due, not to his suggestion 
but to the wisdom of Congress, then his merit consists simply in carrying 
into effect, with conscientious fidelity, that enactment. 
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market. Indeed, most of them, that have sinking- 
funds, do invest more or less in their own bonds ; 
but instead of cancelling them, and extinguishing 
so much of their debt, they keep them in reserve, to 
be reissued, it may be, and resold, as occasion may 
require. The State of Maine has its sinking-fund 
invested in its own bonds, due some fifteen years 
hence; and the policy is to resell these same bonds 
to provide funds with which to pay other bonds due 
some years earlier. Perhaps that vigorous and 
watchful State will lose nothing in the operation ; 
and probably it will not, if the custodians of the 
bonds continue honest through all these years, and 
no outside barbarians break in and steal. Still, the 
Boutwell method is both simpler and safer, as well as 
cheaper, — to extinguish the debt as far and as fast as 
means are at hand, even though, in the particular 
case, it should be necessary to issue new bonds when 
others outstanding shall mature.’ 

The argument for the sinking-fund is that it ena- 
bles the debtor state or city or corporation, whose 
obligations to a large amount do not mature for ten 
or twenty or thirty years, or who wishes to make 
loans for those periods, to provide for payment by 
accumulating instalments, instead of one great as- 
sessment at the end. In many cases, perhaps in 
the majority, this may be most convenient. But as 


1 Since this was written, the Governor of the State of Maine, in_his 
Address to the legislature at its session of 1875, recognized the worth- 
lessness of their sinking-fund machinery and advised its abolition, and 
the substitution therefor of loans payable by instalments of $200,000 
annually. And these recommendations were adopted by the legisla- 
ture, 
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this convenience is or may be always foreseen when 
the debt is contracted, why not provide for it at that 
time in the simpler, eheaper, and safer mode of 
making the debt itself payable and extinguishable by 
instalments? Why not issue the bonds payable, some 
in each year? The additional cost for printer’s ink 
could not be much. Such bonds, indeed, falling due 
in successive years, might not be so attractive, or quite 
so readily negotiable in the mass, to the bankers, who 
prefer not only to deal in large sums, but to make 
short work of it; but, meeting the views of different 
classes of investors, they could not fail to find pur- 
chasers, and at rates affording as good a return, and, 
taking into account the other advantages, a better 
return to the treasury than the uniform long bonds." 
The State of Massachusetts has a debt of some 
$27,000,000, incurred at various times for different 
purposes, more or less of which is falling due each 
year; and each year also new debt is contracted for 
new objects. ‘The State also has a sinking-fund, or, 
rather, numerous sinking-funds ; the principle having 
been acted upon, of the contemporaneous creation of 
a sinking-fund for each permanent loan. And these 
funds, on the whole, have been safely managed, and 
rarely encroached upon. But the question naturally 
arises, Why not make the debt itself, i the first 
instance, at the time of its creation, payable by in- 
stalments? Why keep up, unnecessarily, this cum- 
bersome and somewhat expensive and _ hazardous 

1 The principle here advocated as a substitute for the sinking-fund 
has now been adopted, not only by the State of Maine, but also by some 


municipalities in providing for loans ; and now (December, 1880) by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his scheme for refunding the National Debt. 
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machinery of twenty sinking-funds? Why contract 
an inflated bond-debt for the purpose, or the seeming 
‘purpose, of creating an equally swelling fund to meet 
it? Why make a loan payable in twenty years, when 
you want to pay it, and mean to pay it, in ten or five 
years, or part in each year? Take the latest case in 
illustration. The legislature of the Commonwealth, at 
its recent session, authorized a loan of a million of 
dollars, redeemable in not less than twenty years, for 
the construction of a new State prison, and, at the 
same time, directed a sinking-fund to be formed for 
the redemption of that loan (with two others of less 
amount) out of the proceeds of the sale of the old 
State prison. Now, according to the official estimate, 
which doubtless is reliable, of the value of the old 
prison, $800,000, the proceeds of its sale, will amount 
to four fifths of that million loan. And yet the bub- 
ble of that loan and that sinking-fund is to be kept 
inflated for twenty years to come, subject to all the 
risks, expenses of management, and changes of that 
long period, instead of applying the proceeds of the 
sale of the old, when it shall occur, to the payment 
for the new, as far as they would go, in accordance 
with what, to men unskilled in financial theories, would 
seem to be the dictates of common prudence and 
common sense. 

The difference, however, between contracting debt 
in order to create a sinking-fund to meet it and the 
maintaining a debt in its entirety in order to accumu- 
late a sinking-fund to redeem it in the end, is not very 
great in principle, although in practice the latter mode 
of proceeding is much the most common. 
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In case the annual loans or wants of the govern- 
ment, for which permanent loans are usually obtained, 
equal the annual amounts added to the sinking-funds, 
an obvious suggestion would be, to make the one sup- 
ply the other; to make the increments of the sinking- 
fund supply the place of the loan. But this is the 
shocking thing which British Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer were wont to do, which also, or worse, was 
done with the New York fund, and with others, 
This course, if it prevents additions to the debt, stops 
also the increase of the sinking-fund, — a fatal objec- 
tion in the view of that class of financiers to whom 
debt has no terrors so long as they can see a sinking- 
fund looming in the future. 

One of the mischievous consequences, and not the 
least baleful at the present day, which results from 
the delusion of some mysterious efficacy in a sinking- 
fund to pay debt without burden to the debtor or 
taxpayer, is the temptation it holds out to munici- 
palities of every name to engage in expenditures for 
public works and improvements in advance of the 
needs of the time, under the vague impression that 
the indebtedness to be incurred for such works may 
easily be provided for by such a fund, and ultimately 
paid, without being much felt by the present or the 
coming generation. 


It may be added that the ill success of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s scheme of accumulation for the benefit of Boston 
and Philadelphia shows how difficult it is for the 
wisest of men to forecast the future, and provide 
against the contingencies of a changing world. By 
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his calculations, which were arithmetically correct, 
the £1,000 sterling which he gave to each of those 
cities would, in a century, become £131,000. Five 
sixths of that period have already elapsed, and the 
Boston fund has only reached £36,000; while the 
Philadelphia fund, it is understood, amounts to less 
than £10,000. Of course the accumulation in the last 
years, if there be no further losses, will be more rapid 
than before; but the final result will fall very far 
below the Doctor’s sanguine expectations. The be- 
nevolent philosopher may have been influenced to add 
this codicil to his will by the writings and computa- 
tions of his old friend, Dr. Price, showing ‘“ what 
miracles compound .interest will work,” which were 
then, a.p. 1789, greatly in vogue, and which undoubt- 
edly had influenced Mr. Pitt, three years earlier, to 
introduce and carry through his sinking-fund bill. 


So far we have been considering the interests of 
the debtor, and the vanity of his expectations if he 
trusts to a sinking-fund to shield him from the inex- 
orable doom of actual and absolute payment, out of 
his own assets, of his debt to the last dollar, principal 
and interest, with the added cost, certainly, of the 
management of the fund, and the possible losses 
from mismanagement or dishonesty in the course of 
years. 

But there is another side to the case, another 
party whose interests may be deemed perhaps still 
more direct and more deeply involved in the subject- 
matter ; to wit, the creditor, for the payment of whose 
debt the sinking-fund is specially provided. 
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The advantage to a creditor of a sinking-fund is, 
or should be, that it furnishes an additional security 
to be applied, directly and specially in the first in- 
stance, to the payment of his bond, or which he can 
fall back upon for payment in case of default of the 
debtor. The creditor looks upon it as a special 
fund devoted to the payment of his particular debt, 
and to be used for no other purpose whatsoever ; and 
such, in general, has been the language of the acts of 
appropriation ever since Walpole’s time. 

Now, in the first place, it may be conceded that if 
a fund is specially set aside by the debtor for the 
payment of a particular debt, and that fund is so 
placed as to be absolutely and irrevocably beyond the 
control of the debtor himself, and also beyond the 
reach of his general creditors, in case of insolvency, 
then such a fund, so placed, like a mortgage or any 
other collateral pledge, does constitute, to that extent, 
a special security to the particular creditor, available 
in any event towards payment of his debt. But it is 
seldom that a sinking-fund is placed, in practice, be- 
yond the debtor’s own control, or, in the case of cor- 
porations, municipal or private, beyond the reach of 
their general creditors; so seldom, indeed, that such 
cases form the exceptions to the usual course of pro- 
ceeding. 

In the second place, when the fund remains under 
the control of the debtor himself (and of course 
within the reach of his general creditors), but is 
invested in outside securities, so to speak, that is, 
securities other than his own bonds or obligations, 
in such case the special creditor may be considered 
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as having a sort of equitable, or at least an honorary 
lien upon such outside securities; and it is possible 
that he might, in some instances, have a right to the 
aid of a court of equity in following such securities, 
if they should be misappropriated, into the hands of 
those who were parties to the misappropriation. But, 
on the whole, the probability of such a right exist- 
ing, and being practicably capable of enforcement, is 
rather remote ; and such a bond-creditor must place 
his chief reliance, — indeed, in most cases, his whole 
reliance, — as well for payment as for the due preserva- 
tion of the sinking-fund securities, in the good faith 
and the continued solvency of his debtor; that is, 
his legal rights are very little, if at all, strengthened 
by a sinking-fund invested in such outside securities, 
so long as they remain under the control of the debtor 
himself, or within the reach of his general creditors. 
In the third place, if the sinking-fund is invested in 
the debtor's own bonds or obligations, its existence is 
not of the least advantage to the creditor. It gives him 
no additional security, — legal, equitable, or honorary._ 
It simply gives him a second or additional promise of 
his debtor, a promise no more obligatory, and no 
more likely to be kept, than. the debtor’s original 
promise to pay. In the case supposed, the debtor 
gives first his original and binding promise to pay the 
particular debt; then he gives another promise, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, that he will create, or procure 
and hold, certain other promises or bonds, of himself 
to himself, and treat them as a special fund for the 
payment of the particular debt. Obviously, such ad- 
ditional promise, or concatenation of promises, is of 
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no value to the creditor; gives no additional strength 
to his bond. It is a worthless device so far as he is 
concerned. | ; 

To the creditor, then, the sinking-fund, in most 
cases, is of no value; it is never of any value what- 
ever, except in the rare instances in which it is placed 
absolutely beyond the control of the debtor, and out - 
of the reach of his general creditors. If anybody, 
therefore, invests money in the bonds of a corporation, 
municipal or private, relying on such a sinking-fund 
so remaining within the debtor’s power, his invest- 
ment rests, so far, ona basis wholly shadowy and 
deceptive. \If the debtor is able to pay the original 
debt, well and good; but the sinking-fund gives no 
additional guaranty ; it adds nothing to the security. 

To the debtor, however, the sinking-fund is always’ 
an expense, — often a snare anda delusion. If it 
tempts him, if it leads any city, town, or state to con- 
tract unnecessary or not indispensable debt, under 
the futile hope that through its wonder-working 
accumulations that debt is to be extinguished: with- 
out the hardships of taxation and self-denial ; without, 
in short, raising the last dollar of the loan with inter- 
est in one form or another, then the sinking-fund is 
more than an empty delusion; then it inflicts on per- 
sons and communities, for the present and the future, 
great and positive injury and loss. 
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Tuesday Evening, September 11th, 1877. 


The delegates to the fifth annual Convention of the North 
America St. George’s Union assembled at St. George’s: Hall, in 
the city of Philadelphia, at 8 o’clock p.m. The beautiful room 
was handsomely decorated with flags, the English and American 
predominating. On each side of the statue of St. George and the 
dragon, which surmounts the building, were respectively the Amer- 
ican and English flags. 

The meeting was called to order by the venerable President, 
Lewis Thompson, Esq., who, in the name of the “Sons of St. 
George” of Philadelphia, cordially: welcomed them to the City 
of “ Brotherly Love,” at the same time introducing Wm. Waterall, 
Esq., Vice-President of the “Sons of St. George,” who, in an elo- 
quent address, tendered a hearty welcome to the “ North America 
St. George’s Union.” He was followed by W. T. Wilkins, Esq., 
who also delivered an address of welcome. Responses to these 
addresses were delivered by the following delegates: D. Batche- 
lor, of Utica, N. Y.; C. E. Peirce, of Hamilton, Ont.; J. A. H. St. 
Andrew, of Va.; and G. W. Longstaff, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

After the singing of “God Save the Queen,” the meeting ad- 
journed to the lower hall, and resolving itself into a social body, 
had a real enjoyable time. 

(The addresses of welcome, responses, inaugural address and 
papers read, will be found in full in the Addenda.) 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Wednesday, September 12th, 1877. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention met at 10 o’clock a. M.; the Hon. Lewis 
Thompson, President, occupied the chair, The proceedings were 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Suddards, Chaplain to the 
Union and the Philadelphia Society of the Sons of St. George. 

The Vice-President of the Sons.of St. George of Philadelphia, 
Wm. Waterall, Esq., at the request of the President, (who was 
suffering from indisposition), read the inaugural address. 

On motion of Mr. G. Lindley, of Brantford, Ont., the thanks 
of the Convention were returned to Mr. Thompson for his admir- 
able address. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as secretaries: Rev. 
W. D’Orville Doty, of Waterloo, N. Y.; 8. C. Collis, of Philadel- 
phia; C. E. Peirce, of Hamilton, Ont. ; and S. Trees, of ‘Toronto, 
Ont. 

Messrs. D. Batchelor, of Utica; F. R. Price, of Virginia ; John 
Pennie, Jr., of Albany; C. Chase, of Guelph, Ont.; and G. Lind- 
ley, of Brantford, Ont., were appointed a Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. Alfred Green, of Hamilton, Ont., was appointed Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and Mr. W. T. Wilkins, of Philadelphia, Assistant. 

Mr. Wm. Tomlin, of Bridgeport, Conn., Secretary to the Exec- 
utive Committee, then read the annual report. On motion, it was 
adopted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Gentlemen of the St. George's Union: 

In presenting a record of the proceedings of the North America 
St. George’s Union during the past year, your Committee, as a 
matter of justice, feel called on, in the first place, to express their 
‘deep sense of the generous reception given to the Convention at its 


last meeting in the beautiful city of Hamilton, in Canada. To 
the warm-hearted members of the St. George’s Society, and to the 
public-spirited citizens of Hamilton, is due the credit of the success 
which attended our last Convention, and which will make it mem- 
orable in the annals of the Union. 


REGISTER AND STATISTICS OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETIES. 


One of the first official acts undertaken by Mr. William Tomlin, 
Corresponding Secretary, on behalf of your Committee, was the is- 
suance of a circular to the St. George’s Societies of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, asking for statistics as to 
membership, income, expenditures, etc. Sixty-two societies were 
applied to, and replies were received from thirty-four, of which 
eighteen belonged to the United States and sixteen to Canada. 
These thirty-four societies possess upwards of 5,000 members. 
Their funded capital amounts to $115,794. From twenty of these 
societies it was reported that 14,500 persons had been relieved 
during the last fiscal year, at an outlay of $15,800. A calculation 
based on these returns, shows that the St. George’s Societies of 
North America expend, in the aggregate, not less than Frrry 
THOUSAND DOLLARS per annum in charitable relief. 

Your Committee have made up the following list of existing so- 
cieties, viz.: ‘The Sons of St George and Albion Society, Philadel- 
phia; Albion Society and St. George’s Society, New York city; 
the St. George’s Societies of Utica, Buffalo, Albany, Skaneateles, 
Waterloo, Oswego, Schenectady, Cohoes, Syracuse, Little Falls, 
Auburn and Rochester, in New York State; Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; Newark and Patterson, New Jersey; Worcester and Fall 
River, Massachusetts; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; Indianapolis, Indiana; Chicago and Peoria, Illinois; 
Augusta, Savannah and Atlanta, Georgia; Charleston, South 
Carolina; St. Louis and St. Joseph, Missouri; Memphis, 'Tennes- 
see; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Omaha, Nebraska; San Antonio, 
Texas; San Francisco, California; Baltimore, Maryland; and Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Also, the British Association of Virginia, 
British Society of Farmville, Virginia, and the Cockney, Anglo- 
American and Britannia Societies of Brooklyn; the British Provi- 
dent Society of New York, and the Alfréedians of Boston and 
Providence. In Canada, there are St. George’s Societies in Ham- 
ilton, Kingston, Guelph, Bellville, Peterborough, Strathroy, Clif- 
ton, St. Catharine’s, London, Ottawa, Toronto, Galt, Brantford, 
Coburg, Pfescott, Quebec, Montreal and Halifax. It is probable 
that some societies may have been omitted from this list, and your 
Committee will be glad to receive information in respect to any 
such. From this register of the St. George’s Societies, it will be 
seen that they constitute a great power, and properly united in the 


work of this Union, none can measure the amount of good which 
they are capable of accomplishing throughout the length and 
breadth of this great continent. 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY AND OUR PATRON SAINT. 


St. George’s Day—our great anniversary—is becoming year by 
year more generally observed throughout the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. ‘To tens of thousands of Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, the 23d of April is the red-letter day in their calendar. 
Meeting in this splendid St. George’s Hall, surmounted by the no- 
blest statue of St. George which genius has ever designed or fash- 
ioned, a few words respecting our patron saint may not be out of 
place. 

There is some doubt about the legendary history of St. George. 
Butler, a very reliable historian, maintains that St. George was 
horn of Christian parents in Cappadocia, obtained high “distinction 
in the army, and was beheaded for his faith, under the Emperor Dio- 
cletian. A thousand heroic achievements have been accredited to 
St. George. He slew an immense and ferocious dragon, and is 
said to have saved a king’s daughter as the monster was about to 
devour her. It isin the performance of this chivalric deed that 
he is represented on horseback, armed with a lance and piercing 
the dragon. St. George was the patron saint of Genoa as well as 
of England, and he is particularly honored in Russia. In ancient 
times, in England, when knighthood was conferred, the sovereign, 
addressing the knight, used to say, “God and St. George make 
thee a good knight.” Whatever may have been the real character 
of the saint, he las been held in the highest honor in England 
from a very early period. In the calendars of both the Greek and 
Latin Churches, he shared the 23d of April in common with other 
saints. A Saxon martyrology, however, declares that the day was 
dedicated to him alone; and ever since the time of the Norman 
conquest, the day has been celebrated by Englishmen in the most 
approved manner. In 1344, the feast was made memorable by 
the creation of the Order of the Garter, of which St. George is 
patron, and the knights of which have their stalls in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The Order of St. Michael and St. George has 
been more recently instituted. Among our forefathers, by both 
feast and tournament, the day became the occasion of great rejoic- 
ing throughout the nation. Many of the old customs have become 
obsolete, but the day is still honored by Englishmen,in all parts 
of the world; and through the instrumentality of the St. George’s 
Societies, the name of the saint is perpetuated, and a large amount 
_ of charity is dispensed. . 

According to tradition, St. George was brave, gallant, noble 
and chivalrous, and to those who have ranged themselves under 


his banner and cherish his memory, he is not .only the ideal hero 
of romance, but the source of inspiration to benevolence and Chris- 
tian love towards their fellow man. Let us strive to be worthy of 
St. George, and our societies everywhere will have to complain 
neither of lack of numbers nor of funds. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE INCREASED USEFULNESS OF THE UNION. 


Your Committee have carefully considered the best means of 
adding interest and usefulness to the annual Conventions of the 
Union. Many new features will be introduced during our present 
sessions, with, it is hoped, great advantage. ‘The papers to be 
read by Messrs. Batchelor, Underdown and Tomlin, will, it is 
believed, awaken and renew enthusiasm for the good work which 
is being accomplished by our St. George’s Societies. There is 
plenty of latent energy in our societies, but it needs to be aroused 
and stimulated, and this is precisely the vocation of the St. 
George’s Union. Your Executive Committee also believe that 
when the Union is in full working order, it will become a valua- 
ble means of aiding members of the various societies who may 
desire to change their residences from one part of the United 
States and Canada to another, and generally will prove highly 
useful to members. With this view, the subject of visiting cards 
for members of the Union has been carefully considered by your 
Committee, and such cards are now ready and will be supplied to 
affiliated societies by the Corresponding Secretary, at a cost of $2 
per hundred. To prevent imposition, your Committee recommend 
that each affiliated society be requested to report to the Secretary 
of the Union all cases of fraud on the part of applicants for relief, 
and that such information be circulated among the societies gener- 
ally, for the prevention of further fraud. It is to be desired that 
all affiliating societies forward to the Secretary of the Union, an- 
nually, their list of officers and reports. 


‘COMMON SEAL. 


At the last annual Convention, Capt. C. S. Sault, on behalf of 
the Cohoes St. George’s Society, kindly offered to present to the 
Union a common seal. The promise thus made has been faithful- 
ly carried out, and the thanks of the Union are due to the Cohoes 
Society for their generous donation. | 


PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. St. Andrew, of Virginia, at the last annual Convention, 
moved the following resolutions, which were referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee, to report thereon at this meeting : 

“1. That while the North American St. George’s Union is only 
an advisory body and cannot claim jurisdiction — over the charters 
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and constitutions of St. George’s Societies already existing, it is 
nevertheless important that the Union should, as the central au- 
thority, secure powers whereby persons who may henceforth desire 
to form St. George’s Societies, can secure charters from this Union.” 

“9. That the executive officers of this Union be instructed to 
procure an act of incorporation from the Congress of the United 
States and the Dominion Parliament, conferring the necessary 
powers for the issuing of charters to subordinate societies and such 
other purposes as they may deem needful for the good of the 
Union.” ; 

Your Executive Committee have duly deliberated on the above 
resolutions, and respectfully recommend— 

1. That the Union be incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

9. That the chief oftices of the Union be permanently located 
in Philadelphia. 

With a view to further carrying out the spirit of these resolu- 
tions, the Executive Committee have prepared a new Constitution, 
which will be submitted to the Convention, and which, if adopted, 
will enable the Union to— 

1. Issue charters for new St..George’s Societies, wherever four 
or more qualified persons may desire to establish a society. : 

2. To issue charters of confirmation to existing societies desirous 
of joining the Union. 

It is to be hoped that the adoption of this Constitution may 
enable the Union to become a great federation of societies, while 
the Union will also directly encourage and foster the formation of 
new societies. 


BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


The subject of badges of membership, upon which your Execu- 
tive Committee were instructed at the last Convention to take 
definite measures, awaits the action of local societies: The ex- 
pense of producing the badges selected, was such that your Com- 
mittee deferred ordering the same until they were guaranteed that 
a sufficient number would be taken by the members to warrant 
them in so doing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRITISH CELEBRATION. 


At the last annual Convention, an invitation was extended to 
and accepted by the Union, to take part in the International Brit- 
ish Celebration, in Petersburg, Virginia, on Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day, in May last. The Convention appointed Messrs. OC. H. 
Pierce, of Hamilton; Wm. Underdown, of Philadelphia; C. S. 
Sault, of Cohoes, and Wm. Tomlin, of Connecticut, a special com- 
mittee to cdoperate with the British Association of Virginia in the 


arrangements for the International Celebration, In discharge of 
the duties thus imposed, Mr. Wm. Tomlin, in March last, visited 
Petersburg for the purpose of conferring with the British Associa- 
tion. During this visit to Virginia, Mr. Tomlin was the recipient 
of many honors and hospitalities, which evidenced the high regard 
felt for our St. George’s Union in the Old Dominion. As Secreta- 
ry of the Union, Mr. Tomlin appended his signature to addresses 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and to His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold, which elicited from those distinguished 
personages warm expressions of interest in the International Cele- 
bration. Mr. Tomlin was also presented with an “ Address of 
Welcome,” signed by the Hon. D. B. Tennant, President of the 
British Association, and by the Hon. Wm. E. Cameron, Mayor of 
Petersburg. Mr. Tomlin was further entertained at a compliment- 
ary banquet, and his visit to Virginia was favorably commented 
on by the press in all parts of that State. 

Returning home with a strong determination to make the Inter- 
national Celebration a great success, Mr. ‘Tomlin corresponded 
with every St. George’s Society in the United States and Canada, 
and conducted an immense correspondence with railroad compa- 
nies, in order to secure reduced fares for members of the various 
societies attending the celebration. The results of the joint labors 
of the special committee of the Union and of the British Associa- 
tion, are known to all. The International British Celebration was 
a magnificent success. It extended over four days, and the festiv- 
ities included a grand military display, civic and societarial pro- 
cessions, religious services, excursions, a grand banquet and 
numerous social gatherings and other public and private festivities 
on the most elaborate and costly scale. Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, His Excellency the President of the United States and His 
Excellency the Governor-General of Canada, forwarded special 
messages of sympathy and congratulation. Altogether, the Cele- 
bration was a unique and glorious event. The fame of it has 
extended throughout the habitable world. The American press 
everywhere noticed it with approval. The English papers, from 
the Land’s End to John O’Groats, published cablegrams and lead- 
ing articles on the celebration, and combined to give Old Virginia 
and the hospitable Cockade City noble recognition, which cannot 
fail to be of lasting good to the gallant and chivalric people of the 
Ancient Dominion. ‘The Canadian papers, from end to end of the 
New Dominion, published reports and eulogies on the celebration. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. 


As a conspicuous proof of the good done by the International 
British Celebration, your Committee have pleasure in mentioning 
that the municipal address presented to Ex-President Grant in 
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Manchester, and read by Sir Joseph Heron, the Town Clerk, con- 
tained the following direct reference to the Celebration : 

“We feel that your visit, coinciding as it does with the kind 
expressions which the birthday of our beloved sovereign recently 
evoked in the United States, is likely to do much to increase the 
good feeling which happily now exists, and which a common lan- 
guage, kindred and descent ought to render permanent.” 

A leading English paper, remarking on Ex-President @rant’s 
visit to England, said editorially : 

“General Grant has been cordially welcomed. This is as it 
should be. Americans, the other day, celebrated the birthday of 
Queen Victoria. Such a compliment well deserves a cordial re- 
turn.” * 

In view of these facts, your Committee feel that the great Inter- 
national gathering in Petersburg, Virginia, last May, has directly 
tended to promote “peace on earth and good will towards men,” 
and has very largely increased the friendship now so happily sub- 
sisting between the United Kingdom and the United States. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CELEBRATION. 


Long and interesting accounts of the Celebration have been 
published in the press, from the accomplished pens of Alderman 
McLellan, President of the St. Andrew’s Society of Hamilton; C. 
E. Peirce, Esq., of the Hamilton St. George’s Society; the Hon. 
W. B. MeMurrich, President of the Toronto St. Andrew’s Society, 
and the Rev. Canon Street, D. D., of the Chicago St. George’s 
Society, all of whom attended the Celebration. Your Committee 
have pleasure in announcing that Mr. John J. Campbell, the tal- 
ented Assistant Secretary of the British Association of Virginia, is 
preparing for publication a full and complete account of the festiv- 
ities in connection with the International British Celebration. 
This work, which will be published under the auspices of the 
North America St. George’s Union and of the British Association 
of Virginia, will be of great and permanent value. Whatever the 
St. George’s Societies can do to extend its circulation will, un- 
doubtedly, tend to promote peace and friendship between England 
and America. The contents of Mr. Campbell’s book will be divid- 
ed under the following heads: 

Reception Meetings of Visitors from United States and Canada, 
viz: 

Delegates from the North America St. George’s Union. t 

Delegates from North America United Caledonian Association. 

The Press Association of Virginia. 

Speeches by Mayor Cameron, the President of the British Asso- 
ciation of Virginia and Visitors. 

Special Religious Service at St. Paul’s Church. 
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Annual Address ona British Farmer’s Experience in Virginia, 

by J. W. Hebditch, Esq., author of “Three Years in Virginia.” 
_ Annual Meeting of the British Association of Virginia. 

Grand Banquet in honor of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Birth- 
day. 

Toasts and Sentiments. Speeches and Responses in full. 

One hundred Telegrams and Letters of Congratulation from 
Royalty and eminent and distinguished persons in the United 
Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada and the United States. 

Excursions, Visits to the Lines around Petersburg. Compli- 
mentary Concert at the Academy of Music. 

Closing Festivities at the Rooms of the British Association of 
Virginia. : ’ 

Comments of the Press of three Countries. 

~The Results. 

Every Englishman in the United States and United Kingdom, 
and every Canadian, may well be proud to secure a copy of a 
book which will tell, for years to come, the story of brotherly love 
among Anglo-Saxons all the world over. 


ACTION OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETIES. 


The Society of the Sons of St. George of Philadelphia, the St. 
George’s Society of London, Canada, and many other St. George’s 
Societies have, by appropriate resolutions, acknowledged the gen- 
erous hospitality shown to their representatives by the good people 
of Virginia. In view of the important part taken by the North 
America St. George’s Union in the International British Celebra- 
tion, your Committee suggest that the Convention should adopt 
some suitable means of recording the satisfaction of the Union at 
the entire success of the Celebration. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY. 
c . 


Many of the St. George’s Societies of Canada took a prominent 
part in the public celebrations of Queen Victoria’s birthday in the 
Dominion, and your Committee are glad to state that the day was 
also marked by festivities in several parts of the United States, in 
addition to those of the International Celebration in Virginia. 
The Onondaga County St. George’s Society had a most agreeable 
celebration in Syracuse. ‘These proofs of the love and esteem 
with which Queen Victoria is regarded in the United States, have 
more than ever endeared to Anglo-Americans the land of their 
adoption, and these events, one ,and all, testify to the fact that 
Englishmen and Americans are determined, henceforth, to make 
their kinship as much a matter of heart and mind as it is inde- 
structibly of race, language and religion. 
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ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


English visitors to the Centennial Exposition, last year, cannot 
fail to have noticed the beautiful St. George’s House, erected by 
the British Government. ‘To the great gratification of your Com- 
mittee, St. George’s House has been presented by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the United States, and will remain a standing 
memorial of international friendship and an object of peculiar 
pleasure to the brethren of St. George. 


ARBITRATION AS A MEANS OF SETTLING DISPUTES BETWEEN 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. a5 


While your Executive Committee were in session in Philadel- 
phia, in July last, J. Harper Morris, Esq., an English gentleman, 
occasionally resident in this city, directed their attention to the 
great good which might be accomplished by the adoption of arbi- 
tration as a means of settlement in the great strikes then agitating 
the country. Methods of arbitration in disputes between capital 
and labor, have long been popular in England, and have received 
the support of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright and 
other great statesmen. Your Committee, after long and anxious 
consideration, came to the conclusion that they would be justified 
in taking action, and on the 25th of July, they adopted the fol- 
lowing 

MEMORANDUM. 


1. That the members of the St. George’s Societies of the United 
States, among whom are many thousands of adopted citizens and 
sons of adopted citizens, view with grave anxiety the present in- 
dustrial crisis in which their interests, public and private, in com- 
mon with those of their fellow citizens throughout the republic, 
are directly involved. 

2. That experience in Europe has demonstrated beyond doubt, 
that the only hope of satisfactorily closing disputes between capl- 
tal and labor is to be found in wisely conceived and judiciously 
carried out methods of arbitration between the contending parties. 

3. That the advantages of arbitration as a means of settlement 
for international and national disputes, have been abundantly man- 
ifested by the peaceful and happy arrangement of the Alabama 
claims between Great Britain and the United States, and by the 
solving of numerous industrial problems on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

4. That the present Government of the United States, having 
already earned the gratitude of the nation by a policy of domestic 
peace, would, by the initiation of proposals for arbitration between 
the railroad companies and the men now on strike, confer immense 
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benefits on the trade and commerce of the country, on the laboring 
classes and on the people at large, while any suggestions emanat- 
ing from so high authority would be likely to give equal satisfac- 
tion to the contending parties, and would probably be gladly 
accepted by both as a sure and certain means of extrication from 
further loss and disaster. 

5. That it be respectfully suggested by this Committee that if 
the United States Government would take the lead in establishing 
a joint commission of masters and men, with some leading states- 
man designated by the President, as chairman thereof, all questions 
now in dispute could be speedily settled by arbitration, and that 
the confidence of the workmen in such a tribunal would probably 
induce them to resume work until a fair and equitable adjustment 
could be reached. ° 

6. That Mr. St. Andrew be appointed to convey this memoran- 
dum to the Hon. W. M. Evarts, Secretary of State, Washington. 

(Signed) Lewis THompson, President. 

Wa. UNDERDOWN, Secretary. 


In accordance with the above, Mr. St. Andrew visited Washing- 
ton on July 26th, and sought an interview with Mr. Evarts. It 
happened that the day was a Thursday, which had consequently 
been reserved by the Secretary of State for the reception of foreign 
ambassadors only. Notwithstanding that it was a violation of offi- 
cial etiquette, Mr, Evarts, in the kindest possible manner, at once 
accorded an interview to your representative. In presenting the 
memorandum, Mr. St. Andrew, on behalf of the Committee, inform- 
ed Mr. Secretary Evarts that our Union was a body which, to a 
large extent, represented both capital and labor among its mem- 
bership, and that many of our members had seen strikes satisfacto- 
rily settled by arbitration in Europe; also, that in England, during 
a great strike, the Government had appointed a royal commission, 
composed partly of both masters and men, and the results had been 
highly gratifying. 

Mr. St. Andrew further said that as citizens of the United 
States, the members of the St. George’s Societies were deeply con- 
cerned in the then condition of affairs, and anxious to discover 
some means of permanent settlement, which they believed arbitra- 
tration would afford. Even if the riots were suppressed, the busi- 
ness interests of the country would suffer so long as the strikes 
continued ; hence, the necessity for adopting arbitration as soon as 
public order was restored. 

Mr. Evarts, in reply, expressed his general approval of the 
principle of arbitration, and kindly promised to give the matter 
due consideration. 


GENERAL APPROVAL OF ARBITRATION. 
‘Your Committee trust that the course they adopted in seeking to 
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secure a peaceful settlement of the terrible troubles then afflicting 
the country, will be approved by the Convention. The New York 
Herald pronounced the idea of arbitration, as suggested by your 
Committee, “a sensible one,” and it met with general approbation 
among both employers and employed, and very largely in the 
newspaper press. It may yet prove of lasting benefit to the 
nation. 

‘The following resolution, endorsing the action of your Commit- 
tee, was passed at a regular meeting of the St. George’s Society of 
Bridgeport, Conn., held on Monday, August 6th, 1877: 

“ Resolved, That we fully endorse the action of the Executive 
Committee of the North America St. George’s Union, with regard 
to arbitration as a means of preventing strikes. 

: Attest : G. Kineston, Secretary.” 

Your Committee having been the first to suggest voluntary arbi- 
tration as a means of preventing strikes, rejoice to record the gen- 
eral favor with which the idea has been received. A remarkable 
proof of this is found in the fact that in Ohio and other States, the 
great political parties of the republic have cordially endorsed the 
suggestions of your Committee. 

Further proofs of the correctness of the views of your Committee 
have been furnished by the prompt settlement, during last month, 
of the great strikes in Scotland by means of voluntary arbitration. 
The subject of arbitration has already been considered by the Cab- 
inet at Washington, and is now one of the leading questions of 
the day in America. Your Committee desire that it should be 
remembered that they confined their suggestions to methods of 
voluntary arbitration, and that they have never contemplated com- 
pulsory measures calculated to interfere with the free development 
of the great principles of political economy in relation to capital 
and labor. Society is strong enough to demand that arbitration 
shall be tested fairly, and that is what your Committee have sought 
to promote. That arbitration may ultimately harmonize the rela- 
tions between capital and labor and thus prevent strikes, with 
their multiform and multitudinous evils, is earnestly to be desired 
by all good citizens. 


THE ENGLISH ARBITRATION SYSTEM. 


Following the suggestions of your Committee, the subject of 
arbitration between capital and labor has been very extensively 
and favorably considered by the American newspaper press. Your 
Committee would in particular refer to an exhaustive resume of 
the English system, which has appeared in the Baltimore Sun. 
Arbitration was, it appears, first advocated in England more than 
half.a century ago, although not very widely known or adopted 
until within recent years. Provision for the arbitration of disputes 
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between masters and workmen, was made in England by statute 
as early as the reign of George IV., and by subsequent statutes 
passed in the early part of the reign of the present Queen. With- 
out repealing any of these former laws, Parliament, in 1867, by 
statute 30 and 31 Vict., c. 105, commonly known as ‘The Coun- 
cils of Conciliation Act,” established the more modern system, 
which has since been somewhat amended. ‘The “ Councils of Con- 
ciliation Act” provides that any number of masters and workmen 
belonging to the same trade and residing in the same town, etc., 
may, upon petition, and after due publication, etc., obtain a license 
from the Secretary of State for the Home Office, for the formation 
of a Council of Conciliation—the first council to be elected by the 
petitioners, and afterwards to be elected annually by masters and 
workmen, who may register and qualify as voters for the purpose. 
The council consists of an equal number of masters and workmen 
—not less than two nor more than ten of each, besides a chairman 
elected by the council. A quorum consists of not less than three, 
viz.: A master, a workman and the chairman. The chairman 
must be a person unconnected with the trade, and votes only in 
case of a tie. No counsel, solicitors or attorneys are allowed to 
attend, except by the consent of both parties, and no member of . 
the council can act in any case in which he or any relation of his 
is plaintiff or defendant. 

Provision is further made for the appointment of sub-committees, 
called»Committees of Conciliation, consisting of one master and 
one workingman, whose business it is to endeavor to reconcile all 
disputes and obviate the necessity of a formal reference to the 
council for award. ‘The council are clothed with the usual powers 
of arbitrators in reference to any matters submitted to them—which 
power does not extend, however, to establishing a rate of wages or 
price of labor or workmanship at which workmen shall tm future 
be paid—and their award is made final and conclusive between 
the parties, without being subject to review by any court. Subse- 
quently, in 1872, (35 and 36 Vict., c. 76,) Parliament passed 
another act, amendatory of the previous one, and known as “ The 
Arbitration (masters and workmen) Act.” 

This act provides that any master and workman may enter into 
an agreement, by which they shall be mutually bound, to submit 
to such arbitration as they may designate, any questions which 
may arise between them during the term of the workman’s employ- 
ment, ‘The agreement may provide that the parties, during its 
continuance, shall be bound by any rules contained in the agree- 
ment, or made by the arbitrators, as to the rate of wages to be 
paid, the hours or quantities of work to be performed, or the condi- 
tions or regulations under which work is to be done. 

It will be seen that there is nothing whatever of a socialistic or 
communistic character in the plans of arbitration which have been 
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so successfully carried out in Great Britain. In recommending 
similar methods of averting strikes in the United States, your 
Committee feel that they have initiated what is bound to become 
a great moral and social reform. 


MORE INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES. 


The visit to the United States of the British Rifle Team, under 
thie leadership of Sir Henry Halford, for friendly competition with 
American riflemen, has already done great good. At Bridgeport, 
on August 30th, the St. George’s Society took a prominent part in 
welcoming Sir Henry and his comrades. On that occasion, Mr. 
Wm. Tomlin, as President of the Bridgeport St. George’s Society, 
said : 

“On behalf of the St. George’s Society of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, we beg to assure you of the great pleasure with which we 
greet your presence among Us. We cannot but feel that your visit 
to this country to take part in a peaceful trial of skill, is likely to 
do much to increase the good feeling which happily now exists be- 
tween England and America, and which a common language, kin- 
dred and descent ought to render permanent.” 

Your Committee feel assured that the St. George’s Societies 
throughout the United States will fully endorse these sentiments. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, your Committee believe that if the recommenda- 
tions embodied in this report are carried out by the Convention, 
the North America St. George’s Union, already a successful and 
useful institution, has a-great and prosperous future before it. 

Respectfully submitted by the Executive Committee of the 
North America St. George’s Union. 

Lewis THompson, President. 

J. A. H. St. AnpREw, First Vice-President. 
DANIEL BATCHELOR, Treasurer. 

Witt1aM UNDERDOWN, 


Secretaries. 
WiLiiaAM TOMLIN, iat: 


On motion, Resolved that the thanks of the Convention be pre- 
sented to the Cohoes Society for the presentation of seal. 

On motion, Resolved that the financial statement of the Treasurer 
of the Union be received at the evening session. 

The Convention here took a recess of one hour, to visit the 
Masonic Temple. 


On reassembling, the Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials reported the credentials of the delegates in attendance, cor- 
rect. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


St. George’s Society, Albany, N. Y.—Marshall Tebbutt, J. 
Pennie, Jr., Thomas Mayes. 

St. George’s Society, Auburn, N. Y.—G. J. Bunting, G. F. 
Hague. 

St. George’s Society, Bridgeport, Conn.—W. ‘Tomlin, G. W. 
Longstaff, J. H. Eyre, G. Kingston. 

St. George’s Society, Brantford, Ont.—G. Lindley. 

St. George’s Society, Cohoes, N. Y.—Capt. C. Sault. 

British Society, Farmville, Va.—J. A. H. St. Andrew. 

St. George’s Society, Guelph, Ont.—C. Chase. 

St. George’s Society, Hamilton, Ont—A. Green, C. E. Peirce. 

St. George’s Society, Norfolk, Va.—Col. I. 8. Pagaud. 

St. George’s Society, Oswego, N. Y.—J. Phillips, J. Neill. 

Sons of St. George, Philadelphia, Pa.—L. Thompson, Wm. 
Massey, Rev. Dr. Suddards, J. H. Pilley, Wm. Waterall, H. 
Nelms, Wm. Underdown, J. Smith, 8. C. Collis, W. King, W. 
F. Wilkins, T’. P. Rhodes, J. B. Willian, H. Jones, J. N. Willian, 
W. H. and John Lucas, John, Samuel and Joseph Lees. 

St. George’s Society, Toronto, Ont.—C. Riley, S. Trees, J. E. 
Pell. 

St. George’s Society, Utica, N. Y—D. Batchelor, I. Whiffen. 

British Association, Virginia—W. Hunter, F. Rh. Price, W. D. 
Rice, Thomas Knock, Col. W. Townes, Jr. 

St. George’s Society, Waterloo, N. Y.—Rev. W. D’Orville 
Doty. 

And as a guest of the Convention, Mr. Thomas Connolly, of 
London, England. 


SYNOPSIS OF BIRTHPLACE OF DELEGATES PRESENT. 


London, Middlesex, 7; Lancashire, 11; Staffordshire, 6; York- 
shire, 4; Glostershire, 3; Derbyshire, 3; Norfolk, 3; Hampshire, 
2; Kent, 2; Leicestershire, 2; Wiltshire, 1; Surrey, 1; Hertford- 
shire, 1; Westmoreland, 1; Suffolk, 1; and Bedfordshire, 1. 

Sixteen counties represented. 

The draft of the new constitution was then taken up; after some 
discussion, it was, on motion, referred to a committee composed of 
one delegate from each society represented. 
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The following gentlemen were appointed on said committee : 

Auburn, N. Y., G. J. Bunting. 

Albany, N. Y., Marshall Tebbutt. 

Cohoes, N. Y., Capt. C. Sault. . 

Brantford, Ont., G. Lindley. 

Bridgeport, Conn., G. W. Longstaff. 

British Association of Virginia, F. R. Price. 

Farmville, Va., J. A. H. St. Andrew. . 

Guelph, Ont., C. Chase. 

Hamilton, Ont., C. E. Peirce. 

Oswego, N. Y., J. Phillips. . 

Philadelphia, Pa., Wm. Waterall. 

Toronto, Ont., J. EH. Pell. 

Utica, N. Y., I. Whiffen. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Rev. W. D’Orville Doty. 

Mr. D. Batchelor, of Utica, N. Y., then read a paper on the 
“ General Objects of the Union,” and a vote of thanks was cordial- 
ly tendered him. 

Invitations were read from the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
the Presidents of. both railways leading to Atlantic City, the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway, to visit their coal-yards; Pres- 
‘dent and Board of Directors of Academy of Fine Arts, Northern 
Home for Friendless Children, Reform Club, and Mr. J oseph 
Smith, to visit his residence on the Wissahickon, and partake of 
an old-fashioned English lunch. 

A recess was taken till 3:30 Pp. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On reassembling, the Vice-President, Mr. J. A. H. St. Andrew, 
in the chair, Mr. Wm. Underdown read a paper on the “ Society 
of the Sons of St. George of Philadelphia, its Usefulness and 
Success.” | 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were tendered Mr. 
Underdown for his interesting paper. 

Brief addresses, reviewing the charitable works of various socie- 
ties, were made by Messrs. Peirce, Tebbutts, Batchelor, Longstaff, 
and Thomas Connolly, of London, England. 

The Convention then adjourned till 7:30 P. M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention assembled as per adjournment, the President in 
the chair. 

On badges of membership, Mr. Tomlin reported the procuring 
of them awaits the action of local societies. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to record the satisfaction 
of the Union at the entire success of the Virginian Celebration ; 
‘Messrs. Collis, Tomlin and Wilkins were appointed by the chair. 

The report of the Committee on Constitution being in order, the 
Chairman, Mr. Waterall, presented the draft, which had been 
unanimously passed by the Committee. 

On motion, the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth articles were severally and unanimously adopted as 
read. ‘The ninth and tenth articles—amended to read “the Exec- 
utive Committee” in place of ‘the Union ”—were also severally 
and unanimously adopted. On motion, the eleventh article was 
adopted and was ordered to be placed as article second in the Con- 
stitution, the other articles following in regular order. 

On motion of Mr. Daniel Batchelor, this Constitution as a whole, 
was unanimously adopted. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were tendered to the 
Committee for the report. 

The following is the 


CONSTITUTION AS AMENDED. 


ARTICLE 1. The name of this association shall be the “ North 
America St. George’s Union.” 

Art. 2. It is hereby declared that the objects of this Union are 
open and undisguised, and such as are entitled to the sympathy of 
all good citizens of Canada and the United States, the purposes of 
the organization being solely to promote social intercourse, benev- 
olence and mutual assistance among the members of the afhliated 
societies; to encourage the formation of new St. George’s Societies, 
and for the advancement of eer and amity “between the 
English speaking nations. 

Art. 3. Its meetings shall be Boal: the election of its officers 
annual, and each meeting shall designate the next place of assem- 
blage. 

Arr. 4. Each annual meeting hereafter, shall be composed: of 
delegates from such St. George's Societies in the United States 
and British America as may choose to affiliate with the Union, 
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and delegates from such other British organizations as may be 
admitted to affiliation with the Union by the vote of a Convention. 

Ary. 5. Each affiliating society shall be entitled to send not 
more than three (3) delegates’to the annual Conventions of the 
Union, and said delegates shall bring with them letters credential 
from their respective societies. 

Arr. 6. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Treasurer, General Secretary, Corres- 
ponding Secretary and two other members, any three of whom 
shall form a quorum; and the Presidents of the affiliating societies 
shall be ex-officio Vice-Presidents of the Union. 

Art. 7. A Chaplain to the Union shall be elected at each 
annual Convention. 

Arr. 8. The Union shall be governed by the usually recogniz- 
ed parliamentary rules and by the Constitution now adopted. 

‘Art. 9. Each society affiliating with the Union shall subscribe 
annually to the funds, to cover the expenses of the Union. 

Arr. 10. The Executive Committee of the Union shall furnish 
to any number of respectable Englishmen who may so desire, the 
necessary information for the formation and working of St. George’s 
Societies. 

Arr. 11. The Executive Committee of the Union shall publish 
and furnish to each affiliated society an annual report of the pro- 
ceedings at each Convention, a full report of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the year, and also a list of the various athiliated 
societies, giving the location of them and the names and addresses 
of the President and Secretary of each. 


On motion, the thanks of the Convention were tendered to the 
Grand Tyler of the Masonic fraternity, for his kindness in conduct- 
ing this Convention through the Masonic Temple, and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary was ordered to notify him of the same. 

A vote of thanks was also ordered to Professor Allen, for con- 
ducting the members of the Convention through Girard College. 

Mr. 8. GC. Collis read a paper bearing on the usefulness and 
objects of the various St. George’s Societies, in their sentimental, 
charitable and practical aspects. 

The report of the Executive Committee and Treasurer, for the 
past year, was then read by the Treasurer, and the report was, on 
motion, accepted. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


BALANCE 


1877. 


SHEET. 


Dr. 


Jan. 1. Postage and stationery, 


Feb. 25. iy rh 
(“> Printing report, 
: ‘‘ badges, 
Aug. 1. Envelopes, - 
A Circulars, - 


Sept. Bridgeport Printing Co., 
ss J. B. Ege, printing, 


A Postage stamps, 
- Cut of seal, 
1876. 


Sept. 6. Balance on hand, 

1877. 
Sept. Traveling cards, 
Balance due, - 


AND 


The following subscriptions were received : 


Albany, N. Y., - - 
Auburn, N. Y., - 
Bridgeport, Conn., - 
Brantford, Ont., - 


British Association of Virginia, 


Cohoes, N. Y., - 
Farmville British Society, 
Hamilton, Ont., - 
Oswego, N. Y., - - 
Philadelphia, - 
Toronto, Ont., - - 
Uticas N. Y., - 


TREASURER. 
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Waterloo, N. Y., - - - : - 5 00 
Ottawa, Ont., Treas., - - - - - 5 00 
Guelph, Ont.,  “ - - - - - 5 00 
London, Ont., Treas., - - - - 2 00 
$97 00 

Amount due Treasurer, : - - - - = he Rie 
Balance in hand, - - - - $8 48 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. Tomlin, then read letters 
from the President of the United States, the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires, the Governors of South Carolina and Virginia, Secretary of 
the British Rifle Team and others. 

On motion, Resolved that Mr. Wm. Tomlin be requested to 
prepare and publish a full report of this Convention, with the 
various papers read to the Convention. 

On motion, Resolved that the Convention proceed to'select the 
next place of meeting, invitations being received from the St. 
George’s Societies of Brantford and Guelph, Canada. The claims 
_of the two conflicting, the Canadian delegation were excused for 
deliberation, and finally reported in favor of Guelph. On motion, 
the invitation of the St. George’s Society of Guelph was accepted. 
The Canadian delegation was, on motion of the Convention, em- 
powered to nominate a President for the ensuing year. Mr. Peirce 
accordingly nominated Mr. Roach, of Hamilton, who was then 
duly elected. Convention adjourned till Thursday morning, 9 


o7 
o’clock. 
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Thursday, September 13th. 


The Convention assembled at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The President, Hon, Lewis Thompson, occupied the chair, and 
the meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Suddards. 

‘Mr. W. Tomlin, of Bridgeport, Conn., read an interesting paper 
on the ‘“ Importance of establishing homes for impoverished men- 
bers of the St. George’s Societies, and Asyluims for children of 
English parents, left orphans in this country.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were tendered to Mr. 
Tomlin for his able paper, which was ordered to be printed in the 
journal. 

On motion, the. subject of the above paper was laid over for 
consideration at next Convention. 

On motion, the election for officers for the ensuing year was now 
ordered. 

On motion, one member of each delegation was appointed a 
Nominating Committee. 

The Committee brought in the following nominees, who were 
duly elected : 

President—George Roach, of Hamilton, Canada. 

First Vice-President—Samuel Lees, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Daniel Batchelor, of Utica, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—W illiam Tomlin, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

General Secretary—C. E. Peirce, of Hamilton, Canada. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. D’Orville Doty, of Waterloo, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—The above officers and J. E. Pell, of To- 
ronto, and C. Chase, of Guelph, Ontario. — 

Thanks were tendered by the newly elected officers for the hon- 
or conferred upon them. 


On motion, a unanimous vote of thanks was given to the retiring 
President and Executive Committee. 
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On motion, a unanimous vote of thanks Was given to the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia press, for the able manner in which they 
have reported the proceedings of this Convention. 

Dr. Jamieson, late of Virginia, was introduced to the Conven- 
tion by Mr. St. Andrew. 

On motion, the last Tuesday in August, 1878, was appointed 
for the meeting of the next Convention, at Guelph, Ontario. 

Mr. St. Andrew presented the following resolution : 


_ At a meeting of the Virginian Delegation, held this 13th day of 
September, 1877, Mr. J. A. H. St. Andrew in the chair, it was 
moved by Mr. F. R. Price, seconded by Colonel W. ‘Townes, Jr., 
supported by Mr. W. Hunter, and was unanimously 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of this delegation be present- 
ed to the President, Secretary and members of the Society of the 

Sons of St. George of Philadelphia, for their generous and warm- 
hearted hospitality to the members of the Virginian Delegation, in 
common with the other delegates to the Convention. 

J. A. H. St. AnpREw, Chairman. 


The following resolution was presented by Mr. Tomlin: 


The delegates of the North America St. George’s Union in 
Convention assembled, beg to extend their congratulations to the 
British Association of Virginia and the St. George’s Societies of 
the United States and Canada, at the immense success attending 
the International Celebration of Queen Victoria’s Birthday, last 
May ; also, to express their thanks to the individual members of 
the Association and to the citizens of Petersburg, for the unbound- 
ed hospitality extended to the committee appointed at the last 
Convention in Hamilton, to codperate with the Association, and 
other members of St. George’s Societies who were present on that 
occasion. 

W. Tomurn, Chairman. 


On motion, the Convention adjourned to 9 o’clock A. M., on 
Friday, the 14th. 


PINAL SHSSION., 


Friday, September 14th, 1877. 


; 
The Convention assembled at 9 o’clock A. M., Vice-President 
J. A. H. St. Andrew in the chair. 
The minutes of Convention were read and approved. : 
The President having arrived, he was loudly cheered on taking 
the chair. 
The following resolutions were offered and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, First, that the design of the common seal of the North 
America St. George’s Union be adopted as the permanent badge 
of membership of the Union. 

Second, that the various affiliated societies be authorized to pro- 
cure badges of membership of such material as they may deem fit. 

Resolved, That the British Association of Virginia and the Farm- 
ville British Society be admitted to permanent affiliation with the 
Union, in accordance with the Constitution. 


A vote of thanks was presented to John. Lucas, Esq., for his 
kind invitation to the delegates to visit Atlantic City; also, for 
his generous gift of grapes and wine. 

A vote of thanks was also given to the Secretaries, Messrs. 
Peirce, Collis, Doty and Trees, for the able and efficient manner 
in which they had attended to their duties. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. 
A. Green, and Deputy, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Muff, janitor of the 
hall, for services rendered. 

On motion, the thanks of the delegates from abroad were tender- 
ed to their kind hosts and hostesses in the city of Philadelphia. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned sine die. 

Attest : S. C. Cottis, ?) 


ws i eae . Secretaries. 
S. TREES. 
Rev. Wa. D’ORVILLE Dory, 
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THE GRAND BANQUET. 


St. George’s Hall, Thursday, September 13th, 1877. 


A little after 6 o’clock Pp. M., the delegates to the Convention 
and a number of invited guests assembled in the committee rooms, 
and were soon after conducted to the magnificent hall, which bore 
a very imposing aspect; the beautifully arranged tables, laden 
with the good things of this life, and lavishly decorated with 
flowers; the display of bunting surrounding the beautiful centen- 
nial banner of the Sons of St. George; and the artistic life-size 
picture of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, flanked on 
either side with the silken banners of America and Old England, 
formed a tout ensemble not easily “to be forgotten. Three long 
tables extended nearly the length of the noble room. ‘There was 
also a table extending across, at which was seated Hon. Lewis 
Thompson, the presiding officer, on his right being General Pat- 
terson and on his left, John Lucas, Esq., President of the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad. There were also seated at this table sev- 
eral Presidents of the St. George’s Societies represented at the 
Convention. In the centre of this table, was a beautiful represen- 
tation of a ship, in flowers, the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes flying from her masts. ‘There were about one hundred and 
fifty persons seated at the tables, and the divine blessing was in- 
voked by Rev. Dr. Suddards. 

After those assembled had partaken of the recherche ale the 
following toasts were drank : 

“The Queen,” followed by singing “God Save the Queen.” 

“The President of the United States,” followed by singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

“The Governor-General of Canada.” 

Responded to by S. Trees, Esq., President of the St. George’s 
Society of Toronto, Ontario, who said Lord Dufferin, though not 
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a son of St. George, is a witty, eloquent and popular gentleman, 
who most worthily represents Her Majesty in Canada. He isa 
Governor-General of whom we are justly proud; who fully enters 
into the wants and wishes of the people, and also by personal 
observation, is thoroughly acquainted with the resources and re- 
quirements of this vast Dominion, sympathizing with the humblest 
and least lovely of them. Last year, we found him on the slopes 
of British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island; this year, we find 
him in Manitoba, sailing over its vast lakes and traversing its 
prairies, so that on his return to the capital, he can better legis- 
late. I am uttering the sentiment of every true Canadian when I 
wish his reappointment as Governor-General, and that His Excel- 
lency may enjoy prosperity, happiness and length of days. 

“England, the land of our birth, the pioneer of civilization, the 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty.” 

Responded to. by Mr. G. W. Longstaff, First Vice-President of 
the St. George’s Society of Bridgeport, Conn., as follows: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


I feel proud of the honor which the committee has conferred 
upon the Bridgeport delegation by selecting me to respond to the 
toast of “England,” the land where our heart’s affections are cen- 
tred, the land where our fathers lived and died. What tender 
memories crowd upon us as we think of her busy cities, her peace- 
ful valleys, and in imagination, listen to the music of her rippling 
streams. How our hearts swell and exult when we remember that 
out of that little island springs a power and an influénce that, like 
the vast horizon, encircles the world, and everywhere it is felt to 
be a power for good, a power to forward civilization, to free the 
oppressed, to help the needy and suffering, and, above all, a 
power that has planted the standard of religious liberty and tolera- 
tion on almost every soil; and she receives for these things not 
only the homage and loyalty of her sons, but also the respect and 
admiration of the nations. What a glorious record have we as 
Englishmen to look back upon when reviewing the history of our 
nation! How the pages teem with great events and greater men ! 
And as the mind’s eye glances back through the rolling centuries, 
we are dazzled and awe-struck by the glittering phalanx, and to- 
day, our nation stands, as she ever has done, first, in all that 
pertains to the social, political and religious welfare of the world. 
At times, her sky has been obscured by passing clouds. There 
are some blots on her escutcheon, and her fair fields have been the 
scene of many a bitter and deadly conflict for the right, but always 
out of the obscurity she has emerged, brighter and’ better and with 
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renewed energy, and while we recognize with all due humility her 
many mistakes, yet we would with Cowper, our sweet poet, exult- 
ingly cry: “England, with all thy faults, we love thee still, our 
country; and while yet a nook is left where English minds and 
manners may be found, shall be constrained to love thee.” 

Mr. W. Tomlin then sang with patriotic fervor, the song of 
“ England.” 

“The United States, the land of our adoption, cosmopolitan in 
character: may her moral forces be commensurate with the devel- 
opment of her boundless material resources.” 

Responded to by Mr. Wm. Waterall, Vice-President of the Sons 
of St. George, Philadelphia, who said he trusted his heart was 
large enough to take in his mother country and his adopted coun- 
try. The best part of his life had been spent in the United States, 
and his children were born here.’ There is an underlying thought 
in the toast, and they hope to have a country equal to the mother 
country. He wished the Yankees would invent some machine to 
tow over here the little island of England. It might have been 
asked twenty years ago, Who uses American tools and reads 
American books? Now, the question may be asked, Who does 
not read American books and use American tools? As the two 
flags are the symbols of power and strength, may the two coun- 
tries ever stand together as the defenders of civil and religious 
liberty, and of the rights of man. 4 

Mr. G. Lindley of Brantford, Ontario, recited “‘ John Bull’s Ad- 
dress to Jonathan.” 

“‘Her Majesty’s Representatives.” 

Responded to by General Patterson, who said we could never 
pay Great Britain the debt we owe her. Not only did Great Brit- 
ain send a magnificent contribution to the Centennial Exposition, 
but such was also the case with her colonies. He thanked God 
that Philadelphia alone, with Great Britain, Canada and Australia, 
made a fine display at the Exhibition. 

The song, ‘John Anderson, my Joe,” was so effectively render- 
ed by Mr. Bishop that a repetition was demanded. 

“The City of Philadelphia, great in her manufactories, blest in 
her homes, noble in her charities.” 

Responded to by MacGregor J. Mitcheson, Esq., who deemed it 
a great privilege to be able to join in the festive conclusion of a 
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convention of Englishmen whose watchword is benevolence, and 
whose philanthropic results cannot be computed in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. We have in our city some eight thousand manu- 
facturing establishments, vastly more departments of industry than 
any city in the world can produce. ‘These manufactories represent 
a capital of over $500,000,000. Philadelphia has, too, institutions 
unlimited in extent. 

“The armies and navies of Great Britain and the United States: 
may they ever be united in defense of liberty and the rights of 
mankind.” 

Responded to by General Patterson, who trusted in God they 
would never be arrayed against one another. 

Mr. G. W. Longstaff, of Bridgeport, Conn., recited Tennyson’s 
“ Charge of the Light Brigade,” with thrilling effect. 

“The St. George’s Union.” 

Responded to by Hon. D. Batchelor, of Utica, N. Y., Treasurer 
to the North America St. George’s Union. Mr. Batchelor spoke 
rapidly of the objects of the Union and of the incentive which had | 
brought the convention together. Alluding to the glory and 
grandeur of England, he said that her sons and descendants ought 
to be proud of her mighty achievements, and that every true Brit- 
on, at the mere mention of the names that shine on her historic 
scrolls, must feel a glow of manly pride. The speaker said that 
no man who was not proud of the fame of England, had a right to 
belong to the St. George’s Union. For himself, when he heard or 
read the name of any illustrious Briton, who, by word or deed, had 
adorned the history of his native land, he was thrilled through and 
through. It had been eloquently said that “the sun never sets on 
Her Majesty’s dominions;” that in her garrisons, “the morning 
drum-beat belted the globe with one continuous strain of the mar- 
tial glories of England.” So, too, was there never a day in the 
calendar but was the date of a birth, or a deed done, which added 
to the renown of Old England. This September month, from first 
to last, is full of anniversary days; not the least are the battle of 
Poitiers and the birth of Lord Nelson. The first day of this con- 
vention was the date on which John Churchill, Duke of Marlboro, 
won the great battle of Malplaquet. This very day, my Canadian 
friends, is the anniversary of that victorious morning, 


‘¢When Wolfe was climbing Abraham’s Heights, 
To snatch the Bourbon lilies,” 
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“Our Guests, they are welcome.” 

Responded to by J. A. H. St. Andrew, Esq., of the Farmville 
Mercury, Farmville, Virginia, who said that those who had come 
from a distance, had reason to say the Sons of St. George had got 
up a magnificent demonstration. He was glad so many persons 
were gathered together from the United States and Canada, to 
testify their love for their native land. 

Mr. M. P. Neal, of Oswego, N. Y., also made some remarks. 
He said that such conventions or reunions as the present, he could 
not but think are conducive to the general interest and welfare of 
the societies participating in such. The fertile territory of the 
United States stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and be- 
neath the ample and starry folds of its flag, the oppressed of all 
nations may find a home. 

Mr. Tomlin gave the song of “Old Simon, the Cellarer,” in his 
peculiar, inimitable style. 

The other toasts were as follows: 

“The Sons of St. George in the United States and Canada, 
and their work.” 

Responded to by Messrs. J. E. Pell, of Toronto, Ont., and Mar- 
shall Tebbutt, of Albany, N. Y. 

“The Clergy.” : 

Responded to by Rev. Dr. D. Otis Kellogg, of Philadelphia. 

“The Press, a mighty force in our civilization, only to be fol- 
lowed when its teachings are in harmony with the precepts of 
Christianity.” 

Responded to in a most happy manner by Mr. Thomas Connol- 
ly, of the London Times, who, by his witty remarks, tinged with 
satire, kept the guests in a perfect roar of laughter. 

The last toast on the programme was 

“Woman: man was not satisfied till he had her; is not alto- 
gether satisfied with her, yet would as soon think of parting with 
her as with the sunshine and flowers.” 

Responded to in a humorous strain by Messrs. C. E. Peirce, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, and W. 'T. Wilkins, of Philadelphia. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Lonpon, 32 St. Grorce’s SQuaRE, 8. W., 
17th March, 1877. 


To the St. George’s Union: 


DEAR BRETHREN :—As the yearly meeting and gathering on 
St. George’s Day is nigh at hand, I send a few words of greeting. 

Of my stewardship as a Corresponding Secretary, I can say but 
little. All my endeavors to get together a meeting on St. George’s 
Day have met with good wishes, but have come to no good end in 
England, where St. George’s Day is no longer kept nor St. George’s 
Cross unfurled, unless, so far as I know, at the dinner of the Ver- 
ulam Club, in St. John’s Gate, Smithfield, to keep the birth and 
death-days.of Shakspeare. 

At Smyrna, in Asia, in the birthplace of Homer, I was happier, 
for I there set up a St. George’s Guild. : 

Nevertheless, there is a great awakening of true feeling. This 
is seen in the nearer knitting of ties with our kinsfolk in New 
England, answering to their warmer feeling; in the growth of 
more thorough English in writing and speaking; in the better 
teaching, as with you, of our mother-tongue and of its hand-book, 
in the works of Shakspeare and in poems of Wm. Morris, 'Tenny- 
son and others, grounded on our old story. 

How is the great work to be followed up here and elsewhere ? 
As you have begun the work by your Union, so you must still 
take the lead. As I have before said, the best way is to rouse the 
feeling of your friends in Liverpool and in other towns here, who 
know and have learned from you what a St. George’s gathering is. 

Then, too, it looks as if the time had come for greater deeds. 
Why should you not take heed for keeping up and spreading our 
tongue throughout America? How many there are of our men 
and children in Mexico, in Central America, in the towns of Bra- 
zil, of the Plata and of the West Coast, for whom there are not 
English schools. For them, such schools should be set up; and 
for this, all—whether brethren ‘of the Union or not—should be 
asked to give, so as to spread the work far and wide. Thus, not 
only would those of our blood keep up their English, but the 
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knowledge of a tongue so useful would be more readily taken up 
by the natives. 

Then we could look forward to a time when St. George’s Unions 
here, in Australia and South Africa would do their share for India 
and for Africa. 

In the hope that your wisdom may raise a, harvest from these 
seeds, I send you greeting, and am 

Yours truly, 
HyprE CLARKE. 


HAMILTON, Sept. 6, 1877. 
W. Tomlin, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Dear Srr:—Yours of the 4th ultimo came duly to hand, and 
should have been answered sooner only I have been away from 
home, and when I returned, I was so busy | overlooked it. Ac- 
cept my very best thanks for your kind invitation to the Conven- 
tion of the N. A. St. George’s Union, but as it happens on the 
same week our Grand Lodge of Masons meets, I will, I am sorry 
to say, have to forego the pleasure of seeing your happy face on 
that_I have no doubt—pleasant occasion. With my best wishes 
for the success of the Union, and that you may have a most enjoy- 
able meeting, believe me ; 

Yours very truly, 
Davip McLELLAN, 
President St, Andrew’s Society. 


Toronto, 16th August, 1877. 
W. Tomlin, Bridgeport, Conn.: 

DEAR S1r:—On returning from the seaside, I found your favor 
of the 4th awaiting me. If I can spare the time to get away, [ 
shall only be too happy to avail myself of your very kind invita- 
tion. I have especially to thank you for it as being extended to 
an outsider, but rest assured, although not a member of your 
Union, yet as representing a sister society, | sympathize with the 
objects you have in view. I shall be delighted to renew the ac- 
quaintance of those kind friends I met at Petersburg in May, and 
cement still more the ties of friendship then formed. Thanking 
you again for your kindness in sending me an invitation, believe 
me Yours very truly, 

W. Barciay M’Murric#H, 
President St. Andrew’s Society. 


SYRACUSE, Sept. 6. 
Dear Sir aND BRoTHER:— * *-* Greet the brethren, 
if not with a holy kiss, at least a hearty shake. I regret exceed- 
ingly my inability to be with you. 
God save the Queen, and may He bless her, you, and the rest 
of the beloved brethren. 
Most fraternally yours, 
JAMES FULLER. 


St. GrorGE’s SOCIETY, 
Orrawa, April 13, 1877. 
Hon. D. Batchelor, Utica, N. Y.: 


DEAR S1rR:—Having had the pleasure of corresponding with 
you before, I am authorized by our society to address you with re- 
gard to affiliation with the North America St. George’s Union. 
At our annual meeting, held on the 3d inst., the action recom- 
mended to be taken in the report of the Committee of Management 
was fully approved, and I have now to ask the favor of your sub- 
mitting the name of the St. George’s Society of the city of Ottawa 
as a candidate for affiliation with the North America St. George’s 
Union. . 

On my being notified of the admission of our Society into the 
Union, the necessary fees will be promptly forwarded. Believe 
me to be, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM MILLs, 
Treasurer St. George’s Society. 


St. Grorce’s Socrnrty, 
PETERBORO, Ont., August 27, 1877. § 
W. Tomlin, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
DEAR Six:—I am in receipt of your circular of the 5th instant. 
I am directed by the President of our society to inform you that it 
will not be convenient to send a delegate to attend the Fifth An- 
nual Convention, to be held on the 11th proximo, which we regret. 
* * * Hoping you may have a pleasant and profitable time at 
Philadelphia on the 11th, I am, dear sir, 
Yours fraternally, 
Gro, E. SuHaw, Secretary. 
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BELLEVILLE, ONT., Sept. 5, 1877. 
To the Secretary of the North America St. George's Union : 

Dear Srr:—Your circular has been placed before the St. 
George’s Society of this town, and after duly considering it, the 
conclusion we have come to is that it is not convenient for us to 
send any delegates to the Philadelphia St. George’s Convention. 

Our heartiest wishes you will please accept, and we trust you 
will have a great success in all your British undertakings. 

I remain yours, etc., 
Wm. ALFORD, 
Secretary St. George’s Society, Belleville. 


STRATHROY, OnvT., August 27, 1877. 
Wm. Tomlin, Esq., Secretary N. A. St. George's Union, Bridgeport, 


Conn. : 

Dear Sir:—I am directed by the St. George’s Society of this 
place to thank you for your invitation to send delegates to the 
Convention, to be held at Philadelphia, September 11th next. I 
am sorry that, on account of the position of the society and dis- 
tance, we cannot send delegates, although we are in accord with 
the objects of the Convention. 1 remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
CHARLES GREENAWAY, 
Secretary St. Georges Society, Strathroy. 


Sr. CATHERINE’s, Ont., Aug. 28, 1877. 


My Dear Srr:—Onr society had again appointed me delegate 
to Philadelphia, on 11th proximo, and I fully expected to have 
been with you, but find I am prevented by business from leaving 
home. 

It is a severe disappointment to me, taking such interest in the 
St. George’s N. A. Union as I have, and I feel it the more, as I 
was obliged to omit the gathering at Petersburg. 

God grant that the meeting at Philadelphia may be the means 
of drawing you all closer together. Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours, very fraternally, . 
J. Frep’k SAXxon, 
President St. George’s Society, St. Catherine's. 
Wn. Tomlin, Esq., Bridgeport. ; 
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‘EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 3, 1877. § 
DEAR Srr:—I am directed by the President to acknowledge 
the receipt of your kind favor of the 28th ultimo, extending to him 
an invitation to be present at a banquet, to be given by the St. 
George’s Union Society of North America, and to say in reply 
that while he cordially appreciates the courtesy, he regrets his ina- 
bility to accept, owing to previous engagements. 
Very truly yours, 
W. K. Rogers, Secretary. 
Wm. Tomlin, Secretary, Bridgeport, Conn. 


British LeGAtIon, 
WASHINGTON, August 30, 1877. ) 

Str:—Your favor of the 28th reached me only this morning. 
I beg you will be so good as to convey to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the North America St. George’s Union my best thanks for 
the invitation which they have so kindly sent me for the banquet, 
to be held on the 13th of September, but which, unfortunately, 
other engagements already made for that time, will preveus my: 
availing myself of. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
F. W. Prunxer 


W. Tomlin, Esq., Secretary of the North America St. Georg ge’s 
Union. 


British CONSULATE, 
BALTIMORE, September 10, 1877. 

Sir :—I have just received, upon my return from my summer 
vacation, your kind letter of the 28th ultimo, inviting me to attend 
the banquet, to be epee in Philadelphia, by the North America 
St. George’s Union. I regret extremely that my engagements 
prevent me from leaving my post at present. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dennis Dononor, H. M.’s Consul. 
W. Tomlin, Esq., Secretary, etc., etc. 


_—_—_——_—__—. 


GARDEN Orry Horet, L. I., 
6th Sept., 1877. 
DrEAR Sr1r:—I am desired by Sir Henry Halford and the other 
members of the British Rifle Team, to thank you for your cordial 
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invitation on behalf of the St. George’s Union, to the banquet of 
the 13th inst. 

Unfortunately, the International rifle match will take place on 
the 13th and 14th, and the first day’s shooting will only be over 
about the time that you sit down to dinner. 

Though prevented by this cause from accepting the kind invita- 
tion of the St. George’s Union, we shall reckon upon having your 
good wishes on that day, as you will most certainly have those of 
the British Rifle Team. Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
O. L. PEs. 


STaTE OF SouTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
: CoLuMBIA, Sept. 6, 1877. 
Wm. Tomlin, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn. : 

S1r:—It would afford me great pleasure to attend the banquet 
at St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, on the 13th inst., but prior en- 
gagements render it impossible for me to accept your kind inyita- 
tion. Yours very respectfully, 

WavbE HamprTon. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
RicHMOND, 30th August, 1877. 
William Tomlin, Esq., Secretary, etc.: 

Srr:—I return you my cordial acknowledgments for the honor 
of the invitation which you extend to me on behalf of the North 
America St. George’s Union of Philadelphia. ’ 

My public duties here will deny me the privilege and pleasure 
of attending the banquet, to be given at St. George’s Hall, on the 
13th proximo, but I send through you my hearty good wishes for 
the prosperity of the noble association then to be assembled. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES L. KEMPER. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Sept. 1, 1877. 
Drar Srr:—I am very grateful for the compliment of an invi- 
tation to the banquet of the North America St. George’s Union, at 
Philadelphia, on the evening of September 13th, and decline with 
regret. Engagements and duties elsewhere forbid my attendance. 
Again thanking you, 
Respectfully yours, 
Jos. R. HAwtey. 
Wn. Tomlin, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Uricary Ney. Sept 1s77 

My Drar Srr:—I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th 
ultimo, inviting me to attend the banquet, to be given by the 
North America St. George’s Union, at Philadelphia, on the 13th 
instant. 

It would give me great pleasure to be present, but it is not pos- 
sible to command the time to do so, owing to a multiplicity of oc- 
cupations vesulting from absence from home for weeks. 

I beg you to express my thanks to the association for their kind 
invitation, and to assure its members of the reluctance with which 
I deny myself the pleasure they propose. 

Your obedient servant, 
RoscoE CONKLING. 


FROM EX-PRESIDENT GEORGE J. BRYAN. 


BUFFALO, Sept. 8, 1877. 
Daniel Batchelor, Esq.: 


DEAR FRIEND :—Although my heart will be with you in the 
forthcoming Convention, at the “City of Brotherly Love,” yet 
affairs beyond my control will render it impossible for me to be 
present and participate in the proceedings of an organization which 
commands my highest regard. But I cannot forbear expressing to 
you, and by you, I hope, to the convention, my heartfelt wishes 
for the continued prosperity of the benevolent sons of St. George, 
not only on this continent, but throughout the world. I cannot 
doubt there will be a brilliant and joyous assemblage of Britons 
and their descendants, on the occasion of our annual meeting, on 
the 13th inst., at Philadelphia. Our cause is righteous and must 
succeed. 

Fraternally and heartily yours, 
GEORGE J. BRYAN. 
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LIST OF KNOWN SOCIETIES 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATIVE TO A MORE COMPLETE AND 
CORRECTED LIST MAY BE ADDRESSED TO W. TOMLIN, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


TES MAD 8 NL Be SO BD 7 2 Be 
PRESIDENT, SECRETARY. 
*Albany, N. Y., St. George’s, W. Lacey, J. Pennie. 
*Auburn, N. Y., St. George’s, J. Mellor, G. F. Hague. 
Augusta, Ga., St. George’s, E.W.Peyhes, T. Hammond. 
Atlanta,|Ga., St. George’s, 
*Buffalo, N. Y., St. George’s, G.T. Bryan, T.DickinsonJr. 
*Bridgeport, Ct., St. George’s, W. Tomlin, G. Kingston. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Britannia, ~ 
Baltimore, Md., St. George’s, §S. Darrell, 
Bay City, Mich., St. George’s, * 
*Cohoes, N. Y., St. George’s, 
*Chicago, IIL., St. George’s, |G. E. Gooch, e 
*Detroit, Mich., St. George’s, Wm. Haste, R. Hodgkin, 
Fred’ksburg, Va., St. George’s, 
*Farmville, Va., British Society, 
Fall River, Mass., St. George’s, 
‘Indianapolis, In., St. George’s, 
Little Falls, N.Y., St. George’s, J. Cowell, EE. W. Evans. 
Memphis, Tenn., St. George’s, 
New York, N. Y., St. George’s, H. E. Pellew, H. Romilly. 
a st (Albion, T. 8S. Griffith. 
« a « — Anglo-Americ’n, C. J. Pritchard. 
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PRESIDENT. 


New York, N. Y., British Provid’t, D. Goodge, 
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Newark, N. J., 
Newburg, O., 
*Oswego, N. Y., 


Onondaga, N. Y., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Cockney, 

St. George’s, 
St. George’s, 
St. George’s, 


, ? 
St. George’s, 


A. H. Wood, 
J. Barratt, 


W. Mans, 


SECRETARY. 


G. Dadd. 
G. Higgins. 


W. Cochrane. 


*Philadelphia, Pa., Sons of St. Geo., L. Thompson, W. Underdown. 
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Patterson, N. J., 


Peoria, I11., 


Albion, 
St. George’s, 
St. George’s, 


*Petersburg, Va., British Assoc’n, D.B. Tennant, J. Campbell. 


T. Lunn. 


R. M. Stacey, C. Weeks. 


W. Giles, | 
G. Fuller, 


A. Fenwick. 
T. Lunn. 


H. J. Reeves, G. Higgins. 


G. Wilson, 
J. Whiffin, 


Ce AN CA ae 


Port Huron, Mich.,St. George’s, 
St. Louis, Mo., St. George’s, 
St. Joseph, Mo., St. George’s, 
S’n Antonio, Tex.,St. George’s, 
S. Francisco, Cal., St. George’s, 
Savannah, Ga., St. George’s, 
*Skaneateles,N.Y.,St. George’s, 
*Schenect’dy,N.Y.,St. George’s, 
*Syracuse, N. Y., St. George’s, 
*S’th Cleveland,O.,St. George’s, 
Toledo, O., St. George’s, 
Siitica N.Y, St. George's, 
Worcester, Mass., St. George’s, 
*Waterloo, N. Y., St. George’s, 
*Belleville, On., St. George’s, 
*Brantford, On., St. George’s, 
*Clifton, On., St. George’s, 
Coburg, On., St. George’s, 
Galt, On., St. George’s, 
*Guelph, On., St. George’s, 
*Hamilton, On., St. George’s, 
Halifax, N.S., St. George’s, 
*Kingston, On., St. George’s, 
*London, On., St. George’s, 


J. Elliott, 
R. Law, 


G. Muder, Sr., 


A. Green, 


T. Heaman, 


G. Brereton. 


T. Bish. 


D. McArthur. 


Jo Pixel: 
M.J.Henderg’n. 


A.H.Blakesley. 


A. Burrows. 


A. Brunditch. 
R. T. Murray. 
A. Le Richeux. 
I. B. Cox. 
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PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 
Montreal, St. Georgé’s, J. Kerry, F. H. Reynolds. 
*Ottawa, St. George’s, D. Sweatland, Wm. Mills. 


*Peterboro, On., St. George’s, G. Bartie, G. E. Shaw. 

Prescott, On., St. George’s, 

(Juebec, St. George's, ,»2DuE..Price, A. Pope. 
*Strathroy, On., St. George’s, | W. H. Ewer, G. Greenaway. 
*St.Cath’rines,On., St. George’s, ‘TI’. Saxon, 

*Toronto, On., St. George’s, S. Trees, J. E. Pell. 

Those marked with a * are atfhliated with the North America 
St. George’s Union. 

Information in regard to affiliation or the forming of St. George’s 
Societies, will be cheerfully given by W. Tomlin, Corresponding 
Secretary, Bridgeport, Conn. There are no fixed fees, but annual 
subscriptions to cover the incidental expenses only are expected, 
the officials giving their time and services gratuitously. 

N. B.—The societies at Detroit, Mich., and Kingston, Ont., not 
being represented at the Convention, have remitted their subscrip- 
tions since the list was in type. 
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NAMES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
OFFICERS 


OF THE 
NORTH AMERICA ST. GEORGE’S UNION. 


1872.—John Greenaway, President, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. James 
Fuller, First Vice-President, Syracuse, N. Y.; George T. 
Jones, Recording Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas P. 
Way, Corresponding Secretary, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. 
Charles Barnes, Financial Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. 
Batchelor, Treasurer, Utica, N. Y. 


1873.—Williamson Spruce, President, Utica, N. Y.; J. F. Saxon, 
First Vice-President, St. Catherines, Ont.; Stracy Lake, 
Recording Secretary, Oswego, N. Y.; Thomas Lunn, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. Batchelor, 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer, Utica, N. Y. 

1874.—George 'T’. Bryan, President, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. F. Saxon, 
First Vice-President, St. Catherines, Ont.; Stracy Lake, 
Recording Secretary, Oswego, N. Y.; Thomas Lunn, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. Batchelor, 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer, Utica, N. Y. 


1875.—George 'T. Bryan, President, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. F. Saxon, 
First Vice-President, St. Catherines, Ont.; Stracy Lake, 
Recording Secretary, Oswego, N. Y.; Thomas Lunn, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. Batchelor, 
Treasurer and Financial Secretary, Utica, N. Y.; Rev. J. 
M. Henderson, Chaplain, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1876.—Lewis Thompson, President, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. H. 
St. Andrew, First Vice-President, Farmville, Va.; Thom- 
as Lunn, Syracuse, N. Y., and C. S. Sault, Cohoes, N. Y., 
Recording Secretaries; Wm. Underdown, Philadelphia, 
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Pa., Win. Tomlin, Bridgeport, Conn., Corresponding Sec- 
retaries; D. Batchelor, Treasurer and Financial Secretary, 
Utica, N. Y.; Rev. D. Suddards,.D. D., Chaplain, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
1877.—George Roach, President, Hamilton, Ont.; Samuel Lees, 
First Vice-President, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. Batchelor, 
Treasurer, Utica, N. Y.; W. Tomlin, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Bridgeport, Conn.; C. EK. Peirce, General Secreta- 
ry, Hamilton, Ont.; Rev. W. D’Orville Doty, Chaplain, 
Watertown, N. Y.; the Executive Committee, the above 
us officers and J. E. Pell, of Toronto, Ont., and G. Chase, of 
Guelph, Ont. 
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sMERICA ST. GEOR@A 
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Tus 1s to Crrtiry That Mr. 
as a member in good standing of the ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY 
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President. 


St. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
Secretary. . 


Signature Visiting Brother. 


These cards can be obtained by affiliated societies on application 
to W. Tomlin, Corresponding Secretary, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The following places of interest were visited by the delegates. 
Many other invitations extended to them, could not be accepted 
through press of business and shortness of time. 

Independence Hall. 

Girard College. 

Masonic Temple. 

Reformatory Schools. 

Academy of Fine Arts. ° 

International Exhibition. 

Mr. Joseph Smith’s, on the Wissahickon. 

Atlantic City, 

Mr. Julius Hinckes’ vineyards, Egg Harbor City. 


AT THE EXHIBITION. 


The delegates were received at. the music stand in the Main 
Building by Manager Greene and the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibitors’ Association. Mr. W. 'T. Wilkins spoke on behalf of 
the society, and returned thanks for the kind invitation to visit the 
Exhibition. He said it gave them all great pleasure to be present. 
During their stay in Philadelphia, the delegates had received the 
most hospitable treatment. The kindest feelings had been evinced 
toward them by the people of Philadelphia, and they should carry 
to their homes the same kind sentiments in return. 

Mr. J. A. H. St. Andrew, of Virginia, said that one hundred 
delegates of the society were present, and that the objects of the 
Sons of St. George were benevolence and the promotion of peace 
and good will among all English speaking people. He regarded 
the late Centennial as a forerunner of the good time coming, when 
we should turn all our swords to plowshares, and peace should 
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reign supreme. He was glad to see the Centennial perpetuated 
by the Exhibition, and hoped it would long stand an honor to 
Philadelphia and to the country. 

Mr. Charles W. Greene, on behalf of the Exhibition manage- 
ment, expressed pleasure in welcoming these representative gentle- 
men to the Main Building. While those from all the other States 
were always welcome, he was particularly glad to see so many 
present from the Canadian Dominion. The prominent share taken 
in our Centennial celebration was remembered by all, and the 
company fully appreciated the kindly interest manifested in the 
recent shipment of a large exhibit of Canadian goods for the Edu- 
cational Department of the present Exhibition. He thanked them 
for the honor of the visit. He then introduced Mr. M. Erickson, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, who welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Exhibitors’ Association, and expressed the 
kindest feelings toward all, but particularly desired to welcome 
those from England and Canada, which countries were better rep- 
resented at the Centennial than any other except the United States. 
He concluded by speaking in the highest terms of the Society of 
St. George, which he pronounced an honor to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Peirce, of Hamilton, responded on behalf of the Canadian 
delegation, and said they regretted that their visit would have to 
be brief. He could not thank Mr. Greene enough for his remarks 
with regard to the Canadian educational exhibit. Not only in the 
name of the Canadian delegates, but in that of ally he desired to 
return thanks for the very kind and hospitable treatment they had 
received. The visitors were then shown about the building, ex- 
pressing themselves much pleased with the display. 

“God save the Queen” was sung by Mr. Tomlin in the main 
transept, the whole of the company present joining in the chorus. 

After making a somewhat hurried visit to the Art Gallery and 
Horticultural Hall, the party were driven out to Mr. Smith’s place 
on the Wissahickon, where a warm and truly hospitable old Eng- 
lish welcome greeted them. After admiring the many curiosities 
manufactured from roots by the venerable proprietor, (now in his 
eightieth year), and a short pull on the river by way of an appetiz- 
er, dinner was announced.- After partaking of the good old Eng- 
lish fare—roast beef and plum pudding, washed down with nutty 
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brown ale—an adjournment to the parlor took place, where the 
hours passed rapidly away in social mirth and fun. In the gray 
of the evening, the party were whirled away to the city, many of 
the delegates having to leave for the East, West and North by 
the midnight train. 

On Saturday, the remaining delegates paid a visit to Atlantic 
City and the vineyards at Egg Harbor. A most enjoyable time 
was had, a fitting finish to the labors and enjoyments of the week. 

Thus ended the most enjoyable and successful Convention of 
the North America St. George’s Union. 
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WM. WATERALL, ESQ., 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE “‘SONS OF ST. GEORGE.” 


GENTLEMEN :—The Society of the Sons of St. George of this 
city has commissioned me, one of its humble members, to offer you, 
in their name, a word of cordial greeting and welcome. We feel 
at liberty to use earnest words of welcome to you, because the 
very atmosphere around us is charged with tender words and kind- 
ly glances that have already passed from eye to eye and ear to 
ear, and, we trust, taken from you the feeling of being strangers 
in our midst. As we bid you welcome to our City of Homes, we 
assure you that our desire is to maintain the fair fame of our city, 
won during the Centennial, for its hospitality. As we invite you 
to our private homes, we tell you that, although many of them are 
small, in this free land, like English homes, they are our castles, 
and from large hearts we bid you welcome to them. You will par- 
don us if we manifest what the Scotch call a little “dacent pride,” 
as we bid you welcome to the stately home of our venerable socie- 
ty, and tell you that true British energy laid its foundations, reared 
its marble walls, put on its capstone, crowned it with the finest 
statue of St. George and the dragon, in the world,—all in the face 
of “hard times.” With pleasure we throw wide open the doors of 
our St. George’s Hall to greet. you, gentlemen, who have come 
from the fair Dominion of Canada, from the far East, so prolific in 
ideas, and the sunny South of our adopted land, to represent your 
respective societies at this Convention of the N. A. St. George’s: 
Union. We are glad to know that all over this broad land, there 
are springing up St. George’s Societies, emulating the example of 
the older societies in caring for the suffering and unfortunate ones, 
our fellow countrymen who come among us as strangers, fresh from 
our beautiful island home. Sons of St. George, it is our mission 
to divest the stranger of his sense of loneliness in a strange land, 
to smooth the rough places and ease him of the heavy burdens in 
his new sphere of life. Let the Caesars and Napoleons pursue the 
warrior’s blood-stained path to human glory: let us emulate the 
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virtue of charity embodied in the storied life of our nation’s saint, 
who, after performing the heroic deeds we now have with us so 
exquisitely told in bronze, and after liberating the fair Princess 
Clerodilinda, you will remember, gave the costly gifts the King 
presented him with, to'the poor, and went quietly on his‘way. Let 
us shape the policy of our respective societies by the same peace- 
loving spirit that has made the life and reign of England’s Queen 
transcendently brighter to the moral vision of all good and true 
men. Victoria, the good, has ever been more ready to heal broken 
hearts than to crush them. 

England, under the benign influences of her reign, has gradual- 
ly risen from the lower plane of being the leader of the physical 
forces of the world, to that grander and higher plane of marshal- 
ing and leading its moral and intellectual forces, thus helping on- 
ward that better time that England’s gifted poet sings of in such 
lofty strains : 

‘¢When the war drum throbb’d no longer, 
And the battle flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 

Gentlemen, again we renew our hearty welcome, and will you 
pardon us for saying, as we are about to meet in convention to 
deliberate on questions pertaining to the well-being of our country- 
men, that if the hearts and energies of Lord Nelson’s men were 
fired when he uttered that famous war note, ‘ England this day 
expects that every man will do his duty,” so, in this age of light, 
a greater than Nelson, Christ, expects that every man bearing His 
name will be faithful to God and duty. 


WM. T. WILKINS, ES Q., 


OF THE SONS OF ST. GEORGE. 


Sir AND BrorHers :—lIt has fallen to my lot to say a few 
words of welcome to you as Sons of St. George and delegates of 
this Union. Brethren, 1 am free to say that I feel my inability to 
fulfill so pleasant a task. But then, we know that a generous, 
hearty welcome, a true English greeting, is not to be expressed in 
words, but deeds; and those not so much by their magnificence, 
as by their natural simplicity, not throwing around you the re- 
straints of formal society, but the freedom of home. 

As Sons of St. George, we greet you as those who claim noble, gen- 
erous, truth-loving, freedom-planting, law-abiding ancestors, whose 
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illustrious line runs back to pre-historic times, and for the last one 
thousand years, have ever been foremost as Britons, to take their 
stand for the rights of man, those natural and those acquired, and 
ever having an undying love for their native isle, lifting it from a 
barbarous state to one of superior civilization; that, to-day, among 
all the nations of the earth, to be born a Briton will carry with it 
respect and protection—all that a man has a right in this world to 
claim. The Roman citizen was protected because the tread of its 
armies made the nations tremble, and that citizen soon had his re- 
venge by the fleet-footed justice of the Roman tribunal, if his right 
was invaded. In that respect, a Briton stands on a par with the 
“most noble Roman of them all.” But, add to all that, a Briton 
has the moral power to sustain him, which is more powerful than 
the tread of armed men and serried host, proud to claim such a 
heritage and so strong an individual character, that to day, the 
English nation is substantially the same as before the Conquest, 
and while other conquered nations have lost their individuality and 
have become absorbed by the conquerors, England has maintained 
against all forces, her language, customs, laws, and absorbed into 
herself her conquerors, Roman, Norman, Pict, and Scot, and Dane, 
and fused them into one mass, known as the English nation, not 
Anglo-Saxon. Let us then be careful of the fundamental princi- 
ples that lay as the bottom rock of our glorious nation, against 
which the storms of centuries have been beating in vain, ever 
keeping in mind that to whatever clime we may he transplanted, 
we must be English so far as our principles and duty to our fellow 
men, of whatever station, or color, or nationality ; for, of all men, 
an Englishman should be cosmopolitan, for he is found a dweller 
in every part of the habitable globe, leading commerce, planting ~ 
colonies, ruling empires, formulating laws for nations just emerging 
from barbarism, making discoveries in the earth and heavens, 
building schools, establishing colleges, founding hospitals, driving 
back heathenism into the night of the past, and bringing forth 
Christianity as the light of the morning. So we welcome you of 
Canada to this, our adopted land and city, with all its beauties, 
the City of Brotherly Love, so fully carried out by the number of 
its noble charities, more than any other city, of greater diversity, 
and the Sons of St. George not the least among them, with its 
generous heart and open hands, and its beautiful, chaste marble 
hall standing in the midst of our city, an enduring monument to 
the esthetic taste and liberality of Englishmen, in a city more 
English than any other. And if it was nota city of America, it 
would be an English city. Hoping that before you return to your 
homes, we shall be able to prove all this to you by actual observa- 
tion, and add so much to your happiness while you dwell in our 
midst. As delegates, then, to this noble Union of the Sons of St. 
George, coming from different parts of this mighty land and Cana- 
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da, we welcome you to its duties, and they are of no trivial kind, 
for to you is committed the welfare of man, “a creature dear to 
God,” and not man in his prosperity only, but more especially 
man in need, at a time when to advise and counsel, and to help, is 
to prove your nationality and brotherhood, as well as to carry out 
that divine injunction of Him who was always ready to help the 
needy: “The poor ye have with you always, and when ye will, 
you can do them good,” and then the reflect influence is blessing 
on those that give. It enlarges our hearts, widens our sympathies 
and gives us a better understanding of the human character; and 
when charity is given with sincerity and without ostentation or un- 
kind scrutiny, it will have its reward in this life and in the life to 
come. Then, brother delegates, let us address ourselves to the 
work with all.our energies and directness of purpose, having a for- 
bearance with each other, so that, when we separate, we may feel 
that it has not been in vain that we have met, not only as Eng- 
lishmen and delegates, representing our different societies, but as 
brothers, having one common object, bound by the common ties of 
blood; which is thicker than water and will tell, as we who had 
the great pleasure of meeting in Old Virginia, can testify, where 
all ‘was done for comfort and happiness. ‘The fatted calf was 
killed, and we were merry.” The remembrance of such kindness 
and generous hospitality will never be removed as long as memory 
holds her sway. As far as we can, we will try and emulate such 
brotherly kindness. Come, then, brothers, to our festive board, 
and while we meet around our table and together partake of the 
good things that God has provided for his creatures, we can rejoice 
and feel the joys of brotherhood afresh, which will help to bring 
on the good time coming, when “all the world shall brothers be,” 
and our intercourse, I trust, will instruct and improve us, intellect- 
ually and morally. And we will know each other better and 
gather fresh knowledge, all tending to round out our lives and 
make us more useful in this world, to dry the tear, ease the bur- 
den, cheer the downcast, instruct the child, plant flowers, not 
thorns, in the pathway of men, and perform the duty of the pass- 
ing hour with all our might, for life is short and opportunity is 
fleeting, and we are warned by its transitory character to make the 
most of it. One of the great German poets has said, “Only the 
want of habit to do something good, is the cause why many men 
find pleasure in what is silly and absurd. One ought, every day, 
at least, to hear a little song, read a good poem, see an excellent 
picture, and, if it could be done, say something sensible.” Let us, 
then, try to imitate the excellent of the earth ; let us look for duty 
with the same earnestness that we look for pleasure. J know, 
brothers, the height charms us, but the steps to it do not, and with 
the sunny summit of our expectation in our eye, we love to walk 
along the plain. Let us not grow weary in well-doing; we shall 
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reap if we faint not, ever keeping in mind, if we fulfill our duty, we 
are agents of God, instruments in His hand to work out His purpose 
for the elevation of man, and prepare him for greater revelations 
of His power and goodness. How great the honor conferred on 
us, to be co-workers with God in some humble sphere, and, broth- 
ers, if any plan is brought before us for enlarging our work, and 
thereby increasing our opportunities for doing good, let us give it 
attention and thought, so that we may plan wisely, execute speedi- 
ly, and with perseverance carry out such plans to their desired end, 
for the future is ours, as well as the present. Other men, a hun- 
dred years ago, planted for us, and we must plant for coming gen- 
erations ; for one of the hi chest objects of man’s life is to be 
remembered when that life is fled and the green grass shall cover 
the mortal. The spirit will live in his deeds, and will become an 
influence for good. Knowing that this is the object of our gather- 
ing, and when we go again to our homes and become an atom in 
the great mountain of humanity, and perhaps to the bustling world 
and money grabbers, little and unknown, do not think that your 
labor is in vain. Keep heart, for no event of life, no good deed, 
no kind word is lost. All are treasured up and watched over by 
Him who said that a cup of cold water shall not lose its reward. 
Never mind disappointments; let them nerve you to greater deeds, 
and if you do not get the applause of men, and a shade of sadness 
should come over your spirit, and you should say— 


What shall I do lest life in silence pass ? 
And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What needst thou rue ? 


Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar: 

Worth is the ocean ; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be forever known? 
Thy duty ever. 

This did full many who yet slept unknown ; 
O, never, never. 


Thinkest thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 
Whom thou knowest not? 

By angels’ trump in Heaven, their praise is blown ; 
Divine their lot. 


What shall I do, an heir of endless life ? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife— 
Yes, with thy might. 


One perfect scheme of action then devise, 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 
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RESPONSES. 


D. BATCHELOR, ESQ., OF UTICA, NEW YORK. 


He responded to the words of welcome, and said he knew they 
were not mere empty words, He had enjoyed their hospitality, 
and would venture to say there was no city that possessed more 
English characteristics than the city of Philadelphia. ‘The first 
year of his manhood was spent in this city. When he came here 
last Autumn, and witnessed the glories of the Exposition, he saw 
what far surpassed it. West Philadelphia, which was formerly 
nothing but farms, is now a great city. When he looked around 
the magnificent hall of the Society of the Sons of St. George, he 
felt proud of being an Englishman. 


C. E. PEIRCE, ESQ., HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


He returned the thanks of the Canadian delegates for the mag- 
nificent reception they had received. It is a pride and pleasure 
for them, in looking at the hall, to think a body of men had put 
up such a building. He trusted that the stay of the Canadians 
would be conducive, not only to their own. benefit, but to that of 
the other societies. 


J. A. H. ST. ANDREW, ESQ., FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


GENTLEMEN :—On behalf of the delegation from the British 
Association of Virginia, it falls to my duty to acknowledge the 
generous welcome which has been offered us to-night. In May 
last, the members of our Association had the pleasure of meeting 
many of you in the Sunny South, and our recollections of the 
gratification afforded by our intercourse on that occasion, has 
brought us here to-day, with delightful anticipations of our visit to 
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Philadelphia. Your noble reception makes us at once at home 
and happy among friends indeed. Depend upon it, these great 
reunions are accomplishing a glorious work. ‘They are bringing 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen and Welshmen, resident in the 
United States, into closer relations of trust and friendship. ‘They 
are making Canadians and Americans better acquainted. ‘They 
are reuniting the Northern and Southern sections of our adopted 
country. ‘They are exerting no small influence upon the diploma- 
cy which regulates the relative positions of the United States and 
the United “Kingdom. It is, therefore, no merely idle purpose 
which has drawn us together from the far North of Canada to the 
extreme South of Dixie’s Land. 

It is a matter of deep regret to me that Mr. D. B. Tennant, the 
genial and whole-souled President of our Association, and many 
other of the appointed delegates from Virginia are absent to-night 
from unavoidable causes. Their hearts are with us, and your 
words of welcome will be as gratifying to them as to us. 

On behalf of Old Virginia, I may remind you that when the 
“late unpleasantness” was ended, our State was the first to chiv- 
alrously surrender the sword, and the first to extend a warm invi- 
tation to Northern and British settlers to locate within her borders. 
Southside Virginia, in which portion of the State I reside, has 
taken the lead in the immigration movement. In the region south 
of the James River, of which Petersburg may be said to be the 
metropolis, we have numerous Northern and British colonies. I 
am informed by Dr. Whitehead and Capt. Grifin, who have made 
this subject peculiarly their own, that within twenty miles of Pe- 
tersburg, there are whole townships which have been bought up 
by Northern men, and which are making excellent returns on 
investments of Northern capital and industry. ‘The country be- 
tween Richmond and Petersburg will probably, ere long, be main- 
ly owned by Northern settlers. In Mecklenburg County, the 
memory of the lamented Chief Justice Chase is perpetuated by 
the building up of “a Northern city in a Southern State,” and 
Chase City, with its four or five churches, its tobacco warehouses, 
its weekly newspaper, its numerous stores and other evidences of 
thrift and enterprise, is a conclusive proof of what Northern energy 
can accomplish in the South when wisely directed. In Charlotte 
County, there are upwards of three hundred Northern families. In 
Lunenburg, Nottoway and Cumberland, there are Northern colo- 
nies. In Amelia, Mr. Murray M. Blacker, a Deputy Lord Lieu- 
tenant and County Magistrate from the Old Country, has success- 
fully located a large British colony, appropriately designated “ the 
Abercorn Colony,” in honor of His Grace, the Duke of Abercorn. 
In Prince Edward County, at Farmville, the British colonists have 
established an ‘English and American Bank,” (which, by the 
way, passed through the panic of 1873 with open doors and credit 
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unimpaired), while the principal hotel and the local newspaper are 
conducted by Anglo-Virginians. ; 

To these facts I could add many more, showing that since the 
war, millions of dollars of Northern and British capital have been 
attracted to Southside Virginia. Of course, there have been fail- 
ures as well as successes, but, on the whole, the results have been 
highly encouraging, and it has been clearly demonstrated, that 
Northerners and Englishmen can settle in the South, with advan- 
‘tage to themselves and benefit to the country. ‘The vast mineral 
wealth of Virginia will, ere long, be developed; her immense 
water power is certain to find employment; her waste places will 
bloom again, and in “the good time coming,” the ancient Com- 
monwealth will once more uplift, her head among the Union of 
States, second to none in the wealth and enterprise, as she has ever 
been in the chivalry and nobility of her people. To promote these 
grand results, we gladly welcome settlers, whether from the East, 
the West, the North, or from Europe. Under the beneficent’ re- 
gime of President Hayes and Governor Kemper, political animosi- 
ties are dying out everywhere; but as a matter of fact, we never 
had much of that sort of thing in Virginia. Settlers in our State 
have never heard of a real or imaginary Ku-Klux. ‘They can vote 
as they please, advocate whatever opinions they choose, and will 
be respected by everybody, irrespective of politics, if they conduct 
themselves as gentlemen and bona-fide citizens. 

On behalf of Anglo-Virginians, what can I say more than that 
we love our adopted State with a devotion equal to that with 
which we always remember the land of our birth? The love of 
Old Virginia for Old England is shown in a thousand ways which 
are gratifying to the heart of the British settler. ‘The Ancient 
Dominion is the most essentially British portion of this great re- 
public. The mother of States and of statesmen is also the mother 
of adopted citizens. Of Virginians it has well been said that they 
are 

‘‘The knightliest of the knightly race, 
Who, since the days of old, 


Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold.” 


In years to come, the Union, “one and indivisible,” will have 
reason to rejoice, not so much perhaps in the victories of war, as in 
the fact that this gallant people of the genial Southern clime have 
been preserved to the nation, whose grandeur and glories they 
have done so much to create, and will yet do more to extend. 
After the civil war, Pennsylvania nobly came forward with the 
sublime greeting to the South of “let brotherly love continue,” 
and I am here to tell you that this message of peace was accepted, 
and that Virginia and Pennsylvania stand united for all time. 

Gentlemen, we have long heard of your great St. George’s So- 
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ciety and of your magnificent St. George’s Hall. Your good deeds 
and grand achievements have stimulated us to strive, however 
humbly, to follow in your footsteps. While we can never hope to 
attain the success which has crowned your efforts, we are neverthe- 
less encouraged thereby to do what little we can in the same good 
cause. Your society is a glorious exemplar to similar organiza- 
tions elsewhere. We will gladly follow your lead. Our presence 
at this Convention will but serve to strengthen our resolves that 
the British Association of Virginia shall yet be made a credit to 
Old Virginia and a permanent blessing to our British settlers. 
May the smile of Heaven rest on all your undertakings, and may 
the friendships formed in Virginia and strengthened in Philadel- 
phia, grow with our years and extend with our wisdom. 


G. W. LONGSTAFF, ESQ., BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


Being the recipients of such a truly generous British welcome, 
and listening to the hearty expressions of fellowship and good 
feeling, we realize the truth of the words of the old song: “Tis a 
rich, rough gem, deny it who can; and this is the heart of an Eng- 
lishman.” 

We have come here, Mr. President, to use our best efforts for 
the purpose of extending among our fellow countrymen this same 
bond of unity, until it shall embrace all honest Englishmen on 
this side of the Atlantic, and we trust the characteristic, energy, 
pluck and perseverance of my countrymen will accomplish this 
result. For our own little society, I will say a few words by way 
of defining our present position. We number about one hundred 
members, and have been organized about four years. At first, its 
objects were more social and convivial than benevolent; but the 
earnest, thinking men soon became dissatisfied with this, and re- 
solved to build up a society that should be a credit and honor to 
Englishmen ; a society that should relieve the distressed, feed the 
hungry, and care for the widow and orphan. Iam proud to say 
that in these respects, our society is a success, and we feel that we 
shall go back from this Convention with renewed strength and 
vigor for the good work. On hehalf of the Bridgeport delegation, 
I beg to thank you heartily for the kind welcome you have ex- 
tended to us. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF 


LEWIS THOMPSON, PRESIDENT NORTH AMERICA 
ST. GEORGE’S UNION, 


AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, IN ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA, ON WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1877. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 


Once more, we are assembled in what we may term the Annual 
Parliament of Englishmen in the United States and Canada. On 
this occasion, it first becomes my pleasing duty, on behalf of the 
members of the ancient and prosperous Society of the Sons of St. 
George, to welcome you, one and all, to the hospitable city of 
Philadelphia. Sons of St. George, our hearts, our homes, and our 
hospitality respond to your presence with delight, and we hope to 
make your visit to Philadelphia at once agreeable and useful. All 
we ask is, that you will make your wants known, that they may 
be supplied, and that you will accept what we have to offer, as 
unreservedly as we tender the same. 

Our esteemed Secretary, Mr. Underdown, will place before the 
Convention some account of the success and usefulness of the Phil- 
adelphia Sons of St. George. I will, therefore, only say, respect- 
ing it, that it worthily maintains the great name it has reccived, 
by what I may term charitable succession—surely a genuine apos- 
tolic succession—from those heroes of the past, Benjamin Franklin, 
good Bishop White, Governor Penn and Mr. Thornton (the father 
of our beloved Sir Edward Thornton, the British Ambassador at 
Washington)—all of whom were identified with its early history. 
This society is not only older than the American Union, but is 
also, I believe, the oldest St. George’s Society in this country. 

In Philadelphia, the delegates will find a city which, in many 
respects, is essentially English. As “every Englishman’s house 
is his castle,” so you will discover it to be here. This is a home- 
loving people, and more than in any other American city are there 
homes for all, from the humble laborer to the merchant prince. 
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Philadelphians of all classes are like Englishmen, and believe 
that :-— 


*“Be it ever so humble, 
There is no place like home.” 


They live in genuine homes, and do not affect the gregarious hab- 
its of their fellow-citizens in some other cities. They live at home, 
and do not board out. ‘To these homes, then, you are welcome. 

In viewing many of our public buildings, you will be reminded 
of Old England. Independence Hall is a quaint and perfect spe- 
cimen of English architecture in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
the earlier Georges. This grand old historic building is rich in 
memories which, like the inspirations of Shakespeare and of Mil- 
ton, belong now to all the English-speaking nations. ‘The great- 
ness of Washington and of the fathers of the republic descends, as 
a noble heritage, to the Anglo-Saxon race, and is limited to no 
mere division of that race. Passing along our streets, you may 
yet catch glimpses of members of that ‘Society of Friends” who 
helped William Penn to lay the foundations of Pennsylvania in 
peace and righteousness. “’'The Quaker of the olden time,” im- 
mortalized by Whittier, still survives in this city : 


The Quaker of the Olden Time! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through.” 


Meeting in this city, which the peaceful Quakers dedicated to 
Brotherly Love, we may well hope that the blessing of the God of 
Peace and Love may follow our deliberations. 

That Englishmen have largely contributed to the growth and 
extension of the trade and commerce of our city, is beyond dispute. 
Many of our merchant princes are of English origin, and in every 
department. of business enterprise there are Anglo-Americans, 
whose careers are honorable to themselves and creditable to the 
countries of both their birth and adoption. 

Gentlemen, you meet in Philadelphia, not only in the most 
appropriate place in the United States, but also under circum- 
stances of a peculiarly auspicious character. A year ago, the first 
Centennial of American Independence was here celebrated, amid 
international festivities of peace. Old England and Young Amer- 
ica then grasped hands in friendship, for all time. The magnifi- 
cent Centennial Exposition owed no small portion of its unparal- 
leled success to the hearty sympathy and coéperation of Great 
Britain and her colonies. ‘The young, vigorous and go-a-head 
Dominion of Canada, so ably represented by gentlemen I see be- 
fore me, was admitted, by all fair-minded observers, to have occu- 
pied a foremost place in the displays of the industries of the world; 
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and once more, in this assemblage, Beautiful Columbia and Fair 
Canada lock arms in a sisterly embrace. 

This Convention, under the banner of St. George, has assembled 
for no ulterior purposes of private gain or political advantage. 
Anglo-Americans do not trade on their nationality. ‘They do not 
seek to win political positions and soft places under Government, 
by race combinations. Ours is purely an association of brotherly 
love. Those of us who reside in the United States, seek only to 
become good citizens, to obey the laws, succeed In businéss, pay 
our taxes, and in every respect prove worthy of the land of our 
adoption. We desire to appropriate to ourselves no public spoils, 
and our platform is one of philanthropy and not of politics. Eng- 
lishmen in the United States seldom seek and rarely accept public 
office ; and hence the influence they exert, is quiet and useful rath- 
er than noisy and self-assertive. And yet, from the very begin- 
ning of the republic, Anglo-Americans have contributed as largely, 
perhaps, as any class of citizens, to its success and: prosperity. 

Within the past few years, a perceptible change has come over 
the native American mind with regard to English Americans. 
Time was when England was hated and Englishmen were dis- 
liked by the leading politicians of this country. In those days, it 
seemed as if Americans cared only for those citizens of foreign 
birth of whom it could be said: 


‘‘True patriots they, for be it understood, 
They left their country for their country’s good.” 


It is gratifying, however, to note that during recent years, Eng- 
lishmen and Americans have been brought into closer friendship. 
The satisfactory adjustment of all matters in dispute by the noble 
and Christian methods of arbitration; the heartiness with which 
John Bull assisted Brother Jonathan in the Centennial Exposition 
last year; the International British Celebration in Virginia, and 
the enthusiasm with which Ex President Grant has been received 
in England, as a representative American, all illustrate the genu- 
ine affection which binds the two greatest nations of the world to- 
gether. 

In many respects, the true mission of the Englishman in the 
United States is to advance the sacred cause of peace. Our efforts 
aim at peace between the English-speaking nations of every clime. 
May I not add, that our labors may also be useful in healing the 
differences which once divided our fellow-citizens? This, at all 
events, is my belief. Ido most firmly believe that such gather- 
ings as the Petersburg Celebration and the Annual Conventions 
of this Union are, under Divine Providence, becoming powerful 
agencies of peace and reconciliation. We of the North, have been 
to the South, and have seen with our own eyes the good order and 
Christian progress which characterize Southern communities. You, 
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genflemen of the South, as you mingle among the people of the 
Northern States, will be able to return to your homes and friends, 
to testify that the dead past is buried and the living present means © 
“no North, no South, but one Union.” 

It cannot but be gratifying to the Hon. George J. Bryan, of 
Buffalo; the Hon. Daniel Batchelor, of Utica; Joseph Mellor, 
Esq., Auburn, N. Y.; Dr. James Fuller, Syracuse, N. Y.; and 
the other public-spirited gentlemen, who, four or five years ago, 
founded the North America St. George’s Union, to see that, in so 
short a time, it has accomplished so much eood. It has brought 
Canada and the United States closer together, not with any fool- 
ish idea of establishing a united autonomy, but as kindred nations, 
living side by side in peace and friendship, and emulous only of 
doing good deeds, the one to the other. As I have remarked, this 
Union has been also a messenger of peace between the Northern 
and Southern sections of the United States. More than all, the 
Union has benefited Englishmen, resident in the United States, 
everywhere. If, within the past few years, Anglo-Americans have 
made their influence known and widely acknowledged—and always 
for good; if the American press and people have at length recog- 
nized the fact that Anglo-Americans form an enterprising, philan- 
thropic and patriotic portion of the nation; then, sirs, the quiet, 
unostentatious and useful labors of this St. George’s Union have 
largely assisted in accomplishing these happy results. . Loyal Can- 
adians may rejoice to see that they are now welcomed within the 
borders of the United States as friendly allies, and not viewed 
askance as possible food for the eagles of Uncle Sam. Our South- 
ern brethren may “hope on, hope. ever,” as they find themselves 
welcome guests in Northern cities., Englishmen everywhere, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, may well acknowledge the good Provi- 
dence which, through the ‘St. George’s Union, has elevated: their 
position in the nation and made the word English a synonym of 
respectability. Native Americans have also some reason to be 
proud that their universal invitations to immigrants have brought 
them adopted citizens who, in the United States, are always ready 
to practice those great principles of patriotism, benevolence and 
Christianity which they inherited from a glorious ancestry in the 
Old Country. 

In thus speaking of what is Hnglish in the United States, I 
must, of course, be understood to refer to whatever is British. My 
remarks apply also to loyal Irishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and 
others who once lived under the protection of— 


‘*'The flag which braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 


We acknowledge no divisions between us in remembering our 
British origin. Here, I would say that the presence of members 
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of the St. Andrew’s Societies, Cambria Societies, Caledonian and 
Irish Associations, in many of our meetings, has given me unqual- 
ified pleasure. I hope to see the day when our St. George’s Union 
will develop into a great North America British League, in which 
_ we shall carry on our labors, side by side with our Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish brethren. Yes, my friends of the United States and of 
Canada and of Europe, our Association, in labors of love, is of 
happy omen for humanity, and cannot but receive the Divine 
blessing. 


‘God is Love, saith the Evangel ; a 


And our world of woe and sin 
Is made light and happy only when 
A Love is shining in.” 


The Annual Report of the proceedings of your Executive Com- 
mittee, which will be submitted to you by our indefatigable fellow- 
worker, Mr. William Tomlin, of Connecticut, will be found to be 
a most interesting and instructive document. Your committee 
have taken important action on many matters which it will be the 
duty of the Convention to consider, and possibly amend or supple- 
ment. ‘I'he adoption of a uniform badge of membership now only 
awaits the definitive action of local societies. A general visiting 
card has been prepared, which, issued to individual members of 
good standing, will bring the membership of all our affiliated so- 
cieties into friendly communion, and will confer the benefits of our 
great bond of brotherhood on every member of our several socie- 
ties. Your committee recommend the Convention to legislate with 
the view of preventing, in future, the fraud and imposition which 
have so often been practised on St. George’s Societies by design- 
ing impostors, who go about the country, assuming any nationality 
which will serve their purpose to extract benefactions from the 
charitable. Your committee desire, also, that steps may be taken 
for the assistance of worthy members of our societies, in their ef- 
forts to obtain employment, or to change their residences from one 
State or province to another. A new Constitution will be submit- 
ted to your consideration, which, if adopted, will, your committee 
believe, make the Union not only the connecting link between ex- 
isting St. George’s Societies, but will largely facilitate and encour- 
age the formation of new societies. The Annual Report will 
explain how faithfully the Special Committee, appointed at the 
last Annual Convention, fulfilled their duties in aiding the British 
Association of Virginia to organize and successfully carry through 
the grand International British Celebration in Virginia, on Queen 
Victoria’s Birthday, last May. But neither the report nor any- 
thing we can say and do, can adequately measure the noble hos- 
pitality with which the people of the Ancient Dominion welcomed 
the delegates from Canada and the North to their hearts and 
homes. In time to come, the good accomplished by that great 
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International gathering will become more and more manifest. 'T'o 
those of us whose good fortune it was to unite in the Celebration, 
it will ever remain a green spot in our memories, while it will for- 
ever give Old Virginia a warm place in the hearts of British people 
all over the world. 

It will be necessary for the Convention to decide on the place 
of meeting for next year, which, of right, belongs to Canada; and 
also to legislate on numerous questions of vital importance. My 
faith in the sound common sense of the English character induces 
me to believe that the immediate results of our deliberations will 
be an increase of usefulness, an improved organization and the 
general progress of the Union. 

In conclusion, as an Englishman proud of the land of his birth, 
and as an American not less proud of the land of his adoption, I 
believe in our St. George’s Union as a missioner of good to Old 
England, to Fair Canada and to the United States. Never has 
the pride of race, tempered, as I hope, by the humility of the 
Christian religion, glowed within me more than at this moment. 
What a glorious destiny, under Divine direction, is that of the 
Anglo-Saxon race! Britannia, with her millions of stalwart sons 
and hundreds of millions of Christianized and civilized aborigines, 
carrying the standard of the Cross into the darkest places of the 
world! Columbia, extending a new Christendom from the stormy 
Atlantic to the gentle Pacific! Young and already glorious 
Anglo-Saxon Confederations, organized in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and the West Indies! The English language spok- 
en in far-off Japan, and rapidly becoming the one language which 
men of education must understand and adopt in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, as the Roman Church has Latinized all her services in 
every nation! Such is the outlook to-day, and in our efforts at 
moral and social reform, I would say to you, in the words of the 
poet whom I have already quoted : 


““The great hearts of your olden time 
Are beating with you, full and strong ; 
All holy memories and sublime 
And glorious round ye throng. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and every tide, 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side.” 


Gentlemen, I have now the honor to declare this Convention of 
the North America St. George’s Union open for the transaction of 
business. 
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PeAGPiES Rea@un © a bier: 


“AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE NORTH AMERICA 
ST. GEORGE’S UNION.” 


BY D. BATCHELOR, ESQ., TREASURER, UTICA, N. Y. 


Since the Executive Committee instructed me to prepare a paper, 
to be read before this Convention, some new and incessant duties 
have occupied my time, hence my effort is but brief, and your pa- 
tience will be the less tried in listening to the reading thereof. 
The theme set apart, is the “Aims and Objects of the North 
America St. George’s Union.” It is a trite saying that “ Union is 
strength,” and no matter what may be the enterprise engaged in, 
the adage is true; but if united action were applied to such hu- 
mane and benevolent operations as are constantly performed by 
the various St. George’s Societies all over North America, then 
the old saying, so far as we are concerned, would be true and 
beautiful. It is, however, a fact that the St. George’s Societies 
do not act in concert, and indeed, there are those who honestly 
assert that there is no necessity for united action, and this, too, 
notwithstanding the fact that the almoners of the separate organi- 
zations are constantly imposed upon by unworthy itinerants, whose 
whole lives are spent in the practice of deceit and inventing the 
most plausible and pitiful tales, solely as a means to “ raise the 
wind.” It is also well known that until the last Report of the 
Proceedings of the Union was published, (when a very imperfect 
list of the names of officials was printed), most of the scattered so- 
cieties were unknown to each other, and direct correspondence was, 
of course, impossible. Now, one aim of this Union is, I hope, to 
devise some scheme whereby the affiliated societies, at least, can 
so act in concert that when called on to help an unfortunate but 
deserving fellow countryman, especially if he be a member of our 
benevolent body, they can render him that little assistance with a 
cheerful confidence. And is it not also very desirable that the 
local societies should be able to give to a worthy applicant an 
authorized credential as to apparent character and condition? If, 
on the other hand, an impostor is going the rounds, it is well that 
he should be heralded in advance, either by missive or telegram. 
What I have suggested is but tentative and perhaps open to objec- 
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tions in its working operations, yet if essayed, good would be done 
and more and more perfect methods at last adopted. I have writ- 
ten and received many letters, along the line of the New York 
Central Railroad, on this matter, either commending or condemn- 
ing many of those who have claimed aid as unfortunate Britons. 
As I have before stated in this and a former paper, there are no 
proper means by which one society can advise another of the ad- 
vent of an impostor, nor is there any system by which the worthy 
destitute, as they journey to their destination, can be commended 
en route from one society to another. I confess that I have no 
well-considered scheme to offer, relative to these delicate matters, 
yet I trust that the subject will be thoroughly discussed by this 
Convention, and action taken thereon. Ought it not, too, to be an 
object of the Union that all its affiliated members, when impelled 
to travel from State to State, or province to province, that they 
should know, by repute at least, the names of prominent members 
of the St. George’s or other British benevolent societies in the 
places which they visit? To make this object easier, the Union 
has, through its excellent Secretary, Mr. Tomlin, issued traveling 
cards, bearing the seal of the Union. These are for the use of 
affiliating societies, and are to be dispensed to their members when 
going abroad. The cards ought to be dated at the exact time when 
the traveler begins his journey. It is evident that by these and 
kindred means, if judiciously managed, very desirable social and 
confidential relations might be made between Englishmen in various 
and remote places all over the country. Another object, and one 
of no small import to us as Britons, is that by all these efforts, and 
also by our annual reunions, we keep fresh the recollections and 
reminiscences of our native land and her thousand years of glorious 
history ; also, that we, anywhere and everywhere, bring our great 
commercial influence to bear against those who would bring England 
and America into conflict; that we at all times endeavor to foster 
that natural sentiment of union which exists among the English- 
speaking people on this continent. It should be a paramount aim 
and object to encourage that feeling of cordiality and good will 
which so recently found utterance from the lips of General Grant, 
and which he so eloquently and so ingenuously expressed in the 
presence of potentate, peers and people, in Old England, when he 
said: “Iam delighted with the cordial reception given to me by 
the people of England. I take it as an honor to my country, and 
I hope that England and America will always be at peace. I 
believe, too, that nothing should occur to disturb the peaceful 
relations now so firmly established between the two countries.” 
The emotions awakened in the breasts of thousands of English- 
men and English women in America, on reading that utterance, 
were of the most exquisite delight. There are few cultivated 
Americans but in their heart of hearts love Old Mother England, 
do 
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and are proud of her history, her grand literature and her mighty 
achievements. Shakspeare, Spencer and Bacon, Peterboro, Marl- 
boro and Wolfe as much belong to the American of long lineage 
on this continent, as they do to the Englishman just arrived at the 
port of Philadelphia. Race, language, law, literature, freedom,— 
all came, in rich argosies, to America, not out of the Tiber, but 
out of the Thames. Well might a great American poet say: 


To England, over dale and mountain, 

My fancy flew from clime more fair; 

My blood, which knew its parent fountain, 
Ran warm and fast in England’s air. 
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Riv A Ere 


ON “THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF ST. GEORGE OF 
PHILADELPHIA, ITS USEFULNESS AND SUCCESS.” 


BY WILLIAM UNDERDOWN, ESQ., SECRETARY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


I have been placed upon the programme of this Convention to 
address you upon the “Society of the Sons of St. George of Phil- 
adelphia, its Usefulness and Success.” I do not propose to occupy 
your time to any great length, but as briefly as I can to discharge 
the duty assigned me, with the hope that something may be stated 
that may interest the delegates who have come from a distance, 
and perhaps throw out some hints that may be put in practice by 
our younger societies. 

First, then, “The Society of the Sons of St. George.” Our full 
corporate title reads thus: “The Society of the Sons of St. George, 
established at Philadelphia, for the advice and assistance of Eng- 
lishmen in distress.” I know of no society or association, either 
American or foreign, whose title is so expressive as ours. The 
very reading of our name unfolds our character ‘and work. Gen- 
tlemen, we are getting rather old, but we don’t want you to carry 
home with you the impression that we are getting at all feeble in 
our old age, but rather that we are trying to be more useful and 
vigorous each year that is added to our history. Some of you are 
perhaps aware that we celebrated our one hundred and fifth annj- 
versary on the 23d of April last ; consequently, we are in our one 
hundred and sixth year. Let us in imagination picture, if we can, 
the birth and birthplace of this society, on St. George’s Day, 1772. 
There assembled at Patrick Byrne’s tavern, on Front street, below 
Walnut, on that memorable occasion, eighty-five Englishmen, who 
subscribed their names—as you can see by referring to that first 
Minute Book of this society—and formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, with the title before mentioned: not for the purpose of 
keeping alive any invidious national distinction, but merely that 
unfortunate Englishmen, and especially those who are strangers in 
America, may know where to apply for advice and assistance. It 
may be interesting to you to know the class of men who composed 
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those first eighty-five members. Gentlemen, we are proud of our 
ancestors! The first name upon that honored list is the Rev. 
Richard Peters, D. D., rector of Christ Church and St. Peter's, 
who was the first President of the society. Robert Morris was the 
first Vice-President. This gentleman you will all remember as 
the eminent merchant, financier and patriot. Other illustrious 
names might be mentioned if time would permit. We will only 
state that in that list were four clergymen, eight physicians, seven 
captains and one lieutenant, and sixty-five others, who were private 

entlemen, active merchants, or members of the legal profession. 
Soon after the formation of the Society, we find the names of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Bishop White, the first Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop in the United States. Can any other benevolent society 
on this continent point to a more honorable origin than ours ? 
Could the spirits of those departed founders gather here with us, 
to-night, in this noble hall, and were permitted to speak to us, 
what should we hear? Methinks there would be great rejoicing 
among themselves for what they were permitted to do, more than a 
century ago, and then a solemn word to us :—“ Be thou faithful to 
thy trust;” and to others :—‘‘ Go and do likewise.” 

We will not attempt to sketch the century and more, that has 
passed, only to mention that we celebrated our centennial on St. 
George’s Day, April 23d, 1872,—four years before the centennial 
of these United States—a full account of which will be found in 
our Historical Sketch, from pages 32 to 55. At that time, our 
society numbered three hundred and sixty-four members, seventy- 
two of which were elected on that day. We have now over six 
hundred on the roll. Six months ago, our membership was larger, 
but many names have been stricken from the list on account of 
removals from the city and other causes. We may here state with 
great pleasure that we have now the honored name of Sir Edward 
Thornton, Her British Majesty’s Minister at Washington, on our 
roll of members, who is a liberal contributor to our benevolent 
fund annually; and also, Charles E. K. Kortright, Esq., who has 
for so many years been Her British Majesty’s Consul at this port, 
also a liberal contributor to our society. 

We have spoken of our birthplace: we will say a few words 
about our dwelling-place. The society, as you have heard, had 
‘ts birth in a tavern. It now dwells in a stately marble hall: we 
will call it a Temple of Charity, for that is its main object and 
end. During the first century of our history, we had no settled 
habitation. he society met where best it could until 1868, when 
we located in room No. 30, Merchants’ Exchange, which was com- 
fortably furnished by contributions of our members, for the meet- 
ings of the society and its work of charity, but this room was far 
too small, only accommodating about seventy-five persons. Soon 
after our centennial, a committee was appointed, to consider the 
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propriety of building a St. George’s Hall. In February, 1875, 
the committee heard that this property was for sale. A meeting 
of the officers was called, and the subject fully discussed, which 
resulted in a special meeting of the soviety being held, one week 
from that night. It proved to be the most stormy night of the 
whole winter, and some members did not attend because they con- 
sidered the night too bad to get a quorum, which is thirteen; but 
such was the interest in the enterprise, that nearly seventy-five 
members were present, and before the meeting adjourned, sufficient 
money was subscribed to purchase the property, which was done 
the following day, February 26, 1875. We did not get possession 
until June. Work was immediately commenced, under the daily 
superintendence of the honored President of this Union. Gentle- 
men, need I say more? Does it not speak for itself? 

It was opened with appropriate services, on April 20th, 23d and 
24th of last year. Those of you who have not yet read the ac- 
count of those exercises, will be furnished with a copy before you 
depart. ‘There is one fact connected with these opening services, 
which I cannot pass unnoticed. St. George’s Day, our one hun- 
dred and fourth anniversary, fell on Sunday, as you will remem- 
ber. It was considered appropriate that we should have a dedica- 
tory religious service on that day. The hall was packed long 
before the time to commence the service. Nine clergymen officiat- 
ing on the occasion, it was a sight, gentlemen, that will ever be 
remembered by those present. ‘The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Rudder, rector of St. Stephen’s Church. J would ask 
you to give it a careful perusal. It will amply repay you. When 
you have read it, loan it to your fellow members. Livery English- 
man, yea, every one who speaks the English language, is interest- 
ed in what the Doctor has there sketched. And now, gentlemen, 
1 think your eyes see and your ears have heard that the Society of 
the Sons of St. George of Philadelphia, is a living reality and a 
success. But one point only remains for me to prove. Has it 
been useful during the century and more that has passed? I wish 
briefly to state to you what our work is, and how we do it. Ever 
since the formation of the society, its main object, as its title de- 
clares, has been to give advice and assistance to Englishmen in 
distress, more especially the newly arrived from our dear native 
isle. It would be impossible to give you the century’s work in 
dollars and cents. Although a record is and has been kept of the 
stewards’ work, which is very good as far as it goes, and which 
our friends are invited to inspect, yet, gentlemen, I am bold to say 
it does not give a full detail of all the work done by the society. 
But there is another book, which we shall see by-and-by, in which 
is. recorded every kind word that has been spoken to the needy 
applicant, every kind act and deed done by the officers and mem- 
bers of this society. I refer to that book kept by Him who no- 
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ticeth the cnp of cold water given in His name. Will it not be 
interesting then to look back upon our work of charity and love? 
Gentlemen, brothers of St. George, I pity the Englishman who 
now stands aloof from our society and its work of charity, because 
it costs a few dollars a year and not a little time to be an active 
meinber or ofhcer; but such men will be more the objects of pity 
hereafter, when the Master shall say: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.” The usefulness of 
our society may be, perhaps, best shown by giving you one of 
our steward’s reports as an illustration. The report reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The acting stewards for the quarter ending July 23, 1876, beg 
to report that the applications for relief, advice and assistance, 
have been quite numerous and varied in their character, taxing 
alike the judgment and abilities of your stewards, as best how to 
meet them. Large numbers having been attracted hither, in the 
hope of finding somethiny to do, either directly or indirectly, with 
the Centennial, or resulting therefrom, have only met with dis- 
appointment and trouble, while sickness and disease have rendered 
many who otherwise w nad have been able to keep themselves, 
utterly incapable of doing so. A case of this sort was that of 
Thomas R recommended by Mr. Charles § , who had but 
recently arrived from England, but during the few months he had 
been here, had contracted a severe lung disease, which rendered 
him entirely unfit for work. Another case wherein no money was 
expended by the society, but as exemplifying the good it does and 
the work it often performs which cannot be shown by figures, was’ 
that of a poor man, who, but for the quick and determined inter- 
position of the stewards, would have been not only cheated out of 
the money that had been collected to enable him to return to Eng- 
land, but would have been compelled thereby to seek refuge in 
the almshouse. Many instances could be given to illustrate the 
character of the work, as well as the unwritten amount of pecuni- 
ary aid that is so often rendered by individual members of the 
society, of which no record is made upon their books. 

“The following is a summary of the amount expended during 
the quarter : 


Cash paid to three hundred and thirty-two applicants, - $262 60 
Cash paid for lodging and meals to three hundred and 


nine homeless ones, - re : - - »123.50 
Meals, . - -. - - 9 10 
Twenty passes to New Pore . - - =o 2000 

$415 20 


“Of this amount, sixty-eight dollars was contributed by individ- 
ual members, for special cases, We can also state from personal 
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knowledge, that some sixty to seventy-five dollars additional were 
contributed by members of the society, not recorded in the stew- 
ards’ book. We would suggest hereafter that all personal relief 
be entered in the contingent book, so that the society may show at 
least the pecuniary good it does.” 

This, gentlemen, is the work of a summer quarter. Let me 
give you the figures for a winter quarter. I have selected the one 
immediately after the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. The distress 
witnessed that winter, was perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
our society. Our stewards met daily at our room, No. 30 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, at four o’clock, and were frequently engaged 
until seven o’clock, hearing the tales of suffering of so many appli- 
cants. The stewards made eight hundred and nineteen entries on 
their book for that quarter, representing from three to four thou- 
sand persons relieved, as follows: 


Cash given to applicants, - : : - $495 98 

Cash paid for six hundred and seventy-three nights’ 
lodging and meals to homeless ones, . - 269 25 
Cash paid for coal, - : - - 93 72 
ee a PTOCETION, - - - - 108 50 
ee ee nos Ls: - - - - 21 25 
“ *¢ shoes and sundries, - - - 53 74 
: $1,042 44 

To which we may add the amount saved by reduction 
on passages to England, - - : - 180 00 
Estimated value of clothing distributed, - — - 200 00 

Amount contributed by members, for a library at the 
institution where we send our applicants for lodging, 80 00 
$1,502 44 


If time would permit me to detail the many distressing cases 
that were personally visited by the stewards and their wives and 
other ladies, during that quarter, the stoutest heart here, to-night, 
would be melted to tears. We will mention but two. The first 
was that of a poor woman, near her confinement, who came to the 
room in great pain, having been at the Continental Hotel, to pur- 
chase ten cents’ worth of pieces. While standing in line, waiting 
her turn, she was kicked in the stomach by a colored woman, to 
make her fall back and lose her place. We hurried her home. 
She was, soon after, visited by one of the ladies and two of the 
officers. We found her, with the new-born babe at her breast, 
without any bed or bed-clothes. All] she had to cover them was a 
piece of old rag-carpet. We immediately purchased a comfort- 
able, soft mattrass and proper bed-clothes, and made the poor 
woman comfortable. Our second case was a family of about 
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twelve persons, including the grandmother. ‘There were males 
and females, all living—or rather, existing—in a small batek 
fourth-story room; and the landing of that same floor !—such a 
sight I never wish to witness again. This family all without em- 
ployment and almost starved, having parted with almost every 
article before they made their wants known. ‘These cases, gentle- 
men, will illustrate what our stewards are doing, more or less, all 
the year round. Let me say a word for our counsellor, who at- 
tends to all legal cases brought before the society, and they are 
not a few, I assure you. One poor woman was saved from the 
gallows by his timely aid. Many having been wrongly cast into 
prison, have been released, and many saved from going to prison. 
A very interesting case you will find on page 28 of our Historical 
Sketch, to which I would refer you. It is the case of the little 
child known to us as the ‘“‘ Young Zephyr,” who was cruelly treat- 
ed by a Frenchman. We had him arrested and put under bail for 
trial. The bail was forfeited. The result was, the Judge com- 
mitted the child to the Northern Home for Friendless Children, to 
be reared under the superintendence of our society, and seven hun- 
dred dollars was handed over to us in trust for him, when he 
arrives at that age to leave that excellent institution and com- 
mence life on his own account. 

Need I detain you longer, gentlemen, to prove my last point? 
T will only mention one other act of our society for the good of 
our fellow countrymen, which, perhaps, far exceeds all others in 
its wide-extended usefulness. To my mind, if there were nothing 
else on record, during the century passed, we and our fellow coun- 
trymen, not only in England, but throughout the entire British 
Empire, have cause to rejoice that this society was ever estab- 
lished, for who can estimate the amount of suffering and disap- 
pointment our prompt action prevented. I refer to our letters to 
the London Times, the Manchester Guardian and the Liverpool 
Mercury, in the summer of 1874. The cause of these letters was 
as follows: We learned from several applicants that large bills 
were posted up in England, stating that ten thousand men were 
wanted, to work on the Centennial buildings at Philadelphia; 
wages, five pounds sterling per week. This induced many to 
take passage to this city, to find themselves the victims of design- 
ing men, who only cared for what they could make out of their 
passage money or the commission thereon. We felt it our duty to 
address a letter to each of the above papers, stating these placards 
were base misrepresentations. These eee very kindly publish- 
ed our letters immediately, with strong editorials on the subject, 
and sent us copies of their papers. There was scarcely a paper of 
any note in England that did not republish these letters. In fact, 
they were also published in. many of the colonial papers. The 
result of this was, emigration was immediately checked, and there- 
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by many saved the bitter disappointment they would otherwise 
have been exposed to. 

Gentlemen, one closing word. We are here in council from 
different parts of this North American continent. What is our ob- 
ject in thus assembling together? If I understand it aright, it is 
to make our societies more useful for good to our brethren in dis- 
tress. ‘This we may be enabled to do by learning from each other. 
If I have stated anything to you, to-night, to this end, then I 
have accomplished the design of my paper, and we will all have 
cause to rejoice that we have met in this City of Brotherly Love, 
in this St. George’s Hall, beneath the two greatest flags, those of 
England and America, which, placed side by side, as they are now 
upon our Hall, will be the great defenders of civil and religious 
liberty, and also ever be the emblems of CHarrry, PEACE AND 
Love. | 
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ON THE *‘IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING HOMES FOR 
IMPOVERISHED MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S 
SOCIETIES, AND ASYLUMS FOR CHILDREN OF 
ENGLISH PARENTS, LEFT ORPHANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY.” 


BY WM. TOMLIN, ESQ., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, BRIDGE-: 
PORT, CONN. 


head before the Convention of the North America St. George’s 
Union, held at St. Georges Hall, Philadelphia, 
September, 1877. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—Being a true admirer and 
lover of nature, when possible, I steal away from the busy haunts 
of every-day life, and amid rural scenes, delight to muse and con- 
jure up before my mind’s eye, as in a panorama, recollections ‘‘sad 
but sweet,” of the days of “auld lang syne;” and the following 
truthful soliloquy that our immortal poet, Shakspeare, declaims 
from the lips of Jacques, while musing in the forest, often comes 
to my mind: “All the world’s a stage, and men and women mere- 
ly players: they have their exits and their entrances, and one man 
in his time plays many parts, his acts being seven ages.” In the 
course of half a century’s career, I have played many parts; but 
the question comes home: Have I played that part, or have any of 
us done so effectually, in the several roles in which we have been 
cast in the great drama of life, of “doing unto others as we would 
be done by?” Iam afraid not; and we are constantly reminded 
by the “call-boy,” conscience, that the stage is waiting, and the 
assistance of the Divine Prompter is needed, to turn our thoughts 
from self and teach us how to act out faithfully the part allotted us 
until the closing scene, when the curtain of death is rung down 
upon the stage of human existence, “and the place that knew us 
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once, knows us no more for ever.” “Life is only a shadow, but a 
shadow may bless land and sea in passing.” There is a responsi- 
bility resting on every one, and it behooves all of us to examine 
ourselves and see whether we have been a blessing to our fellow 
men, or, on the contrary, been so wrapped up in self, that on an 
honest retrospection, we shall have to admit that our lives have 
been, in a measure, a blank. In connection with these thoughts, 
arose the idea of making an effort to establish and found homes for 
our unfortunate countrymen, and asylums or schools for their or- 
phans. I mentioned it to a few friends, who thought favorably of 
it, and I was encouraged to lay the subject before this Convention, 
merely as a suggestion to be carried out in the future, if it meets 
your approval. What is the secret of our beloved country’s won- 
derful success as a nation? I believe it is in the multitudinous 
and glorious institutions of charity and benevolence, founded by 
wise and good men, in the days gone by; and that the continuous 
prayers of the faithful participators of these noble institutions have 
ascended, like sweet-smelling incense, to the Great Architect of the 
Universe, who has blessed the land for their sake. What feelings 
of thankfulness and pride well up in the breasts of all true Eng- 
lishmen, when he hears remarks made by observant travelers, that 
the “charitable institutions of Old England are the pride and glory 
of the land;” and although some of these noble charities are, abus- 
ed, and the intent of the founders has not been fully carried out, 
still the fact remains, they are there, lasting monuments “ till time 
shall be no more,” of the good intentions of the worthy benefac- 
tors. In these degenerate days, the worship of Mammon and the 
desire to heap up riches (“knowing not who shall gather them,”) 
is the all-absorbing idea of the majority. “Is there any money in 
it?” is the first question asked when any new scheme is broached, 
as if the getting of it was the first and principal duty of man. 
How often does it prove a phantom, and, like the imaginary dag- 
ger seen by Macbeth, that, after hands and brain have toiled to 
grasp it, it “melts into air, thin air; and, like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, dissolves, leaving not a wreck behind.” Much more 
ennobling is it to strive to do good in our own day and generation, 
and not postpone good intentions for others to carry out after we 
have “shuffled off this mortal coil.” That riches take to themselves 
wings and flee away, is a truism none can deny; and instances 
can be quoted where founders of benevolent institutions have been 
glad to become inmates of the same, through the fickleness of the 
goddess Fortune. Therefore, do not let our supposed security 
from reverse of fortune lull us to fold our hands in slumber, and 
float calmly down the tide of life, without endeavoring, as much 
as in us lies, to succor our unfortunate brothers who have been 
snagged or stranded on their voyage. As stated in the annual 
report, our patron saint, St. George, is not only the ideal hero of 
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romance, but the source of inspiration to benevolence and Christian 
love towards our fellow countrymen; and what could we do better 
than to try and emulate his virtues, and copy the example set us 
by our ancestors, and to this land of our adoption transplant all 
that will tend to carry out the golden rule of charity? Let this 
beautiful temple, reared by the loving hands of our worthy broth- 
ers, the Sons of St. George, stimulate us, as a body, to go and do 
likewise, and establish a refuge for our decayed brothers emanat- 
ing from the same glorious land of our nativity, where they may 
spend their declining years in peace and comfort, without the fear 
of want, or the horror of a pauper’s grave staring them spectre-like 
in the face. 

Where can you find a more pleasing spectacle than in visiting 
some of the alms-houses, as they are called, in Old England? 
Built with an eye to beauty, lavishly surrounded with floral bean- 
ties, and replete with comfort and neatness; the inmates, in the 
evening of life, sitting, as it were, ‘under their own vine and fig 
tree, none daring to make them afraid,” and contemplating with 
calmness and serenity, the final journey which all must take, will 
not a blessing be evoked on behalf of the founder or founders 
of such a peaceful retreat, where, after the trials, storms and ship- 
wreck of hopes, long since ‘deep in ocean buried,” such a haven 
of rest is found for the poor tempest-tossed traveler? I have such 
scenes vividly brought before my mind’s eye. 

Or, change the scene from nature’s second childhood to the play- 
ground of some of the orphan asylums, and mingle with the happy 
and healthy-looking inmates. Who does not like to recall the 
merry days of youth, before carking cares and anxieties had taken 
possession of our souls? It is the season of joy, and if we can do 
anything to perpetuate that joy and cause the participators to look 
back in after-life upon it as an oasis, ever to be treasured up in the 
store-houses of memory, we shall have accomplished much. What 
more pitiable sight than to witness the squalor, filth and vice in 
the form of childhood, running throngh the streets of our cities, 
like a stream of iniquity. Is it not a stigma upon the boasted 
civilization of the nineteenth century? Are we fulfilling the Di- 
vine injunction, “Train up a child (not in the way he would, but) 
in the way he should go.” 

Memory and perception are strongest in youth. A child will 
learn a new language more easily than a young person, and a boy 
of fifteen will discover a bird’s nest, or commit a list of names to 
memory, more easily than a man of fifty. As the twig is bent, so 
will the tree be; therefore, it is our paramount duty, both socially 
and politically, to see that our rising generation is trained in ways 
of rectitude and virtue; and héw much more is it our duty, and a 
privilege, too, to be permitted to provide for the offspring of our 
countrymen, left destitute in a strange land, far away from kith 
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and kin, the little fatherless ones, with no mother’s loving hands 
to assist, or loving words to counsel, in the momentous period of 
childhood. In years gone by, it has been my privilege to attend 
the annual gatherings of the patrons and supporters of some of the 
leading orphan asylums and schools in the city of London, and 
when, during the evening, the children have been brought into 
the banqueting hall, and have shown by their bright, happy looks 
and interesting deportment how they appreciated the kindness of 
their benefactors, many an eye among the guests has been dimmed 
with tears of gratitude and thankfulness, that they had been per- 
mitted to help on with their contributions such noble institutions ; 
and as a happy result, many leading merchants in that city, who 
received their education in such asylums, have to thank the officers 
and friends of the institution for their first start in life. By found- 
ing institutions of this character, generations yet unborn may have 
cause to rise up and call us blessed, and we may for our short- 
comings take to ourselves the consoling and blessed truth that 
“charity covereth a multitude of sins,” and that “it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.” Never let us forget the inspired aphor- 
ism of our immortal hero, Nelson: ‘ England expects every man 
(not here and there one, but every man,) to do his duty,” especial- 
ly so when separated by distance from the land of his birth; and 
amid the cosmopolitan character of the population of this great 
country, let us, as Englishmen, show that we live up to the motto, 
and that it is not a myth, but a stern, moral, but pleasing duty, 
permeating the character of every true son of Albion. 

I trust these few remarks on a subject in which I take a deep 
interest, may meet your approval. I have said nothing about the 
ways and means of providing for such an undertaking, leaving 
that for abler hands than mine, but I am sure it would not require 
any gigantic effort, but principally a united one among the St. 
George’s Societies throughout the States and Canada: an effort in 
which every individual member ought to be interested. I have 
no doubt that a site for such an institution or institutions could 
easily be procured and the buildings erected, without much trouble, 
and then, by an appeal to our affluent brethren in this country and 
at “home,” a sufficient fund could be raised for endowment. I 
know it would require valuable time and serious thought, to work 
out the details and carry them through successfully, but I am quite 
sure willing workers would not be wanting to take hold. “Excel- 
sior” is the motto of the society I represent, and “ Nil Desperan- 
dum” is my own. Combine the two, and you are bound to succeed. 
Gentlemen, I leave the subject to your kind consideration. 
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READ BY S. C. COLLIS, ESQ., BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF 
THE NORTH AMERICA ST. GEORGE'S UNION, HELD AT 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEM- 

BER 1llrs, 127Ta AND 18TH, 1877. 


Mr. CHarrMAN :—It appears to me, sir, there are two distinct 
principles involved in the objects of this Convention, One may 
be said to be charity; the other, interest. There is the sentiment- 
al and there is the practical side of the matter, and I will endeavor 
in my remarks to separate, as much as possible, the one from the 
other. ‘The Society of the Sons of St. George, for the advice 
and assistance of Englishmen in distress,” is the title of our socie- 
ty, and, at first sight, it would seem to cover all the work it could 
legitimately carry out; the sole principle involved in that title, 
the only object for which the society was originated, was to “ad- 
vise and assist Englishmen in distress.” This charitable feature 
was the only principle recognized, and during the last one hundred 
years, that single plank, which composes the whole platform, has 
never been narrowed and has never spread beyond its original 
limits. But we are asked now, sir, to join in an effort to extend 
the usefulness and object of this and other St. George’s Societies, 
and the question naturally arises, Are these objects legitimately 
within the sphere of the society and in harmony with the inten- 
tions of the founders of it? If these are answered in the affirma- 
tive, it will become our duty to assist in shaping the character they 
may assume, to keep within the strict letter, or, at least, within 
the strict intentions of our charter. Let us look first at its senti- 
mental side, which may be divided into two primary objects: First, 
the good that may be done through this union of societies to Eng- 
lishmen, individually and collectively ; and second, (though entire- 
ly of a different character from the first proposition, yet in some 
degree connected with it,) the good that we, as Englishmen, may 
do in our degree and to the best of our ability, in assisting to pro- 
mote the better feeling now happily growing up between the 
Northern and Southern sections of this, our adopted land. ‘The 
latter proposition, at first sight, may, perhaps, seem visionary; and 
yet, I venture to say, sir, it is worthy of attention and discussion. 
I think it will be admitted, as a general thing, that Englishmen 
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do not interfere in the politics of this country. Usually, we get 
along very well minding our own business. We grumble, and 
perhaps with reason, at times, at many things which we conceive 
and know are not as they ought to be, but we are content to obey 
the laws as we find them, and refrain from interference or offensive 
meddling with elections or the political questions of the day. Nor 
do I understand it as the intention of any gentleman to involve 
any of these societies in a departure from a well-established rule; 
but rules are not absolute, and while we hold to the strict letter of 
the law, we may, without violating the spirit of our charter, extend 
the sphere of our usefulness. As Englishmen, no less than as good 
citizens, the duty falls on us to give all the weight of our influence 
to further all measures looking to reconcilement and good feeling 
between the North and the South. Our interests, no less than our 
patriotism, demand at our hands support for that good work. We 
shall win the respect of the best classes of the North, and the love 
and friendship of the people of the South. I do not advocate med- 
dling interference, but I think it well for Englishmen to do all 
that lays in their power to strengthen the best men of both sections 
in all efforts made in that direction. 

Looking at it, sir, from the practical side, it is worth considera- 
tion whether we cannot assist and further the objects of these so- 
cleties by the extension of our knowledge of the needs and desires 
of those portions of the country where they may now, or in the 
future, be established. What is the great trouble in the North, at 
the present time? Over-population. What the great need of the 
South? More population. Now, sir, if we can help transfer some 
of our superabundant population to the South, where they are 
wanted and where their services would be of value, we might do a 
good work, both for ourselves and others. We should be carrying 
out the intentions and aims of our societies; and while charity is a 
good thing, in its way, you may have too much of a good thing. 
I venture the assertion that no man’s self-respect is helped by char- 
ity, and the bestowal of alms is sometimes as much a gratification 
for the self-complacency it begets in the giver, as it is a degrada- 
tion to him who is forced to ask it. The best possible good you 
can do a poor man is to put him in the way of making an honest 
living. If you can open up a system of help to the needy by as- 
sisting them to fresh fields, where their labor, skilled or unskilled, 
will be useful and appreciated by those among whom it may be 
their good fortune to be cast, you will do a good work indeed; and 
the attainment of such an object is laudable in its intentions, prac- 
tical in its nature, and would be beneficial in its results. Such, 
sir, I consider to be some of the legitimate subjects of considera- 
tion by this Convention. 
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OF J. A. H. ST. ANDREW, ESQ,, 


TO THE TOAST OF “OUR GUESTS,” AT THE GRAND BANQUET, 
IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEM- 
BER 13, 1877. 


[The full report, received too late for insertion in the regular order. | 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


I had hoped that this toast would have been responded to by a 
gentleman whose eloquence and power charmed all those who at- 
tended the banquet at the International British Celebration in 
Petersburg. I allude to my friend, Col. William Randolph 
Berkeley, of Virginia, a gentleman whose ancestors were distin- 
guished in historic annals, a thousand years ago; the scion of a 
noble house, which has contributed statesmen, warriors, philoso- 
phers and authors to Old England, and which has been closely 
allied to John Randolph, of Roanoke, and other great leaders of 
America. A Randolph or a Berkeley will always be a welcome 
guest at a British banquet, especially when, as in the case of Col. 
Berkeley, chivalric devotion to his native State is mingled with 
love and esteem for England and Englishmen. . The absence of 
the Colonel is, | am sure, a matter of regret to him, and caused 
by circumstances beyond his control. However, gentlemen, while 
I cannot equal the graceful utterances of our absent friend, I can, 
at all events, speak that of which my heart is full, words of thanks 
for the noble hospitality which the Sons of St. George of Philadel- 
phia have extended to their guests from every State and province 
and clime. ‘The Philadelphia meeting of the North America St. 
George’s Union will be henceforth a cherished memory among 
those whose good fortune has made them your guests. Your wel- 
come to the stranger within your gates has been so hearty and 
generous, that the stranger feels himself a familiar friend, and will 
bid you adien as if he were leaving home scenes and parting with 
his own family. 

And now, gentlemen, a few words as to the general subjects 
which interest our minds may not be out of place. Attending this 
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banquet as an Anglo-Virginian, I am reminded that a century ago, 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania and the Cavaliers of Virginia were 
very reluctant to sever their connection with the Mother Country. 
Mr. Evarts recently remarked that “had Queen Victoria been on 
the throne instead of George the Third, or if we had postponed 
our rebellion until Queen Victoria reigned, the rebellion would not 
have been necessary, and if there had been any rebellion at all, it 
would have been on the part of England.” Mr. Evarts is doubt- 
less right, but even under the then existing circumstances, it is a 
fact that very strong pressure had to be brought to bear on Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, to induce them to join in the revolution. 
Joseph Reed, writing to Gen. Washington, in March, 1776, said: 
“'There is a strong reluctance in the minds of many to cut the 
knot which ties us to Great Britain, particularly in this colony and 
Southward.” General Washington, replying to Reed, said that 
the people of Virginia, “ from their form of government and steady 
attachment heretofore to royalty, will come reluctantly into the 
idea of independence.” ‘Thus, a century ago, the people of my 
State and of your State were united in their love for the Old 
Country, and I am happy to think that in some degree, there is 
still the same common feeling between them. 

Englishmen may well remember that the noblest tribute ever 
paid to the grandeur and extent of the imperial sway of their native 
land, came from the gigantic intellect of an American—Daniel 
Webster. Mr. Webster it was who described England as “a 
power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome, in the height of her glory, is not to be compared; a power 
which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her pos- 
sessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following 
the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England.” 

This is the great Empire—greater to-day than in Webster’s 
time—which has sometimes been described by foolish writers as in 
a state of decadence. There have been, even in America, vivid 
visions of Macaulay’s New Zealander, seated upon Blackfriars’ 
Bridge and gazing upon a dismantled St. Paul’s. But if we be- 
lieve in the truth of the great principles of the Christian religion, 
then “the secret of England’s greatness” is not to be found in the 
maguificence and splendor of her empire, but, as Queen Victoria 
‘told the African chief, in that supreme revelation of God’s will to 
man, from whence is derived the Christian civilization of the 
Anglo-Saxon everywhere; and may not Christian England still 
say : 

u ‘*O, God, our help for ages past, 

Our hope in years to come.” 
Sometimes, as one who is not 7m the Church so much as, I hope, 
6 
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of the Church, I am amazed at the doubts and fears of those who 
peculiarly profess to be the servants of God by public identifica- 
tion with His Church. For myself, whatever be my perplexities 
upon formulas of faith, I can never doubt that so long as English- 
men and Americans preserve their Christian civilization, God will 
protect them, for they will be His chosen people. 

A thousand years ago, Alfred the Great gave us. what Lord 
Brougham said was the sum total of free government and liberty 
—trial by jury. A thousand years ago, King Alfred planted an 
Anglo-Saxon Tree of Liberty, beneath the wide-spreading branches 
of which millions of diverse races of men have found peace and 
shelter. This was no tree of liberty, to be planted with fran- 
tic fanaticism today, and cut down with stupid execrations to- 
morrow. Our forefathers watched it with tender and constant so- 
licitude, and we who enjoy its noble shade, revere it as among the 
most glorious heritages of the ages. There are no signs of decay 
about it, and it cannot fall for centuries yet, unless the axe of 
some ruthless foe should attempt to level it with the dust. But 
that is what will never happen, for were there any such danger, as 
firmly as I believe in the grand future of America, do I also be- 
lieve that, in the hour of danger, there would be heard the com- 
manding voice of Brother J onathan : 


‘¢ Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough, 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.” 


But, more than this, I would remember that 


“This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.” 


And if a supreme crisis were to come, the brave hearts of Old Eng- 
land would rally to her defence and 


‘‘Gome the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue 
If England to herself do rest but true.” 


Let not the world think that because England is a Christian 
country, anxious above everything to promote peace and fraterni- 
ty among the peoples, that she is weak because she is Christian. 
The God of Battles still reigns, and the banners of His people 
shall ever be victorious. As General Garibaldi lately said, let a 
foreign invader approach the shores of England, and he would 
find forty millions of people in arms, with a volunteer service as 
well drilled and equipped as any standing army of any despot and 
nerved to victory with the sublime feeling of :— 
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‘‘ How can man die better 
Than by facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temple of his gods.” 


Casual observers are apt to see the points of difference between 
Englishmen and Americans, but the longer I live on this side of 
the Atlantic, the more I am impressed with the fact that practical- 
ly England is America and America is England. As Judge Sto- 
ty told Lord Morpeth, it is English law which rules throughout 
the broad domains of the great republic. English names, English 
faces, English fashions, English customs, English manufactures, 
abound everywhere. Of all the Presidents, only one, Van Buren, 
had a name which was not English; and he made up for that by 
the possession of a character which would have made him the 
model of an old English squire. American progress reminds us of 
the gigantic strides that England has made in our own day; while 
American sluggishness—and there is plenty of that, too,—is quite 
in accordance with English traditions. England may criticise 
America, and America may criticise. England; and that again re- 
minds us of home. Did you never hear of the great dispute be-’ 
tweed Leeds and Bradford, as to whether the description ought to 
be “ Leeds near Bradford,” or “ Bradford near Leeds?” This was 
as hotly debated as were the Alabama claims. Did you never 
know that “Manchester men” and “ Liverpool gentlemen” were 
anxious upon questions of precedence? Are you not aware that 
“the men of Kent” used to contest the supremacy of their county 
with the “ Kentish men?” Thus England used to be divided by 
sentiment, but the men of Leeds and Bradford, of Manchester and 
Liverpool, and of Kent, were all Englishmen. So, my friends, it 
matters not in the future that we have minor differences, or wheth- 
er America is stronger than England, or England than America— 
we are all Anglo-Saxons. The grandeur and glories of the impe- 
rial race to which we belong, will only gain in refulgence and 
power, now that the last bone of contention has been forever buried 
out of sight, and Anglo-Saxons—friends and brethren—stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the grand march of Christian: civilization, 
and there shall be “peace on earth, good will towards man, and 
glory to God in the highest.” 


Copies of the Addenda, for distribution among Englishmen, can 
be obtained separate from the business report of the Convention, by 
applying to W. Tomlin, Corresponding Secretary, P. O. Box 300, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN IN COLONIAL 
LEGISLATION. 


1 HERE is no Act of Parlia- 
ment,’ says Sir Edward Coke, 


‘but must have the consent of the | 


Lords and Commons, and the Royal 
Assent of the King. Whatsoever 
passeth in Parliament by this three- 


fold consent hath the force of an Act | 
‘The King has the | 


of Parliament.” 
prerogative of giving his assent, as it 


is called, to such Bills as his subjects, | 


legally convened, present to him,—that 
is, of giving them the force and sanc- 
tion of a law.” 
constituent part of the supreme legis- 


lative power, and, as such, has the | 


prerogative of rejecting such provi- 
sions in Parliament as he judges pro- 
per.’* ‘It is, however, only for the 
purpose of protecting the Royal ex- 
ecutive authority that the constitution 


has assigned to the King a share in | 
| and universal occupant of all the land 


legislation ; this purpose is sufficiently 


ensured by placing in the Crown the | 


negative power of rejecting suggested 
laws. The Royal legislative right is 
not ofa deliberative kind.”* 


The legislative form of Acts of Parlia- | 
ment would imply that the Sovereign is | 


the sole legislator, subject to the assent 
of the two Houses of Parliament: ‘ Be 
it enacted by the Queen’s most Excel- 


lent Majesty, by and with the advice | 


and consent’ of the Lords and Com- 
mons ; but this form, as other forms 
in our constitutional system, means 
that the Sovereign represents theState 
itself. The power of the Sovereign 


(1) 4th Inst. 24. 

(2) Bacon Abr. Prerogative, 489. 
(3) 1 Blackstone, 261, 

(4) Chitty on the Prerogative, 3, 


‘The Sovereign is a > 


in name, is the public authority of the 
nation. All the supreme powers of 
the state, legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial, are by the constitution, vested 
in him ; but, in the exercise of all his 
powers, he is advised, directed and con- 
trolled by other state functionaries. 
He is named as the sole legislator ;° 
but he can neither enact nor alter any 
law, but by and with the advice and 
consent of his subjects legally con- 
vened in Parliament. He is supreme 
in the administration of the executive 
functions of the nation, and in hisname 
all treaties are made ; but he can per- 
form no act of executive power, nor 
exercise the Royal prerogatives, nor 
make a treaty, without the advice 
and assistance of others, who must 
assume the entire responsibility of his 
every act. He is the sole proprietor 


in the empire, but he ‘cannot touch a 
blade of grass nor take an ear of corn’ 
without the authority of law. He is 
supreme in the administration of jus- 
tice, and in his official capacity is said 
to be present in all his courts; but 
though he shouid be personally pre- 
sent and sit on the high bench of one 
of his courts,® he could not deliver an 
Opinion nor determine any cause or 


(5) In the Statute Quia emptores, the Kine 


| alone speaketh : Dominus Rex in Parliamento, 


&e., concessit. 


(6) In the Court of King’s Bench, the 
Kings of this realm have sit on the high 
Bench, and the Judges of that Court on the 
lower bench at his feet; but judicature only 
belongeth to the Judges of that Court,and in 
his presence they answer all motions.—4 
Insts 73. 
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motion, but by the mouth of his 
judges." 

What are called the Royal Prero- 
‘gatives of the Sovereign, are those in- 
herent executive powers and privileges 
with which he is invested as represent- 
ing the highest public authority of the 
state, and which may be exercised 
within limited and defined constitu- 
tional usages by and with the advice 
which the law and the constitution 
has assigned to the Chief Executive 
Magistrate of the Empire. These pre- 
rogatives, therefore, as part of the 
executive powers of the State, are the 
official, not personal, powers of the 


(1) Sir Edward Coke thus rebuked James 
T. for asserting a prerogative right to judge 
whatever cause he pleased in his own person, 
free from all risk of prohibitions or appeals : 

Coke, C. J. (all the other judges _assenting) 
—By the law of England, the King, in his 
own person, cannot adjudge any case, either 
criminal or betwixt party and party. The 
form of giving judgment is ideo consideratum 
est per curiam ; so the Court gives the judg- 
ment. Soin the King’s Bench the King may 
sit, but the Court gives the judgment. Lrgo, 
the King cannot take any cause out of any of 
his courts and give judgment on it himself. 
From aroll of Parliament in the Tower of 
London, 17 Rich. II., it appears that_a con- 
troversy of land between the parties having, 
been heard by the King, and sentence having 
been given, it was reversed for this—that the 
matter belongeth to the Common Law. 

King James.—My lords, I always thought, 
and by my soul I have often heard the boast, 
that your English law was founded upon rea- 
son! If that be so, why have not I, and 
others, reason, as well as you, the judges ? 

Coke, C. J.-—True it is, please your Ma- 
jesty, that God has endowed your Majesty 
with excellent science, as well as great gifts 
of nature; but your Majesty will allow me 
to say, with all reverence, that you are not 
learned in the laws of this your realm of Eng- 
land ; and I crave leave to remind your Ma- 
jesty that causes which concern the life, or 
inheritance, or goods, or fortunes of your sub- 
jects, are not to be decided by natural rea- 
son, but by the reason and judgment of the 
law, which law is an art which requires long 
study and experience before a man can attain 
to a cognizance of it. The law is the golden 
met-wand to try the causes of your Majesty’s 
subjects, and it is by the law that your Ma- 
jesty is protected in safety and peace. 

King James (ina great rage).— Then, am I 
to be under the law—which it is treason to 

? 


Coke, C. J.—Thus wrote Bracton : ‘Rex non 
debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo et Lege.’— 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices 
v. 1, p. 231 ; 12 Coke, 63. 


’ 


Crown. They are derived from, and 
are part of, the grant of sovereignty 
from the people to the Crown, and 
are to be exerted for the advantage 
and good of the people, and ‘not for 
their prejudice, otherwise they ought 
not to be allowed by the law.’? They 
form part of, and are, generally speak- 
ing, as ancient as the law itself, and 
the statute De Prerogativa Regis, is 
merely declaratory of thecommon law.’ 

The Prerogatives of the Crown ex- 
tend to the colonies as an essential 
part of the constitutional system of 
government to which the people in 
the colonies, as subjects of the 
Crown, are entitled. The Prerogative 
in the colonies, unless where it is 
abridged by grants, &c., is that power 
which, by the common law of Eng- 
land, the Sovereign could rightfully 
exercise in England.* But in the 
colonies which have different and 
local laws for their internal govern- 
ment, the minor prerogatives and in- 
terests of the Crown must be regulat- 
ed and governed by the peculiar and 
established law of the place. ‘Though 
if such law be silent on the subject, it 
would appear that the prerogative, as 
established by the English common 
law, prevails in every respect, subject, 
perhaps, to exceptions which the dif- 
ference between the constitution of 
the United Kingdom and that of the 
dependent dominions may necessarily 
create. By this principle, many of 
the difficulties which frequently arise 
as to the Sovereign’s foreign or co- 


(2) The exercise of the Royal Prerogative 
by the Crown, has been held to be wléra 
vires in the case of Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal: Long v. Bishop of Cape- 
town, 1 Moore’s P. C. N. S. 411; in the case 
of an Order of the Queen in Council, Attor- 
ney-General v. Bishop of Manchester, L. R. 3 
Eq. 450, and in the case of a Treaty with a 
Foreign Power, The Parlement Belge, L. R. 4 
P. D. 129. 


(3) Chitty, 4. This statute was repealed 
in part in 1863. See 1 Rev. Stat. (Imperial) 
131. The Imperial Acts, 6 & 7 Vic. c. 94, 
and 15 & 16 Vic. c. 39, relate to the Preroga- 
tive in the;Colonies. 


(4) Chalmers’ Opiniens, 240. 
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lonial prerogative ‘may be readily 
solved." 

In colonies acquired by conquest or 
cession, the Sovereign, in addition to 
the ordinary prerogatives, possesses a 
prerogative power of legislation, which 
may be exercised with or without the 
assistance of Parliament. But the 
Sovereign may preclude himself from 
this exercise of his prerogative legis- 
lative authority, by promising to vest 
it in a Governor and _ legislative 
assembly, and thereafter—even during 
the interval between the Royal Charter 
and the meeting of suchassembly,—the 
Sovereign cannot impose a tax on the 
inhabitants,” nor exercise his preroga- 
ive power of legislation within the 
colony.® 

The authority of the Sovereign in 
each of the colonies is represented and 
executed by a Governor to whom are 
assigned such prerogatives as are es- 
sential for the government of the 
colony. The Governors of colonies 
are, in general, invested with royal 
authority. They may call, prorogue 
and dissolve the colonial assemblies, 
and exercise other kingly functions ; 
still they are but the servants or re- 
presentatives of the Sovereign.* 

A colonial assembly cannot be leg- 
ally convened without the Sovereign’s 
writ of summons.’ The Governor has 
no exclusive authority in this depart- 
ment of his office; the writ of sum- 
mons for an assembly issues in the Sove- 
reign’s name, tested only by the Gover- 
nor.® ‘ While the Province (Maryland) 
was in the hands of the Crown, who 
was caput, principium et finis of the 
General Assembly ? the King, or his 
deputy, the Governor? Not the Gover- 
nor ; upon no principle can he be con- 
sidered caput vel principium, for the 


(1) Chitty, 26. 

(2) A conquered country may be taxed by 
the authority of the Crown alone.—Chalmers’ 
Opinions, 231. 

(3) Per Lord Mansfield, C. J., in Campbell 
y. Hall, 1 Cowper 204. See also Attorney- 
General vy. Stewart, 2 Merivale, 158. 

(4) Chitty, 34. (5) Chalmers’ Opimions, 327. 

(6) Ibid. 323. 


Royal Charters. 


( assembly was commenced and was 


held by the King’s writ of summons, 
attested only by the Governor. Nor 
upon any principle can he be consider- 
ed finis of the General Assembly, for 
upon the death or removal of a Gover- 
nor, the assembly did not, in law, 
cease and determine, but was kept 
alive by the King’s writ and subsist- 
ed. Only the King then could have 
been caput, principium et finis; upon 
his demise a dissolution followed.” 

The Prerogative of the Crown, in 
assenting to Acts of a Provincial Leg- 
islature, may be legally communicated 
to the Governor of a colony.° 

The extent of the exercise of the 
royal prerogative in the American 
colonies, prior to the Revolution, will 
furnish some precedents by which the 
law of the prerogative in the colonies 
may be determined. The American 
colonies were divided into three 
classes. -Eight—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Georgia, and the Carolinas— 
were called Provincial Governments, 
and derived their governmental func- 
tions directly from the Crown, by 
In these the Crown 
appointed the Governors. Three— 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land—were called Proprietary Gov- 
ernments, and derived their govern- 
mental functions through the grant 
made by Royal Charters to the pro- 
prietors of those colonies. In these the 
proprietors appointed the Governors, 
who appear to have exercised, sub si- 
lentio, their powers as if appointed by 
the Crown.? Two—Connecticut and 
Rhode Island—were called Charter 
Governments, and enjoyed, by Royal 
Charter, the democratic privilege of 
electing their Governorsand assemblies 
by the votes of the freeholders. But 
by the statute 7 & 8 William III. c. 
22, it was required that all Governors 
appointed in Charter and Proprietary 


(7) Chalmers’ Opinions, 326. 
(8) Ibid. 310. 
(9) Stokes’ British Colonies, 23-4. 
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Governments, before entering upon 
the duties of their offices, should be 
approved of by the Crown.’ 

The Governorsthus appointed or elect- 
ed, exercised the power to call, prorogue 
and dissolve the colonial assemblies. 
‘The prerogative in relation to their 
General Assemblies is at least as ex- 
tensive as ever it was in England. In 
respect to our Parliament, and this 
prerogative of the Crown, whatever 
the extent of it may be, every Gov- 
ernor, by his commission, 1s empow- 
ered to exercise in his particular Pro- 
vince.” They, as the representatives 
or deputies of the Sovereign, and with 
the concurrence of the colonial assem- 
blies, made laws suited to the emer- 
gencies of the colonies, but ‘ not re- 
pugnant or contrary to the laws of the 
realm of England.’* They, with the 
advice of the councils,‘ established 
courts, appointed judges, magistrates, 
and officers ; pardoned offenders ; re- 
mitted fines and forfeitures; levied 
military forces for defence, and exe- 
cuted martial law in time of invasion, 
war, or rebellion.©5 And in the Pro- 
prietary Governments, they exercised 
within their respective colonies all the 
usual prerogatives which in provin- 
cial governments belonged to the 
Crown.° 

The form of enacting laws in the 
various colonies was not uniform. In 
some the Royal name was not used, 
and the enactment was declared to be 


(1) ‘ This statute was, if at all, ill observed, 
and seems to have produced no essential 
change in the colonial policy.’-Story on the 
Constitution, s. 161. 

(2) Chalmers’ Opinions, 259. 

(3) 7 & 8 William III. c. 22,58. 9, enacted 
that all laws, by-laws, usages or customs in 
force in any of the Plantations repugnant to 
the laws of England, then or thereafter to be 
made in the Kingdom, ‘so far as such laws 
shall relate to and mention the said Planta- 
tions,’ are illegal, null, and void to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever. See also Imperial 
Acts 26 & 27 Vic. c. 84, and 28 & 29 Vice. c. 63. 


(4) The Councils, in some colonies, had le- 
gislative as well as executive powers. 


(5) Stokes, 155; Story, s. 159. 
(6) Stokes, 22; Story, s. 160. 


made by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the Council and Assembly.’ In 
Maryland (a proprietary government) 
the form was: ‘ Be it enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the consent,’ &c.* In Penn- 
sylvania (another proprietary govern- 
ment) the form was ‘ Be it enacted by 
the Honourable Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor, and the Honourables Thomas 
Penn aud Richard Penn, Esquires, 
Proprietors, by and with the advice 
and consent of the representatives of 
the freemen of the Province in general 
assembly assembled.’’ Several of the 
Royal Chartersand instructions provid- 
ed that all laws passed in the several 
colonial assemblies, and assented to 
by the Governors, should remain in 
force until the pleasure of the King 
should be known; and each Governor 
was required to send to the King for 
approval, all laws so assented to, im- 
mediately after the passing thereof.* 


‘The laws so sent then received the 


express assent or disallowance of the 
Crown by an order of the King in 
Council.* But in the present Parlia- 
mentary Colonial Constitutions this 
course has been considerably vari- 
ed, generally leaving the Governor 
power to give the Crown’s as- 
sent, thereby superseding the neces- 
sity of an Order in Council, except 
for the purpose of disallowing.* So 
long as the prerogative of disallow- 
ance was not exercised, the Act con- 
tinued in force under the assent given 


by the Governor, on behalf of the 


(7) Chalmers’ Opinions, 310. In Jamaica, 
the general form seems to have been: ‘ May 
it please your most excellent Majesty that it 
may be enacted. Be it therefore enacted by 


the Governor, Council, and Assembly of this: 


your Majesty's Island of Jamaica.’ See fur- 
ther, Watson’s Powers of Canadian Parlia- 
ment, 138. 


(8) Chalmers’ Opinions, 302. 4 


(9) Pennsylvania Archives, 1756-60, p. 121. 


(1) Story,s.171. Maryland, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island were not required to trans- 
mit their laws for the approval of the Crown. 


_ (2) Chalmers’ Opinions, 340. 
(3) Mills’ Colonial Constitutions, 33. 
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‘Crown. But it was at one time a re- 
ceived maxim that the Crown could 
at any time, however remote, exercise 
the prerogative of disallowing any 

Colonial Act which had not been con- 
firmed by an Orderin Council. ‘ This, 
| however, may now be numbered among 
‘those constitutional powers of the 
Crown whith have been dormant for 
a long series of years, and which 
| Beoulde not be called into action, except 
on some extreme and urgent occa- 
sion,’ ! and then only in cases where the 
Imperial Parliament had not placed a 
limitation upon this exercise of the 
prerogative. This supervision of the 
Crown over the legislation of the 
colonies, appears to have been claimed 
and exercised by virtue of the pre- 
rogative, and by virtue of the depen- 
dency of the colony on the Empire, in 
order that the laws appointed or per- 
mitted in the colony might not be 
extensively changed without the as- 
sent of the central authority of the 
State.” 

The colonies (says Governor Pownall) 
had therefore legislatures peculiar to 
their own separate communities, sub- 
ordinate to England, in that they 
could make no laws contrary to the 
laws of the mother country ; but in 
all other matters and things, uncon- 
trolled and complete legislatures, in 
conjunction with the King or his de- 
puty as part thereof. Where the King 
participated in this sovereignty over 
these foreign dominions, with the 
Lords and Commons. the colonies be- 
came in fact the dominions of the 
realm.’ ‘These colonial legislatures, 
with the restrictions necessarily aris- 
ing from their dependency on Great 
Britain, were sovereign within the 
limits of their respective territories.’* 


(1) Howard’s Colonial Laws, 26. 

(2) This is substantially the judicial opin- 
jon affirming the right of appeal from Colon- 
ial Courts to the * Sovereign in Council.— 
Vaughan’s Reports, 290, 402, 

(3) Pownall’s Administration of the Colo- 
mies, 139 


(4) Story, s. 171. 
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Whatever constitutional usage may 
be deduced from these references: 
to the extent and exercise of the 


_ Prerogatives of the Crown in the Ame- 


rican colonies, it would appear that, 
although the power to appoint the 
Governors of these colonies was exer- 
cised by the Crown, the Proprietors, 
and the people, yet as the two latter 
derived their power primarily from the 
Crown, their appointments seem to 
have created no constitutional diffi- 
culty in vesting in their appointees, as 
Governors, the right to exercise the 
Crown’s prerogative,so far as the same 
was requisite for the legislative func- 
tion of their government. It seems to 
have been conceded even in days when 
Personal Rule was a marked feature in 
Imperial affairs, that, as the prerogative 
was vested in the Crown for the bene- 
fit of the people,® and for the exigen- 
cies of good government in the colo- 
nial domain of the Empire, that pre- 
rogative could be lawfully exercised 
by the Governor whether communi- 
cated to him by direct or indirect 
grant, or by necessary implication of 
law, and especially where, as a prin- 
ciple of constitutional law, the assent 
of the Crown was a pre-requisite to 
the making of colonial, as it was to 
the making of Imperial, laws; and 
thus the prerogative right to give or 
withhold that assent must have vested 
in the Governor acting for and as repre- 
senting the Crown within the colony.°® 

The territory now forming the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec was 
placed under Provincial Governments 
from the first; and, although no repre- 
sentative assembly was established for 


(5) The recognized modern doctrine is, tha 
all prerogative rights are trusts for the bene- 
fit of the people. —Mr. Mowat’s Memorandum 
Sess. Papers (Can.) 1877, No. 89. p. 95. 


(6) A legal and confirmed Act of Assembly 
has the same operation and force in the colo- 
nies that an Act of Parliament has in Great 
Britain.—Chitty, 37. The legislative bodies 
in the BeheAdaneies of the Crown have sub 
modo the same powers of legislation as their 
prototype in England, subject, however, to 
the final negative of the Sovereign. —1 Broom’s 
Commentaries, 122. 
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the former Province of Quebec, the 
prerogative in respect to legislation 
within that territory was main- 
tained in the Quebec Act of 1774, 
which provided that every ordinance of 
the Governor and Legislative Council, 
within six months of the passing 
thereof, should be transmitted to Eng- 
land and ‘laid before His Majesty for 
his royal approbation, and if His 
Majesty shall think fit to disallow 
thereof, the same shall cease and be 
void’ (s. 14). In the Constitutional 
Act of 1791, 31 George III. c. 31, 
it was provided that in Upper Can- 
ada and Lower Canada, the laws 
should be enacted by His Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council and Assembly 
in each Province; and that all laws 
passed by such Council and Assembly, 
and assented to by His Majesty, or in 
His Majesty’s name by the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor of each Pro- 
vince, should be valid and binding (s. 
2); and the Governor was empowered 
‘to summon and call together an As- 
sembly for each Province’ (s. 13), and 
to do other acts ‘in His Majesty’s 
name.’ By the Union Act of 1840, 
so much of the former Act of 1791 as 
provided for constituting a Legislative 
Council and Assembly, and for the 
making of laws, within each Province, 
was repealed, and it was enacted 
that within the united Provinces 
Her Majesty should have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council and Assembly, 
to make laws for the peace, welfare and 
good government of the Province of 
Canada, such laws not beingrepugnant 
to that Act, or to such partsof the Con- 
stitutional Actof 1791,as were notthen 
repealed. The Governor was empower- 
ed, ‘in Her Majesty’s name,’ to sum- 
mon and call together the Legislative 
Assembly, and to assent to, or with- 
hold assent from, or reserve, Bills 
passed by the Council and Assembly. 

The legislation in the former Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and Canada (now the Provinces of On- 


- mentary or legislative powers. 


tario and Quebec), was enacted in the 


name of the Sovereign, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Council and 
Assembly ; and by 18 Vic. c. 88(C.S. 
C. c. 5), it was enacted and declared 
that the form ‘ Her Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council and Assembly of 
Canada, enacts as follows,’ should 


thereafter be used in all Legislative 


Acts. In the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and British Columbia, 
prior to Confederation, the Royal 
name was not used in their Legislative 
Acts, but their legislation, neverthe- 
less, affected the Crown’s Prerogative 
in these Provinces, 

The British North America Act 
established two separate and inde- 
pendent governments, with enumer- 
ated, and therefore limited, parlia- 
These 
dual legislative sovereignties take 
the place of, and exercise the func- 
tions and powers formerly vested 
in, what was practically one govern- 
ment. Hach of the separate govern- 


ments derives its legislative powers: 


from the same instrument, and each, 
in a measure, is dealt with as if it re- 
lated to a separate territorial govern- 
ment ;' and the Act, neither expressly 
nor impliedly, confers upon either 
government a legislative jurisdiction 
over the other. 
to legislate on certain classes of sub- 


jects is declared to be ‘ exclusive.” 


‘Where the power to legislate is 
granted to be exercised exclusively by 
one body, the subject so exclusively 
assigned is as completely taken from 
the others as if they had been ex- 
pressly forbidden to acton it.’? ‘Where 
two legislative bodies exist, each hay- 


(1) The Federal Government and the States, 
although both exist within the same territo- 
rial limits, are separate and distinct sove- 
reignties, acting separately and independently 
of each other, within their respective spheres. 
—Collector v. Day, 11 Wallace, U. 8. 1138. 


(2) Per Ritchie, C. J., Regina v. Chandler, 
1 Hanney (N.B.), 557. 


The separate power 
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ing distinct and exclusive legislative 
powers, there must be care exercised 
by each to avoid encroachments by 
either body upon the exclusive powers 
of the other.? ‘As an abstract pro- 
position it may be affirmed that if the 
Dominion Legislature were to enact 


that some of the matters vested in the 


Parliament—for instance ‘“ Bills of 


Exchange and Promissory Notes ”— 
_ should be litigated only in a particular 
local court, and not in any other court 
'whatever, such an enactment would 
be unconstitutional, because it would 
_be an encroachment on the exclusive 


powers of the Provincial Legislature.’? 


A confirmed Act of a legislature, 
lawfully constituted, whether in a 
settled or conquered colony, has, as to 


matters within its competence, and the 
limits of its jurisdiction, the operation 


and force of sovereign legislateon— 
though subject to be controlled by the 


Imperial Parliament.’* ‘ But in cases 
of concurrent authority, where the 
laws of the State are in direct and 
manifest collision on the same subject, 
those of the Union, being the supreme 


law of the land, are of paramount au- 


thority, and the State Laws so far, 
and so far only, as such incompatibility 
exists, must necessarily yield.’* 

In the creation of these dual gov- 
ernments, the statutory powers or 
prerogatives of the Crown were neces- 
sarily divided ; some were assigned to 
the Dominion, and some to the Pro- 
vincial, Governments, to the extent 
necessary for the complete and efficient 
exercise of the ‘exclusive’ authority 
of each. 

Tt was not politically necessary, ex- 
cept for a harmless rhetorical purpose, 
to enact in the British North America 
Act that ‘the Executive Government 


_(1) Per Harrison, C. J., Regina v. Law- 
rence, 4 Q.B. Ont. 174. 


(2) Per Wilson, C. J., Crombie v. Jackson, 
34 Q. B., Ont. 575. 


(3) Per Willes, J., Phillips v. Eyre, L. R. 
6 6 B., 20. 


(4) Per Marshall, C. J., Gibbons v. Ogden, 
9 Wheaton, U. S. 130. 


and authority of and over Canada is 


hereby declared to continue, and be 
vested, in the Queen.’ Nor was it 
necessary, except as giving a key to 
what wereto be the Governor-General’s 
functions and jurisdiction in Pro- 
vincial Legislation, to declare that ‘the 
provisions of this Act, referring to the 
Governor-General, extend and apply to 
the Governor-General for the time be- 
ing, carrying on the Government of 
Canada on behalf and in the name of the 
Queen.’ By constitutional usage, all 
Governors of colonies carry on their 
governments ‘on behalf, and in the 
name, of’ the Sovereign, as repre- 
senting the chief executive autho- 
rity of the State. In Canada, the 
Governor-General’s assent to Bills, 
his appointment of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, Privy Councillors, Judges and 
other functionaries, and his other 
acts of Government, within his juris- 
diction, are ‘ on behalf, andin the name, 
of the Queen,’ by and with the advice 
which the law and the constitution 
has assigned to him.? 

It will, doubtless, be conceded that 
the Colonial Prerogatives of the 
Crown, may be vested by statute or 
Royal Commission, in a Governor-Gen- 
eral or in a Lieutenant - Governor ; 
some of such prerogativesex necessitate, 


(8) ‘ The distinction drawn in the statute be- 
tween an act of the Governor, and an act of 
the Governor in Council, is a technical one, 
and arose from the fact, that in Canada, for 
a long period before confederation, certain 
acts of administration were required by law 
to be done under the sanction of an Order in 
Council, while others did not require that for- 
mality. In both cases, however, since respon- 
sible government has been conceded, such 
acts have always been performed under the 
advice of a responsible ministry.’—Sir J. A. 
Macdonald’s Memorandum, H. of C. (Imp.), 
1878-9, p. 109. His Excellency’s Ministers 
(whose recommendation is essential to action) 
are responsible, not merely for the advice 
given, but also for the action taken. The 
Oanadian Parliament has the right to call 
them to account, not merely for what is pro- 
posed, but for what is done,—in a word, what 
is done is practically their doing.—Mcr. 
Blake’s Memorandum, Sess. Papers, (Can.) 
1877. No. 89 p. 452. See also Todd’s Parlia- 
mentary Government in the Colonies, p. 79. 
341, 414. 
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may be held to belong to him by virtue 
of his office,as inthe caseof the Govern- 
ors appointed by proprietors, or elected 
by the people, before referred to.' 

But, without discussing this last 
point, enough may be found in the Bri- 
tish North America Act to elucidate 
the extent of the Prerogative of the 
Crown in the local legislation of the 
Provinces. 

It has been shown that the Gover- 
nors and. Lieutenant-Governors of the 
old American colonies exercised the 
Crown’s prerogative of calling together 
the Legislative Assemblies in the Sov- 
ereign’sname. In the former Provin- 
cial Governmentsof Canada, the Lieut.- 
Governors of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, and of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and the Governor of Can- 
ada, were specially authorized ‘ in the 
Queen’s name,’ to summon the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of these Provinces ; and 
by section 82 of the British North 
America Act, this power is expressly 
conferred upon the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors of Ontario and Quebec, and by 
fair inference, from sections 88and 129, 
upon the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
Imperial Colonial Regulations also 
provide that the Governor of a colony 
‘has the power of issuing, in the 
Queen’s name, writs of summons and 
election to call together the represen- 
tative assemblies and councils where 
they exist, and for the election of their 
members ; and also that of assembling, 
proroguing and dissolving legislative 
bodies.’ 

The legislature, so summoned in the 
{ueen’s name, has exclusive legislative 
authority to make laws in certain 
classes of subjects detined by section 


92 of the British North America Act, | 


and which laws by the unrepealed 
clauses of the Constitutional Act of 
1791, are to be ‘assented to by Her 


(1) The Lords Commissioners for Trade and 


Plantations communicated with the Gov- 
ernors of these colonies ; and to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania, if not to 
others, royal instructions were given.—Penn- 
sylvania Archives, 1740, p. 616. 
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Majesty,’ or to ‘be made by Her Ma- 
jesty by and with the advice and con- 
sent’ of the local legislature. These 
laws, which, by the Act of 1791, 
require the assent of the Crown, are 
the laws relating to ‘the time and 
place of holding elections’ (s. 25), re- 
pealing or varying laws then exist- 
ing, or in so far as the same should 
thereafter be repealed or varied by 
temporary laws (secs. 33 and 50), 
altering the constitution of the 
Courts of Appeal of Upper and 
Lower Canada (sec, 34), varying or 
repealing the provisions of the Act 
respecting the Clergy Reserves (sec. 
41), altering the law then established, 
with respect to the nature and conse- 
quences of the tenure of lands in free 
and common soccage (sec. 43). The 
Union Act of 1840, also provided that 
‘Her Majesty shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council and Assembly, to 
make laws for the peace, welfare and 
good government of the Province of 
Canada, such laws not being repug- 
nant to this Act, or to such parts of the 
said Act [of 1791], passed in the thirty- 
first year of his said late Majesty, asare 
not hereby repealed . . . and that all 
such laws, being passed by thesaid Leg- 
islative Council and Assembly, and as- 
sented to by Her Majesty, or assented 
to in Her Majesty’s name, by the 
Governor of the Province of Canada, 
shall be valid and binding to all intents 
and purposes.’ Of the classes of sub- 
jects, specially mentioned in this Act, 
which are now within the legislative 
authority of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures, are, the establishment of new 
and other electoral divisions, and al- 
teration of the system of representa- 
tion (s. 26), laws relating to or affecting 
Her Majesty’s Prerogative touching the 
granting of waste lands of the Crown 
within the Province (sec. 42, amended 
by 17 & 18 Vie. c. 118,s. 6), the consti- 
tution of the Courts of Appeal, of 
the Court of Chancery for Upper Can- 
ada, and the place of holding the Court 
of Queen’s Bench of Upper Canada 
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(sec. 43), the revenue and the charges 
thereon (ss. 50-57). And it was 
provided that the words ‘ Act of the 
Legislature of the Province of Cana- 
ada,’ in the Act should mean ‘ Act of 
Her Majesty, Her Heirs or Successors, 
enacted by Her Majesty, or by the 
Governor, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
with the advice and consent of the Leg- 
islative Council and Assembly of the 
Province of Canada.’ 

These Imperial Acts were ‘laws in 
force in Canada’ prior to the passing 
of the British North America Act, and 
are therefore, by the 129th section, con- 
tinued in Ontario and Quebec, as if 
the Union had not been made; and be- 
ing Imperial statutes are not subject 
to be repealed, abolished or altered, by 
the Parliament of Canada or by the 
Legislature of the Province. The same 
section continued in force in Ontario 
and Quebec, the Provincial statute to 
which Her Majesty was an enacting 
party, under the Union Act of 1840, 
which declared that the laws should be 
enacted in the name of Her Majesty ; 
and it also continued all the laws so 
enacted in the name of Her Majesty 
relating to the classes of subjects 
within the legislative authority of the 
Provinces, subject nevertheless to be 
repealed, abolished or altered, by the 
Legislature of the Province, according 
to the authority of that Legislature 
under the Act. 

The powers, authorities and func- 
tions which, under these Acts, were, 
at the union, vested in or exercisable 
by the former Lieutenant-Governors 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and the 
Governor of Canada, are, by the 65th 
section, so far as the same are capable 
of being exercised after the union, in 
relation to the governments of Ontario 
and Quebec respectively, vested in, 
and shall or may be exercised by the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario and 
Quebec respectively, with the advice 
and consent of the Executive Council 
of these Provinces.' 


(1) The following is the 65th section 23 the 
B. N. A. Act:—‘ All powers, authorities, 


Without considering whether the 
Governors of the former colonies of 
America had established a constitu- 
tional usage respecting the preroga- 
tives of the Crown,’ either with or 
without Royal Instructions, it would 
appear that, by the express pro- 
visions of the B. N. A. Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario and 
Quebec are invested with the power 
to exercise such prerogatives of the 
Crown as were, by former Imperial 
and Canadian statutes, possessed and 
exercisable by the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces 
which now comprise Ontario and Que- 
bec ; and that to the extent to which 
these statutory prerogatives were vest- 
ed, these Lieutenant-Governors re- 
present the Crown within their res- 
pective Provinces, in a higher and 
more real sense than the judges re- 
present the Crown in the administra- 
tion of justice—styled as they are, in 
legal proceedings and statutes, ‘Her 


and functions which under Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, or of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, or of the Legislature of Upper Can- 
ada, Lower Canada, or Canada, were or are 
before or at the union vested in or exercised 
by the respective Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors of those Provinces, with the ad- 
vice, or with the advice and consent of the 
respective Executive Councils thereof, or in 
conjunction with those Councils, or with any 
number of members thereof, or by those Gov- 
ernors or Lieutenant-Governors individually, 
shall, as far as the same are capable of being 
exercised after the union, in relation to the 
Government of Ontario and Quebec respec- 
tively, be vested in and shall or may be exer- 
cised by the Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario 
and Quebec respectively, with the advice, or 
with the advice and consent of, or in conjunc- 
tion with the respective Executive Councils, 
or any members thereof, or by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor individually, as the case re- 
quires, subject nevertheless (except with re- 
spect to such as exist under Acts of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain or of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,) to be abolished or altered by the re- 
spective Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec.’ 


(2) Usage is, according to the British sys- 
tem, as obligatory as express enactment, 
where there is no express enactment to gov- 
ern. Many constitutional rules have no other 
foundation than precedents.—Mr. Mowat’s 
Memorandum, Sess. Papers (Ont.) 1874, No. 
19, p. 3. 
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Majesty’s Judges ;’ the ‘ Queen’s Jus- 
tices,’ or ‘Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Courts.” 

In defining the legislative autho- 
rity of the Parliament of Canada, the 
Act in effect prescribes that the 
legislative form of enactment shall be 
the Queen, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons; and it was proper so to 
prescribe, for the Legislatures which 
preceded it, had no uniformity in their 
enacting forms. But in the Provinces 
each Legislature was left to the form 
of enacting laws which the prior 
constitutions had either prescribed or 
allowed.’ 

The provisions of s. 54 of the B. N. 
A. Act,as made applicable by s. 90 to 
the Legislature, read as follows: It 
shall not be lawful for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to adopt or pass any 
vote, resolution, address, or bill for 


(1) It is evident, therefore, that in a modi- 
fied, but most real sense, the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Canadian Provinces are 
representatives of the Crowr.—Todd’s Parlia- 
mentary (;overnment in the Colonies, 402. 


(2) A distinction is said to exist between 
the terms ‘ Parliament’ and ‘ Legislature,’ 
in the British North America Act, by 
which some undefined superiority in power 
or privilege belongs to the former over the 
latter. But the Crown is the same in both, 
and appoints the Upper House in each; 
and the House of Commons of the one, 
and the Legislative Assembly of the other, 
are called into existence by the same in- 
strument; and they represent, for separate 
powers of legislation, the same authority—the 
people. And by the judgment of the highest 
Court of Appeal, binding on the colonies, it 
has been decided that colonial legislative 
bodies have not the inherent Parliamentary 
powers and privileges of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; and that, in the absence of express 
grant, the lex et consuetudo Parliamenti, which 
is inherent in the two Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament, does not belong to colonial legis- 
latures—nor even the power to punish for 
contempt, which is inherent in every court of 
justice as a Court of Record. But by the 18th 
section of the B. N. A. Act, amended by the 
Imp. Act, 38 & 39 Vic. c. 38, the Parliament 
of Canada may by statute clothe itself with 
Parliamentary powers and _ privileges.—See 
Doyle v. Falconer, L. R. 1 P. C. 328; Landers 
v. Woodworth, 2Sup. Ct. Can. 158 ; Chalmers’ 
Opinions, 265. See also as to the terms 
“central legislature’ and ‘local legislature,’ 
Imp. Acts, 32 Vic. c. 10; 33 & 34 Vic. c. 52; 
37 & 38 Vic. c. 27. 


the appropriation of any part of the 
public revenue, or of any tax or impost 
to any purpose that has not been first — 
recommended by Message of the Lieu- 
tenant-Gevernor. 

This clause might read as a rule of 
procedure, but for the recognition 
which it gives to a constitutional doc- 
trine in Parliamentary Government,— 
‘that no moneys can be voted in Par- 
liament, for any purpose whatsoever, 
except at the demand, and upon the res- 
ponsibility, of Ministers of the Crown.’ 
The reason of this doctrine has been 
thus stated : ‘The Crown, acting with 
the advice of its responsible Ministers, 
being the Executive power, is charged 
with the management of all the reve- 
nues of the country, and with all pay- 
ments for the public service. The 
Crown, therefore, in the first instance, 
makes known to the Commons the 
pecuniary necessities of the Govern- 
ment, and the Commons grant such 
aids or supplies as are required to sat- 
isfy these demands; and provide by 
taxes, and by the appropriation of 
other sources of the public income, the 
ways and means to meet the supplies 
which are granted by them. Thus the 
Crown demands money, the Commons 
grant it, and the Lords assent to the 
grant. But the Commons do not vote 
money unless it be required by the 
Crown ; nor impose or augment taxes 
unless they be necessary for meeting 
the supplies which they have voted, or 
are about to vote,for supplying general 
deficiencies of the revenue. The Crown 
has no concern in the nature or distri- 
bution of taxes; but the foundation of 
all Parliamentary taxation is—its ne- 
cessity for the public service as de- 
clared by the Crown, through its con- 
stitutional advisers.” 

Thus there is directly introduced in- 


(3) 1 Todd’s Parliamentary Government, 428. 
‘It is clear that every petition and motion for 
a grant of public money should, on the ground 
of economy, and for the safety of the people, 
be initiated by the responsible Ministers o 
the Crown.’—182 Hans. 598. 4 


(4) May’s Privileges of Parliament, 584. _ 
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to the Provincial Legislative proce- 
dure, the well recognized Prerogative 
of the Crown is asking from the peo- 
ple in their Assembly, the supplies 
uecessary to carry on the Executive 
Government of the Crown in the 
Province, in the same manner as sup- 
plies are demanded in the Imperial 
and Dominion Parliaments. 

In view of the express enact- 
ment, that the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over 
Canada is vested in the Queen, and 
that the Governor-General carries on 
that Government on behalf and in the 
name of the Queen, it cannot be con- 
tended that his assent to Bills in 
Canada, or the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
assent to Bills in the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s name in the Provinces, is other 
than the Queen’s assent. The Queen 
cannot be personally present in the 
Imperial as well as the Colonial Legis- 
latures, to give the Crown’s assent to 
Bills ; nor can the Governor-General be 
personally present, to represent the 
Queen, in the Dominion as well as in 
the Provincial Legislatures, to give the 
Crown’s assent. Whatever might be 
the contention as to the position and 
functions of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors if the section, making him a part 
of the Provincial Legislature, stood 
alone,! that position is made a dele- 
gated or representative one by the con- 
struction which has been given to the 
clause (s. 56 with s.90),which reads that 
when the Lieutenant-Governor assents 
to a Bill in the Governor-General’s 
name, he is to transmit such Bill to the 
Governor-General. In no other place 
in the Act is the official assent of the 
Governor-General referred to ; and it 
is introduced there more as regulating 
procedure than as conferring an inde- 


(1) There shall bea Legislature for Ontario, 
consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
one House styled the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario (s. 69). In Quebec there is a similar 
provision, but giving two Houses (8.71). In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the consti- 
tution of their Legislatures is continued sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act (s. 88). 


pendent right; and from that consider- 
ation,as well as from the express words 
of the statute, which show that the 
Governor-General has only derivative 
or representative, and not absolute, 
powers and functions in legislation, it 
may fairly be conceded that the com- 
mon law of the Prerogative respect- 
ing the Crown’s assent to Bills—and 
without which it is admitted, they 
can have no validity*—has not been 
abrogated in respect of the legislation 
of the Provincial Legislatures. 

This right of the Crown to give or 
withhold the Royal assent to Acts of 
Parliament is possessed by the Crown 
as part of the Royal Prerogative. The 
Imperial Parliament therefore in deal- 
ing with that prerogative, in respect of 
colonial legislation, provided that that 
assent should be required to Acts of the 
former Legislatures of U pperand Lower 
Canada, and Canada, and impliedly 
and expressly has placed the same 
condition on Provincial legislation,and 
has thus continued that prerogative in 
the Provinces. ‘ It is a well established 
rule that the Crown cannot be divested 
of its prerogative, even by an Act of 
Parliament passed by the Queen, Lords 
and Commons, unless by express words 
or necessary implication. The pre- 
sumption is that Parliament does not 
intend to deprive the Crown of any 
prerogative, right or property, unless 
it expresses its intention to do so in 
explicit terms, or makes the inference 
irresistible.’ ® 

Jt might also be urged that the 
classes of subjects which are within 
the legislative authority of the Provin- 
cial Legislatures necessarily make the 
Crown a part of those legislatures. 
They have power to alter the terms of 
the Confederation Act.as to their own 


(2) No Acts of Colonial Legislatures have 
force until they have received either the as- 
sent of the Governor in the Queen’s name, or 
the Royal assent when reserved and trans- 
mitted for consideration.—Cox’s British Com- 
monwealth, 525. 


(3) Per Gwynne, J., Lenoir v. Ritchie, 3 
Sup. Court Can. 633. 
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constitution— an exercise of sovereign- 
ty, heretofore exercisable by Imperial 
statute or Royal Charter. They can 
exercise the power of taxation, which 
is an incident of sovereignty." They 
control the sale of the Crown domain 
—lands, timber, mines, minerals and 
royalties,—the revenue from the sales 
of which were supposed to form part of 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown,” 
and they possess that right of eminent 
domain which is defined to be one of 
the reserved rights of sovereignty.° 
They have power to pass laws affecting 
property and civil rights in the Pro- 
vince ‘ to the same unlimited extent 
that the Imperial Parliament have in 
the United Kingdom.” They also es- 
tablish Courts of Civil and Criminal 
Jurisdiction, one of which, now within 
their legislative jurisdiction, was called 
‘His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench.’ 
inan Imperial statute,° and from which 
Courts all writs issue in the nameof the 
Queen ; and their criminal courts have 
the right to try the subjects of the 
Crown for their life or liberty.’ ‘The 
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(1) McCulloch v. State of Maryland,4 Wheat. 
U.S., 316; Leprohon v. City of Ottawa, 2 App. 
Ont. 522. 

(2) The Imperial Act 15 & 16 Vic. c. 39, 
recites doubts that the revenues from the sale 


of Crown Lands in the colonies were part of | 


the revenues surrendered by their Majesties 
King William IV. and Queen Victoria, on the 
passing of the Civil List Bills of 1830 and 
1837 ; and recites that the lands of the Crown 
in the colonies have been hitherto granted and 
‘ disposed of, and the moneys arising from the 
same, whether on sales or otherwise have been 
appropriated by and under the authority of 
the Crown, and by and under the authority of 
the several colcnies. The Act then provides 
that the appropriations of such revenues to 
“public purposes within the colonies shall be 
valid, provided that the surplus of such here- 
ditary casual revenues not applied to such 
public purposes, shall be carried to and form 
art of the Consolidated Fund. See also the 
nion Act of 1840, ss. 42 and 54. 


(3) Bump’s Notes of Constitutional Deci- 
sions, 179. 

(4) Per Strong, J., In re Goodhue, 19 Grant, 
Ch. (Ont.) 452. 

(5) Union Act of 1840, s. 42; and see C.S, 

ec. 10. 

(6) The (Provincial) Courts are the tribu- 
nals of Her Majesty charged with the execu- 
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jurisdiction of the colonial judicatures, 
in point of law, invariably emanates 
from the King under the modifications 
of the colonial assemblies.’’ And it 
may be said that they are called ‘Her 
Majesty’s Courts,’ in the Imperial Act, 
25 Vic. c. 20, which prohibits writs of 
Habeas Corpus to issue out of England 
to any colony where Her Majesty has a 
lawfully established court or courts of jus- 
tice having authority to issue writs of 
Habeas Corpus. The power to abolish 
these ‘Queen’s Courts’ or to alter their 
titles or jurisdiction, rests with the 
Provincial Legislature. 

The conclusions from the foregoing re- 
view would seem to be: (1) That to the 
extent of the powers and prerogatives 
of the Crown, capable of being exer- 
cised in relation to the Government of 
the Provinces, by virtue of the express 
or implied grant of such powers and 
prerogatives by the Imperial and Cana- 
dian statutes, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors represent the Crown in their res- 
pective Provinces. (2) That to give 


| the force of law to the enactments 


of the Provincial Legislatures, the 
Crown’s assent is requisite. (3) That 
the Crown, in calling their Assem- 
blies and assenting to their laws, is a 
constituent part of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

The discussion of the question in- 
volved in this paper might be pursued 
further, and take a wider scope than 
has been accorded to it. But what has 
been here suggested may lead to a 
more accurate and thorough review of 
our constitutional system, and of the 
extent of the Prerogativesof the Crown 
—exercisable as ‘the will of the peo- 
ple,’—in each of the Governments 
established by the Confederation Act. 


tion of all laws to which she has given her 
sanction, in virtue of the new constitution.— 
Per Fournier J., Valin v. Langlois, 3 Sup. 
Ct. Can. 59. 


(7) Chitty, 33. 


(8) In a democracy, the exercise of sover- 
eignty isthe declaration of the people’s will.— 
Plowden’s Jura Anglorum, 232. 
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It has been justly remarked that the 
erection of a new government, what- 
ever care or wisdom may distinguish 
the work, cannot fail to originate 
questions of intricacy and nicety ; and 
these may, in a particular manner, be 
expected to flow from a constitution 
founded upon the total or partial in- 


corporation of a number of distinct 
sovereignties. Time alone can mature 
and perfect so composite a system ; 
explain the meaning of all the parts ;. 
and adjust them to each other in a 
harmonious and consistent whole.* 


(1) The Federalist, No. 82. 
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Sir Francis Hincxs having been introduced to the meeting by the 
Chairman, the Hon. Sir W. P. Howland, K.C.M.G., O.B., delivered 
the following lecture :— 


Sir Wm. Howrann, Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN,— 


Before entering on the subject to which I propose to invite your 
attention this evening, I must express to you the deep gratification 
which I felt on being invited, during a recent visit, to address a 
Toronto audience after the lapse of so many years. Should my life be 
spared for another twelve months, a period of fifty years will have 
elapsed since, as a young man, I settled in the old capital of Upper 
Canada, then popularly known as Little York, but within two years 
afterwards incorporated as the City of Toronto. Ten years after my 
first settlement at York, I became a member of the Government of 
United Canada, and was under the necessity of taking up my residence 
at the capital, since which time, with the exception of about two years, 
when the sessions of Parliament were held at Toronto, under the alter- 
nate system, I have been a comparative stranger among you, although 
I have had frequent opportunities of seeing several of my old fellow 
pioneers, and have had the gratification of being invariably met with 
a friendly greeting, not only by my old friends, but by those with 
whom I had had differences of opinion on what may now be properly 
termed dead issues. 

Having several years ago entirely withdrawn from party connec- 
tion, a political address would be wholly repugnant to my feelings ; but 
circumstances seem to me to render it desirable that the public should 
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be better informed on a subject which is generally supposed to be 
imperfectly understood, while it is due as well to my own character, as to 
the memory of the late lamented Chief J ustice Harrison, that a full 
explanation should be given of the grounds on which the Arbitrators 
appointed to determine the true boundaries of the Province of Ontario 
arrived at their decision. Such an explanation is, I think, likewise due 
to the Right Honourable Sir Edward Thornton, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington, who was good enough, at the joint request of the 
Governments of the Dominion and of Ontario, to act as third Arbitrator 
on the occasion referred to. While it is no part of my duty to defend 
the action of the Dominion and Provincial Governments in agreeing to 
leave the disputed boundary of the Province of Ontario to be deter- 
mined by Arbitrators, I may remark that there are many precedents 
for such a mode of settling conflicting claims. It is fortunate that 
there is no danger of this question, complicated though it is at present, © 
leading to the fearful consequences which history, as well as our daily 
observation, teaches us to be the result of territorial disputes. A very 
large proportion of the wars which have occurred during past centuries, 
and which have entailed such immense losses of blood and treasure, 
must be attributed to quarrels regarding boundaries ; and in modern 
times the expediency of resorting to arbitration as the best mode of 
settling such disputes, has been very generally admitted. 


CRITICISMS ON THE AWARD. 


In the case of the Ontario boundary arbitration in 1878, the 
unanimous award made after a most careful and conscientious exami- 
nation of the voluminous papers submitted to the Arbitrators, together 
with the cases of the learned counsel on both sides, has been severely 
criticized, not only by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1880, but by the leaders of the Dominion Government in the Senate 
and House of Commons during the last session. It has been stated as 
an objection to the competency of the Arbitrators, that two of the three 
were not members of the legal profession, but I have been unable to 
find any precedent in analagous cases for confining the choice of 
arbitrators to lawyers. In one of the most recent cases, when arbi- 
trators were appointed to determine the boundaries between Zululand 
and the Transvaal in South Africa, there was one lawyer, the Attorney- 
General of the Cape, joined with a civilian, and an officer holding the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. I own that I fail to discover the value of 
special legal attainments in such a case ; and, moreover, there were before 
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the Arbitrators conflicting opinions given by eminent judges and lawyers. 
The greatest judges are far from being infallible, and are themselves 
always desirous of the assistance of counsel, whose duty is to submit 
every point of law, and every fact, in support of their respective clients. 
Let me, for argument’s sake, suppose that in a trial before a judge, a 
clause in an Act of Parliament had a special bearing on the case in 
controversy, and that the counsel, whose client would be benefited by 
that clause, were to fail to bring it to the notice of the Court, and that 
the judgment afforded proof that this important clause had not engaged 
the judge’s attention, surely it would not be contended that, however 
eminent the judge might be, his judgment ought to carry as much 
weight as that of a non-professional arbitrator whose opinion had been 
formed after a full consideration of circumstances, which had never been 
brought under the notice of the judge. I shall have to make a practical 
application of this suppositious case to the disputed boundary of Ontario 
on the south-west, and as bearing on the judgment of Chief Justice 
Sewell in the De Reinhardt case, which was concurred in by his col- 
leagues. I must, before doing so, notice as briefly as possible some 
statements, which appear to me to be a sufficient justification of my 
placing on record the reasons, which induced the Arbitrators to make 
the award which is now the subject of controversy. During the 
session of Parliament held in 1880, a Select Committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire into, and report upon all matters 
connected with the boundaries between the Province of Ontario and 
the unorganized territories of the Dominion. The report, concurred in 
by nine out of thirteen members of that Committee, declares that ‘the 
award does not declare the true boundaries of Ontario,” adding, “it 
seems to your Committee to be inconsistent with any boundary line 
ever suggested or proposed subsequent to the Treaty of Utrecht.” One 
of the principal witnesses, Mr. William McD. Dawson, a portion of 
whose evidence is embodied in the report, stated that the Arbitrators 
had adopted a boundary “which was not a possible one.” Sir John 
Macdonald is reported in Hansard to have said :—“ We have only 
to read the written statement of one of those Arbitrators, Sir Francis 
Hincks, in which he admitted they did not settle the true boundary, to 
be convinced.” Sir Alexander Campbell was reported to have made 
substantially the same statement in the Senate. It has seemed to me 
that such allegations as I have cited, render it desirable that the public 
should be put in possession of the grounds, on which the Arbitrators 
concurred in an award, which, although adverse to the claims of the 
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Ontario Government, was promptly accepted by it, and subsequently 
by the Provincial Legislature. 


SOUTH-WESTERN BOUNDARY. 


T shall first consider the South-Western Boundary. It is evident 
from the report of the Select Committee, that its framer attached much 
greater weight to Commissions to Governors as affecting boundaries, 
than the Arbitrators did. Commissions may be of assistance in inter- 
preting obscure language in an Act of Parliament, but where the mean- 
ing of an Act is free from doubt, it cannot be set aside by a Commission. 
The south-western boundary of Ontario depends on the construction 
of the Imperial Act of 1774, on the effect of the subsequent treaty 
with the United States of 1783, and on the proclamation issued under 
the Act of 1791. It is important to consider the circumstances under 
which the Act of 1774 was passed. In the year 1763 a treaty was con- 
cluded at Paris, between England and France, which contained the fol- 
lowing provision: “In order to establish peace on solid and durable 
foundations, and to remove forever all subject of dispute with regard 
to the limits of the British and French territories on the continent of 
America, it is agreed that for the future the confines between the do- 
minions of His Britannic Majesty, and those of His Most Christian 
Majesty, in that part of the world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a line 
drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi from its source to the 
river Iberville, and from thence by a line drawn along the middle of 
that river and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea... . 
provided that the navigation of the Mississippi shall be equally free as 
well to the subjects of Great Britain as to those of France in its whole 
breadth and length from its source to the sea.” The treaty from which 
I have just quoted was concluded on the 10th February, 1763, and on 
7th October, 1763, a proclamation was issued erecting four new Gov- 
ernments, one of which was Quebec, the western boundary of which was 
fixed at the south end of Lake Nipissing. In the year 1774, in conse- 
quence of urgent representations, as to the necessity of establishing a 
settled government in territories, where no government of any kind 
existed, a bill was introduced by the Government of the day, the object 
of which was clearly stated by Lord North in language which I shall 
quote. ‘It is well known that settlers are in the habit of going to the 
interior parts from time to time. Now, however undesirable, it is open to 
Parliament to consider whether it is fit there should be no government 
in the country, or, on the contrary, separate and distinct governments, 
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or whether the scattered posts should be annexed to Canada. The 
House of Lords have ‘thought proper to annex them to Canada, but 
when we consider that there must be some government, and that it is 
the desire of all those who trade from Canada to those countries, that 
there should be some government, my opinion is that, if gentlemen will 
weigh the inconveniences of separate governments, they will think the 
least inconvenient method is to annex those posts, though few in popula- 
tion, great in extent of territory, rather than to leave them without 
government at all, or make them separate ones. Sir the annexation 
likewise is the result of the desire of the Canadians, and of those who 
trade to those settlements, who think they cannot trade with safety as 
long as they remain separate.” Now, it must be borne in mind, that 
the principal posts in the unorganized territories, when the Act of 1774 
was passed, were situated on the river Mississippi, and of course in 
British territory by the treaty of 1763. The pretension of the advo- 
cates of the due north line, which is the boundary claimed by the Do- 
minion, is that Parliament deliberately abandoned the natural boundary 
of the Mississippi, thereby excluding from the benefit of the Act, the 
very persons for whom it was specially intended, and that it adopted, 
without a single conceivable motive, a conventional line running due 
north from the junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi. It is well 
known that the bill was introduced in the House of Lords in 1774, and 
that as sent down by that House to the Commons the description was 
‘all the said territories, islands and countries, heretofore a part of the 
territory of Canada in North America, extending southward to the 
banks of the river Ohio, westward to the banks of the Mississippi, and 
northward to the southern boundary of the territory granted to the 
Merchants Adventurers of England trading to Hudson’s Bay, and which 
said territories, islands and countries are not within the limits of some 
other British Colony as allowed and confirmed by the Crown.” Now it 
has never been pretended that there was any ambiguity in that descrip- 
tion as to the western boundary, but a discussion was raised in the 
Commons by Mr. Edmund Burke, then agent for the State of New 
York, who had doubts whether under the description Canada might 
not encroach on territory on the north-east of that State, which had 
actually been in dispute, and which by amicable agreement had been 
made over to New York, reserving the rights of Canadian settlers in 
the disputed territory. The territory on the Mississippi had never been 
in dispute during the protracted wars between the British and French 
regarding boundaries in the Ohio valley. 
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INTENTION OF ACT OF 1774, 


There is not the slightest reason to suppose that a single member of 
the House of Commons desired to alter the natural boundary of the 
Mississippi, on the banks of which were the principal settlements, for 
the inhabitants of which the act was specially intended to provide a 
government. Mr. Burke, as appears from a report of his remarks in a 
book entitled “ The Cavendish Debates,” insisted very strenuously on 
defining the boundaries more precisely. I am not unaware that the 
framer of the report of the Commons Committee has, on the authority 
of Mr. Justice Johnson of Montreal, pronounced the Cavendish Debates 
as of no authority, but the Hon. Wm. Macdougall has given most satis- 
factory reasons for considering them a valuable contribution to the history 
of the period. There is however a letter in existence, addressed by Mr. 
Burke to the Legislature of New York, in which he explains with great 
precision the object of his amendments, and from which it is clear that 
it never was contemplated to interfere with the Mississippi boundary. 
The change in the description of the boundary was made while the 
House was in Committee on the Bill, four members, one of whom was 
Mr. Burke, having left the House in Committee to arrange the new 
description. It is said “ the difference was whether the tract of country 
not inhabited should belong to New York or Canada,” and most assuredly 
this difference could not possibly apply to territory on the Mississippi 
River. I shall now cite the boundaries as finally agreed to ‘by the 
House, and I request your most particular attention to the first words, 
which seem to me to deserve much more consideration than has been 
given to them by the advocates of the due north line, from the confluence 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. ‘ That all the territories, islands 
and countries in North America, belonging to the Crown of Great 
Britain, bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleurs, along 
the high lands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the 
River St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, to a point in forty- 
five degrees of northern latitude on the eastern bank of the River Connecti- 
cut, keeping the same latitude directly west through the Lake Champlain, 
until in the same latitude it meets the River St. Lawrence, from thence 
up the eastern bank of the said river to the Lake Ontario, thence 
through the Lake Ontario and the river commonly called the Niagara, 
and thence along by the eastern and south-eastern bank of Lake Erie, 
following the said bank until the same shall be intersected by the 
northern boundary granted by the Charter of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in case the same shall be so intersected, and from thence along 
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the said northern and western boundaries of the said Province until the 
said western boundary strike the Ohio ; but in case the said bank of the 
said lake shall not be found to be so intersected, then following the said 
bank until it shall arrive at that point of the said bank which shall be 
nearest to the north-western angle of the said Province of Pennsylvania, 
and thence by a right line to the said north-western angle of the said 
Province, and thence along the western boundary of the said Province 
until it strike the River Ohio, and along the bank of the said river 
westward to the banks of the Mississippi, and northward to the South- 
ern boundary of the territory granted to the Merchants Adventurers of 
England trading to Hudson’s Bay.” You will not fail to observe that 
the intention of the framers of the amendment, as of the original Bull, 
was to include all the territories belonging to the Crown of Great Britain 
in the newly constituted Province, which were not already included in 
the old Provinces. You will notice how precise the definition is until the 
Ohio is reached, after which there was no territory regarding which there 
could be a dispute. You will likewise bear in mind that the last clause 
of the description is precisely the same as in the original bill, viz., 
‘“« Westward to the banks of the Mississippi and northward to the southern 
boundary of the territory granted to the Merchants Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading to Hudson’s Bay,” and that in that bill “northward” 
could not have had the meaning which has been claimed for it, and which 
is that it must necessarily mean “due north,” although the meaning of 
the word is really “‘ towards the north.” 


THE DE REINHARDT CASE. 


Great stress has been laid on a decision given in the year 1818 by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at Quebec, presided over by Chief Justice 
Sewell, on the trial of a person named De Reinhardt, for a murder com- 
mitted at a place called Dalles in the vicinity of the Lake of the Woods. 
Some judges who gave evidence before the Select Committee on the 
boundaries in 1880, referred to this judgment as conclusive in favour of 
the due north line. Judge Johnson said that ‘‘ Chief Justice Sewell, 
who tried the case, is looked upon as the greatest luminary of the law 
we ever had in Lower Canada. It may almost be said that he made 
our laws.” Again, Mr. Justice Armour said :—‘ There is a judicial 
decision as to the meaning of the word ‘northward’ in the Quebec 
Act. The decision was that ‘northward’ evidently meant ‘due north.’ 
That is the De Reinhardt case. No doubt about it, it is a clear deci- 
sion, and were I deciding judicially I would be bound to follow that 
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decision.” As Mr. Justice Armour proceeded to state, that if asked his 
individual opinion as a person looking into the matter, he would deter- 
mine that “‘northward’ had reference to the territory and not to a 
limitary line,” I do not think that his evidence is much in favour of the 
due north line. I shall state the reasons which led me, and I believe 
my co-Arbitrators to attach no importance whatever to the judgment in 
the De Reinhardt case. The question of boundary was never fairly 
brought before the Court in 1818. It is well known that very high 
authorities, including the eminent counsel by whom De Reinhardt was 
defended, the Honourable Messrs. Cartier and Macdougall, the Honour- 
able David Mills, who has made a most valuable report on the subject, 
the Messrs. Dawson, up to a recent period, and the learned counsel who 
represented Ontario before the Arbitrators, have all held that the 
language employed in the Order in Council and the Proclamation of 
1791, “including all the territory to the westward and southward of 
the said line to the utmost extent of the country called or known by 
the name of Canada,” must be interpreted as giving to Ontario, then 
Upper Canada, a much more extensive territory to the west, than what 
it would be entitled to according to the interpretation placed on the Act 
of 1774 by those who hold that the Mississippi River was the boundary 
of the old Province of Quebec, and that the Act of 1791 was intended 
to divide that_Province, but not to extend it. I refer to this difference 
of opinion here to shew that the view taken by the Arbitrators was 
never presented to the Court in 1818. Had it been pointed out to the 
eminent judges who presided on that occasion, that the language of the 
Act of 1774 made special provision for including in the new Province 
‘‘all the territories, islands and countries in North America belonging 
to the Crown of Great Britain,” before defining the boundaries, it 
might have been presumed that the intention of the Act would have 
been so manifest, that even if the language had been deemed ambigu- 
ous, its meaning could scarcely have been misunderstood. To my own 
mind, there is no ambiguity in the language. The object of the Act 
was to provide for the government of all the territories not included in 
the old Provinces, and not south of the Ohio River. When the Missis- 
sippi was reached, the word “northward” was quite sufficient, as the 
western boundary was that established by the Treaty of 1763. How 
any one could have imagined that Parliament would have been guilty 
of the absurdity of excluding the settlements on the river from the 
benefit of an Act chiefly intended for them, and of abandoning a natural 
boundary like the Mississippi in order to run a line due north, without. 
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any conceivable object, is incomprehensible to me. The point which 
strikes me as important is that De Reinhardt’s counsel rested their case 
on the Act of 1791 and not on that of 1774, and it will be found on 
reference both to the arguments of counsel, and to the judgment of the 
Court, that the most important branch of the decision was that the 
Act of 1791 only authorized the division of the old Province of Quebec 
into two separate Provinces, and consequently that the proclamation 
could not be interpreted to give Upper Canada any territory that had 
not been included in the old Province of Quebec. - Now, the Arbitrators 
were of opinion that on this point the judgment of the Court delivered 
at Quebec in 1818 was correct, and consequently that the boundaries of 
Ontario must be limited to those of the Province of Quebec as defined 
by the Act of 1774. There have been so many opinions, which I 
admit to be entitled to great weight, in favour of the boundary which 
was contended for by the eminent counsel for the prisoner in the De 
Reinhardt case, that it is highly probable that, as lawyers, they held 
their construction of the Proclamation of 1791 to be correct; I must, 
however, point out that it is the duty of a lawyer, when defending a 
criminal, to spare no effort to procure his acquittal, and, in thinking the 
‘De Reinhardt case over in my own mind, it occurred to me that if 
counsel had contended for the Mississippi boundary as that established 
by the Act of 1774, and had concurred with the Arbitrators, that after 
the treaty of peace with the United States in 1783, the most north- 
western angle of the Lake of the Woods became the south-western 
boundary, they might not have saved the prisoner whom they were 
defending. The evidence on the trial as to the precise locality of 
Dalles was conflicting, but to a very slight extent. Mr. Sax, a witness 
for the Crown, held that Portage des Rats was the north-west angle, 
and that its longitude was 94° 6’ west. Mr. J oseph Bouchette placed 
Portage des Rats in longitude 94° 10’ west, and the north-western 
angle in 94° 25’. Now, Dalles is placed in 94° 40’ west longitude, and 
would consequently have been outside the boundaries of Upper Canada 
under the award of the Arbitrators. Again, Mr. Coltman, one of the 
witnesses, stated that Dalles was on the River Winnipeg, about fifteen 
to eighteen miles from the most north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, and that it was on a line “running to the north with a little 
westing.” If, then, it be assumed that the north-western angle of the 
Lake of the Woods is the true south-western boundary of Ontario, then 
Upper Canada, it would have been fatal to the prisoner’s case for his 
counsel to have contended for the boundary established by the Act of 
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1774, and they accordingly argued most strenuously that the Proclama- 
tion issued in accordance with the Act of 17 91, had considerably 
extended the boundaries of Upper Canada. I confess I have been a 
good deal surprised at some of the recent opinions given by gentlemen 
who claim to be experts, as to the meaning of the term ‘“ northward.” 
Mr. Lindsay Russell declares in his evidence that this word “ admits of 
no choice in its interpretation.” Such was not the opinion of Mr. Sax, 
the surveyor examined for the Crown on the trial of De Reinhardt in 
1818, which, although instructive, is not a little amusing, and deserves 
to be noticed in detail. | 


MEANING OF NORTHWARD. 


Mr. Sax—A line, supposing it ran due north from the junction of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, would leave the River Winnipeg five de- 
grees out of the Province of Upper Canada—not a northward line but 
a due north line. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL—Do you mean to say that a northward line is 
not a north line? 

Mr. Sax—It is not always; it may be north by east, or north by 
west, or north north-west, or many other points of the compass. <A due - 
north line is one that goes direct to the north pole without any deviation 
whatever. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL—And does not a northward line go to the north 
pole? If you had a northward line to run would you not run it to the 
north pole? 

Mr. Sax—Perhaps I might and perhaps not ; I would certainly run 
it northerly, though I might not run it due north. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL— What is to prevent you taking it due north? 
ff you had a line to run from a given point until it struck a river, and 
hence to continue along the course of that river northward, would you 
all that drawing a northern line? 

Mr. Sax—Undoubtedly it would be a northern line, but not a due 
1orth line. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL— Would it not? Could it be east or west? 

Mr. Sax—It might, according to circumstances, be a north-eastward 
r north-westwardly line, and yet a northern line, that is a line having a 
lorthward course or drawing nearer to the north pole as it progressed 
hough not an astronomical north line. — 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL—Is not a north line a line northward ? 

Mr. Sax—Certainly, a line running due north is undoubtedly a 

orthward line. 
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ATToRNEY-GENERAL—And a line true north-westward you would call 
a north-westward line ? 

Mr. Sax—Certainly, a line due north-west is a north-westward line, 
but a line, for instance, that runs towards the north, notwithstanding it 
may gain in its course more northing than westing or easting, is not 
therefore necessarily a due north line, but is a northern or north-ward 
line. 

Cuier Justice SEwELL—I really do not comprehend the distinction ; 
to say that a northward line is not a north line, I confess, appears to me 
to approach the reductioad absurdum. Suppose that we had a compass 
here, and from a given point I draw a line north-westward, that is to say 
terminating at a point north-westward, would not that be a due north- 
west line? 

Mr. Sax—It would if drawn due north-west, but if in drawing it 
you gained northerly it would from the course of its deviation be a line 
northward though not a north line. 

Curr Justice SzeweLtt—Then its course northward must unques- 
tionably be due north if a line north-westwardly is a north-west line. 
TI want to know whether in point of fact, a fact that any man can tell 
as well as a surveyor, whether a line from the eastern or western point 
of the compass, drawn northward, is or is not a north line. Just answer 
that question, yes or no, and then you may explain that answer in any 
way you think proper. 

Mr. Sax—It certainly must be to a certain extent a north line, but 
not a due north line. 

CuizF Justice SEWELL—Why not ? 

Mr. Sax—aA line drawn from any point between two cardinal points 
of the compass, direct to any cardinal point, is a due north or due west 
line as the case may be; but a line may be so drawn between two points 
as to be called by surveyors a northward or a southward line as it may 
chance to gain in the course of running it upon that point of the com- 
pass to which it is approaching ; as I might draw a line from a point 
north-westwardly but gaining in a northerly direction in its course, so 
that at its termination it would be a line northward from having more 
northing there than at the point from which I started. 

T confess that I think that Mr. Sax’s opinion is entitled to infinitely 
more weight than that of Mr Russell. 


IMPORTANCE OF A NATURAL BOUNDARY. 


I have already stated the reasons which induced the Arbitrators to 
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arrive at the conclusion that the intention of the Act of 1774, and its 
language, interpreted according to common sense, was to extend the old 
Province of Quebec, so as to include all the territories belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain in America, not included in the old British 
Colonies, now the United States, nor in the territories belonging to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, nor in the Indian territories north-west of the 
Mississippi. The view taken by the Arbitrators was never presented 
to the Court in 1818, and the territory between the imaginary due north 
line, and the Mississippi, having become part of the United States, the 
absurdity of placing such a construction on the Act of 1774, as would 
have left an important strip of territory without any government what- 
ever did not strike the learned judges. It must be borne in mind, that 
although the Commission of a Governor cannot supersede an Act of 
Parliament, as the framer of the report of the Commons Committee of 
1880 seems to imagine, it may fairly be cited as corroborative evidence 
of the intention of an Act, where any ambiguity of language is found to 
exist. The first Commission issued under the Act of 1774 to Sir Guy 
Carleton proves conclusively what was understood at the time to be its 
meaning. Immediately after the word “northward” the words 
‘along the eastern bank of the said river” were added in the Commis- 
sion. It really looks as if it had occurred to the framer of the Com- 
mission that the hastily prepared amendment to the original Act might 
create doubt at some future time, and yet Mr. Burke, the framer of the 
description, thus explained his intention. ‘““My idea was to get the 
limits of Quebec, which appeared to many as well as to myself intended 
to straiten the British Colonies, removed from construction to certainty : 
and that certainty grounded on natural, indisputable, and immovable 
barriers—rivers and lakes, where I could have them, lines where lines 
could be drawn, and where reference and description became necessary 
to have them towards an old British Colony, and not towards this new 
and was thought favourite establishment.” Is it conceivable that the 
author of the passage I have quoted could have intended to abandon 
such a natural boundary as the Mississippi, for one without sense or 
meaning, and the adoption of which would have left without any gov- 
ernment, the very settlements, which it was specially intended to in- 
clude? I need only observe further that I believe that those who main- 
tain that the boundaries were enlarged by the proclamation issued under 
the Act of 1791, concur with the Arbitrators in the opinion that by 
the Act of 1774, the Mississippi was the western boundary of the old 
Province of Quebec. 
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EFFECT OF TREATY WITH UNITED STATES ON THE BOUNDARY. 


1 have now to draw your attention to the effect of the Revolutionary 
War on the boundary of the old Province of Quebec. When the treaty 
of peace was concluded at Paris, on 3rd September, 1783, boundaries 
were established to which I shall briefly refer. It is sufficiently evident 
that there was a desire to find natural boundaries, if practicable, and 
accordingly the line of division was carried through Lake Superior to 
to the Long Lake, thence by water communication to the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods, and from thence on a due west 
course to the river Mississippi. In a paper dated in 1876, written by 
Mr. 8. J. Dawson, the Chairman of the Commons Committee of 1880, 
he argued that the diplomatists who framed the treaty of 1783 had in 
view, not the Mississippi proper, but “the main artery of the vast river 
system to which the comprehensive name of the Mississippi was applied 
in those days.” He maintained that “the diplomatists, who framed the 
treaty, knew perfectly well that the northerly waters of the Mississippi 
were far to the south, and that they must have meant a branch or trib- 
utary of the Missouri, called the White Earth River, which would in- 
tersect the due west line at a point over 450 miles west of the Lake of 
the Woods.” Mr. Dawson held that ‘it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the true intent, meaning, and spirit of the treaty of 1783, 
was that the western boundary of Canada and the United States,and the 
eastern limit of Louisiana on the due west line, should be at a point 
upwards of 450 miles west of the Lake of the Woods.” I have referred 
to Mr. S. J. Dawson’s opinion so late as 1876, to establish that he recog- 
nized the north-western angle of the Lake of the Woods, as within the 
Canadian territory, and further that he recognized the Mississippi as the 
western boundary. Mr. Dawson, when he stated with such confidence, 
that the diplomatists in 1783, ‘“ knew perfectly well” that the northerly 
waters of the Mississippi proper were far to the south of such a line, 
must have been unaware that, eleven years after the treaty from which 
I have quoted, viz., in 1794, another treaty was concluded, which com- 
mences as follows :+—“ Whereas it is uncertain whether the river Mis- 
sissippi extends so far to the northward as to be intersected by a line to 
to be drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods in the manner men- 
tioned in the treaty of peace between Her Majesty and the United 
States it is agreed etc. The agreement was that the two nations would 
make a joint survey of the said river from one degree of latitude below 
the Falls of St. Anthony to the principal source or sources of the said 
river, and if the result should be that the river would not be intersected by 
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such a due west line, then the two parties will proceed to establish a 
boundary by amicable negotiation. This was subsequently accomplished 
by the Treaty of 1818 establishing the 49th parallel of north latitude. 
At that time, thirty-five years after the period when Mr. S. J. Dawson 
thought that diplomatists “knew perfectly well” all about localities,it was 
not known whether the Lake of the Woods was north or south of the 49th 
parallel, and it was accordingly provided that a line should be drawn 
due north or due south from the north-western angle to the 49th parallel. 
The Mississippi of the treaty between England and France, of the Act of 
1774, and of the treaty with the United States, has its source almost due 
south of the Lake of the Woods, where the international boundary is 
fixed. It seemed to the Arbitrators that under all the circumstances of 
the case, the true south-westerly boundary of Ontario should be held to 
be at the international boundary, rather than at a point due north of 
the source of the Mississippi. The latter would have been in nearly the 
same meridian, I may observe, and would have entailed much useless 
expense in surveys, besides disputes as to which was really the true 
source of the Mississippi, which according to Mr. 8. J. Dawson, is to be 
found “in numerous brooks and countless lakelets.” 


NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


I shall now proceed to state the grounds, on which the Arbitrators. 
arrived at their decision as to the true boundary on the north-east. 
Up to the time when it became my duty to study the question as an 
Arbitrator, I had been under the prevailing impression that the height 
of land was the southern boundary of the Hudson’s Bay Territory. It 
would be impossible, on such an occasion as this, to state all the argu- 
ments which have led me to think that the pretensions of the Hudson’s — 
Bay Company were without foundation. I may, however, refer to the able 
papers, which the late Chief Justice Draper prepared, regarding the 
claims of the Company, and likewise to a memorandum from the Hon. 
Joseph Cauchon, who was Commissioner of Crown Lands in 1857, and 
which is printed in the appendix to the report of the Commons Com- 
mittee as the memorandum of Mr. W. McD. Dawson. I presume that 
the cause of the action taken at that particular time was the approach- 
ing termination of the lease of the Indian territories. The claim of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, under their original charter, was described in 
the memorandum prepared by Mr. Dawson under the Commissioner’s 
instructions, to be “to government, jurisdiction and right of soil over 
the whole country watered by rivers falling into Hudson’s Bay.” I 
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have been unable to discover any authority for so extensive a claim 
There can be no doubt that the Hudson’s Bay Company themselves pro- 
posed, after the treaty of Ryswick, that the French should not trade or 
build any house, factory or fort to the north of the Albany River on the 
West Main Coast, or north of Rupert’s River on the East Main Coast. 
It is true that under the treaty of Utrecht the French were to restore 
to Great Britain a number of forts, but it does not appear to me that 
this restoration was ever completed.. It was provided by the treaty that 
“within a year” Commissaries to be named by both parties were to 
determine the limits between the British and the French, and it is 
notorious that such Commissaries never did determine the boundaries, 
while the French king, many years after the treaty of Utrecht, declared 
with reference to the pretensions of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that he 
was “firmly resolved to maintain his rights and his possessions against 
pretensions so excessive and so unjust.” The proclamation under the 
Act of 1791 establishes the north-east boundary at the termination of a 
line drawn due north from the head of Lake Temiscamingue, until it strikes 
the boundary line of Hudson’s Bay, and it is contended by the very 
same parties who insist, contrary as I think to common sense, that in 
the Act of 1774 northward must mean due north, that the meaning of 
words which seem to me sufiiciently clear, must have been to the boun- 
dary of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and not to the bay. Now, in the Act 
of 1774, when the territories were really meant, and not the bay, the 
language is not susceptible of misconstruction. The words are “the 
southern boundary of the territory granted to the Merchants Adventurers 
trading to Hudson’s Bay.” But, as in the case of the western boundary, 
the Commissions to various Governors afford a clue to the meaning 
attached to the language of the proclamation by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. For a considerable time the Commissions were in the precise 
words of the proclamation “to the boundary of Hudson’s Bay,” but in 
1838 Lord Durham’s Commission contained the words “ until it strikes 
the shore of Hudson’s Bay.” Now I wish it to be clearly understood, 
as Mr. W. McD. Dawson seems to imagine, that the decision of the 
Arbitrators was founded on the Commission, that such was not the case. 
In accordance with the Statute of 1791, an Order in Council was passed 
authorizing the proclamation, which fixed the north-eastern boundary at 
the boundary line of Hudson’s Bay, and that I hold to be a sufficient 
description of the shore, although it was satisfactory to the Arbitrators 
to have the additional evidence afforded by the Commissions. I have 
already adverted to the Albany River having been proposed by the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company as their southern boundary, and it seemed to 
the Arbitrators that a natural boundary, following the course of that 
river left to the representatives of the Hudson’s Bay Company quite as 
much territory as they could justly claim. It would be wholly impos- 
sible for me within the limits to which I am necessarily confined, to 
refer at any length to the numerous documents which led the Arbitrators 
to reject the pretension of the Dominion Government, that the height of 
land was the southern boundary of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
tory. The original charter limited the territorial grant to territories, 
not in the possession of any other Christian prince, and although the 
subsequent treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht affected the boundaries be- 
tween France and England, yet there is no evidence of any new grant 
having been made to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In his very able 
report on the boundaries, the Hon. David Mills has maintained that the 
effect of the treaty of Utrecht was not to restore to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company what it had lost by the treaty of Ryswick. There was a warm 
controversy between the two Governments as to whether the term 
“cede” or “restore” should be used, and it is far from improbable that 
the British Minister may have been inspired by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to contend for the word ‘‘restore” while the French Minister was 
very urgent for the word “‘cede.” It appears from a letter of Mr. Prior 
that according to the cartes sent by both plenipotentiaries ‘‘ there was no 
very great difference” between the claim of Great Britain, and what 
France was willing to concede, and it is quite certain that the~ French 
never contemplated surrendering the territory claimed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the height of land. Asa matter of fact, the boundaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht were to have been settled by Commissaries, 
who never acted in the matter, and, fifty years later, Great Britain ac- 
quired the French title. Chief Justice Draper furnished a number of 
extracts from documents bearing on the question of title on which he 
observed: ‘‘They certainly shew that neither after the treaty of Rys- 
wick, nor that of Utrecht, when they stated the boundaries, they were 
either willing to submit to, or were desirous of obtaining, nor yet in 1750, 
when they set forth what they thought themselves entitled to claim 
under their charter, did they ever think of asserting a right to all the 
countries the waters of which flow into Hudson’s Bay. Their claim to 
lands lying both northward and westward of the bay is entirely at 
variance with any such idea.” 


OBJECTIONS TO AWARD ANSWERED. 
I could not treat the important subject under your consideration 
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with entire satisfaction if I failed to notice the numerous criticisms to 
which the award of the arbitrators has been subjected. I shall dismiss 
very briefly that class that I believe to benumerically the most formid- 
able, whose opposition to the award is based, not on its merits, but on 
the extent of territory to which Ontario is entitled under it. The 
decision of the arbitrators had scarcely been announced in 1878 when an 
anonymous writer over the signature ‘ Britannicus,” published several 
letters on the subject, in which he contended that the award was 
“ open to grave objections,” the first being that “the region is worth 
millions.” He was told in an article, that I contributed to the press, 
that “the Arbitrators were appointed to decide on boundary lines on 
principles of law and justice, and ought not to have been influenced by 
the extent or the value of the territory in dispute.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE HARRISON ON AWARD. 


I shall offer no apology for citing a few extracts from letters of the 
late Chief-Justice Harrison addressed to me in August 1878 on the 
subject of the criticisms made on the award: “ I feel satisfied that you 
can give an answer to all and sundry who attack the award. I believe 
there never was an award made in a matter of such importance that is 
so little open to honest criticism ... Singular to say, since the award 
was made I have received from Judge McDonald of Guelph an old 
lithographed map without name or date, but evidently made long be- 
fore the Constitutional Act of 1791, which indicates the northern 
boundary of Upper Canada to be on the precise line where we have 
placed it. ... [also received the Gazette (Montreal) of 15th August, 
containing the second letter of “ Britannicus.” These attacks, with the 
exception of the last, are puerile, and the last is a perfect absurdity. 
Assume that all which “ Britannicus ” says about the territory awarded 
to Ontario, is true, how does that affect the validity of the award? Our 
duty was judicial, we had little or nothing to do with questions of policy. 
By the light of the evidence adduced, and the arguments propounded, 
we unanimoulsy decided upon. certain boundaries, for the north and 
west of the Province. Whether the land thus given to the Province was 
full of diamonds, or only of worthless rocks, was no business of ours. 
The surveyor who. finds the boundaries of two lots of land is never 
influenced by the consideration that one piece is intrinsically more valu- 
able than the other. None of the able counsel who addressed us 
ventured so far to take leave of his senses as to attempt to take such 
untenable ground.” 
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JEALOUSY OF ONTARIO. 


‘‘ Britannicus ” is a representative of the class of whose opinions Mr. 
Royal, M.P., is one of the latest exponents. He was a member of the 
Select Committee of 1880, and while Mr. 8. J. Dawson is the 
avowed advocate of the formation into a new Province of a large portion 
of the Province of Ontario, Mr. Royal contends’ that Manitoba should 
obtain ports on Lake Superior and Hudson’s Bay. The masses outside 
of Ontario take no other interest in the subject than to oppose the 
extension of her territory without the least reference to her legal 
rights. I may notice in this connection an extraordinary assertion in 
Mr. W. McD. Dawson’s evidence to the effect that Quebec would not 
have consented to enter confederation had the legal boundaries of © 
Ontario been believed to be, where they were placed by the award of 
the Arbitrators, or, perhaps I should rather say, where the witness 
himself stated them to be in his report in 1857. There is a very simple 
answer to Mr. McD. Dawson, and all who share his opinions. The 
boundaries of Ontario depend on the construction placed on the Statute 
of 1774, the Treaty of Peace of 1783, and the Proclamation in con- 
formity with the Statute of 1791. The claim of the Dominion, as well 
as that of Ontario, is based on the construction of the law. Mr. McD. 
Dawson’s recent pretension, which I need scarcely remind you is at com- 
plete variance with the former assertions both of himself and of his 
brother, is based on the omission to define the western boundaries in the 
Commissions of the Earl of Durham in 1838, and in subsequent Commis- 
sions, which, so far as I have any knowledge, is not deemed to have any 
legal effect by any of the disputants on the boundary question with the 
exception of the Messrs. Dawson. | 


CLAIMS TO MORE EXTENDED BOUNDARIES. 


Having noticed those opponents of the award, who do not pretend 
to appeal to the law in support of their pretensions, I shall advert very 
briefly to the views of those who contend that the Proclamation issued 
under the Statute of 1791 extended the territories of Ontario beyond 
the boundaries of the Province of Quebec as established by the Statute 
of 1774. The Act of 1791 declares that a message had been sent to 
both Houses of Parliament, signifying the royal intention to divide the 
Province of Quebec, and it then makes provision for the future govern- 
ment of the two Provinces to be created out of the old Province of 
Quebec. It is true that the Proclamation uses the term Canada instead 
of Quebec. I have already stated that although a Governor’s Commis- 
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sion cannot be invoked in opposition to an Act of Parliament, it may 
fairly be referred to when the language is at all ambiguous. It seems 
to me that the Proclamation of 1791 could not be construed to give an 
extension of territory not contemplated by the Act, but the first Com- 
mission issued under it to Lord Dorchester describes the territory com- 
prised in Upper Canada to be all lying to the westward of the line from 
Lake Temiscamingue to the boundary of Hudson’s Bay, “as were part 
of our said Province of Quebec.” The Arbitrators concurred so far with 
the judgment of the Lower Canada Court in 1818, as to confine the 
western boundary to that established by the Act of 1774. I have now 
to refer to a mild criticism which I notice merely to draw attention to 
what I consider a very reasonable view of the south-western boundary. 
Shortly after the publication of the award, a writer in the Monetary 
Limes, of Toronto, criticized the decision to adopt the north-western 
angle of the Lake of the Woods as the south-western boundary, on the 
ground that the true boundary was a point on the meridian of the 
source of the Mississippi, due west from the international boundary. 
The writer took precisely the same view as the Arbitrators—that under 
the Statute of 1774 the western boundary was the Mississippi River, 
and it must be obvious that such was the view of the diplomatists who 
negotiated the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. Moreover, he admitted that the award “ cannot be impeached 
as inequitable,” although he gave it as his own opinion that the Arbr 
trators had “stumbled” on a decision which, “if the work had to be 
done over again, we fail to see in what respects it could be materially 
improved.” I admit that there is much to be said in favour of the view 
taken by the writer in the Monetary Times, which I believe was like- 
wise the view of the Hon. Wm. Macdougall, who has studied the ques- 
tion very carefully, and who has pronounced himself strongly in favour 
of the Mississippi having been the western boundary of the Province of 
Quebec under the Act of 1774. Practically it is a matter of no import- 
ance whether the south-westerly boundary is at the international 
boundary or at a point a few miles farther west that would be inter- 
sected by a line on the meridian of the source of the Mississippi. 


HON. WM. MACDOUGALL’S OPINION. 


I have noticed Mr. Macdougall’s opinion on the south-westerly 
boundary, and it may be convenient to advert here to his criticism on 
the award as to the north-easterly boundary. In his speech on the 
subject in the House of Commons in 1880, Mr. Macdougall stated that 
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he had become satisfied that the words ‘“ boundary line of Hudson’s 
Bay” had been a clerical error of the Attorney-General, but as he did 
not state the grounds for that opinion, I am unable to judge whether they 
are entitled to any weight. It appears however from his evidence be- 
fore the committee, that when in England in the year 1869 he took a 
great deal of trouble to ascertain whether the description was a clerical 
error. He searched the records of the colonial office without success, 
and then went tothe Privy Council office were he procured the Attorney- 
General’s fiat, which, he said, he opened “ with a good deal of anxiety,” 
only to find the same language as in the original proclamation, ‘“ to the 
boundary line of Hudson’s Bay.” He still, however, clings to his opinion 
that “it was an error of the Attorney-General, who being human in 
those days, as in these, was liable to err.” May it not be possible that 
Mr. Macdougall himself has erred in his conclusion that an error was 
committed by others? The Arbitrators, I need scarcely add, did not feel 
themselves justified in assuming thatthe proclamation issued in conformity 
with an Act of Parliament contained an important error. Mr, Macdougall 
likewise stated that the Arbitrators “ had found in some communications 
between the Imperial Government and their officers in this country the 
words ‘to the boundary line of Hudsons Bay.’” This seems to me an 
extraordinary mode of describing a proclamation issued on the authority 
of the King in Council for the division of the Province of Quebec in 
accordance withan Act of Parliament. Mr. Macdougall took no notice 
of the commissions in which the shore of Hudson’s Bay was declared the 
boundary, nor does he seem to have recollected that on every occasion 
when the territorial boundary was meant the description was invariably 
“The territory belonging tothe Merchants Adventurers trading to 
Hudson’s Bay.” Mr. Macdougall has acknowledged that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had at one time agreed to accept the Albany River as the 
southern boundary of their territory, and although it was never agreed 
to by the high contracting parties, still the fact that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at that period made no claim to any country south of the 
Albany River is confirmatory of the correctness of the award. 


MR. W. M‘D. DAWSON’S OPINION. 


I shall now proceed to the consideration of another view of the 
boundary question. In the report of the Select Committee of 1880, the 
evidence of Mr. W. McD. Dawson, is prominently brought forward, as 
that of the person ‘‘ who was the first to investigate the case on the part 
of Canada, in 1857, than whom no one should have a more thorough 
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knowledge of the subject.” Mr. McD. Dawson himself states in his 
evidence that he wrote a report in 1857 for the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, which he adds “has been the cause of all the controversy that. 
has since taken place in relation thereto.” He gave an interesting 
account of the circumstances under which he wrote this well known re- 
port, having assured Mr. Cauchon, who was then his chief, “that there 
was no authority whatever for such a boundary” as the northern water- 
shed of the St. Lawrence. 

I may state, before noticing Mr. Dawson’s evidence further, that it 
ought to be carefully read, together with his own report of 1857, and I 
shall be much surprised if any different opinion from my own is arrived 
at, and that, I must acknowledge, is that it is a mass of inconsistency. 
Mr. Dawson informed the Committee that “the case presented by the 
Dominion was no case at all,” that the learned Counsel, “after a great 
deal of desultory reading, failed to seize the true facts of history bearing 
on it,” and he then referred to the prevailing ignorance of the subject, 
which he illustrated by a quotation from the evidence of his esteemed 
friend, Col. Dennis, Deputy Minister of the Interior, which I shall have 
to notice later, 


CHARGE AGAINST DOMINION COUNSEL. 


Mr. Dawson has not only made the very serious charge against the 
learned counsel for the Dominion which I have just cited, but in his 
answer to a question whether he had, himself been consulted, he declared 
that “it very often seems to be the habit of governments not to consult 
those who know most about the case that has to be dealt with.” I 
should feel that an apology was due from me to the learned counsel 
fer the Dominion, Mr. McMahon, Q.C., of Ontario, and Mr. Monk, of 
Montreal, for noticing such a charge, were it not that it enables me to 
define clearly Mr. W. Mc. D. Dawson’s peculiar position as to this question. 
It will not I presume be denied by a single member of the legal profes- 
sion, or indeed by anyone else, that the duty of the learned counsel for 
the Dominion was to advocate the claim of the Government which they 
represented, to the utmost extent of their ability. The Dominion claim 
which was formally made in March, 1872, was to a boundary on the 
west on the meridian due north from the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and on the north, to the height of land dividing the 
waters which flow into Hudson’s Bay, from those emptying into the 
great lakes. Such was the Dominion claim made in 1872, in the form 
of a draft of instructions for a Commission to be appointed to survey 
and locate the boundaries. If the Dominion counsel had neglected to 
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support the pretension, which they were retained to defend, they would 
_ of course be liable to censure, but it has never been pretended by any 
one, until very recently by Sir John A. Macdonald, that they failed 
from want of zeal. Iam sure that the Arbitrators would have unani- 
mously borne testimony to their exertions in support of the boundaries, 
which they were instructed to contend for. But then they did not con- 
sult Mr. W. McD. Dawson. Now it is quite true that there is a very 
wide divergence between Mr. Dawson’s opinions in 1857 and in 1880. 
Most assuredly no lawyer who had read Mr. Dawson’s report of 1857, 
would have called on him to support the Dominion claim, and if the 
learned Counsel could have made a forecast of Mr. McD. Dawson’s evi- 
dence in 1880, he was the last person to whom they would have applied 
for aid in support of their case. An extract or two from Mr. McD. 
Dawson’s evidence will suffice. He said ‘I think therefore that in com- 
mencing their description at the shore of Hudson’s Bay, the Arbitrators 
were correct.” Then having referred to Lord Durham’s Commission in 
1838, which only defined the boundary into Lake Superior, Mr. Dawson 
states in his evidence, “From that date the Province of Upper Canada 
no longer subsisted as a divisional part of the old Province of Quebec.” 
The Messrs. Dawson avow that they hold the opinion that the lan- 
guage in the Commission of a Governor can supersede an Act of Par- 
lament, although in the report it is said, “it may be remarked that the 
judges who appeared before your Committee seemed to be strongly of 
the opinion, that the boundaries of provinces with constituted govern- 
ments could not be altered by Commissions to Governors or proclama- 
tions.” I refer to Mr. Dawson’s opinion at present, merely to demon- 
strate the impossibility of counsel employed to advocate the Dominion 
claim, being guided by his advice, valuable as he himself pronounced it 
to be. Let mesuggest a case. Had the Government of Mr. Mackenzie, 
in 1878, instructed the learned counsel, which it employed, to abandon 
altogether the pretension of Sir John Macdonald in 1872, and to adopt 
the Dawson theory, if I may so term it, that the true western boundary 
was to be determined by the Commission to Lord Durham in 1838, as 
terminating at the east end of Lake Superior, and had the decision been 
precisely what it was, as it most assuredly would have been, what, I 
ask, would have been the consequence? Why, from one end of the 
Dominion to the other it would have been proclaimed that the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Mackenzie had deliberately sacrificed the rights of the Do- 
minion to the Province of Ontario. Between those who contend for the 
due. north line, and for the Mississippi boundary, there is at least one 
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principle held in common. Both profess to be governed by the Statute 
of 1774, and to claim the boundary prescribed by that Act. They differ 
as to the interpretation of the Act, but they acknowledge it as their 
guide. The Messrs. Dawson repudiate it altogether, and claim that the 
Province of Canada had been deprived, by virtue of the language of a 
Commission, of territory over which it had exercised jurisdiction during 
many years. I feel assured that on one point there can be no difference 
of opinion, and that is, that Mr. Mackenzie’s Government acted wisely 
in instructing their Counsel to maintain the Dominion Claim precisely 
as it had been put forward by the Government of Sir John Macdonald. 
Even if Mr. Dawson’s view of the question were as sound, as I believe 
it to be the reverse, it would have been most improper for counsel to 
have entertained it. Their duty was to defend the Dominion claim, not 
that of the Messrs. Dawson ; and they performed it faithfully. 


MR. WM. M‘D. DAWSON’S INCONSISTENCY. 


In his report in 1857, Mr. Dawson had taken the most extreme view 
of the claim of Ontario, then part of United Canada, and he felt it 
necessary to endeavour to reconcile that opinion with the one which he 
subsequently adopted in 1880. He declares in his last evidence: “TI 
claimed these countries as the birthright of the people of United 
Canada,” but he soon after admitted that “the claim put forward by me 
would have inured, if promptly and efficiently maintained, to the bene- 
fit of Upper Canada, but that was not a point of special importance at 
the time we were one Province, under one government and one logisla- 
ture, and every acre of those vast regions was as much the property of 
the one as the other portion of the United Provinces.” , This is a speci- 
men of Mr. McD. Dawson’s mode of reasoning. The claim was either 
in accordance with the Act of 1774, or it was without foundation. In 
1791, Mr. Dawson must admit, that all the territory in the old Province 
of Quebec, which was not comprised in Lower Canada, became part of 
Upper Canada. The disputed territory, as I will call it for the sake of 
convenience, was, of course, part of the United Province, and when the 
Provinces were again separated Ontario retained the precise boundaries 
of Upper Ganada. To do the Dominion Government justice, they have 
never pretended that Ontario was not entitled to her true boundaries, but 
have merely disputed what those boundaries really were. Mr. Dawson 
asserts that the decision of the Arbitrators “has no basis whatever of 
history or fact to sustain it,” and he then gives it as his opinion that 
they had “one of three things open to them to declare,” viz.: 1st. That 
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Ontario embraced the whole North-West Territory under the Procla- 
mation of 1791, which I have just dismissed as untenable.” The Arbi- 
trators dismissed it likewise, although Mr. McD. Dawson’s report of 
1857 was calculated to induce them to adopt that boundary. 2nd. 
“That it was bounded by the line prescribed by the Quebec Act in 
1774.” That was precisely what the Arbitrators did decide, although 
the precise boundary was necessarily governed by the terms of the 
treaties between Great Britain and the United States, negotiated dur- 
ing the interval. 3rd. “That a more recent definition, which they 
seemed to have intended to adopt in part, should prevail. Mr. Dawson 
is completely mistaken if he imagines that the north-eastern boundary 
was adopted on the ground of the language in the Commissions of Lord 
Durham and of other Governors. The Proclamation issued under the 
authority of the Statute of 1791 and of an Order in Council, was the ground 
of the decision, although the Commissions were held to be corroborative 
of language not quite so clear as might have been wished. It appears, 
then, that although Mr. W. McD. Dawson stated in his evidence that. 
the decision of the Arbitrators “had no basis whatever of history or 
fact to sustain it,” the south-western boundary was determined on 
one of the three grounds which he himself stated in his evidence it was 
‘open to them to declare,” viz., “that it was bounded by the line pre- 
scribed by the Quebec Act in 1774,” while, as regards the north- 
eastern boundary, his own language in his evidence is :—‘‘I think, 
therefore, that in commencing their description at the shores of Huda- 
son’s Bay the Arbitrators were correct.” I think that it will be gener- 
ally admitted that the evidence of Mr. W. McD. Dawson has no weight 
whatever, and I shall therefore proceed to consider the course which the 
Dominion Government has adopted with reference to this boundary 
dispute. 
POLICY OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


It will, I presume, be at once admitted that the Province of Ontario 
is entitled to precisely the same territory west of the Quebec boundary 
line to which united Canada was entitled prior to Confederation. I 
have already referred to Mr. Cauchon’s report of 1857, which Mr McD. 
Dawson claims as his own, and which is published as his in the appendix 
to the report of the Select Committee of 1880. That report, which was 
adopted by the Government of the day, concludes a long historical state- 
ment in the following words :—“ This brief chronological sketch of the 
history of the Company and of the circumstances connected therewith, 
must sufficiently shew that they have acquired no territorial grant what- 
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ever under either of the two conditions to which their Charter was subject ; 
first, as regards the countries then known upon ‘the coasts and con- 
fines’ of Hudson’s Bay, because they were already in possession of 
another Christian prince, and were therefore excluded from the grant 
in terms of the Charter itself ; and, second, as regards discoveries, be- 
cause when they first penetrated into the interior, 104 years after the 
date of their Charter, they found the country and, a long established 
trade, in the hands of others, unless, indeed, as regards some discoveries 
to the north, which are of no special importance to Canada.” In his 
evidence before a committee in 1857, Mr. McD. Dawson stated that for 
“the boundary designated for us by the Hudson’s Bay Company, viz., 
the water-shed of the St. Lawrence, there is no earthly authority except 
themselves.” Mr. Dawson’s view, which gave Canada, now represented 
by Ontario, much more territory than was given to it by the Arbitrators, 
was deliberately adopted by the Government of the day. On the 16th 
January, 1869, a letter was addressed to the Colonial Department by 
the late Sir George E. Cartier and the Hon. William Macdougall, from 
which I shall make a brief quotation :—“ Whatever doubt may exist as 
to the ‘utmost extent’ of old or French Canada, no impartial investi- 
gator of the evidence in the case can doubt that it extended to and in- 
cluded the country between the Lake of the Woods and Red River.” 
The chief opposition to the award of the Arbitrators has been raised by 
the professed admirers of Sir George Cartier, who declared that “no 
impartial investigator” would hesitate as to giving Ontario a greater 
extent of territory than that awarded by the Arbitrators. It is evident 
from another part of the letter that Sir George Cartier and Mr. Mac- 
dougall held the same views as the counsel for the prisoner in the De 
Reinhardt case, as the counsel for the Ontario Government, as the Hon. 
Mr. Mills, and as both the Messrs. Dawson so late as 1876. I shall 
now advert to the negotiations in 1872 between the Governments of the 
Dominion and of Ontario. On the 14th March of that year the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, the Secretary of State, transmitted to Lieut.-Governor 
Howland, a draft of instructions to be given to the Commissioner who 
was to be appointed to locate the boundary line. The instructions pre- 
scribed as the westerly boundary the meridian of the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, known as the due north line, and as the | 
northerly boundary the height of land. This was objected to by 
Ontario, and the boundary has remained ever since in dispute, although 
in a report made by Sir John Macdonald on the 1st May, 1872, the im- 
portance of establishing it without delay was forcibly urged. It is to 
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be inferred from the evidence of Col. Dennis, Deputy Minister of the 
Interior, that the Dominion claim made early in 1872, and which was 
at complete variance with the previous pretensions of that Government, 
was based on a report from himself to the Minister of Justice, Sir John 
A. Macdonald, dated 1st October, 1871. In that report it is expressly 
stated, in section 18, that the Charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
described their grant “‘as extending over and including all lands and 
territories drained by the waters emptying into Hudson’s Bay,” and 
reference is made to a copy of the Charter marked F. On this Mr. W. 
McD. Dawson remarks :—‘‘ Whereas there are no such words in it, nor 
anything that, as I would translate that very absurd document, could 
possibly bear such a construction.” Mr. McD. Dawson did not, when 
pointing out the mistake into which Col. Dennis had fallen, advert to 
the fact that this misquotation from a document which, it may be pre- 
sumed, Sir John Macdonald accepted without ascertaining its correct- 
ness, was made the ground of a territorial claim which, although nearly 
ten years have elapsed, is still in dispute. 


AWARD SHOULD BE ADOPTED OR SET ASIDE ON APPEAL. 


The question at issue between Ontario and the other Provinces com- 
prised in the Dominion is so important that I feel that it would be 
unbecoming in me to make any complaint of the treatment of the Arbi- 
trators who faithfully discharged a public duty which they were called 
upon to perform. ‘Their unanimous award, arrived at after a careful 
study by each Arbitrator of the evidence in the case and without previous 
consultation or communication of any kind with one another, has been 
attacked in a manner wholly without precedent to the best of my belief. 
I am persuaded that no Government in Great Britain would repudiate 
an agreement entered into by its predecessors to leave a disputed ques- 
tion to arbitration. This, however, is a point which I have no intention 
of discussing. I merely wish to state that my own anxious desire would 
be that there should be an appeal to set aside the award to the highest 
judicial tribunal. In the mean time I desire to record my entire dissent 
from the statement of Mr. S. J. Dawson, as reported in Hansard, that 
“the award was made in the absence of anything like full information 
on the subject, and even without a due consideration of the information 
that was available,” and having by your indulgence been permitted to 
explain the grounds on which the award was made, I rely with implicit 
confidence on the judgment of an enlightened public as to its merits. 
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SUMMARY OF CHARGES—DEFENCE OF COUNSEL. 


I shall be as brief as possible in summing up. I think the charges 
may be stated as, Ist, “The whole case was thrown away—it looks 
almost as if it was deliberately thrown away.” ‘It was most wretch- 
edly managed on the part of the Dominion.” 2nd, “They, the Arbi- 
trators, did not afiect to set up the true boundaries according to law ; 
they laid down a mere conventional or convenient boundary.” I have 
given the utterances of Sir John Macdonald in the House of Commons 
on the 18th March last as I find them in Hansard. In support of the 
first charge, Sir John Macdonald referred to the Imperial Act author. 
izing the surrender of Rupert’s Land and the North-West to Canada, and 
stated that “the contention was not raised that that Act says that 
Rupert’s Land shall be held to be whatever was in possession or deemed 
to be in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company,” and again “to shew 
how ineffectually the Dominion case was presented, I may say that that 
view of the subject was never presented before the Arbitrators.” I fear 
very much that owing doubtless to his more pressing duties, Sir John 
has been unable to read the papers in the boundary case, and that he 
has relied on others, as in the case already noticed of Col. Dennis’s mis- 
quotation in 1871, to supply him with facts. Had he read the parlia- 
mentary blue book he ‘would have found. at page 254 in the Dominion 
case submitted by Mr. McMahon, Q.C., the statement that the 2nd section 
of the Act, 31 and 32 Vic., cap. 105, provides that Rupert’s Land “should 
include the whole of the lands and territories held ov claimed to be held 


by the said Governor and Company.” The words underline were placed 
in italics, but possibly by the framer of the report or some other official, 
Mr. McMahon, however, in his address to the Arbitrators, as will be 
seen at the foot of page 283 and 284, specially brought the clause under 
consideration as being “a confirmation of everything that the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. had been claiming under their Charter” adding “ that is a point 
which I am sure the Arbitrators will not lose sight of in dealing with 
the question.” And yet Sir John Macdonald stated in the broadest and 
most explicit terms that Mr. McMahon never presented this view to 
the Arbitrators, and consequently deliberately threw away the case. A 
word now as to the Arbitrators. Ican only answer for myself. My inter- 
pretation of the Rupert’s Land Act is that it was intended to convey to 
the Dominion the whole property of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
certain specified reservations that have no bearing on the point under 
consideration. I did not imagine that the Act could be so interpreted 
as to transfer territory belonging to a third party, and I am perfectly 
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certain that if Sir John Macdonald’s construction of the statute could be 
maintained, it would be in direct contradiction to the spirit and intention 
of the Act, and a gross act of injustice. I proceed to the second charge. 
The duty of the Arbitrators was to find the true boundaries of Ontario, 
and they are charged with declaring “a mere conventional or convenient 
boundary.” Now, for my present purpose, I shall refer merely to those 
pretensions which specially engaged the consideration of the Arbitrators 
as affecting the south-western boundary. On the claim under the Procla- 
mation of 1791, which the Arbitrators held to be valid, notwithstanding 
the able arguments of counsel, of the Hon. Mr. Mills and others, includ- 
ing the Messrs. Dawson, one of whom, the Chairman of the Committee 
of 1880, fixed the boundary at the White Earth River, 450 miles west 
of the Lake of the Woods, they concurred in the judgment of the Quebec 
Court in 1818 that no territory could be awarded to Ontario that was 
not comprised in the old Province of Quebec as created by the Act of 
1774, modified by the Treaty of 1783 with the United States and by 
subsequent treaties. They entirely rejected the Dominion claim to a 
boundary on what is known as the due north line, and having no doubt 
whatever that the Mississippi River was the western boundary of the 
old Province of Quebec by the Act of 1774, and that by the Treaty of 
1783 the south-western boundary must be either at the international 
boundary at the north-western angle of the Lake of the Woods, or still 
further west, they decided in favour of that boundary which they were 
clearly of opinion Ontario was entitled to. On the north-east they were 
clearly of opinion that the height of land boundary could not be sus- 
tained, and that the true point of departure was the point on James’s Bay 
due north from the head of Lake Temiscamingue. 


CHARGE OF ADOPTING A CONVENIENT LINE REFUTED. 


The sole ground for the charge that they adopted a conventional or 
convenient boundary, is that the line connecting the north-eastern and 
south-western boundaries was adopted for the sake of convenience. The 
Arbitrators were guided in their decisions solely by Acts of Parliament, 
Proclamations authorized by Orders in Council on the authority of Acts of 
Parliament, and international treaties. They found in the Proclamation 
of 1791, that after reaching James’s Bay, the description proceeded thus : 
*‘ including all the territory westward and southward of the said line to 
the utmost extent of the country commonly called or known by the 
the name of Canada.” If the critics of the award believe such language 
susceptible of the construction that it lays down a precise spot on the 
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north-west as a boundary, then their charge might have some foundation, 
but the fact is that the language would have justified the Arbitrators in 
extending the boundaries of Ontario very considerably. They were 
strongly urged by Col. Dennis, one of the permanent staff of the De- 
partment of the Interior, after their decision as to the south-westerly 
and north-easterly boundaries became known, to connect the two points 
by a natural boundary, and being aware of the fact that the Albany 
River had been formerly suggested by the Hudson’s Bay Company as a 
satisfactory southern boundary, they adopted it. It is not a little 
singular that the award was promptly accepted by Ontario, although the 
only questions of doubt were decided in favour of the Dominion. Both on 
the west and north the doubts were whether Ontario should not have had 
more territory. 


THE MANITOBA BOUNDARY ACT, 


I must say a few words on the Boundary Act of last session, which 
appears to me to be a most extraordinary attempt to solve the question 
in controversy. The objection made to the award of the Arbitrators is 
that they did not find the true boundaries, but adopted a convenient 
boundary. I need not repeat my refutation of this allegation, but even 
on the assumption that it had any force, it would not apply to the 
western boundary, regarding which the Arbitrators were clearly of opinion 
that the international boundary at the north-western angle of the Lake of 
‘the Woods, was the true peint of departure. The northern boundary 
which, owing to the vagueness of the language employed in the Procla. 
mation issued under the Act of 1791, is more open to doubt, remains 
still in dispute between the Dominion and Ontario, so that the Act has 
simply engaged the Province of Manitoba in the controversy as to one 
branch of the award, and has thus made confusion worse confounded. 
Moreover, the Dominion is now contending for a territory on the north 
of Ontario and eastward of Manitoba’s new boundary, which could 
scarcely be erected into a Province. _ Ido not think, however, that the 
Act of last session will prove disadvantageous to Ontario. It has put 
an end to the Dawson scheme of a new Province of Algoma, and it has 
rendered it almost necessary to settle the western boundary, in which 
Manitoba is interested, without reference to the northern boundary, 
with which that Province has no special concern. The western bound- 
ary is not only the most important, but the least open to doubt, as | 
think I have already clearly demonstrated. T will only add in conclu- 
sion that the Arbitrators were of opinion that having reference to all 
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the facts of "the case, the boundaries set forth in the award were sup- 
ported to a® larger extent than any other line by these facts, and by the 
considerationsf{and reasons which should and would guide and govern 
the determination of the questions by any competent legal or other 
tribunal. 
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GLASGOW, 18th November, 1878. 


To the DirEctoRS of 


THE NORTH BRITISH CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited). 


GENTLEMEN, 

In accordance with the resolution arrived at by 
you on 2nd July last—that we should, during the autumn of the 
present year, visit Canada, with the view of reporting on the 
general state of the Company’s business there, as that should 
appear from personal investigation—we left Glasgow on 29th 
August, and arrived at Toronto on 10th September. 

On our arrival we met with our Advising Board and General 
Managers, to whom an extract of your minute of 27th August, 
containing a definition of the objects of our visit, had been sent, 
These gentlemen expressed themselves as much pleased that you 
had seen fit to send a Deputation, and placed themselves and the 
Books, and every information they possessed, very fully and 
frankly at our disposal, During our visit we had frequent 
opportunities of meeting the Members of the Board and General 
Managers, and we feel bound to bear witness to the care and 
attention which they bestowed upon the Company’s business, 
We attended several Board Meetings when applications for Loans 
came before them in ordinary course, and were particularly struck 
with the scrutinizing way in which every application for a Loan 


Was examined, the advantages and disadvantages of the districs 
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from which it came discussed, and the character of the Agent 
and Applicant considered. In the present Members of our 
Advising Board we have a happy combination of prudence and 
geal, and we feel certain that the gentlemen who represent us 
have but one aim—viz., to make the Company in all respects, if 
possible, the first of its kind in the Dominion—aiming rather, in 
order to secure that end, at a sound and secure business, than at a 
merely extensive one. 

We shall now deal separately with the various points to which 


our attention was by your instructions specially directed. 


L—MANAGEMENT OF OFFICE, BOOKS, &c. 


Our first week in Toronto was spent in the Company’s Office, 
and during that time we made a thorough investigation into the 
system on which the Books are kept, and had ample opportunity 
of noticing how the office is managed. The result of our 
examination was that we have no fault to find and no im- 
provements to suggest. 

We found that, while suitable enough for the beginning, 
the Company’s Offices were not in all respects suitable for the 
business according to its present dimensions. After several con- 
ferences with our Advising Board, we expressed to them our 
opinion that they should look out for other and better Offices. 
This they are to do. 


Il. PROPERTIES MORTGAGED TO THE COMPANY. 


We spent fully three weeks travelling through the Province of 
Jntario, where, with comparatively few exceptions, the Company’s 
fands are all invested, inspecting Property held by the Company 
on mortgage. During that period we travelled a distance of 


2500 miles, and saw 421 Securities, held by the Company, 
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with a total value of 1,563,000 Dollars, equal to £321,000, 
on which the sums advanced amounted in whole to 810,000 
Dollars, or £166,000. At the time of our visit our total securi- 
ties numbered about 850, and the sums invested amounted 
to fully £280,000. 

When preparing for the inspection we made a selection of 
securities in nearly every district, taking those Loans which 
appeared to have the smallest margin, and the result of our in- 
vestigation has been entirely satisfactory. 

Along with this Report we shall lay before you Books which 
the General Managers in Toronto prepared for us, in which you 
will find particulars of the securities we examined, and our special 
remarks thereon. We should add, perhaps, that with only one or 
two exceptions, we saw all the securities purchased from the City 
of Toronto Building Society, and that in the City of Toronto we 
saw every security held by the Company, whether purchased 
from that Society or taken by this Company in security of loans 
made by ourselves. 


IlI.—PAYMENTS OF INTEREST, &c. 


In Canada, as in all new countries, borrowers on security of 
real estate, and especially such of them as are in country districts, 
are not so punctual with their payments of interest as lenders at 
home are accustomed to. ‘This arises from various causes, which 
our Advising Board, being on the spot, can understand, and such 
want of punctuality is not regarded as at all a sign that a security 
is bad. The question of arrears received our careful attention, 
and after conferring fully with our Advising Board we are satisfied 
that the amount of payments in arrear due to the Company is 
under the average amount which according to the experience of 
the older Companies, might be expected to be met with in a 
business of the extent of our Company’s. The Advising Board 
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and General Managers are dealing with all cases of arrears in the 
best manner for the Company’s interest, and we are of opinion 
that the matter may be left with every confidence in their hands. 
We are assured by the Advising Board, and by our own observa- 
tion, that the chance of any loss on any of the Loans on which we 
have arrears is very remote. Arrears will continue to be reported 


to you as hitherto. 


IV.—GENERAL MANAGERS’ SALARY AND OFFICE 
EXPENSES. 


These matters formed the subject of a special conference with 
the Advising Board, and the recommendations of that Board, 
which we feel constrained to endorse, are contained in a copy of 
their minute of 18th October, which we present to you herewith. 


In conclusion, we may say that we think our visit to Canada at 
this time singularly fortunate. With a commercial crisis at home, 
so many classes of securities depressed, and confidence in com- 
mercial and monetary circles so much weakened, it is a matter for 
congratulation that we are able to say to you, as we do without 
hesitation, that the business of this Company is conducted on 
safe and sound principles, that its Investments in Canada have 
been and are being made carefully and judiciously, and that our 
Debentures offer to the public an Investment which yields more 


than the average return with perfect security. 
We are, GENTLEMEN, 
Your obedient Servants, 
SAMUEL GUNN, Director. 
ARCH, C. WILSON, Secretary. 
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The Navth British @ anaitian Hivestment Company, Ei, 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE CoMPANIES’ AcTS, 1862 AND 1867. 


BPO PA — APSO 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 WEST NILE STREET, GLASGOW. 


CAPITAL, £500,000, CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £350,000. PAID UP, £55,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £4200. 


— 


Directors. 
JOHN STIRLING, Esa., of Kippendavie, Chairman. 
Robert Younc, Esq., Shipowner, Glasgow. | P. Sturrock, Esq., Coalmaster, Kilmarnock. 


WILLIAM Ross, Esq. » Merchant & Shipowner, PETER Rinrovn, Esq., of Bothw ell Bank. 
Glasgow and London, SAMUEL GUNN, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 


Advising Board in Canada. 


Hon. Joun M‘Mourricn, Ex-M.L.@. ,» Toronto. | JAMES MAcLENNAN, Esq., Q.C., Toronto. 
Heyry SETON STRATHY, Hsq., Manager, Federal Bank, Toronto. 


Bankers. 
Tite Royab BANK oF ScotLanp, | THE FEDERAL BANK, CANADA, 
Solicitors. 


Messi's. Din L, WitsoN & Muiruuad, Writers, | Messrs. Rope RTSON, M‘Murricu & Howarp , 
Glasgow, Solicitors, Toronto. 


Auditors. 
ALEX. Moorz, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. | Davin Cowan, Esq., C.A., Glasgow 
General Managers in Canada. 
Messrs. Scantu, Cocuran & Co., Real Estate Agents, Toronto, 
Secretary. 
Ancu. C, Wibson, Esq., 54 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 


THe Norra British CaNapraAn Investment Company 
(Limited) conducts the business of an Investment Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of enabling home investors to secure 
with safety the favourable returns for their money afforded 
by the rates of interest on heritable security ruling in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

CAPITAL. 


The Subscribed Capital amounts to £350,000, of which 
only a portion is called up. To the extent of the uncalled 
portion, but no more, the Company is entitled to issue 
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Debentures to the public. The Debenture-holders have, there- 
fore, practically the personal security of the Shareholders for 
the whole amount of their Debentures, besides the paid-up 
Capital, Reserve Fund, and borrowed money invested by the 
Conipany. 

INVESTMENTS. 

The Company’s investments are made upon such securities 
as In this country would be regarded as first-class landed and 
urban securities, on which money could easily be obtained at 
trom 35) to 4) per cent. Moreover, the proportion between 
the valuation of the property and the amount lent upon it is 
much greater in Canada than at home, for while here the 
borrower expects to get at least two-thirds of the value of the 
property, in Canada the usual proportion of the value lent is 
one-half, All Loans ave granted on first Mortgage only. 


DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued to the public, free of expense and for 
any stuns not less than £50, on the following terms:— 


4; per cent. for three or four years. 
5 aT , five years and upwards. 


The Debentures are repayable in this country, and the 
Company is subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law 
in Scotland. The interest coupons are payable at any office 
(including the London office) of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

A form of application for Debentures will be fotind at page 
20, and any further information may be had on application 
by call or letter to the Secretary, Arcu. C, WILson, Esq., 
54 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 


GLAscow, 80th April, 1878. 
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REPORT OF THE SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE COMPANY, 


Lhe Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Members of Tur 
NorTH British Canapian Investment Company (Limited) was held 
in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, on Monday, the Ist 
day of April, 1878, at one o’elock afternoon. 


John Stirling, Esq., of Kippendavie, Chairman of the Compan y; 
presided, and was accompanied to the platform by Robert Young, 
Kisq., P. Sturrock, Esq., Peter Rintoul, Fsq., and Samuel Gunn, 
Ksq., Directors. 


The Secretary having read the notice calling the meeting, the 
following Report by the Directors was submitted to the mecting :— 


REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS TO THE SECOND ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE COMPANY. 


The Company was incorporated on the 14th of October, 1876, the first issue 
of Shares subseribed by the 4th of November in the same year, and business 
commenced shortly thereafter. The Directors have now the pleasure of lay- 
ing before the Shareholders accounts showing the results of the Company's 
business from the commencement down to the 81st of December, 1877. 

The Revenue Account, after paying off the whole of the preliminary 
expenses, and carrying £272 9s, to the Reserve Fund, shows a nett balance of 
£2491 2s, 1d. available for division among the Shareholders. Out of this the 
Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum on the 
paid-up capital, calculated according to the dates of payment of the various 
calls. This will yield 2s. 6d. per share on the first issue of 11,000 shares, and 
1s. 3d. per share on the second issue of 14,000, and will amount in all to 
£2250, leaving £241 2s. 1d. to be carried forward to next year. 

On the second issue of shares premiums to the amount of £3927 lls. were 
received. This sum, along with the above £272 9s. taken from Revenue, has 
heen carried to Reserve Fund, which, therefore, amounts to £4200. 

It will be observed that the Company’s borrowing margin (at present 
£200,000) has been taken up to the extent of £158,802 14s., by issue of 
Debentures to the amount of £154,690 14s., and by payments by Shareholders 
in anticipation of calls to the amount of £4112. The available margin thus 
left has, since 31st December, been considerably decreased by the issue of 
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fresh Debentures, and in consequence the Directors now propose to make a 
third issue of 10,000 shares. These will be allotted to the Shareholders on 
the Register at 23rd March, being the date of the closing of the Transfer 
Books, in the proportion of two new shares for every five shares then held, 
and at a premium of 6s. per share. A deposit of 10s. per share, along with 
the above premium of 6s., will be payable on or before the 9th of April, and 
any shares not taken by the allottees at that date will be disposed of as 
the Directors may deem best for the interests of the Company. It is, as in 
the case of the first and second issues, at present intended only to call up £2 
per share, and any calls that may be made hereafter will be made on the new 
shares until the amount paid on each issue is equalized, the new shares parti- 
cipating in the Dividend along with the first and second issues in proportion 
to the dates of the calls. Allotment letters will be issued along with the 
Dividend Warrants. 

The investment of the Company’s funds in Canada has had the very anxious. 
and careful consideration of the Directors, and they believe that that part of 
the Company’s business is established on a sound basis. 

The whole of the Directors, in terms of the Articles of Association, retire at 
the date of the meeting, but are eligible for re-election, 

The Auditors for the current vear will be elected by the meeting, 

After the ordinary business of the meeting, a Special Resolution will, in 
terms of the notice calling the meeting, be proposed, The first part of this 
Resolution was rendered necessary by the rules of the Glasgow Stock Exchange, 
in order that the Company’s shares might be quoted in the Official List, the 
second is necessary for the purpose of complying with certain formalities 
required by the Government in Canada in connection with the Company’s 


business there. 
J. STIRLING, Chairman, 


54 West NILE Srreet, 
Giascow, 14th March, 1878. 


(Copies of the Accounts will be found on pages 10-11, ) 


Im moving the adoption of the Report, 


The CuarrmMan said—Gentlemen, I congratulate you on the 
small attendance, for it shows, at all events, that the report is of a 
satisfactory nature. My experience has always been that when a 
Company is in trouble, you have large attendances of the Share- 
holders ; but, on the contrary, when a Company is thriving, they 
do not think it necessary to attend. (Hear, hear.) I must say 
I think the report of the Directors at this time is highly 
satisfactory. We have only been a little more than twelve months 
in operation, and yet during that time we have made very fair 
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progress. You will observe that we have paid off the whole of our 
preliminary expenses, which I think is a most desirable fact. Then 
we have reduced your furniture account to the nominal sum of £50, 
merely to keep it in the books. Next we have paid off one-fifth of 
the expense on loans and commissions, most of which run on the 
average over a period of five years. Then we also obtained a consider- 
able sum on account of premiums, to which we have added 
the sum of £270 odds, taken from Revenue and put to the 
Reserve Fund, so as to bring it up, at the end of the first year of 
our existence, to £4200. I look upon the getting up of the Reserve 
Fund as a most important point for the company. Not that 
J fear that we shall ever require to draw upon it, but still it gives 
confidence to the Shareholders and the public. (Hear, hear.) I 
venture to think that 7 per cent. is a fairly-earned dividend. 
(Applause.) I hope the Shareholders will consider it satisfactory, 
and I can only say that we have done all in our power to work 
the Company fairly and well. We have urged on our Canadian 
Board not to lend money on doubtful security, but rather to 
lend money moderately—not to seek to do a large business, but 
rather to aim at doing a perfectly safe one. (Applause.) I have 
got here a statement of the different ways in which our money has 
been lent. It shows that 39 per cent. of the whole loans are on 
farm property, 22 per cent. on property in the City of Toronto, 34 
per cent. on town property not in Toronto, and 5 per cent. on pro- 
perty, full particulars of which we have not received. I think 
a satisfactory point in the statement is that one-half the whole loans 
run in sums from £200 to £1000. It also shows that these loans 
are spread over a very good description of property, and, as 
far as possible at least, not more than half the value of the pro- 
perty is advanced. I really do not know that I can make a lone 
speech, indeed there is very little to add to what is in the Report, 
which is very full. We are going to issue an allotment of new 
shares, which I believe the Shareholders will readily take up, and 
I hope the premiums will be added to the Reserve Fund, the same 
as in the last issue. In conclusion, all I can say is that I trust the 
Shareholders will keep us in mind both amongst themselves and 
their friends, and do what they can to get us plenty of money 
on Debentures. The security we give the public is an ample 
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one. They have not only our uncalled capital, which covers the 
total amount of our loans, but in addition they also have the 
security of the whole heritable property we hold in Canada. We 
are a Scottish Company, and we can be pursued in this country, so 
that if any man wants his money he does not require ‘to go across 
the Atlantic for it. T beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts as printed. 


Mr. Roperr Youne seconded the motion. He salil—There is 
only one thing that I will allude to, and it is that the object we 
have in view in issuing more capital is that we may be enabled to 
the full extent to employ our borrowing powers, and it is an actual 
result of the progress of our business. Your borrowing margin is 
now very nearly expended, and, as you are aware by the Articles of 
Association, you cannot borrow further, unless by issuing more 
capital. Therefore, what we now issue will give us an additional 
borrowing power to the extent of about £80,000. I trust that 
each Shareholder will consider that while amongst his friends he 
is bringing forward the claims of our Company, he is doing them a 
benefit while promoting his own selfish interests, (A laugh.) The 
more money we can borrow from the public (for which we give 
ample security), the more likelihood is there of our profits as a 
Company increasing. (Hear, hear.) 


The Cuarrman—Is the motion for the adoption of the report 
agreed to? (Applause.) My next duty is to propose that a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. be declared, payable at the bank on and after 
to-morrow. TI have no doubt that will be satisfactory. (Applause.) 


Provost Sturrock, Kilmarnock, seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Hynpman, of Springside, had much pleasure in moving the 
re-election of the Directors of the Company—namely, Mr. Stirling of 
Kippendavie, Mr. Robert Young, Mr. William Ross, Mr. Peter 
Sturrock, Mr. Peter Rintoul, and Mr. Samuel Gunn. (Applause. ) 


Mr. C. A. Camppetn, Edinburgh, seconded the resolution, which 
was also unanimously agreed to. 


The CuatrmMan—On behalf of myself and my brother Directors, 
I have to return thanks for the support we feel we have at all times 
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had from the Shareholders. It will be our best endeavour to con- 
tinue the success of the Company, and we can only trust that what 
has been attained is only the beginning of future prosperity. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Rey. Mr. Bremner had much pleasure in moving the re-election 
of the retiring Auditors—namely, Messrs. Alex. Moore, C.A., and 
David Cowan, C.A. 


Mr. Rk. M. Murray seconded, and the resolution was passed 
unanimously. 


After the transaction of some special business, 


The Rev. Mr. Weir said—Mr. Chairman, I beg to propose that 
we, the Shareholders, accord a hearty vote of thanks to you and 
the other Directors for your labours in the past. Iam sure every 
Shareholder has reason to be highly satisfied. We take the results 
of the past as an earnest of the future, and in the meantime we 
tender you our entire confidence. (Applause.) 


The meeting then separated. 
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LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS, 


As at 30th April, 1878, 


OF 
Ghe Mort) British Canadian anvestment Cov. Mimited.) 


Alexander, James, Nurseryman, &c., Redbraes, Edinburgh. 

Ainslie, Colonel William Bernard, 11 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Anderson, Thomas Thomson, Coal Agent, The Manor, Sheffield. 

Anderson, David, Cashier, 1 Sylvan Place, Edinburgh. 

Aitken, Henry, Clerk, 29 Garden Place, Kirkcaldy. 

Anderson, Thomas Stuart, Linen Manufacturer, Lindores Abbey, Newburgh. 
Allan, David Stuart, British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh. 

Aytoun, John Peter, Merchant, Albert Villa, Burntisland. 

Anderson, William Ferrier, Clerk, 1 Sylvan Place, Edinburgh. 
Anderson, James Gibbon, Bengal Civil Service, 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Anderson, George, Advocate, 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Abbot, Peter H., 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, Dundee. 

Anderson, James, Atlantic Mills, Bridgeton. 

Anderson, John, jun., Atlantic Mills, Bridgeton. 

Anderson, T. O., Merchant, Toronto. 

Anderson, W. W., Banker, 194 Duke Street, Edinburgh. 


3rown, William, jun., Salt Merchant, &c., 18 Greenmarket, Dun dee. 
Bell, Robert, Calenderer, 2 Trades Lane, Dundee. 

Bruce, James, Doctor of Medicine, Castledykes, Dumfries. 

Bisset, James, Bank Agent, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Bell, Thomas, Clerk, 18 Belmont Crescent, Hillhead. 

Bisset, Alexander, Coal Merchant, Railway Station, Blairgowrie. 

3ell, John Montgomerie, Writer to the Signet, 55a Grange Road, Edinburgh. 
Baxter, William, Doctor of Medicine, Crookedholm, Kilmarnock. 
Blackie, John Alexander, Publisher, 17 Stanhope Street, Glasgow. 
3rough, Robert Johnston, Clerk, 4 Laurel Bank, Dundee. 

Blyth, Benjamin Hall, Civil Engineer, 17 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 
Burns, William Hamilton, Writer, Falkirk. 

Bishop, James, Bank Agent, Coatbridge. 

Brownlie, James, Merchant, 11 Finnart Street, Greenock (Executors of), 
3lackie, Robert, Publisher, 17 Stanhope Street, Glasgow. 

Bell, Rev. William, Minister, Glenclune, Port-Glasgow. 

Palderston, Rev. James Clark, U.P. Manse, West Kilbride. 
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Bailey, James Lambert, Solicitor and Banker, Ardrossan, 
Beattie, John, Yeoman, Fergus, Ontario. 

Black, John A., Solicitor, Cupar Fife. 

Black, John, 16 Park Terrace, Glasyow. 

Bruce, James, Farmer, Collithie, Gartley, 

Blyth, Samuel, 24 Argyll Place, Edinburgh. 

Bremner, Rev. R., Free Gorbals Manse, Pollokshields. 


Cross, William, Manufacturer, Union Villa, Helensburgh. 

Campbell, Charles Archibald, Gentleman, 18 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. 
Cuthbertson, James, Merchant, Midfaulds Cottage, Renfrew. 
Campbell, Patrick William, Writer to the Signet, 49 Melville St., Edinburgh. 
Cox, Robert Alexander, Merchant, Yew Bank, Broughty Ferry. 

Chalmers, David, Paper Manufacturer, Redhall, Slateford, Edinburgh, 
Conacher, Alexander Walker, Merchant, 2 Park Terrace, Dundee, 
Cruickshank, Anthony, Lethenty, Inverurie. 

Clark, Patrick Dall, Clerk, Gladstone Place, Dundee, 

Christie, John Abel, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Cran, James, Police Superintendent, 8 Albert Terrace, Aberdeen, 

Charles, John, Bank Agent, Inverurie. : 

Carslaw, Rev. Wm. Henderson, Park F.C. Manse, Helensburgh. 
Cunningham, George, Civil Engineer, 135 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Cochrane, Peter Moir, Merchant, 1 Dudhope Terrace, Dundee. 

Campbell, John, Solicitor, 36 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Cameron, Duncan, Farmer, Powblack, Thornhill, by Stirling. 

Crabb, Robert, Bank Agent, Auchinblae. 

Crichton, John F., Commission Agent, 11 Maxwell Street, Glasgow. 
Cochrane, Mungo and And. Brand, Coalmasters, 6 Dixon Street, Glasgow. 
Cochran, Alexander, Advocate, 152 Union Street, Aberdeen, ; 
Cowan, Alexander Oswald, Papermaker, 38 West Register Street, Edinburgh. 
Cameron, Donald, of Inland Revenue, 2 Hope Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Chapman, John B., Barrister, Ericht Lodge, Rattray. 

Crombie, Marcellus, Toronto. 

Coath, Walter, Cambus, Stirling. 

Charles, Helen, Rothie Inn, Rothienorman. 

Cameron, Finlay, Banff Distillery, Banff, 

Crawford, Hugh, Heathbank, Glasgow. 

Cochrane, Alexander, Writer, Paisley. 

Cowan, David, Stockbroker, 41 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Cunninghame, Thomas, Grain Merchant, J amestown, Dumbartonshire. 
Cocks, Mrs. J. D., Yewbank, Broughty Ferry. 

Campbell, John, Draper, James Square, Crieff. 


Dawson, Charles Gordon, Accountant, Colinsburgh, Fife. 
Duncan, David, of Crown Office, 121 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Dewar, David Wighton, Cashier, 10 Brougham Place, Edinburgh. 
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Dalrymple, James, of Woodhead, Kirkintilloch. 

Dunean, John, Stationer, 10 Castle Street, Dundee. 

Dick, George, Accountant, 1 York Road, Trinity, Edinburgh. 
Dickson, David, Joiner, Culter, Biggar. 

Downey, John, Solicitor, Toronto, Canada. 

Dumble, H. A., Cobourg, Ontario. 

Dickson, G. P., Inspector Inland Revenue, Toronto, 
Davidson, James, County Police Office, Aberdeen. 

Dallas, George, Insch. 

Dewar, James A., M.D., Arbroath. 

Dinnie, Alexander, Photographer, 3 Langstane Place, Aberdeen. 


Elmslie, Rev. William, Minister, Free Church Manse, Insch. 


Fletcher, John Alexander, Bank Teller, Royal Bank, Glasgow. 

Fulton, David, Engraver, 50 Duke Street, Glasgow. 

Ferguson, Robert, Todlaw, Dunse. 

Finlay, William, 8.8.C., 69 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 

Fleming, Robert, Commercial Clerk, 24 Patrick Street, Greenock. 

Ferguson, James, Clerk, Society, South Queensferry. 

Falconer, Archibald Robert, Bank Assistant Inspector, 8 Cumin Place, Grange, 
Edinburgh. 

Fleming, James Simpson, Banker, 16 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinbureh. 

Ferguson, James Hay, Draper and Clothier, 31 Elder Street, Edinbureh, 

Forrest, William, Miller, Culter, Biggar. 

Findlay, William, Custom House, Dundee. 

Ferrie, James, 33 Virginia Street, Glasgow. . 

Flett, William, Inspector, Merchants’ Marine Insurance Company, Toronto. 

Foy, James J., Barrister, Toronto. 


Gentle, Alexander, Solicitor, Kincardine-on-Forth. 


Gillespie, Alexander Gowan, Secretary, Northern Insurance Company, 8 Albert 
Terrace, Morningside, Edinburgh. 


Gilroy, Robert, Dundee. 

Gray, George, Blacksmith, Stoneflat, Kirkintilloch. 

Galloway, Rev. John, Minister, Free Church Manse, Kintore, 

Gow, Robert, Accountant, Cairndowan, Glasgow. 

Grierson, George M., Merchant, 69 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

Gunn, Samuel, Merchant, 65 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
Graham, William, Chartered Accountant, 212 West George Strect, Glaseow, 
Gemmell, George, Warehouseman, 29 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Gray, Charles, 193 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 

Gemmill, Robert, Bank Agent, West Kilbride. 

Galloway, John, West India Merchant, 1 St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh. 
Ginty, F., Toronto. 

Gibb, Gavin, 18 Burns Street, Ayr. 

Grieve, E., 3 Gillespie Place, Edinburgh. 

Gunn, William, Clerk, Pollokshields. 
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flepburn, William, Solicitor, 68 Castle Street, Forfar. 

Huie, D. R. W., Actuary, Register Place, Edinburgh, 

Hardie, James, Chemist, 68 High Street, Dundee. 

Ifutton, Alexander, Bank Agent, Arbroath. 

Henderson, William, Royal Bank, Edinburgh. 

Horne, Thomas Elliot Ogilvie, Writer to the Signet, 39 Castle St., Edinburgh. 
Hill, Rev, Thomas, Minister, 2 Dudhope Terrace, Dundee. 

Hyndman, Henry Cowper, of Springside, 6 South Park Terrace, Glasgow, 
Hay, William Bremner, Solicitor, 60 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
Hunter, James, Chemist and Druggist, 141 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Houston, John, Farmer, Brownrige, Dumfries. 

Hodge, William, Shorthand Writer, 15 Hillsborough Square, Glasgow. 
filston, James, Druggist, 1 Wellgate Street, Lanark. 

flopper, Charles E,, 43 King Street, Toronto, 

Howard, E. R., Toronto. 

Hunter, James R., Cross Street, Campbeltown. 

Horne, R, B., Stockbroker, Aberdeen. 


Innes, Alexander, Farmer, Alton, Insch, Aberdeenshire, 
frwin, C. W., 246 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
Ingram, George, Airthray Castle, by Stirling, 


Jaap, John, Chemist, 268 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 

Johnston, Charles, Commission Merchant, 12 Dixon Street, C vlasgow. 
Jamieson, James, Merchant, Kirkcaldy. 

Jackson, M. B., Drumsnab, County of York, Ontario, 


Kerr, Andrew William, Royal Bank, Edinburgh. 

Kirkpatrick, James, Doctor of Medicine, 22 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Keppie, James, Prestwick, Ayrshire. 

King, Hugh Brisbane, Solicitor, Kilwinning, 

Keiller, William, Merchant, Hanilland Hall, Guernsey. 

Keith, Thomas, Doctor of Medicine, 2 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, 
Kay, M. D., 2 Airlie Terrace, Dundee. 

Keay, Thomas, Fernbank, Bishopbriggs. 


Lawson, James Black, Wine Merchant, 27 South Lindsay Street, Dundee. 
Leslie, Edward James, Solicitor, 20 Market Place, Arbroath, 

Laing, Alexander, Bank Agent, Newburgh, Fife. 

Lockhart, Robert, Manufacturer, 33 Drummond Place, Edinburgh, 
Ligertwood, Andrew, Middletach, Auchiries, Lonmay. 

Ligertwood, John, Advocate, Aberdeen. 

Lockhart, John, Manufacturer, Karkealdy. 

Lindsay, Alexander, Banker, North of Scotland Bank, Montrose, 


Murdoch, James, Writer, 12 Garland Place, Dundee. 
Maitland, Andrew, sen., Architect, Tain, 
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Maitland, James, Architect, Tain. 

Maitland, Andrew, jun., Architect, Tain. 

Milroy, Hugh, Solicitor, 18 Dundas Street, Edinburgh. 

Morton, Andrew, Mill Manager, 5 Stobswell Road, Dundee. 

Mitchell, Alexander, Chief Constable, Wick, Caithness. 

Middlemas, William, Writer, Town Clerk’s Office, Kilmarnock. 

Martin, Thomas, Chartered Accountant, 49 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
Maxwell, Wellwood Herries, of Munches, Dalbeattie. 

Mann, James, Mercantile Clerk, 13 Dudhope Street, Dundee. 

Miller, Robert, Gentleman, 88 Lauder Road, Edinburgh. 

Mann, Alexander, Teacher, Rothiemay, Huntly. 

Meikle, William, Actuary, 99 Glassford Street, Glasgow. 

Montgomery, Alexander, Grocer, Main Street, Campbeltown. 

Murray, Robert M., of Inland Revenue, 29 Hamilton Drive, Glasgow. 
Minto, John Dalgliesh, Dumfries. 

Mathieson, James, (Queen’s Cross, Aberdeen. 

Mitchell, Alexander, Writer to the Signet, 10 East Claremont St., Edinburgh. 
Miller, William Gemmill, Commission Merchant, 5 Drury Street, Glasgow. 
Muirhead, James, Advocate, 8 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Miller, David Pitcairn, Estate Agent, Belford, Northumberland. 

Mitchell, Thomas, Allan Street, Blairgowrie. 

Main, Rev. Thomas, 7 Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Murray, Peter, 4 Nelson Street, Dundee. 

Morson, Frederick, Physician, Niagara, Canada. 

Miller, Robert, Rose Angle, Dundee. 

Milne, John, 1 Market Square, Stonehaven. . 
Mingaye, W. H., Toronto, Canada. 

Muirhead, James, Writer, 54 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

Marshall, C. B., Inland Revenue Officer, Cambus, by Stirling. 


M‘Donald, William Yates, Union Bank, Glasgow. 

Mackinnon, James, Accountant, 14 South Apsley Place, Glasgow. 
M‘Connochie, Thomas, Royal Bank, Edinburgh. 

MacLagan, Robert, General Railway Station, Perth. 

Maclennan, George, Grain Merchant, 3 Seton Place, Edinburgh. 
Maclennan, James, Q.C., Barrister, Toronto, Canada. 

M‘Intosh, James Beveridge, Solicitor, 11 Dean Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Macgeorge, John, Bank Accountant, Commercial Bank, Leith. 
Macfarlan, Archibald, of Inland Revenue, Dalintober, Campbeltown. 

M ‘Cowan, William, Manager Portland Ironworks, Hurlford, Kilmarnock. 
M‘Millan, Dugald, Clydesdale Bank, Glasgow. 

M‘Gregor, George, Clerk, 48 Kinloch Place, Dundee. 

Mackenzie, William, Stockbroker, 13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 
MacLellan, John, Iron Merchant, 42 Kelvingrove Street, Glasgow. 
M‘Naughton, Donald, Merchant, Kirkealdy. 

M‘Callum, John, Writer, Tobermory. 
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M‘Laggan, Alexander, Bank Agent, 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Macqueen, John Otto, Solicitor, 6 Queen’s Terrace, Aberdeen. 
M‘Donald, Archibald M‘Intyre, Advocate, 16 King Street, Aberdeen. 
M‘Pherson, Andrew, Advocate, Huntly. 

M‘Neilage, Andrew, Bank Agent, Royal Bank of Scotland, Plantation , Glasgow, 
M‘Donald, James, Merchant, Mossat, Kildrummy. 

Macnab, John, 24 Albert Drive, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

M‘Murrich, The Hon. John, Merchant, Toronto, Canada. 
M‘Murrich, William Barclay, Solicitor, Toronto, Canada. 

Macfarlane, J. A., Merchant, Middlesborough. 

M‘Lellan, Peter, Merchant, 17 Water Street, Liverpool, 

Mackie, John, 21 St. Vincent Crescent, Glasgow. 

Mackenzie, James, Cliff House, Poolewe. 

Maclagan, Thomas, Telegraphist, G.P.O., Perth. 

M‘Intyre, Elizabeth, 2 Addison Gardens, South Kensington, London. 


Noble, James, Schoolmaster, Cadder, Bishopbriggs. 
Neilson, James, Auctioneer, Rosehall, Falkirk, 

Nairn, Alexander, Toronto. 

Notman, John, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Nicol, G. B., Toronto. 

Noble, George, Schoolmaster, Pathhead Ford, Dalkeith. 


Ower, Charles, Civil Engineer, 150 Ferry Road, Dundee. 
Ogilvie, Alexander, Clerk, 25 Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Ogilvy, James, Brewer, Allan Street, Blairgowrie. 

Ower, Leslie, C.E., 32 Bank Street, Dundee. 


Park, Robert, Architect, India Street, Kilmarnock. 

Paton, Alexander Forrester, Woollen Manufacturer » Alloa. 

Paterson, Thomas, Writer to the Signet, 814 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Peddie, Rev. Wm., D.D., Minister, 57 George Square, Edinburgh. 

Paul, George Tee eea Writer to the Signet, 16 St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh. 


Pagan, David Clarke, Collector of H.M. Customs, Dundee, 3 Castle Terrace, 
Broughty Ferry. 


Playfair, John S., Merchant, Toronto. 

Payne, John, Uieh Block, Toronto, 

Patton, Alfred M., Toronto, 

Paterson, Alexander, Rothney, [nsch. 

Park, J. 8., Teller, Royal Bank, Glasgow. 

Patrick, James, Cashier, Carnbroe Ironworks, Coatbridge. 


Rae, John, M.D., 2 Addison Gardens, South Kensington, Londow. 

Russell, John, Farmer, Saughton Hall Mains, Kdinburgh, 

Russell, John, Bank Agent, Clydesdale Bank Laurieston Branch, Glasezow, 
Ross, aAlee Merchant, &e., 111 St. Vincent Street, Glascow, 

heid, John, Advocate, County Buna Aberdeen, 
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Romanes, James, Chartered Accountant, 42 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
Ritchie, William, Manufacturer, Elmslea, Dundee. 

Ross, John, Gentleman, 1 Albyn Place, Aberdeen. 

Roy, John, Gentleman, 24 Danube Street, Edinburgh. 

Rintoul, Peter, Merchant, Bothwell Bank, Bothwell. 

Russell, Rev. Robert, Minister, U.P. Manse, Blairgowrie. 

itchie, William, sen., Merchant, B, Royal Exchange Buildings, Dundee. 
Robertson, Charles, Surgeon and F armer, Auchtercairn, Ross-shire. 
Robertson, James, Writer, Insch. 

_ Reid, John, 27 Eglinton Terrace, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

Ross, William, Saddell Strect, Campbeltown. 

Robertson, John, Moathill Cottage, Cupar Fife. 

Rowat, Robert, Prospecthill House, Paisley. 

Rowat, Thomas, Oakshawside, Paisley. 

Renny, Samuel, Jock’s Lodge, Arbroath. 

Ritchie, James, Port Elphinstone. 

Reid, Thomas, 36 Armadale Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


Simpson, Robert Russell, Writer to the Signet, 126 Princes St., Edinburgh. 
Stevenson, James, Schoolmaster, 6 Witch Road, Kilmarnock. 
Stevenson, David, Hotelkeeper, Haddington. 

Sievwright, Peter, Assistant Actuary, 3 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Simson, David, of Bengal Civil Service, 11 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 
Stuart, John Carrick, Wine Merchant, Arbroath. 

Scarth, William Bain, Real Estate Agent, Toronto, Canada. 
Strathy, Henry Seton, Banker, Toronto, Canada. 

Stewart, William, Accountant, The Hill, Blairgowrie. 

Stewart, James, Coal Merchant, Railway Station, Blairgowrie. 
Sim, William, jun., Bank Agent, Banchory-Ternan. 

Smith, Alexander, Merchant, 35 Cowgate, Dundee. 

Smith, James, British Linen Company, Edinburgh. 

Smith, William, Farmer, Stone o’ Morphie, Montrose. 

Sturrock, George, Clothier, 167 High Street, Arbroath. 

Sturrock, Peter, Colliery Owner, London Road, Kilmarnock. 
Sturrock, David, London Road, Kilmarnock. 

Sturrock, John Guthrie, London Road, Kilmarnock. 

Sturrock, Arthur, London Road, Kilmarnock. 

Stirling, John, of Kippendavie. 

Stirling, Patrick, Younger of Kippendavie. 

Sim, George, Draper, Crail, Fifeshire. 

Saunders, Thomas, Accountant, Union Bank, Dundee. 

Smith, James, Stockbroker, 7 Park Circus, Glasgow. 

Spalding, Jaines, Writer, Helensburgh. 

Skinner, James, Merchant, Inverurie. 

Smith, John Ramsay, 7 St. Andrew’s Place, Edinburgh. 
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Smith, Heneage H., 2 Craig Street, Dundee. 

Scott, John G., Barrister, Toronto. 

Smith, George, Longford, Insch. 

Stephen, Charles, Cattle Dealer, Inverurie, 

Stewart, M., 12 Albert Drive, Crosshill. 

Sutherland, John, 22 Adelphi, Aberdeen. 

Stevenson, David, Silverwood, Kilmarnock. 

Stuart, EK. R. B., of Dens and Crichie, Pitlurg House, Ellon. 
Smith, Thomas, Dundonald Buildings, Dundonald Street, Dundee. 
Smith, David, Stockbroker, Aberdeen, 

Slimmon, Sarah, 95 Holland Street, Glasgow. 

Shaw, William g! » Railway Agent, 27 Union Street, Aberdeen, 
Scott, John, 4 Barkin Terrace, Glasgow. 

Scott, Andrew, Gamekeeper, Tullibody Lodge, Cambus, by Stirling, 


Torry, David, Butcher, 4 Market Buildings, Stonehaven. 

Taylor, John, Banker, Royal Bank, Glasgow. 

Traill, John, Doctor af Medicine, Arbroath. 

Tait, Adam, Solicitor, 2 Tarvet Street, Edinburgh. 

Pemlear: David, orsontene Newton Villa, Blairgowrie. 

Thomson, Alexander, 11 Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

Turnbull, Patrick, Oharerd Accountant, 31 Princes Street, Edin urgh, 
Pramains James C., 18 Abbey Drive, Dundee. 

Thorne, Fare Bee rister, Toronto. 


Wallace, George, Accountant, Cupar Fife. 

Webster, Thomas, Teacher, 140 Broomielaw, Glasgow. 
Williamson, George Bente Confectioner, Newburgh, Fife. 

Wood, Rev. William, Minister, U.P. Manse, Campsie. 

Wright, William Craig, Paper ME ete Kastfield, Rutherglen. 
Meet, Hugh, Alticry, Port-William. 

Welsh, James, Nurseryman, &c., 3 Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

Weir, Rev. John, Minister, 3 Middleton Terrace, Glasgow, 
Webster, James, Solicitor, 37 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Webster, James, Clerk, 2 Gowrie Place, Dundee. 

Will, hoes William, Solicitor, 37 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Wilson, Archibald Cuininghame: Writer, 54 West Nile Street, Glasgow, 
Williathcon, Alexander, Bank Agent, British Linen Co., Inverness. 
Wharrie, nomad Civil Engineer, 156 St. Vincent Steet, Glasgow. 
Wilkie, James, Solicitor, Bank Street, Kirriemuir. 

Wylie, Robert, Land Surveyor, Trinity Gask, Auchterarder. 
Watson, Henry, Shipbroker, 8 Victoria Crescent, Glasgow. 

Wylie, Sues Jun., Clerk, Royal Bank, Edinburgh, 

Waddell, John M ‘Andrew, Merchant, 86 Oswald Strect, Glasgow. 


Beaideansoti, John, Tube Works Manager, Crosshill Cottage, St. John St., 
Coatbridge. 
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Whitelaw, George, Solicitor, Dumfries. 

Wood, Rev. J. J., Free Manse, Dumfries (Executors of). 
Webster, Rey. John M., Minister, Row, Helensburgh. 

Welch, John, Banker, Royal Bank, Dundee. 

Walker, James, Housekeeper, 9 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
Williamson, Thomas, 4 Woodlands Terrace, Glasgow. 

Wylie, Robert J., 29 Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 

Webster, James, Pathhead, Kirriemuie. 

Wilkie, D. R., Banker, Imperial Bank, Toronto, 

Webster, James, 29 Ferryhill Place, Aberdeen. 

Watson, Mrs. C. C., 8 Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill, Glasgow, 
Watt, William, Newspaper Editor, 134 Crown Street, Aberdeen, 


York, William, Writer, 150 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Young, Thomas, Royal Bank, Glasgow. 

Young, Rev. Alexander, Minister, Wester Kirk Manse, Langholin. 
Young, Andrew Ramsay, Manufacturer, Linktown, Kirkealdy. 
Young, Robert, Merchant, 107 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


54 Wxst NILE SrrReet, 
GLASGOW, 80th April, 1878. 
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CGOrIN, Ge Hisky 


IN HONOR OF 


H. G&. The Goo.-General, 


—~AND?— 


A) 


“8 H.R.H, PRINCESS LOUISE #& 


SE IL 


——<<@ PATRONS OF THE SOCIETY =23—— 


AT THE 


[URAL GARDENS, 


Thursday Evening, September 11th, 1879. 


* ——_-—_____40-@-« 


PRESIDENT, S. NORDHEIMER, ESO. - 


——— 18-6 


ORCHESTRA AND (HORUS OF 250 PERFORMERS, 


ASSISTED BY THE-—— 


Beethoven Quartette and the Germania Orchestra, 


OF BUFFALO. 


eZ Mio eG Asis ee PPro 


MISS HILLARY (her first appearance since returning from Europe). 


MRS. BRADLEY. MR. MOCKRIDGE. 
MISS REID. MR. BEDDOE. 
MRS. MORRIS. MR WARRINGTON. 


MR. MACDOUGALL. 


LEADER OF ORCHESTRA (1st Violin), - - - MR. COWAN. 


PIANIST, : : - - - - - - - MISS KERR. 


| PHILHARMONIC SOOIRTY | 


atlargquis of Vorne, 


CONDUCTOR, F. H, TORRINGTON. 


GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY, TORONTO. 
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Upon entry of His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Marquis of Lorne, and Her Royal Highness the 


Princess Louise, the Society will sing 
frop pave THE QUEEN. 


God save our Gracious Queen, 
Long may Victoria reign, 

God save the Queen. 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen. 


O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 

God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On her be pleased to pour, 
Long may she reign. 

May she defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause, 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen. 


4 
SONGlO eG 


WORDS BY G. G. PURSRY,. MUSIC BY F. H. TORRINGTON, 


Ring the bells, upraise the banners, 
Give the pennants to the breeze, 
Beauty, cull your choicest flowers, 
Woodman strip your greenest trees ; 
Strew the path with olive branches, 
Interwreathe the evergreen, 
Let all nature give a welcome 
To the Daughter of our Queen. 


Cuorvus.—Ring the bells, upraise the banners, 
Interwreathe the evergreen, 
Let all nature give a welcome 
To the children of our Queen. 


Come ye men of ev’ry nation, 
In whatever language taught, 
Come and join the demonstration, 
Prostrate ev’ry foreign thought ; 
Celebrate this glad occasion 
In your own familiar style, 
Give your heartiest, proudest welcome 
To the scion of Argyle. 


Cuorvus.—Ring the bells, &e. 


Give a blast ye marshalled cornets, 
Such as stirs the warrior’s breast, 
Throb ye drums in measured cadence, 

Pipes and cymbals break your rest ; 
Peal forth thunder, massive organs, 

Open wide your thousand throats, 
Harp and viol keep not silence, 

Truly yield the sweetest notes. 


Crorus.—Ring the bells, &c. 


"Tis a day to be remembered : 
Drain a bumper to the lees, 
Give three threes in British music 
For the Marquis and Louise ; 
Catch the spirit of the season, 
Put you on a joyous mien, 
Let the hills give back the echo— 
Bless the children of our Queen. 


Cuorus.—Ring the bells, &e. 


Thus we gladly hail and greet you, 
Royal Daughter, noble Son, 
May Heaven’s blessings still reward you, 
Guard you till your work is done ; 
Cover you with His protection, 
Let no sorrow intervene, 
Prosper you in this Dominion, 
Whilst we pray God save the Queen. 


CHornus.—Ring the bells, &e. 


JHORUS, 
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= - - - §€ Hallelujah” (Messiah), - - - 
ORCHESTRA AND SOCIETY. 


- Handel 


‘“ Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever—King of kings and Lord of lords.” 


Soto anp Cuorus, ‘Inflammatus” (Stabat Mater), - 


Trio, 


MRS. BRADLEY AND SOCIETY. 


- Rossini 


“When thou comest to the judgment, Lord remember 
Thou Thy servants. O remember Thou Thy servants ; none 
else can deliver us. Save, and bring us to Thy kingdom ; 
there to worship with the faithful, and forever dwell with 
Thee. ” 


- - “YT Naviganti” (The Mariner), -  - 


The winds are sleeping, calm is the sea, 
And all is silent from lea to lea Fe 

But though the tempest rages no more, 
The mariner watchful must ply his oar. 


Oh ! waves deceitful, treacherous winds ! 
No peace nor rest the sailor finds ; 

For though the tempest rages no more, 
The mariner watchful must ply his oar. 


Wherefore thus quarrel with wind and wave ? 
Ts it not wiser their frowns to brave ? 

Let lazy silence reign then no more, 

To songs united’let’s ply the oar. 


Bright stars are sending their rays, and lending 
Soft and sweet light to calm and stilly night, 
And sigh and greeting o’er waves are stealing, 
Sent by hearts beating, full of love’s feeling. 


Then row in measure to songs of pleasure, 
The waves dividing, in moon’s rays gliding, 
Our bark is steering, the shore swift nearing, 
There, on our landing, lov’d ones are standing. 


Randeqger 


MISS REID, MESSRS. WARRINGTON and BEDDOR. 
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Sone, - - ‘£0! who can Guess my Emotion?” -. Mendelssohn 
MISS HILLARY. 


O ! who can guess my emotion ! 
How my heart’s swelling with bliss, 
Ah! knew it but one my devotion, 
No other my feelings should guess. 


Not stiller the snow-covered plain, 
More silent the heavens above, 

Than thoughts that will secret remain, 
Tho’ deeply my soul they move. 


T would it were now the morrow : 
Two larks from their nests will rise, 
And soaring higher and higher, 
My heart then with them flies. 


QO! had I a bird’s feathered pinions 
Beyond the ocean to fly, 

Far over the sea and farther, 
Away in the azure sky. 


Cuorus, - ‘The Heavens are Telling” (Creation) - - Haydn 
ORCHESTRA AND SOCIBTY. 


‘‘ The heavens are telling the glory of God, the wonder 
of His work displays the firmament. To-day that is coming 
speaks it the day, the night that is gone to following night. 
Im all the lands resounds the word, never unperceived, 
ever understood.” 


OVERTURE, -. +o =e? oY Martie) 2° 2 4 i = ae eee 
ORCHESTRA. 
BattapD, - - - - - -**Qnce Again,” - - - - - Sullivan 


MR. MOCKRIDGE. 
I linger round the very spot where years ago we met, 
And wonder when you quite forgot, or if you quite forget ; 
And tender yearnings rise anew for love that used to be ; 
If you could know that I was true, and I that you were free. 
Ah! love, once again, meet me once again ; 
Old love is waking ; shall it wake in vain ? 
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Ever yet my thoughts incline, and back my memory slips : 
I feel warm fingers lock’d in mine, I see those quiv’ring lips, 
Whose murmurs came like music through, when mine had set them 
free. 
That all the world was naught to you, who only wanted me. 
Ah! love, once again, meet me once again ; 
Old love is waking ; shall it wake in vain ? 


CavatINA, - - ‘Taceala notte” (Trovatore), - - - Verdi 
MRS. MORRIS. 


Tacea la notte placida e bella in ciel sereno ; 
La luna il vise argenteo mostrava lieto appieno 
Quando suonar per l’aere, infino allor gi muto. 
Dolci s’udiro e flebili gli accordi d’un liuto, 

EK versi melanconici un trovator cantd. 


Versi di prece ed umile qual @’uom che prega Iddio : 
In quella ripeteasi un nome, il mio, il mio! 

Corsi al veron sollecita, Egli era, egli era desso ! 
Gioja provai che agl’angeli so lo & provar concesso ! 
Al cor, al guardo estatico la terra un ciel sembro. 


Di tale amor che dirsi, mal puo dalla parola 

D’amor che intendo io sola il cor, il cor, s’inne brid 

I] mio destino compiersi, non puo che a lui Wappresso, 
S’lo non vivro per esso, morird. 


CONCERTSTUCKE, — - “Spring's Message,” -~ = 32. . ade 
ORCHESTRA AND SOCIETY. 


Oh ! welcome voice of balmy spring, 
On winter’s dreary silence stealing, 
New life thro’ whisp’ring woods revealing, 
While in the soul thine echoes ring. 


Hope wanders through new blossoms straying 
O’er fields with springing verdure bright, 
Her rosy smile o’er nature playing, 
Bathes now the dreaming world in light. 
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Then cast away the chain of sorrow, 
Oh ! creature, that confines thee here ; 
From joyous birds thou yet shalt borrow 
Swift wings to soar thro’ ether clear. 


Trust Him, who from the dark thorn sleeping 
Calls forth the rose’s crimson dye ; 

Trust Him, and from thy night of weeping 
Thou shalt awake to bliss on high. 


Are gloomy shadows still surrounding ! 
Do wild conflicting powers assail ? 
Remember grace is all abounding, 
And love, whose depths can never fail. 


Oh! let thy heart in adoration 
The blessed gift of faith receive ; 

New life, the spirit’s consolation, 
Await thee if thine heart believe. 


Sone, - - - ‘*The Yeoman’s Wedding Song.” - Poniatowsk 
MR. McDOUGALL. 


Ding, dong! ding, dong! I love the song, 
For it is my wedding morning, 

And the bride so gay, in fine array 
For the day will be now adorning. 

Tho’ I’ve little wealth but sovereign health, 
And am only a yeoman free, 

When heart joins hand, there’s none in the land 
Can be richer in joys than we. 

Ding, dong! ding, dong! we'll gallop along, 
All fears and doubting scorning. 

Through the valley we’ll haste, 

For we've no time to waste, 
As this is my wedding morning. 


Ding, dong! ding, dong! my steed ride on, 
For the church will soon be filling. 

They must not wait ; for were we late, 
They'd deem the groom unwilling. 

The sun is high in the morning sky, 
And the lark o’er our heads doth sing 

A bridal song as we gallop along, 
Keeping time to the bells as they ring. 


] 


Battap, - ---..~ .$“Home, SweetHome.” - -,.» - Bishop 
MRS. BRADLEY. 


‘Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home! home ! sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home ! there’s no place like home ! 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ! 

Oh ! give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again ! 

The birds singing gaily that came at my call, ~ 
Give me them with the peace of mind, dearer than all. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home ! . 
There’s no place like home ! there’s no place like home ! 


Marcu AnD Cuorus, ‘‘ Hail, Bright Abode” (Tannhauser), Wagner 
ORCHESTRA AND SOCIETY. 
Hail, bright abode, where song the heart rejoices, 


May lays of peace within. thee never fail. 


Long may we cry with loyal voices, 
Prince of Thuringia, Landgrave Hermann, hail ! 


post OF prcTive 


SOPRANO. 


Armstrong, Miss 8. .A. 
Aikenhead, Miss J. 
Allen, Miss T. 
Armstrong, Miss Lydia 
Burton, Miss 
Boustead, Miss L. 
Balmer, Miss 
Boyd, Miss 
Backas, Mrs. 
Backas, Miss Lilian 
Bradley, Mrs. 8. R. 
Brown, Miss A. L. 
Briggs, Miss F. 
3eddoe, Mrs. T. D. 
Blight, Miss 
Blight, Miss Phoebe 
Coleman, Mrs. 
Carlisle, Miss 
Carlisle, Miss Fanny 
Copp, Mrs. 
Dunlop, Miss C. 
Danter, Miss A. 
Danter, Miss A. H. 
Davis, Miss 
Dinnis, Miss 
Dobson, Miss Annie 
Ewart, Mrs. 
Fletcher, Mrs. J. W. 
Fletcher, Miss Florence 
Gibson, Miss Emily 
Gray, Mrs. 
Holmes, Mrs. 
Hanson, Mrs. 
Hewitt, Miss 
Hoch, Miss F. 
Hoch, Miss G. 
Hamilton, Mrs. 
James, Mrs. 
Jones, Miss 
Kerr, Miss K. 
Longstreet, Miss 
Logan, Mrs. W. 
Lanning, Miss N. 
Morris, Mrs. { 
MacCallum, Miss J. G. 
MacCallum, Miss H. L. 
Muttlebury, Miss 
McKay, Miss A. 
McDonald, Mrs. 
McManus, Miss 
Nicholson, Miss 
Norris, Mrs. 
Orr, Miss Jennie 
Oliver, Miss C. 
Ovens, Miss 
Oliver, Miss 
Oliver, Miss N. 
Pearson, Miss M. 
Parmenter, Miss E. 
Parmenter, Miss Ida 
Paterson, Miss Annie 
Ross, Miss Fanny 
Russell, Miss 
Richey, Miss J. 
Richey, Miss R. 
Reid, Miss M. 
Revell, Mrs. 
Richards, Miss 


Richards, Miss E. 
Scott, Mrs. C. A. 
Softly, Mrs. 

Small, Miss B. A. 
Scott, Mrs. John 
Shaver, Miss H. 
Scott, Mrs. D. 
Simpson, Miss W. H. 
Torrington, Mrs. 
Torrington, Miss 
Torrington, Miss A. 
Thompson, Miss 
Wood, Miss M. 
Wright, Miss 
Wright, Miss E. 
Wright, Miss L. 
Wright, Miss Lizzie 
Winterbourne, Miss 
Winterbourne, Miss G. 


ALTO. 


Armstrong, Miss E. M. 
Bilton, Miss 
Brown, Miss A. M. 
Boddy, Miss 
Corlett, Miss Alice 
Cooper, Mrs. 

Davis, Mrs. W. J. 
Houston, Mrs. T. 
Howson, Mrs. R. A. 
Lanning, Miss M. 
Morrison, Mrs. 
McKee, Miss M. 
Plant, Mrs. 
Pearson, Miss E. A. 
Sams, Miss E. 
Scott, Miss Alice 
Scott, Miss Lizzie 
Shutt, Master C. H. 
Steers, Miss 

Upton, Miss 


TENOR. 


Arnold, Henry 
Alexander, John 
Blogg, T. 
Beddoe, T. D. 
Bailey, Edward 
Clarke, H. E. 
Coleman, C. W. 
Carlisle, G. E. 
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| DEDICATION. | 


As it is a time-honored custom to dedicate great 
literary works to some well-known person, 
or firm of good standing, Grip takes pe- 
culiar pleasure in dedicating his At- 
MANAC FOR 1881 to a firm whose 
business record: has made their 
namea household word for pro- 
bity and fair dealing amongst 
the brethren of the fourth 
estate, from Newfound- 
land to British Columbia, and 
has won for the House, not 
only an enviable success amongst 
the paper-makers of* the country, 
and the confidence and good will of 
the trade generally, but has also placed 
them in the front rank of the manufac- 
turers of the Dominion. ~The firm which 

Z we desire thus to honor is 


THE CANADA PAPER CoO., 


if FRONT STREET, TORONTO. 


7 374 to 378 ST.PAUL ST., MONTREAL. 
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Entroductorp. 


When the time came round for Mr. Grip to commence work 
upon his Annual Almanac, that extremely clever and popular gen- 
tleman confessed that he faced the task with just the slightest shade 
of misgiving. 

“Of course,” said he to his Editor and Amanuensis, ‘the 
Almanac for 1881 must be ahead of that issued for 1880 ; Progress, 
as you are aware, is the motto of the house of Grip!” “ Aye, aye, 
sir!” assented the Editor. ‘‘ Now, do you think it is possible ever 
to get up a better Almanac than that was?” asked Mr. GRIP, earn- 
estly. 

*e Never!” emphatically replied the Editor—that is hardly 
ev—” here the rash speaker abruptly stopped, blushed as an Editor 
only can, dropped on his knees and begged Mr. Grip’s pardon, and 
then proceeded, ‘I mean to say it would ever be possible for 
anybody excepting yourself, sir !” 

“‘ Aw, thanks very much,” returned Mr. Grip, with the most 
affable condescension. ‘Then it shall be done! Retire to your 
room for the present; I must be alone with my Intellect. You 
shall receive your instructions by and bye.” 

The Editor respectfully withdrew, and the great Mr. Grip at 
once fell to thinking. 

“ A better Almanac than-that of 1880 must and shall be pro- : 
duced! The question is, can we beat it this year? Of course | 
we can! Itshall be done, I repeat. Let me but catch the 1n- 
spiration for the effort !” 


J. YOUNG, UNDERTAKHBR, 361° YONGE ST. 
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Mis aes 
With that Mr. Grip stepped to the sideboard and quaffed a 
goblet of sparkling city water. No sooner had the draught passed 
his beak than his eye kindled and he exclaimed: “I have it! The 
Assyrians of old when they contemplated making an Almanac, con- 
sulted the Signs of the Zodiac. I shall do likewise. What ho, 
without there! Let the signs of the Zodiac come before me !” 
Instantly his sovereign will was obeyed. The question was 
put to each: Have you any suggestion to offer pertaining to 
Grip’s Almanac for 1881? Here follows a summary of the replies: 
Aquarius, the Waterman, suggested that the work should be 
liberally sprinkled with wit ; Avzes, the Ram, said the wether pre- 
dictions should be reliable, and the Almanac sold sheeply ; Pisces, 
the Lishes, thought it would be well to get it up on a larger scale than 
last year’s, and trusted the ze¢ profit on it would be large; Zaurus, 
the Bull, agreed with the last speakers, and was ready to steak his 
reputation that the Almanac would readily sell for a guarter, he 
would make no dozes of asking that price ; Gemint, the Twins, sug- 
gested that a contribution should be secured from Mark Twain, 
Cancer, the Vrab, said there should be no going backwards at all 
events, he trusted Mr. Grip would show no shell fish-ness in getting 
up the work ; Leo, the Lion, said the mane thing was to have the 
calendars correct, he was sure the jokes would make the reader 
roar ; Virgo, the Virgin, thought ifthe Almanac were mazd as good 
as last year’s nobody would have cause for grumbling ; Zidra, the 
Balance, agreed with Pisces that the work ought to be got out on a 
larger scale ; Scorpio, the Scorpion, suggested that there should be 
something sharp in every ¢a/e admitted to its pages; Sagittarius, 
the Bowman felt sure if these suggestions were acted on the Al- 
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manac could not fail to hit the mark ; and lastly, Capricornus, the Ego | 
Goat, said there was no doubt Mr. Grip was able to get upa || 3 4 
first rate Almanac, but— B A, 
Hereupon the other members of the Zodiac interposed, and said || ¢ D 
Capricornus was too fond of dusting; in the present case there was || + = 
no necessity for introducing a but at all. * b> 
Having politely dismissed the Signs of the Zodiac, Mr. Grip || & 4 
went heartily to work upon his task, and he leaves the Public to || ® 
judge whether or not he has profited by the suggestions made so || @ Z 

kindly for the Almanac, which he now has the pleasure of submit- 

ting to the Reader, accompanied by the time honoured wish of oO 
A Merry CuHristMAs AND A Happy New Year, a 
= 
—— © 
ou 
R 

S. J. Dixon, Photographer, | 

KING AND YONGE STREETS. 


The best Lager Beer, Ask for it everywhere. 
_ Aeaged vores’ THOS, DAVIES GOO, asetz 
= 
WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT ALMANACERY. 

Mr. Grip having been informed that a purely literary Almanac 
won’t do, that a certain amount of useful Astrological, Chronolog- 
ical and Weatherological matter is absolutely indispensable, reluct- 
antly makes room for the insertion of the following information, 
which he hopes the Reader will kindly consider exhaustive ; at all 
events it has quite exhausted Mr. Grip to rake it together from the 
various authorities. If it should prove a trifle mixed, will the 
Reader, remembering that Mr. Grip is a Uitterateur and not an 
Almanacer by profession, good naturedly arrange it to suit him- 
self. 

THE Moon.—Every well conducted Almanac has a good deal 
to say about the Moon. 

The Moon is zo¢ made of green cheese, though this theory 
was held with great tenacity for a long time by those who believed 
it was. This theory is now played out, and in that respeet it re- 
sembles the Moon herself, which is now known to be 


Send for circulars and references at 197 Jarvis St., Toronto. 


AN CLD GLOBE. 


The Moon is not called she because it changes so often, nor 
yet because it is supposed to have a man in view all the time, nor 
yet because she is “never a day older than thirty.” We don’t 
know why it is called she. Mrs. SNooKs says it ought to have been 
called he because whenever it gets full it stays out until its last 
quarter is spent. 

It is not true that there isa man in the Moon. This is an- 
other mistake of the Ancients, which has been exploded by modern 
research, Science is 
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BOUND TO ADVANCE, 


erful testimony sg an Weed orned . by PROF. VERNOY, — 


and don’t you forget it. Another mistake which has a firm hold 
of the unlearned masses is that there is a new Moon every month. 
The fact is there is only one Moon connected with this earth 
whichever Party isin power, N. P.orno N. P. It is also an error 
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Science declares 


. The iHineeeae Over jall vother 
iste” ELEGTRIGITY. 18 KING ““Scts 
\ Agents. 


to suppose that the Moon isa luminous body, forit isn’t. It shines 
with a 


BORROWED LIGHT. 

It is generally supposed that the Moon exerts a certain in- 
fluence over the human mind. This is true, toa considerable extent, 
as may be seen by anyone who will take the trouble to keep an 
eye on any ayerage pair of lovers on moonlight nights. 

But not only does the moon exhibit this peculiar effect on 
engaged lovers ; it is also strongly suspected of having a great in- 


fluence over 


THE TIDE. 


Should the reader be anxious to investigate the subject of tides, 
he must consult a geography, or go down to St. John, N. B., it is 
too much to expect an Almanac man to tell about everything. At 
Moncton, N. B., the tide comes in with a tremendousrush. They 
call this the bore, and it is a favorite pastime of the people 
there to watch the bore come in. The editor of the Ztmes takes 
no interest in this, however, he says he can stay in his sanctum 
and see more bores come in than he cares for. Along the Bay of 
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MARVELOUS CURES MADE WITH ELECTRICITY [WHICH IS THE 


RATHER HIGH. 


This year there will be two eclipses of the Moon, one total and 
the other partial. Both will be invisible in America. This conti- 
nent is dofally ignored, the Moon being partial to the eastern 
hemisphere. Bnt no matter. The time wz// come! 

THE Sun.—The Sun isa grand institution, and no Almanac is 
worthy of public respect which ignores him. The eminent scientist 
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Electricity in Therapeutics Represents the light and 
utilized as at p RO F \ F R N 0 knowledge of the greatest scien- 
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whom we consulted before writing this, confessed that he didn’t 
know anything adout the Sun, but he thought it was an atmosphere 
similar to our own. The Sun itself is generally believed to be a 
large and warm planet. Of late years a great deal of speculation 
has been indulged in with reference to 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
When accurate information as to the nature of these spots is 


|| obtained we will issue an extra edition of this Almanac containing 
|| it—perhaps. Meantime let us remark that modern science has ex- 


ploded many errors about the Sun as well as the Moon. The 
Ancients believed that the Sun rose in the east, because, they 
argued, (y) east would naturally make it rise. We could tell ail 
about sunrise, but that subject has little practical interest for many 
of our readers. They also thought that it set in the west. The 
truth is, the Sun is 


AT A STAND STILL, 


and the Earth revolves around it. The Ancients also devoted the 
first day of the week to the worship of Old Sol, and hence the 
name Sunday. Some of the girls in modern times go to church 
on that day also to worship the son. Whenever you see a girl do- 
ing this you may make up your mind that she is 


SUN STRUCK. 

By the way, cabbage leaves are said to be a sure preventative 
against this affliction, and we would therefore admonish a. girl in 
danger of such an attack to get a few cabbage leaves. She might 
get them off the feller’s head. This year there will be a partial 
eclipse of the Sun, May 27th, and a similar eclipse of the same, 
Nov. 21st. Admission free. 
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LORONTO. 


Mercury.—This excellent planet is still going his rounds, and 
we will give a few facts about him for Mercuriosity. This Mer- 
cury must not be confounded with the luminary of the same name 
published at Guelph. There is in fact several millions of miles 
difference between them. 


THE ORIGINAL MERCURY 
was a hero of the ancient heathen mythology who ran errands for 
the Reform Party, and had wings on his hat, which was in the 
habit of flying off. He was a very jolly fellow, hence the epithet 


Mercurial applied to those light hearted people who get Grip regul- | 


arly. This year the planet Mercury intends to perform one of his 
popular transits over the Sun’s disc, Nov. 7th. Don’t forget the 
date. He is also engaged to appear as the 


EVENING STAR 
about Feb. 23rd, June rgth, and Oct. rsth, and morning star April 
7th, Aug. 6th, and Nov. 24th. 
VeNus.—This planet is named after a beautiful blonde who is 
said to have come up out of the sea many years ago; the only ori- 


ginal mermaid. Venus will be the Evening star till May 3rd, and | 


Morning star the rest of the year. 


JupirEr.—This planet is named after a howling swell of the | 


old mythology, who is chiefly distinguished for having originated 
the fashionable expression, By Jove! The Ancients fairly doted on 
Jupiter, and wouldn’t hear a word said against him. As a planet 
Jupiter is a great succsss, transacting his business with regularity 
and precision, He will 


SHINE IN SOCIETY 


as evening star till April 22, then takes the beat as morning star till 
Nov. 13, resuming his duty as evening star on that date for the 


| rest of the year. 
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| CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES, ETC., 1881.—Of course the reader jj 
doesn’t need any explanation of the meaning of these cycles, and 
we are very glad of it, because we ourselves don’t pretend to—that 

| is, for various reasons. This year the Dominical letter is B, (of 
course this stands for BENcouGcH Bros., the Job Printers.) Epact 
30; Lunar cycle, or golden number—Number One! Solar 
cycle, 14; 


-HEADED CANE, 


FO EC Ounce 


ROMAN INDICATION, 


9; Julian period, 6594. Epocus: This is the year 5642 of the 
Jewish era; 1299 of the Mahometan era; 44th year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign ; 14th of Confederation; 106th of American inde- 
pendence ; 8th of Grip and 2nd of Grip’s Almanac. 

GENERAL Facts.—The length of this year will be 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 49 and seven-tenths ofasecond. It is not 
too late to subscribe for Grip if you begin promptly after the 49 
seconds are past, but you will miss most of that year’s papers. As 
reckoned in Russia New Year’s day falls on Jan. 12. This is not 
the only point in which Russia is behind the rest of the world. 


METEOROLOGICAL MEMORANDA. 


(COMPILED SPECIALLY FOR GRIP’S ALMANAC BY THE CLERK OF THE 
WEATHER, ASSISTED BY OLD PROBABILITIES.) 
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The science of meteorology is a branch of learning that everybody 
ought to be well posted in. It is not in the list of subjects prescribed 
for the study of the children in the primary branches of our city 
schools, which is a matter of astonishment, as the poor little things 
have already so much cramming to do that one more ology could 
not make any difference. This science is highly practical and use- 
ful to all classes, both in and out of school. The proverbial penny 
cannot be 
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LAID BY FOR A RAINY DAY 
if the individual has no knowledge of the signs and omens which 
portend the approach of such an unpleasantness. The ability to 
prognosticate extreme changes in the weather promotes the safety 
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and comfort of all who possess it, and therefore particular attention 
is directed to the following condensed learning: 

A thermometer is a handy thing to have about the house, and 
it should not be given to the beby to play with until everything else 
has been smashed up, Thermometers are like clear grit poli- 
ticilans ;—they always work best 


IN THE SHADE, 
and care should be taken to keep them freely exposed to any cur- 
rents of air that may be stirring. 

We take it for granted the Reader is aware that the thermome- 
ter is an instrument for indicating changes in temperature. Thus 
if taken into the average church “ social” it falls below zero, indi- 
cating a genial state of the atmosphere ; whereas at a political 
meeting it always registers amongst the nineties, indicating a warm 
interest in public questions. 

THE WinD.—No weather is perfect without more or less wind. 
The wind is a mysterious thing, we cannot tell where it comes 
from nor where it goes to; we cannot see it, but nevertheless 
scientists understand a good deal about it, and there are few phil- 
osophers who have not in early life, known what 


THE WIND 


felt like. Weathercocks are not to be relied upon to indicate the 
direction of the wind. It is better to keep your eye on some office- 
seeking politician. The wind in the form of a hurricane, has a ve- 
locity of 90 miles an hour, but some people we have known can 
blow harder than that. Receipt for raising the wind,—Get up a 
Bazaar. ‘The idea that there is any connection between changes 
of the weather and the changes of the moon is 
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the most industrious researches of the most devoted students hay- 
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ing failed to discover any evidence whatever in support of the 
theory. 
* * * * * * * 

The above is all the solid scientific information Mr. Grip can 
afford to give for the ridiculously low sum at which his Almanac is 
sold. 

The weather predictions in this Almanac are founded upon a 
system entirely unknown to the Meteorological Department, and un- 
practised by Vennor, Moses Oates, Zadkiel or any other Prophet 
of the day. They can be relied upon by the smallest child. The 
system is protected by the N. P. and any infringements will be 
prosecuted with 


THE UTMOST RIGOUR OF THE LAW. 


HELEN’S BABIES’ UNCLE. 

Oh yes, its all very well for Uncle Harry to tell about how 
bad Toddie and me was, but I want to tell about him. When he 
came along the road Toddie and me were just havin’ lots of fun, 
and he took us in the carriage and he was havin’ lots of fun with us 
too, and he kissed us when the driver wasn’t lookin’, and then all 
at once he shook us and told us to sit up straight, and he sat up as 
straight as he could and looked as innocent, and all because his 
girl was drivin’ past. And then all the time he was talkin’ with his 
girl we had to be still and say nothing’, but when other girls was 
around he didn’t care what we did. And then when he was goin’ 
to take his girl out for a drive he’d be all mornin’ dressin’, an’ he’d 
try on about a dozen neck-ties, an’ then he’d shake us an’ swear at 
us when we laughed at him. And then he’d go and drive his girl 
and come back and lay on the sofa and smile to hisself just like the 
goat when he eat too much oats. And I guess he’d lay there grinnin’ || 
mostly all night, ’cept when he’d sit at the window and look at the | 
moon, and then when we’d wake him in the mornin’ he’d swear, and 
I guess if his girl had heard him she wouldn’t like quite so well, 
and I guess she don’t know he has a bare spot on his head either, 
‘cause he combs his hair over it, and he told me if I told anybody 
he’d kill me. And that mornin’ he made up poetry about his 
“Alice,” if Toddie and me didn’t have fun. He’d stand on one leg 
and throw his arms around and say it over and over, and he just 
looked like the cat when Toddie throwed it into the well. And 
when we saw him kiss Alice, he got as red when I langhed, and I 
believe he’d have hit me if his girl hadn’t been there. 


WILLIAM FAHEY, Manager, Toronto Branch, No. 9, Toronto St. 
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BEST 5c. CIGAR, WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 


Manufactured by SIDDALL & TERRY, 144 Kiag St. East, Toronto 


TRY “GRIP” CIGAR. 


A. McLEOD, THE BON TON TOBACCONIST, 
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CANADA IN 1880. 


In the year A. D., 4842, the Society of Antiquarians formed 
for the purpose of prosecuting researches into the history of Ancient 
Countries and Nations, met in their Hall in the city of Tehaunte- 


pec, the subject under discussion being the customs and habits, | 


and the political, moral, social, and religious history of the Domin- 


ion of Canada. A very carefully prepared and elaborate paper upon | 
the subject was read by Prof. Highflyer, the talented author of | 
“‘ Ancient History from the fall of the British Empire.” Owing to | 
the courtesy of the Society we are enabled to publish the Lecture in | 


full. It is as follows :—‘ This paper, dealing as it does, with a na- 
tion whose history is now almost totally shrouded in obscurity by 
the lapse of time, must necessarily be incomplete in many particulars. 


However, by the aid of several newspapers of the time, which have | 


been preserved, and also by laborious research among the literary 
and official records of the nation, I have, I think, been enabled to 
place before you a correct representation of the habits and mode of 
Government of that peculiar people. The Canadians were essen- 
tially a governed people, possessing more government to the square 


acre than any nation before or since their time. The Executive |} 


Head of Government was called the Governor General, whose dut- 
les were to travel in state through the country, and be presented, by 
the people along the route, with addresses. It would seem that he 
was also connected with the government of the country in some of- 
ficial capacity ; the Governor General at that time, one Jack Camp- 
bell, having given great offence to the people in his official capacity. 
As this did not in the least diminish the number of address present- 


ed to him by the people we are Ied to infer that these presentations. || 


were a duty required by law, being strengthened in this belief vy. 
the unmitigated nonsense of which they were mostly composed, 
The real government of the country was by an assemblage of people, 
elected by the nation at large, and called a Parliament. From the 
newspapers of the time we gather a variety of very useful informa- 
tion regarding this parliament. According to. these, its members 
were composed of the lowest, vilest, and most abandoned wretches 
in the country ; they, without exception, being murderers, highway 
robbers, thieves, assassins, perjurers, corruptionists and liars ; and 
were all either escaped jail-birds, or liable at any moment to be in- 
carcerated. They had the privilege of affixing the letters M. P. to 
their names ; which was probably a distinguishing mark of great 
rascality, and judging by their character doubtless signified Mean 
Person. Some of them, who appeared by the written accounts to 
be greater villains than others, were chosen as leaders; thus if the 
newspaper reports are true, placing a premium on rascality. They 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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JANUARY: ADVENT OF BYSTANDER. 


Grrip’s Reliable Woroscope. 


THE Man who is born rich in January will be a 

person of zoe, (unless his patrimony is in the shape 
of actual cash or real estate.) He will become a 
learned man, being of a transparent character, so that 
people can easily see through him. Possessing a five 
mind, he will be an unpopular Police Magistrate. 
1s However, he will be well liked by his friends so long as 
Sages his money lasts. At school he will prove himself to 
be a go-ahead fellow, whenever he spells better than the other 
boys. He is sure to become a man of weight, when he gets cor- 
pulent, and he will undoubtedly reach the highest rung of the 
ladder, whenever he goes on the roof of a house in the usual way. 
His disposition will be strongly inclined to tenderness, especially 
in the matter of beaf-steak, and the tears he sheds, when he cries, 
will be invariably salt. 

THE Woman who is born this month will be born 
poor, if her parents happen to be in straightened cir- 
cumstances. However, she will put up with this mis- 
fortune most uncomplainingly, for at least the first three 
years, and ultimately, if she marries a wealthy man, 
poverty will no longer trouble her. When she becomes 
the mother of several little boys she will be of a sonney § 


shade—providing she gets her back hair to match exactly. She 
will be a woman of mind, so longas her brain remains in a normal 
condition, and she will also be a person of few words whenever she 
gets into the sulks. As the proprietress of a temperance eating 
house she ought to command a large patronage, though it will be 
rather surprising if she does so. As a stepmother she will make her 
mark—on the first wife’s little boys. 
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W. F. HALL, SECRETARY, NAPANEE, ONTARIO. 
Western Agency, 33 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. Wm. Hanson, Agent. 
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‘Manufactured by SIDDALL & TERRY, 144 King St. East, Toronto 


TRY “GRIP” CIGAR. BEST 5c. CIGAR, WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 
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IF YOU ARE WASTING AWAY DO NOT DELAY TO /| 
TAKES TORNER SS PONTO spre woko,: 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. For Sale by all Druggists and leading Grocers. 


Rural Anbvice for January. 


Dear Agriculturist, now is the time to enjoy the pleasures of 
your fireside, or you can sit square in front of the fireplace, if 
you like. Wipe off your snowy boots before entering, as the wo- 
men have just done scrubbing. This month look after your stock ; 
see that the mare’s nests are snug and warm; bran mash should be 
given hot, three times a day, to sick poultry. See that your cattle 
and horses get up early; also, cut your firewood for the coming 
summer. Frequent the tavern every evening, and never talk about 
anything but horses. Join the Grangers, and thus save heaps of 
money, as you won’t be expected to treat. Now lay the foundation 
of your manure heap. No farmer can be truly happy without a good 
manure heap. ‘This is a good month to go to law with your neigh- 
bor about “them post holes.” Subscribe for Grip and have some 
style about you. 


Cosmopolitan Essay. 
ENGLAND.—ARISTOCRATIC. 
Pwaps I have twavelled wound aw as much as any 
othaw fellow, and weally, you know, I have wegulawly 
come to the conclusion aw that the poet fellow was 
! , cowect when he wote those lines : 
i“ Beweathes thaw a man aw with soul so dead, 
AA Who hasn’t occasionally said to othaw fellows, 
N ah This is my native countwy.” 

“iis I think that was his expwession, if I wemembaw co- 
wectly, though I cawn’t be shaw about it awas I always did wegawd 
poetwy as a gweat baw when I was at Cambwidge. At all events, 
you aw see what Iam dwiving at, old man. ‘Those lines of mine 
expwess the sentiments aw that weign in my bweast with wefwence 
to England. No othaw countwy suits me so well, on the whole. 
Fwance is vewy well faw a little wamble in the pwopaw season. 
Italy isn’t bad you know, pwoviding a fellow caws aw to look at 
paintings and statuawy and all that descwiption of thing, though I 
think it’s jolly slow myself. Gawmany is a countwy that has some 
tolerwable things in it, such as the Wiver Wine, and so fawth; but 
I aw don’t welish the people one meets in Gawmany; they aw 
gweatly given to thinking, and if thaw is one thing I do wegawd 
with wepugnance maw than another, it isa fellow who chinks. Of 
caws I have done Amerwica. I wesided faw some time in New 
Yawk and did some literwary witing faw a perwiodical called Puck. 
It was a dweadfully velgaw publication, but suited the Amerwicans 
vewy well) ‘There was a countwy called Canada—one of Bwitain’s 
Colonies, I believe it is—adjacent to New Yawk, but I didn’t see 
it. Nobobdy aw wesides there, I fancy. 
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ist Month. JANUARY. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPA:DIA—January derives its name from JANUS, an ancient 
individual who had two faces. JANuS had a numerous progeny. Some of his descendants 
travel with side shows at this day, but most of them are in the political business. A political 


leader who makes promises he never intends to fulfil is generally considered a great JANUS. 
BID hs Te aN a Ra, a wag a a ame AA EE 
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New Vear’s Day invented 1599, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was much given to collars. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts take$ Mr. A. Bart- 
lett to the play. Great excitement, 1880. 
George Washington cuts cherry tree with Wb 
little hatchet and doesn’t tell a lie, 1750. 
Battle of Pigeon Hill fought. Canada captured 
by the Fenian Army (in their mind) 1866. 
Contract for building the pyramids of Egypt 
granted to Cheops & Co., B. C. 1968. 
Sudden death of distinguished ancester of PH || rrosr o’ 
one of our best families, 1403. i 
Courtney conceives the idea of rowing a ts NIGHTS ; 
race with Hanlan, 1850. Go 
Samuel J. Tilden elected President of the 
| United States, 1876. SOUTH 
Baby Mine born, 1879. Died of neglect, & 


OOK 


O ON ANAWN 


HEAVY 


| unwept, unhonored and unsung, 1880. wos 


Great Plague of Pinafore devastating Eng- 

| land and America. Scores perish, 1880. 

Anna Dickinson makes her debut as a lecturer AND 
on Woman’s Rights, 1790. 

Rye House Plot, a scheme for introducing 
Dunkin Act, frustrated by King Dodds, yi BITES. 
1654. Big setting up of drinks. Wis 


| MOSQUITO 


GENTS. y Lap 
Go sell your old ulster, I say it, i Now, girls, get a new Tam O’Shanter, 
Buy a new one—and don’t you delay it, Go, cast off your old one instanter, 
Then lend it to me A red one, you bet, 
From one until three, Would suit a brunette, 
flach fine afternoon, to display it. Down King Street or Jarvis to saunter. 


WARMNESS | 
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(Continued from page ro.) 
Were divided into two parties, one called Tory, the other Grit. The 
word ‘Tory was derived from the ancient Irish bog trotting rapa- 
horee, who, armed with bludgeons, and only half clad, used to rush’ 
upon the unsuspecting traveller, with loud cries of Zoree, Toree. The 
name was probably given to the party who then bore it on account 
of their greater proficiency in stealing public money. The meaning 
of the word Grit is more obscure, but was most likely given to the 
other party on account of the immense quantity of “sand” in their 
composition, or it might have been in consequence of the axe-grind- 
ing qualities of some of its leaders. Another governing body was 
called the Senate, composed altogether of “old women,” whose sole 
duty was to sign the receipt for their salaries, and as they apparently 
took no part in governing the country, we will not again refer to 
them. ‘There were also seven little Local Legislatures, composed 
of Mean Persons, whose duties consisted in making long speeches 
to themselves, and in going on long excursions in which they 
were accompanied by vast quantities of cork-screws. | When 
the Parliament was not in session, the members thereof amused 
themselves by holding vast bun-feeds, to which great numbers of the 
people came, and at which they had what is called a “high old 
time.” The Finance Minister however, spent his time perambulat- 
ing the country in search of a “hum.” What this hum was is not 
exactly known, but is supposed to have been the offspring of a great 
white Elephant, imported by the Minister some two years before. 
Some papers claim that the “hum” was never fonnd, but others 
claimed that it was to-be seen and heard all over the land by the 
most superficial observer. The construction of the Paciffc Railway, 
a work of immense magnitude for the times, was then occupying 
the attention of the country. Various plans had been adopted for 
building the road but hitherto without success. In 1880 a plan 
was before the country to build the road by the sale of Public 
Lands, and the whole country was in uproar. One party claimed 
it to be the grandest conception of the age, the crowing act of States- 
manship, that their Leader who had conceived the idea was little 
below an angel, and that upon his death his mission in the great 
hereafter would be to hover over that road, guarding it from all dan- 
ger. On the other hand the Grit party claimed that the gift of Pub- 
lic lands was the most iniquitious proceeding ever known in the his- 
tory of the world, that their opponents were all land grabbers and 
enemies to the public trust, and while they did not deny the advant- 
age of having an angelic guardian over the road, they very much 
doubted if the opposite leader would ever be qualified to fill that 
exalted situation. It is doubtful if the road was ever finished, as 
no trace of it can be discovered at the present day. The social 
(Continued on page 18.) : 
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This month 
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Local States- | 
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pose 

The aigness of 
the Score, 


It was a trifle 
thin. 


FEBRUARY: Lreurenant- GOVERNOR’S Tee 


Grip’s Weltable Woroscope. 
The Man who i is born FEBRUARY will be born bald. With 
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GENERAL BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


AND LITHOGRAPHERS., BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING CARTOONS A SPECIALTY. 


Sy ae years of life if he doesn’t die early He will bea person 
«4 of some importance, at least in his own opinion, and as a 
fa. business man he will make his mark should he be unable to 
#3 write. He will be a man of his word, though his word may 
~ notamount to much. He will always act in accordance 
with his own convictions—in other words, he will always pay his 
fine when the magistrate inflicts it, or go to gaol. As a citizenhe 
will be highly esteemed for his readiness to shovel the snow off his 
front sidewalk. As amember of society he will make his mark— 
when ‘he goes out early on a slippery morning, and his comments 
thereon will show him to be a member of society—low society. 
His life will be one of uniformity, except when broken by falls, and 
his predilection for falls will lead him frequently to the falls of 
Niagara, if it do not lead him to fall from grace. At last he mu die. 

The Woman who is born this month will be of a stingy 
disposition and her nephews will always speak of her as 
their near relative. She will he much given to chewing gum, | 
if much chewing-gum is given to her. When she gets anew 
dress she will be very unhappy if she sees any other woman 
with a nicer one. She will bear an active part in the church 
militant, and the more militant it is the better she will like it. 
She will fairly dote on a talented pastor, especially if he Wild is. 
She can berelied upon to act as her will directs if nothing prevents. 
Her feet will be large, though she will always wear number two’s. 
Though by no means of cannibal instinct, she will be very fond of 
young children. As a girl she will display a love for the beauties 
of nature, and it will be her delight to lean over the garden gate late 
at night admiring the distant hills and listening to the soft mumur- 
ing breeze, and the young man on the other side of the pickets. 
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~ GURNEY’S DUCHESS RANGE. 


Rural Wints for February. 

Now reap your crop of ice; warm it and pack it away for 
summer use. If you haven’t an ice house, go and buy one Im- 
mediately. Let the children take their dinner to school. Lhe 
meal should be light, embracing merely a leg of turkey, six ham 
sandwiches, three hard boiled eggs, some pumpkin pie, a slice of 
ginger cake anda little cold toast. - Now look after your cellars, and 
be particular to wash your cream occasionally. Spend your time 
in stormy weather in painting cranes and water lilies on the parlor 
wall, or other esthetic and useful employment. Now oil your har- 
ness with a feather—and some oil. Put up notices warning rats 
and mice to beware of trespassing in your barns. Shovel a decent 
footpath around your farm every time it snows, or you_will have to 
pay a fine some fine day. And don’t forget to subscribe for GRIP. 


Cosmopolitan Lssav. 
ENGLAND.—(PLEBIAN. ) 

Of all the bloomin’ lands on hearth I think the tight 
little hisland called Hingland ison the top of the ‘eap. 
Britannia rules the waves; leastwise hexcepting the 
Thames championship course from Putney to the ship at 
Mortlake, wich she his’nt a rulin’ of no more since that 
x cove ’Anlan made ’is happearance, ’Es a stunner, is 
¥ HQ Anlan, and in the langwich of ’Enery Hirving (wich I’eard 

S635) ¥’im at the Lyceum) we sh’awnt be likely for to look upon 
4s like again. Hingland is a jolly rum place, an’ no mistake. Look 
at er race’osses! ’Oo’asn’t been to Hepsom orto New Market, 
were you can seeall the bloomin’ swells in the kingdom sittin in 
their drags an’ four in’ands, with muslin’ veils tied round their | 
tiles? But if you wants to see Hingland in all ’er glory go up to 

Lunnon. My heye! There’s a downey village for you! Iknows 

hevery blessed spot and hevery bleary peeler in it, 1 does. This 

‘ere is ’Ludgate Ill; you don’t see no ’Ill?—that’s because your 

heyes ain’t ’customed to the bloomin’ fog ; ‘ere we’ave the Thames 

embankment, showin’ Kleepatry’s Needle; ’ere is were Temple 
- Bar used to be, but the guzzlin’ Haldermen they tore hit down’ ; that 
there is Rotten Row, were Mrs. Langtry rides ’ossback with Hal- 
bert Hedward and the other bloods ; ’ere’s the Hagricultural ’All, 
were they ’ave the walkin’ matches ; that place yonder is wot they 
calls the Zoo, were they keeps baboons on hexibition. We will 
pass hon and keep hout of ’arm’s way, next casting of our heyes 
on the Tower of Lunnon, vich everyvon ’as ’eard of. Next we 

‘aye the Mansion ‘Ouse, were the Lawd Mayor and the Haldermen 

enjoys their bloomin’ turtle soup. There is several hother places 

in Lunnon wich I might mention, if I only ’ad time. : 
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Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by F. W. Bengough. 


2nd Month. FEBRUARY. 


30 Days. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOP/EDIA.—The name February is derived from the Sabine 


word februum, which means ¢o purify. ; : 
aware of this. February is the month in which we get pure city water, pure mt 


Our readers, who speak the Sabine fluently, are 
lk, etc, It was 


introduced into the Roman calendar by Numa, who fraudulently kept back three days. 


Horace Greeley, born 1811. A greateditor, 
though he couldn’t write well. 

Hamlet, with Hamlet murdered in the first 
act, produced at Grand. 

George Cruickshank, artist, died 1878. Though 
he drew Zhe Bottle, he never drew the cork. 

J. Burr Plumb makes an exhaustive and ex- 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
ri 
8 
9 


hausting speech in Parliament. No encore. 
The sun discovered by astronomer Royal (XA 
at London, England. 


Catherine Howard, beheaded 1543. 
of Henry VIII., a great lady-killer. 

All requiring seeds send to Steele Bros. & Co.,| 
Toronto, for free illus. catalogue. 

Conception of original idea by H. J. 
Morgan while walking Sparks street. 4 

St. Patrick’s Day. Great shedding of #®, 
whiskey over the wrongs of Ireland, in New 
York. 

Suez Canal completed 1869. Successful passage 
of the Betsy Jane, bound to Port Credit. 

St. Benedict’s Day. General rejoicing S194 
among the Clergy over the boom. ie 

Daring robbery of political ideas from Mr. =~"* 
Phipps by the incapable statesmen of Canada| 


GENTS. LADIES. 

Now wrap yourself up, warm and cozy, 

The keen wind will make your cheeks rosy, 
And dressed in your best, 


With your sleigh go in quest So beautiful and shy, 


?T WILL 
SNOW 
THIS 

MONTH 
FOR 

CERTAIN, 
MORE 

OR LESS ; 

Ir NOT: 
TWILL 
DO 
SOME 
OTHER 

THING WE 


GUESS. 


Now arrayed in the height of fashion, 
With your beau and a turnout most dashin’ 
Down King Street you fly, 


ar 
oa 


Roy 
‘You're the hearts of young men just masnin. 


Of enjoyment with your sweet little Josie. 
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(Continued from page 14.) 

customs of the Canadians were somewhat after the style of the 
ancient inhabitants of India. The people were divided into three 
great classes or castes, and these three were again sub-divided into 
innumerable gradient classes. The three principle classes were the 
lower or laboring class, the middle class, and the aristocracy. The 
lower class comprised the great mass of Employees, who performed 
hard manual labor. They had various grades, for instance the 
journeyman mechanic looked with unmingled contempt upon the 
common day laborer, while the agricultural laborer, even when 
working for the same rate of wages was completely beneath his 
notice. The paper collar girl would not sit in the same pew with 
the woolen factory girl, while the junior clerk in a country dry goods 
store recognized only the lower stratum of the class above him. 
The middle class was composed of all employers of labor and the 
higher class of employees such as clerks, drummers, reporters, and 
the scissor fiends of country newspapers. But as wealth was the 
only barrier between this class and aristocracy, many who properly 
belonged to the middle class were to be found in the ranks of the 
higher caste. An exception must also be made in favor of Bank 
clerks, a species at that time quite numerous in Canada. They 
were usually a class of individuals but scantily endowed with brains; 
but what they lacked in this respect, they more than made good by 
their vast amount of self-conceit, called at that time cheek, and 
which in them equalled that of a canal mule. To them belonged 
the exclusive right of carrying short canes, parting their hair in the 
middle, and annoying everybody on the streets. The third, or ar- 
istocratic class, was what was known as shoddy aristocracy, and was 
composed exclusively of those who possessed sufficient wealth to 
live a life of ease. ‘This at times produced some striking anomolies, 
the leaders very frequently being men who had commenced life as 
captains of canal boats, or overseers of back woods farms. There 
was continual strife going on between these classes, as in our own 
time the nickles of humanity ever striving to push themselves into 
dime society, and this naturally producing warfare. The dress of 
these three classes differed only in the quality of the goods, the holi- 
day attire of the navvy or cabby being of the same cut and pattern 
as that of the banker or sport ; and the milk-maid or factory-girl ap- 
ing in their attire the daughter of the millionaire. The men wore 
a style of hat called the “ plug ” which appears to have been speci- 
ally designed to make the wearer uncomfortable, and was presuma- 
bly worn as a sort of penance, or perhaps to remind the wearer of 
the folly and vanity of all things earthly. ©The women wore an ar- 
ticle of head-dress called a Tam O’Shanter, supposed to represent 
in shape the famous cauldron around which the witches danced 
when the original Tam saw them, and which, to say the least, must 

(Concluded on page 22.) 
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COUGHS, COLDS, &C,, INVARIABLY CURED WHEN 


DALLEY'S SYRUP OF HOREHOUND AND BLECAMPANE 1S USED, 


=. F'. Dalley dz Co,, Sole Proprietors, ELamilton. 


GURNEY’S DUCHESS RANGE. 
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This month the The Tariff was 
men of state the point 

In Commons PR On which they 
duly met ‘ehh all did rail— 

Did holda But for a full 


account 
Consult the 
Globe & Mate. 
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Marcu: TarirF DEBATE. 


Grip’s Reliable WMoroscope. 


The gentleman who is born in Marcu will hardly know 
what to make of himself for the first week or two. When 
he once gets a full grasp of his surroundings he will realize 
4 the solemnity of life more clearly. As a boy he will be 
fa 4 headstrong if he does the average amount of standing on 
FAS his head that boys do. He is likely to outgrow his clothes. 
~ In after life it will be safe to bet that he will have a strong 
taste for business, in which case he had better keep out of the 
liquor trade, as a strong taste has ruined many fellows. He 
will have a strong taste for other things—pie, for instance, and 
will make a very poor printer, his taste for pi being against him. 
He will display extraordinary taste in selecting a wife—bad taste, 
and will leave this earth at an early date. As the head of a family 
he will display great affection—for his pipe. He will always be 
ready to nurse the baby, and would makea very good nurse if he 
wasn’t so fond of his boitle. 


The Woman whois born in this month will be somewhat 
pleased at having nice things said about her. As a wife 
she will be a model, though whether it would be prudent 
to take her as a pattern we will not say. She will, at all 
events, look after her family, and also after every other | ik 
woman who passes her with a new bonnet on. Domestic Lui 
duties will engross her whole attention if she hasn’t time to attend 
to anything else. Though of a cleanly disposition she will not be 
particularly fond of washing day, especially if her husband works 
inatannery. She will also be very observant of human nature in 
general, and of the company her husband keeps 4 particular. 
This will lead to rows and strife, if he does not keep his weather- 
eye open. She will live to a good old age unless she turns out 
to be a bad old woman, and will die a peaceable death, unless she 
comes to a bad end. 
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Have you a fine or complicated Watch that you can’t get repaired elsewhere? 
Consult us as we make a Specialty of Fine Repairs. 


WOLTZ BROS. & CO., 29 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO. 


22 and 24 St. Lawerence Market, Toronto. 
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Packer and Government Contractor. 
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53 KING STREET, ST JOHN, N. B. 


T. O'BRIEN & Co., BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS AND NEWSDEALERS 
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Lager Beer, Ales 


Everybody may 
advantageously T H 0S D AV | ES & 60 and Porter, in casks, 
use 5 s kegs and bottles. 


Rural Wints for fHarch. 
Spring is coming; there is no use in deceiving you, rural 
reader, Spring is certainly coming. Now be lively. See that 
your hoes are well greased; sharpen up your threshing machine ; 
get your waggon summer fallowed ; be sure that your ploughs are 
well oiled, in fact have everything in readiness for some big fun. 
Look after your spring lambs and mint sauce crop. Now plant 
your clover seed, but be careful to get the rows a proper distance 
apart. Danger may be apprehended from high winds this month; 
put up a weathercock to protect your barns. Let your grown 
up son take the horses out on Sundays (with your neighbor’s 
daughter) for exercise. See that your umbrella crop is carefully 
housed against the approach of April. Turn your hogs into your 
market garden, if you would insure a good crop, and subscribe for 
GRIP, root, hog, or die. 
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Cosmopolitan Essay, 
SCOTLAND.—THE NORTH. 


Scotland wass a ferry old country whateffer. It was 
’ there pefore the flood. Ta Gaelic wass the lankwidge of 
) Adam and Efe. Professor Plackie is off ta same opinion 
as me on this thing, and so is the oldest son of MacCallnm 
Mf} Mohr, ta Markiss off Lorne. She is a stoot, clean lad, an’ 
a fine honest man moreofer pesides. I wass spoke a good 
. deal to her at Invarary. Ta Markiss isnow gone awa an’ 
\$ is lifing in Canada among ta wild bodaghs, but she has no 
What shall the Clan Campbell be fear of, foreby whatformore? 
Scotland is bounded on ta South py ta Grampian Hills, an’ ta 
Mull of Cantyre. To be surely there will pe a ferry small deestrick 
petween tat places an’ ta Cheeviot Hills tat will be called Scotland, 
but it is filled with Sassanach bodaghs and will be no Scotland what- 
effer. ‘Ta other name for Scotland is ta Heelans, an’ all ta goot 
soldiers will be born there. It'll be ferry strange indeet ta Heelant 
always pe attack apoot her lankwidge when she’ll spoke goot as 
Englis’ as wha’ll spoke she'll neffer. Altso, an’ moreofer, maype 
them say wan word against ta Heelant no ken ta single Englis’ more 
as her nainsel’ foreby. To be surely ta ferry instinct whateffer in 
effery way Heelant blinds know ta unjust always pe laid on ta Hee- 
lant man’s back, sneer and scofft at ta ladts. But wan sing she'll 
adfocate ta Heelan, an’ that wass worsey of keepit in remember—it 
wass more intelligent to haf twa lankwidge in her head as shust wan 
to scoff. Proudt to be a Heelant an’ always standt ta Heelant cause 
’gainst all ta spokes, an’ that’s wan neffermore song a clear con- 
science wis ta wordts, 
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ASK FOR THE FLEXIBLE HIP CCRSET, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE CROMPTON CORSET Co, 
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3rd Month. MARCH. 31 Days, 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPADIA.—March is so called after Mars, the god of war- 
Since the invention of repeating rifles, needle-guns, etc., the nations conduct their wars with- 
out any reference to Mars, or any othcr Deity, true or false. In this month hairs get into 
the butter and make boarders angry ; hence the adage, Mad as a March hatr. 
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Piper’s museum inaugurated with Pomp (from | ir 
St. John’s Ward) ceremony and white mice. 

Globe published without any article on g@ || Marcu 
Tupper. Disgust among the newsboys. ¢% 

Galileo, b. 1164. Much addicted to his &@Y|| ?°%* 
glass, and died because the earth went round. 

Susan B. Anthony, aged 35, much agitated over 
a highly perfumed valentine sent her, 1802. WINDY, 

Dr. Tanner born fasting, 1825. Acquires , 
an appetite for watermelon, 1880. ae: 

Paris entered by the German army, and “& AND RAW, 
all the lager bier breweries and sausage shops || , 
sacked, 1871. ee 

Benjamin F. Butler, joined the Democra- 
tic Party. D.C. locks up spoons. : 

Remarkabie dearth of silver coin on the 

~ collection plates of Toronto churches. 

Name of Queen City changed from Muddy 
York. No change in condition of streets. 

First appearance of Doc Sheppard in the 
Trial Scene, Police Court, 1880. 

Terrible massacre of Grit office-holders by 4 
the Conservative Gov. in the public interest. 

Wholesale appointment of Conservative office- 
holders in their room and stead, ditto. 
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BLEAK 


LADIES, 
The weather in March you will find, 
So distingushed for plenty of wind. 
Out walking now go, 
If you’ve ankles to show, 
And to all vulgar starers be kind. 


GENTS. 
Now, this is a month with anR, 
Treat your ladies to scalloped oyster, 
Get a cold in the head ; 
Or, if you’re high-bred, 
Get a dose of the tony catarrh. 


NSSESTONE, See Ded. Youu els 


Continued from page 18.) 
have been very becoming. They were ordered to appear before 
the Governor General in a semi-nude state, thus doing honour to 
his dignity and tending to promote morality. The religion of the 
people was either Protestant or Roman Catholic ; their temples be- 
ing among the finest in the world, and bore evidence of the bounti- 
ful piety of those who built them. Their religious professions were 
in general sincere, and their moral conduct good. ‘There was how- 
ever, a sect of Pagans in the land who, in contradiction to the an- 
cient Israelites, who worshipped a golden calf, constructed a God 
of paper, which was called the “ Rag Baby,” the followers of the 
Rag Baby being known as Beaver backers. ‘Their leaders were 
principally men of unsound minds, who dearly loved the sound of 
their own voices ; but upon the whole they appear to have been of 
harmless disposition, and to have soon died off, many of them end- 
ing their days inthe asylums. ‘The principal newspapers of Canada 
at that time were, the AZaz/, the Globe, and Grip; especially the lat- 
ter being a most noted paper. The two former were known as the 
organs of the two great parties, and devoted a great amount of space 
to bespattering each other with filthy abuse. Each was, according 
to the other, edited by the most wretched type of malignant human- 
ity that the mind of man could conceive. Grip, was however, ac- 
knowledged by both to have been most gentlemanly in his conduct, 
and wise in his criticisms of public events. The Canadians must 
have been much given to travelling about from place to place, that 
is ifthe number of houses of accommodation be any criterion. 
These houses of accommodation were built expressly for the use 
and benefit of the travelling public, and were called hotels, and it 
will give some idea of the amount of travel, when it was found 
necessary to have nearly three hundred of these hotels in the city 
of Toronto alone. In conclusion the lecturer said that time would 
not permit him to mention several other interesting features of the 
social life of the Canadians, but that at some future time he might 
again have occasion to address them upon the same subject. 
TIMOTHY 
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A sculler should sleep like a top after a long spin. 


When a child is dressed by its nurse in the nursery it attends a 
matin-knee, 


Kettledrums are no longer novel-teas. 


Although painting is a difficult art to learn, most artists paint 
easely. 


“ Ewe get out !” as the farmer said to the lamb in his corn, 
Attic philosophy—treaties composed in a garret. 


W. A. LOCKHART, Auctioneer & Commission Agent, Stock, Bond and Real Estate Broker. Cash advanced on Goods for Auction Sale, 
BONDS AND STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD AT PRIVATE SALE, PRINCE WILLIAM STREET, ST JOHN, N. B. 


FOR FINE WATCHES, GOLD CHAINS, 


AND DIAMONDS MATCHED IN PAIRS, CALL ON 
WALTZ BROS. & CO., 29 King St. East, Toronto 
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CATARRH, CROUP, CONGESTIONS, CHILLS, CONSTITUTIONAL, CONSERVATIVE, CURATIVE, COOMBES, 155 King St. East, Toronto. 
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Apriu: Sir A. T. Gaut’s DEePpaRTURE. 
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Grip’s Weliable Moroscope, 


The gentleman who is born in Apri will escape a deal of 
unmerited punishment at the hands of alleged humorists if 
he avoids being born on the first day thereof. If he is born 
(2) on that unfortunate date he is likely to display extreme 
foolishness during his life ; he will back notes for friends, or 
run for the village council, or show his want of sense in 
some similar form. If any other day of the month be his birthday 
he will be a person of great brain power, and will hardly ever re- 
fuse to take three meals a day. Asa lad he will be fond of the 
girls, and will take delight in cutting out the other boys. Noticing 
his cutting out talents his parents may apprentice him to a tailor, 
but he may not be adapted to that business, and any tailor who isn’t 
a fit person will not sz, He will display a love of figures, mathe- 
matical as well as feminine, and he will therefore be likely to make 
a successful book-keeper if the parties he borrows from don’t insist 
on their volume sbeing returned. 
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The woman who is born in this month will, if born 
near the first day thereof, have a habit of “fooling” peo- 
ple ; and will be foolish enough to indulge this silly habit 
with marriageable young men, until her chances in the 
matrimonial market are at zero. She will, upon discovering 
this fact, be foolish enough to take the first man that offers, L 
and will consummate her folly by discovering that she has made a 
fool of herself when it is everlastingly too late. Her folly will be 
of no benefit to other women, because of their utter inability to 
take warning by the fate of others. After marriage she will have 
the good sense to make the best of the situation, and will live a 
tolerably l\appy life, beloved by her husband, and respected by a 
large circle of friends. This being a green month, she will live to 
a green old age, and her grave will always be kept green by her 
loving children. 
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SHAPTER’S WINTER FLUID, PREPARED ONLY BY 


SHAPTER & JEFFREY, COR. YONGE & CARLTON STREETS, TORONTO. 
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Custom Tailors, Ful] line of English and Scotch Cloths. 
48 Prince WILLIAM StresetT, next W. U. Tel. Office, ST, JOHN, N. B. 
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Workmanship Guaranteed. 


WM. DOHERTY & CO. 


SHORTHAND WRITERS SUPPLIED ON SHORT NOTICE 


FOR INSURANCE, LAW AND NEWSPAPER WORK. 


BENGOUGH BROS., TORONTO. 


BWural Ayvice for April. 


_ AGRICULTURAL reader! perhaps you are not aware that Spring 
is here. Now is the time to see about your fences; make them 
so that the rain cannot injure your cabbage plants. Barbed wire 
fences are recommended in sections of country infested with spring 
poets and chromo agents. Now pick the stones off the farm and 
throw them into your neighbor’s lot. Don’t let your stock go on 
meadows while the ground is spongy; they are apt to get their 
feet wet. Plough your usual fifteen acres some day this month, 
and then give the item to the nearest editor. Begin gardening 
operations. Make the boys help you; they are always inclined to 
dig when gardening begins. Sow your clover, and get your wife to 
sow your tares. ‘Taffy-pulls can now be held as a means of spend- 
Ing yOur evenings in a pleasant and intellectual manner. Don’t 
forget to subscribe for Grip. 


Cosmopolitan Essays. 
SCOTLAND.—SOUTH, 

ggg Gin I wad undertak’ tae tell a aboot auld Scotia in the 
< 55 | space 0’ a page o’ type, I micht be taken for a daft body 

&& as Isurely wad be. Why, losh mon, do you no ken it’s 
the graun’est o’ all kintras? It wad require bukes upon 
bukes, or a tongue like yon chiel Guthrie had in his 
y . heid tae paint the half o’t ina week o’ Sawbaths. Wha 
hasna heard o’ the Laun o’ Cakes, wi its towerin’ craigs, 
: its michty lochs, its graun Cas’les, aye an’ its bonnie las- 
sies! Wha hasna read the works 0’ Robbie Burns, an’ wept wi’ 
him, puir buddie, o’er ilka blade 0’ grass; or laughed wi’ him lood 
an’ lang o’er the dreadfu’ fricht o’ Tam o’ Shanter, or swell’d wi’ 
him at the memory o’ Bannockburn, or melted wi’ him at the feet 
o’ Bonnie Mary? Whaur will ye fin’ the laun’ that has mair o’ the 
glorious an’ o’ the tender wrapped up thegither than auld Scotia? 
Gin ye wad see the Scot in a’ pairfection hie yersel’ to yonder taw- 
vern on the nicht o’ Saint Andrew. Losh save us! Whatna a time! 
Tongue an’ pen wad fail! Ye mon see it tae believe the quantity 
o’ cantie an’ drouthy chiels, an’ the heaps o’ parritch an’ haggis an’ 
whuskey it tak’s tae serve them! Aye, mon, Scotland yet! Her 
sons and dauchters the warl’o’er think o’ her wi fondness, the 
whiles they tak’ a’ the leading poseetions wherever they happen to 
be. These remairks hae a special reference, of course, to the pairt 
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o’ Scotland ca’d the Lowlands. Aws for the ither pairt I wadna say 
o’er muckle, the puir boddies wha’ live among the moontains o’ the 
North are vera guid at tendin’ sheep an’ fichtin’, but they canna 
speer the English weel an’ are 0’ sma accoont compared wi’ us 0’ 
the Sooth. 
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Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by Palmer Cox. 


4th Month. APRIL. 30 Days. 


a 
CONDENSED ENCYCLOPADIA.—The name April is derived from the Latin word 
Afperire,toopen, This is therefore the month set apart by dry-good’s merchants for Spring 
openings. This is generally a very sloppy month, and hence it is always selected by our 
City Council for ofening the sewers. Umbrellas are also in a state of openness this month. 


All Fool’s Day celebrated by people ape 
CAs 


who back notes for other people. Aprit ! 


People begin to sow seeds, from Steele 
Bros. & Co., Toronto. Catalogue free. 

Courtney poisoned with boarding house butter THIS 
when sure of beating somebody, 1869. | 

Fall of rain in London. Public excite- \™Q | 
ment over the novelty of the situation. \\ x las yes 

John Smith, hackman, who never over- tit 
charged, died 1073. The last of his tribe. OUT FOR 

Name of Dufferin Terrace, Quebec, changed to 
Tanneries Swap Terrace, for euphony. 

Hon. H. Langevin knighted for eminent pub- 
lic services, about 1999. 

Declaration of Ind. of Parkdale. Toronto ¢& 
taxgatherers burned in effigy. 

Navigation opened on the Thames at Lon- 
don, Ont., by the removal of oyster cans, etc. 

Accession of Joly Government, Quebec, 1879. 
Too good to live. Died, 1880. 

Parliament dissolved by Cromwell, who 4% 
was tired of hearing Tom White’s % 
speeches, 1653 ev 

Courtney fouled by a wire by fiendish foes, 
when sure of beating somebody, 1870. 
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LaDIES. GENTS. 
In April the weather is wet, When you were a pupil at school, 
And the ladies all know it, you bet. You often were made a young fool: 
When they have to go out, But you've grown up so wise, 
To search all about That whosoever tries 
For a dwelling place new, that’s to let. Gets a bad setting down as a rule. 
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PACKER AND GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR—22 AND 24 ST, LAWRENCE MARKET, TORONTO, 


HENRY R. FRANKLAND, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHE 


THE ARTIST WHO 18 Kine Street 
PHOTOGRAPHS WEST, 
ALL THE CHILDREN TORONTO, ONT, 


Momocpatpetic Doses of Bopular Authors, 
No.—THE STATICS OF FLIRTATION, BY PERVERT FENCER. 


Flirtation may be defined as a process partly emotional, partly 
imaginative, by which the imperfect conditions of the phenomenal 
Present are adjusted to the unrealizable ideal of an unthinkable 
Future. The history of a flirtation is that of the Universe, which is 
(see section 1,000,000 of my “Philosophy of Existence,”) a pro- 
gress from differentiation of Energy to dissipation of Force.In order 
to establish flirtation on a scientific basis, it will be necessary to 
review its genesis in the lower stages of evolution. The domes- 
ticated variety of the feline species does not at once devour the 
mouse which lies helpless in her prehensile claws. She plays with 
its tortures with a skill worthy of an executioner at the wheel in the 
age of the fifteenth Louis, or an accomplished coquette of any age 
you like to mention. Its agonies, as it squirms when her talons 
pierce between ribs and skin, are a source of voluptuous satisfac- 
tion quite apart from the concept of so much mouse considered 
merely as lunch. The shark also coquettes with the sailor, az natural, 
on whom he loves to make a meal. He swims round him. He 
protracts to the last available instant the act of deglution. Ina 
higher stage of evolution, Flirtation, or at least the tendency to 
flirt, takes the distinctly animistic form. The non-adult female 
member of the human group of the frimates fixes her immature 
affections on a bit of wood, a bundle of rags, or any doll fetish 
whatever. All the motives, functional or organic, which characterize 
Flirtation in the mature or “ finished” young lady, are performed 
with this animistic anticipation of the coming man. Flirtation fol- 
lows the general laws of evolution in being a progress from the 
hemogeneous to the heterogeneous. Homogenity characterizes the 
transition period between the last doll and the first lover. All men 
are indifferent to young persons of sweet, but immature and non- 
evoluted fifteen. She regards them simply as individuals belong- 
ing to the gulopecies homo of the vertebrates. But Differentiation 
soon takes place. ‘Tom is posited as apart from Dick, and Dick from 
Harry. A heterogeneousness manifests itself in the young lady’s 
conversation and looks in relation to Dick, Tom and Harry. 
Czesar is no longer in heterogeneous relations with Pompey, when 
flirtation takes place with the latter it is felt that Caesar and Pom- 
may be said to be like, but especially Pompey. Flirtation in each 
one of its stages follows the laws of rythm, and in its progress 
moves along the line of least resistance. A flirtation will begin 
when conditions least impede it. It can not be predicted as pre- 
arranged. It obeys the laws of rythm, and in its progress moves 
like sunshine, not in a direct line, but in waves, in rythmical man- 
ner. 
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Grrip’s Weliable Woroscope. 


The Man born in this month will be like the wind of the 
[3; month, soft and warm. Being soft “ headed” he will re- 
» quire more “ hoops” to keep him together. Being “ hoop- 
(| ed” he will probably attend many “hops” and from his 
Varp | tendency to “hops” he will seek occupation in a brewery. 
, His acquaintance with “beer” will result in his being 
§ placed on a “bier” at an early date, unless he eschews the 
“ siass.” But although he relinquishes the “glass,” he will still 
love a “horn,” the “horn” he likes best being the dinner 
“horn” as it plays ‘‘ Home Sweet Home” about 12 am, From 
being a little hot in his temper he will not make a good school- 
master being to apt to use the “birch.” His knowledge of the 
“ flowing bowl,” however, will make him invaluable in the cricket 
ground, although the numerous “ bawls” produced by his “ birch,” 
will be apt to get him the “ bounce.” 


The Woman who is born ia this month will be of un- 
certain temper and therefore very apt to give her husband 
a “breeze.” This will produce numerous “ squalls” from 
the younger portion of her family, and will also result in her 
husband becoming prematurely “bawled.” She, however, 
will have many “heirs” to support her in her old age. 
There “ bawls,” when young, will cause her frequently to 
“hop” with rage, while she will make them “ dance” with pain. 
She will live to a green old age, and will probably be married to a 


d, 


) man by the name of Green ; and will also be subject to attacks of 


the Green-eyed monster, although she will be anything but “ green” 
in appearance ; her complexion being more like a “ beet,” although 
she will not be a “‘ dead-beat.” ‘This vegetable trait in her charac- 
ter will develop itself into a mania for “ cabbaging” everything 
that comes in her way, which will eventually lead her to the “‘pod.” 


FOR INSTANT RELIEF USE DALLEY'S PAIN EXTRACTING FLULD, 
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Bural Avice for Mav, 


Your grass and clover crops have been sown, and your first 
operations this month should be to gently assist their growth by 
rolling over the field. A good practical farmer can do ‘this with- 
out dirtying his clothes. Get in the greater part of your potato 
crop this month. Take them in, bugs and all; the insects can be 
removed by careful boiling. Now sow your pop corn, and get 
your old family musket ready to fire a salute for Her Majesty’s 
birthday. The boys should not be allowed to set off fire-crackers 
in the hay-mow;; it is apt to frighten the fat cattle. Dairy opera- 
tions now begin ; lay in a good supply of swill from the distillery, 
and feed your butter- -giving cows on leeks exclusively; it gives a 
fine durability to the butter. Now isthe time to plant trees ; shade 
trees should always be planted with the branches upwards. Be 
careful to have the bark on the outside. Subscribe for Grip. 
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Cosmopolitan Essay. 
NO. II. IRELAND—THE NORTH. 


The Neurth av Ireland es be no means the seem os the 
Saouth. They wuldn’t mex no more nor oil an wather. 
The Neurth is Protestants, an thee ston up for Civil and 
Religious liberty, so they deu,—an show me the mon 
that dars tak off his hat to the Pope en I’ll knock the 
i, walls av Derry out av him in ten monits! Mon alive, 
WY N but the Neurth is the chops that con’t be med a feul af, 
= ; AS mein ye that now! <A gentlemon from the Neurth 
may “be reeked out be the keind ov a coat he has on. It is 
no swally-tail, claw-hammer consarn leek yez always sees en pec- 
tures av an Irishman engeged in the disrepuseable goins on at 
Donnybrook Fair, but on the con/vazry ut’s a black cloth coat and 
skarts to it, what they call a frock-coat; on besides this, the Neurth 
chops always has a but av a whisker undther their chen, and like- 
wise red hair, in a manner av spakin. The Neurth mon is a mon 
av enfloonce as a ward politician, and when he sees fet to make a 
little ruction in a bar-room, there’s not a snoozer can put him out, 
mein ye that, now. Sometimes the part av the counthry I’m 
spakin av is called the Black Neurth, but for what carcumstance it’s 
called that is more nor I can tell. ‘There isn’t a nagur to be foun’ 
in the whole av Ulster, though there’s plenty av Orangemin, bless 
their sowls, and they are the boys to ston up an fight for the 
glorious, pious an immortal memory of King William wanst a year, 
or oftener av yez like, Ut es a good solid Protestant pleece, 
so ut is, and on the Twelfth of July when the bon’ plees Boyne 

Wather, near all the people in Galway takes off their hats, and the 
rest goes to some safe pleece av seclusion. 


For sale by all Druggists and leading Grocers. 


Price 50 cents per bottle. 


Take Turner's Tonic Bitters for Dyspepsia, Constipation or Loss of Appetite, 
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Crompton’s Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY THE LEADING MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE DOMINION 
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Drawn for Grit’s Almanac by Fos. Davis. 


5th Month. MAY. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPADIA.—This Month was named May in honor of the 
goddess Maia, (which was probably a mis-spelt form of Maria.) This lady was the daughter 
of Atlas—who acts as a trade mark for the Globe Ins. Co. This word May means mother, 
hence Tennyson’s line should read, ‘‘I’m to be queen of the Mother, Mother. 


Bitth of funny men in various news- 
papers. General gloom prevails,1880. 4 
Christopher Columbus, the original 
father of Confederation, died, 1506. 

Lord Dufferin appointed (Governor-General, 
1872. Captured the Canadians next day. 
Birth of Grip, 1873. Great public de- ,@@m | Y***™** 

monstration throughout the Dominion. ¢i@ 
Also, birth of Queen Victoria, 1819. ‘ 
Corsica taken, 1767. History is silent as t0O// cous-as-17 
where it was taken to. 
Passage of Reform Bill, 1867, when Bill @&' tient 
Macdougall passed into the Tory ranks. ASS | wae 
MacMahon, Emperor of the French, ad 
dissolves the Assembly, 1877. ee 
‘Homer, poet and tramp, born in Athens, Cor- 
inth, Guelph, Yorkville and Galt, B. C., 283. 
Courtney’s boat ‘cut to order’ by some /oo/,| arrEar IN 
when sure of beating somebody, 1878. 
Courtney sunstruck at Washington when «3 
sure of beating somebody, 1880. A € | rants 
Courtney makes the fastest time on record, ==" 
(with his tongue), 1881. ANF 
Toronto Island ‘washed away through the negli- 
Tu gence of the city authorities, 1890. 
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/ GENTS. LADIEs. 
Bring out your lacrosse-sticks to slash, Sweetest month in the year, say, 
Paint your boots if you’ve got enough cash; | Is this changeable, beastly month May. 
Put away your claw-hammer, Your dear little nose 
Excuse my bad grammar, You frequently dows, 
And go in for field sports with a dash. And its color 1s certainly gay. 


|\ H. STONE, twos domain, 289 YONGE ST. « 
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" Womocpatpetic Boses of Popular Authors. 


Il.---THE IRISHMAN AT DON MOUNT.—BY KICKLESS BLOOD SPAVIN. 


This historical village, in which are found so many of those 
whose names illustrate the historic glory of Erin, is derived from 
the title Don, originally borne by the chief of the O’Connor family. 
The title was originally carried by the Milesians to Ireland from 
Spain, where it was held by Don Quixotte and other illustrious 
characters. The Don village or hamlet is situated east of Toronto, 
on the banks of the beautiful stream which bears the same name.. 
In this romantic spot none hold a higher position as to solvency 
and respectability than 

Mr. Terrance Murphy, the popular tinsmith. A better man 
never stepped in a Celtic brogan. He is a true Irishman, and it 
might truthfully be written on his tombstone that his character like 
his handiwork, would hold water. Mr. Murphy’s great aunt was 
widow of a former alderman ot Toronto. 

Among the legal talent of Don Mount may be reckoned McGrab, 
bailiff, and Mr. Tim Flynn, lawyer’s clerk. Mr. Flynn sings a good 
comic song and can play draw-poker with the best of them. Both 
these gentlemen are of Irish extraction. 

Nor is Don Mount wanting in the lustre of female beauty—that 
witchery of form and complexion which so often inspired the 
golden Harp that once through Tara’s Halls—that beauty which has 
always distinguished the women of Ireland. 

In the clap-boarded house next to Dempsey’s block lives the 
widow O’Flaherty, whose daughter, Bridget Angelina, is a genius as 
well as a beauty. Mrs. O’Flaherty is a woman of great talent her- 
self, being distinguished for a remarkable command of language, as 
most of her countrywomen are. What a change from the time 
when her warlike ancestors issued forth from their stronghold in the 
Hill of Howth upon their foes, and the air was rent with the startled 
cry, “ OFlahertibus ferocitos, Domine, libra nos! ” (From the fer- 
ocious O’Flaherty, heaven deliver us !) 

Mrs. Maloney, who lives next the widow, has made quite a good 
position in the laundry line. Her father was a servant to a Cap- 
tain in the army when the military were garrisoned in Toronto. 

Nor should the name of Michael MacRafferty be unrecorded in 
these pages. Michael was an Irishman, and a man of remarkable 
taste—for Hennessy’s best. 

Alexander McTavish, who settled in Don Mount early in the 
spring of 1850, was another notable individual. His special line of 
business was cattle-droving, at which he exhibited genuine Irish 
ability. To be sure McTavish was not strictly speaking an Irish- 
man—but it is probable that some of his forefathers were. And, 
besides, this work is written on liberal principles, and the author 
does not restrict himself to any inconvenient extent. . 
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TURNBULL’S NON-SHRINKABLE FULL FURNISHED UNDERCLOTHING 


To be had of all first-class dealers, 
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YOU NEED NOT FEAR TAKING DR. CARSON’S STOMACH BITTERS, FOR 
it is the favorite prescription of one of Canada’s first physicians, and is compounded by 
thoroughly competent chemists. The vegetable juices and extracts used in the manu- 
facture of this worthy blood purifying tonic are the purest of the pure. In 

large 8 02. bottles at 50 cents. 


Canadian Policical Record, 1830. _ 
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JUNE: CHANGE IN GLOBE MANAGEMENT. 


Grip’s Weliable Wor oscope. 

The Man born in this month will be a person of ‘“ state” 
but of what state is not yet known. It may be a “state” 
of poverty, this will be more certainly the case if his parents 
are poor. It may possibly be a “‘ State” of the Union, but 
Aye) < not necessarily in a “state” of unity as in the case 

MR of the Siamese twins. It will certainly be in a “state” 


of infancy, and this “state” will probably last for several years. 
Upon coming to man’s “ e-state” he will come into an ‘“‘ estate-”— 
providing he has one left to him. He will not long remain in a 
single “‘ state,” but will enter into a “‘ state” of matrimony with the 
woman below. ‘The cares of wedded life will often drive him into 
a “ state” of madness, but he will recover upon the “state “1 -t| 
being made by a friend that the “state” of public affairs 

that every man should devote his time to the ‘welfare of the s« 


The Woman who is born in this month will be rich,—if 
her parents are possessed of considerable property ; and will 
also be of a “boy ant” disposition, especially if she havemuch 
of a famlly. She will be fond of dress, wearing many 
“bows” for the sake of catching a “ beau.” Her preference ft 
for “ beaux ” will be shown in her love for archery ; and her g///,, 
skillful handling of the “ bow ” will gain her many “beaux” 
string ;” and after marriage her husband will certainly prefer the 
‘“bow-string.” She will make a good “ house-keep-er, ” especially 
in the matter of “ keeping ” her husband in the “house” at nights. 
Also to be in “ keeping” with the times she will never fail to “keep” 
posted on all the gossip going ; and will, herself, be always “ going ” 
—from one neighbor to the other. She will also “ go” for her hus- 
band at times—with a club, and this willcompel him to “go” to 
the club. Her habit of going will be transmitted to her children, 
who will be of a go-ahead disposition, especially in going head 
foremost into a pond. ‘ 


Box 500, Stratford, Ont. 


A USLbPUL AND VALUADLE MULIDPAY FREOEBNI. - 
CiW.IYOUNC, Ceneral Agent for Canada. 
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a SHAPTER’S WINTER FLUID, PREPARED ONLY BY 


SHAPTER & JEFFREY, COR. YONGE AND CARLTON, TORONTO. 
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Rural Advice for June, | 

Now attend to the work in your orchard. See that the dogs 
are kept out, as they are apt to bark the trees. Go in for bee-cul- 
ture ; it is all the fashion. In managing bees, handle them with 
gloves—buckskin recommended. Now harvest your crop of weeds. 
Corn may still be planted, but it should be done judiciously. It 
is not well for a farmer to get too much corned. This month cut 
all grasses. It is advisable to cut thena with something sharp, at the 
end nearest the ground. Don’t forget to take in all the picnics in 
your neighborheod. Every farmer ought to be in clover this month. 
Get your barns renovated, and the patent medicine advertisements 
thereon freshly painted. Sheep shearing is now in order ; don't fail 
to get your hair cut. Butter making can be carried on at the same 
time, also, though it is advisable to have a good high wall between 
the departments. Subscribe for GRIP. 


Cosmopolitan Lssav. 
IRELAND—THE SOUTH. 


Oireland is the gim av the say. That’s fwhat Oi’m 
towld the poet, Tom Moore, wanst sed, sez he, and 
its thru for him. Barrin the miserable shpalpanes av 
landlords that do be wringin the lasht haporth out av the 
poor tinants, and thin goin off to kick up their didoes 
A and spind their money in France, an barrin the bogs 
SY) e)@ an the bad harvists, an the loikes av that, sure Oirland 

‘4j-2> is a jewel intoirely. Av all the lands on the face av the 

airth, not wan can stan alongside av the shwate ould sod for purty 

gurls, rollicking bies and gud fwhiskey. O, whurra-whurra, they 
do be tellin us that it’s fwhiskey that’s the curse av Oireland, but, 
bad scan to thim, I don’t belave a worrd av it,so I don't. It’s 
the curse of Cromwell that kapes Oirland down, not fwhiskey at 
all. Be me sowl, but it’s a purty shpot, anyhow. Look at thim 
lakes av Killarney, wud yez, and show me the bit av water that 
bates thim! As for Dublin an Cork, an the loikes av such places, 
sorra another counthry in the world can compare wid thim, an ay 
I only had toime, I cud tell yez of great Oirishmin such as O’Con-- 
nell an Emmett, an Parnell an Davin, who have done noble dades 
for the liberation-av Oirland, though, be me sowkins, she’s as far 
from liberation now as she iver was. But howld on, me laddy 
buck ; just wait a fwhile! Whishper! Oirlandwas the birthplace 
av St. Pathrick, who I belave was a gentleman if there iver was 
wan. He belonged to the Land Lague, an wint in fur freein Oire- 
_jand from the prisince av toads, an shnakes, an landlords, an crapin 

things av ivery sort, more power to him. Be the same token I’ll 

whelt the spalpeen ever the hid wid dis bit of a sthick who disa- 

greas wid that ; d’ye moind now ? 
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Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by Wm. Bengough. 


6th Month. JUNE.,- 30 Days. 


CONDI NSED. ENCY “LOPZEDIA. — This month was considered by the ancients 
eacrea tw 11¢ gceaess JUNO, whose mythological duty it was to protect married women. Since 
ke jruccrei cs of the N. P., Junos business is gone, as the married women are now pro- 
ectcd ty Tilley. This month the sun enters Cancer, hence crab apples are in season. 


| .The June bug born, Anno Mundi, 1, and his 


\W I 
rh || 2 been around more or less ever since. . 
a , Appearance of sea serpent at Ottawa i 
%|| 6 in the boots of aC. S. clerk, SOME 
Mj| 6 [Arrival of Champlain at ‘Tadousac in the ee 
Tu || 7) Managing Director’s private car, G. fae 
ei ; \President Hayes says to himself, “Uneasy lies, || - Dow’r 
ey | ro | the head that is counted in,” 1877. hh 
Sa || rz |Chas. H. Spurgeon, born 1703, under the con- | 
% || 12 |] stellationofthe Great Dipper. God bless him. || ‘Y®°%¢ 
a s John Wesley, born 1703. Great preacher, WN gaan ore 
W || x || but ignorant of church bazaars, etc., Ree 
rh 16 Phe Pirates of Penzance defeated by Bio fl) ate 
Fr |.17 || the modern Major Gen. Stanley, 18580, MOONS, 
a || 18 Great battle between Peru and Chili. One man Tare 
Bs wounded and several mules killed, 1878. | ie 
a1 |Completion of a new house in Winnipeg. || JUNE | 
|22 || After-dinner speeches on glorious future wre 
3 || of the great North-west. eel 
ie Washington Irving, author of /oe Jefferson and ir TER 
36 || other well known stories, born 1783. | 2ESEMBLE 
27 |/Black-eyed Susan sent down for sixty. Ma |) 
28 || days for contempt of Police Court. ener: 
29 Battle of Waterloo fought June, 1815.1 | JUNEs. 
oy | Boney got licked. | 
Gents. LaDIEs, , 
Now ’tis the wa.... ..onth of June, If the heat now you really can’t stand, 
‘Lake your girl to some candy saloon ; And you feel just like doing it grand, 
Order ‘‘two” of ice:cream, To Niagara ‘go, 
Though in-sip-id it seem, With fantastical toe, 


‘nd then cnetd cin ow th a enann, And o6 hop it’ to Pan enhere’s hand, 4 
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PACKER AND GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR—22 AND 24 ST, LAWRENCE MARKET, TORONTO. | 


THE ARTIST WHO Hs ne See “ae 
PHOTOGRAPHS WEST, . 
- ALL THE CHILDREN vitae 


and my head had growed pretty near as big as dad’s. 


SHAPTER & JEFFREY, COR. YONGE & CARLTON STREETS, TORONTO. 
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Homepathic Boses of Popular Authors. 


No. {1Il.—JIM BROWN AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.—BY 
PREFACE. 


HUGHES, 


As theve is a work extant bearing the title ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” by Thos. Hughes, I 
deem it well to say I am not ¢hat Hughes, neither is this zhat book. T have nothing in com- 
mon with that author excepting the accident of a name, and a great taste tor athletic sports— 
especially lacrosse. I have further to say that I am not myself the hero of pie story, as it de- 
sciiLes the Public School as it now is, not as it was when I was a lad. 


FIRST BOOK, OR PRIMER. 


A feller named Tom Brown has wrote a book about the times 
he had at Rugby, so I will write about the way I got on in the Pub- 
lic School of Toronto. He appears to have had a big time, as most 
of his book is about cricket and so forth. JI guess there won’t be 
much of that sort of fun in mine. I was sent to school at the age 
of five, as my parents was anxious I should have branes and become 
a vettinary surjon. At the end of the first year I knew my alphabet, 


MO OING-SIopMmog Vispemeyy 


SECOND BOOK. 
The second year I began to read o-x ox, and a-s-s, cat. Atthe 
same time they made me draw maps. 
‘“¢T don’t know how to draw maps,” says I to the teacher, “J 


wish you would show me.” 

‘‘T’ll show you how I'll draw your neck,” says he. 1 ain’t 
here to show, I’m here to keep you youngster out of your mother’s 
road.” 

For my impidence, I got kept in and had to copy out six pages 
of history. My head was simply immense. 
THIRD BOOK. 


The next term I got algebra, roots, hygene and weather proba 
bilities to learn. I told the teacher I didn’t understand ’em. He 
said for me to mind my own business. I asked him what that was, 
and he said it was to get promoted to the High School, and the soon- 
er I got there the better it would be for him. I fetched my aunt’s 
parrot to school with me and told the teacher to educate it for the 
High School with the rest of us. My head was now the size of a 
small tub. 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


Before I knew what I was doing, I found myself in the Fourth 
Book, and had a whole lot more of ologies piled on for me to 
learn. I never went out to play after school. Though I hadn’t time 
to eat, it was one continued cram with me. At last my head 


EPILOGUE, 


The autobiography ceases here. The author regrets to learn 
that Jim Brown’s head bursted at this point. Still, he has written 
enough to show that our school system in an admirable one. 
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Canadian Political Weeord, 1880. 
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Crrip’s Reliable Woroscope. ks = 
The Man why is born in this month will be of a specu- |j@ 


lative disposition and will invest his money in “corn.” 
The effect of his consumption of “corn ”-juice will be to 
make him ‘“ corned,” although it will be hard afterwards to 
make him acknowledge the “corn.” He will not, how- 
bof se a ever, be a “corn ”-stalk, although he will take ‘‘ stock ”— 
ot anything that happens to come in his way. Being naturally am- 
bitious, he will try to “‘ get ” office, and shall succeed therein,—if he 
does not “ get” left. His sympathies at this time will be with the 
“Electors,” who will decide whether he shall be the elect-or 
not. If elected he will take his ‘‘ seat” in Parliament, unless he is 
elected to stay at home, in which case he will take his “seat” in 
the back yard. He will be of a san-“ guine” disposition ; and his 
favorite song will be ‘“‘Gwine back to Dixie.” He will live to a 
good old age—if he don’t die young, and will be kindly remember- 
ed by all—except his creditors. i) 


The Woman who is born in this month will be warmly 
received—by her mother when she fails to return directly fs>5 
from school. She will be a “warm” friend, unless she £727 
takes cold; more especially will she “warmly” receive f 
book-agents and tramps; so ‘‘ warm” that the house will || 
be too hot to hold them. She will makea good wife —if SLb— 
she gets a husband, and will be of a weak constitution,—especially 
on washing-day. She will be noted for her jokes, although if any- 
one attempts any pranks on her, they will find it no “joke.” As 
a school-mistress she will succeed,—in making all the children hate 
her ; and she will leave her mark on the youthful portion of the 
community—with a stick. At last she will be forced to leave that 
orofession, and will become a star actress who are usually “sticks ” 
more or less. She will not be a success in anything she undertakes 
—except in the matter of gossip, in which her talent for sticking 
—ty) the truth, will give her a decided advantage. 
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_ __ THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN CANADA THAN —— 


TURNBULL’S NON-SHRINKABLE FULL FURNISHED UNDERCLOTHING. 


To be had of all first-class dealers. 
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Rural Arvice for Duly. | | ‘ 


raving recovered from Dominion Day dissipation, go to work 
and get in your hay. If it comes on raining go a-fishing for 
‘black bass. Now get out your fancy reaper and take a drive 
through your wheat field. Provide your hired men with frequent 
| changes of linen this month. The raw material for buckwheat 
cakes ought to be planted now. Look after your orchard, thin 
out superfluous fruit, smell boys, etc. Corn beef may now be sown. 
Get in your thistles this month if you intend to have any seed for 
next season. Attend to your garden ; feed Paris green pleniiiully 
to your Colorado beetles, and see that your neighbors’ hens are 
strangled with as little pain as possible. Take your wife and daugh- 
ters to the sea-side, they absolutely need the change, because 
Squire Jones’ folks are going. See that your fly-paper 1s 
carefully set each morning, and keep your dog well watered. Snave a 
_ your lawn regularly and your chin occasionally. Subscribe for ; 
| GRIP. f 


NO, VII.—FRANCE. 3 
Vive bazatelle, je suis toutjours gai. Yaas, French I || » 
am, and proud of it at the sem time according. I spik ze 
Angleesh parfaitement, ‘“Rostbif!” ‘“Bitsteck!” what || @ 

N=» more to prove that je suis cosmopolitan. ‘That is citizen || # 
*4) of the universe. I will live nowhere out of Paree. Ze 
Ni. life you lead outside of Paree is not life. But no use to 
WENNS talk. Existence? Par Je sacre bomb! Living death, 
£&p “< Tonnerre e’enfer come to la belle Paree to /zve. Milor and 
Miladi, ze Quartier Breda shall open of its doors to welcome you. 
Ze Boulevards shall exvend her greetin 
excel himself and all for you. I shall hold myself at your honor- 
able disposal, and who can do for you ze honors of ze belle Paree 
so wellas 1? Tra la, la, vive la glire mon soddat poir, aussi boire. 
You see I write sometimes for witty papiers, and my soul’s exulta- 
tion comes to ze surface. A national bird we have, an eagle. 
jsome_ English folk say chanticleer. You say we get zat at Water- 
oo. Zat it means shant-i-clear. What you trans-herringpon- 
dians call rooster. Ha! you smile. Then don’t. It is no laugh- 
ing matter. The Gallic nation can not beslandered while Adolphe 
De Mountebanke survives. /Z2 is ready to meet these slanderers 
with the sword of a brave man. Parbleu, Ze eagle! Type of 
bravery and sublime strenght! He looks the sun in the eyes. The 
sun stares him in full of his face. He winks not, but looxs him j 
straight by reason of his sublime courage. Profound emblem of 
peed France! I salute you! Au revoir. | 
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INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


Som Street and Wellington Row, St.John, W. P-.- 
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HAVE OUTRIVALLED ALL OTHERS IN QUALITY STYLE AND FINIST. 


Me 


Drawn for Grif’s Almanac by R. Harris. 


7th Month, JULY. 31 Days, 


CON DENSED ENCYCLOP2DIA.—Originally the name of this month was gzzztz/ts, 
but as it proved extremely hot, they changed it to July. This was done in honor of JuLtus 
Cassar. the well-known Shakesperean tragedian, he having just returned from the Fenian 
wars. July has ever since been devoted to fire-crackers on the first and fourth days. 
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Confederation Day. Dominion of Canada Pare 
invented, 1867. X 
Yankee Doodle born at Independence Hall,’ 
Philadelphia, 1776. £. Pluribus Domino / BOLD 
Torontos defeated by Shamrocks at Montreal. 
Cyprus captured by Beaconsfield, and adopted 
as a pest-house for British troops, 1878. ee? 
Importation of slaves into Canada prohibited, WILL 
1793. No demand while whiskey is made. 
Invasion of Canada by the American army, @@? 
Defeat of the latter with ease, 1813. a ICE 
Great demand for sticking-plaster in @%& 
Montreal, because King Wm. crossed Boyne, 
0377; AT 
St. Swithin’s Day. Mr. Caudle lectured by the 
Mrs. for having lent his umbrella, 1830. 
Battle of Mackinac, (Mac, meaning Mac- ¢& FR 
kenzie, and knack, John A.), 1873, So ¥ OF 
Quebec capitulated to the English—used #** 
in the editorials of Morning Chronicle? 1629. 
Tom Collins goes on a six months tour through WHO 
the columns of the newspapers, 1879. 
Gus. Pitou, becomes popular with 
Toronto newspaper men, 1984. — THE 
Triumph of Home Rule, 1876. OM al PRICE.) 
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GENTS, LADIEs. 
To the gladsome Victoria Park Should you be besought by your beau 
Now take your test girl for a lark, To go out on the bay for a row ‘ 
A quarter’s the fare Say “ Darlingest Bill, ; 
From Toronto to there, Since you wish me I will 
But be sure to get home before dark. For a week I’ve been longing to go. 
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\ Funeral Director . 
PN H. STONE y Telephone Gominvinadeen 939 j YONGE OT. Wa 
t Womoephatic Doses of Popular Authors, a 
LIVE SEA FISH, BY MISS BAD’UN. 
CHAPTER 1.—The Bridegroom of the Groom-Bride. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt yet,” was the remark of the lovely Flora 
Fustus to her parents’ hired mas, Jim Jones, whom she had 
just surreptitiously married. She alluded to the outlines of a 
bracelet in the form of a blue and red serpent, which he had just 
tatooed on her lett arm.. It bore this inscript, ““F. F. married J. J. 

|| May 1, 42—.” It did hurt for all that. It brought on eyrsipelas and 

a fever that lasted six weeks, and completely altered the whole con- 

stitution ofher mind. Her memory was wrecked, and when she heard 
that the handsome hired man had got into jail and had eloped with 
the jailer’s wife, she was not grieved, scarcely surprised. She thought 
no more of it. Years passed after Maria Black carried away Flora’s 
Jim Jones. Flora’s pa, who had been very rich, was slowly poison- 
ed by her uncle, a druggist. This she afterward learned from his 
shop-boy Flora was then living with her widowed mother in To- 
ronto, where she attended the Normal School. The apprentice boy 
too, was attending the Normal Schoo. He would have told her 
all about it but the regulations of the Normal School strictly forbade 
the young men pupils to speak to the young lady pupils. One day 

Flora heard of a picnic to Victoria Park, and there met the rich 

Mr. Lloyd, of Jarvis St, who at once fell in love with her and 

they were married. 


CHAPTER 11.—Happiness un-a-lloyd. 
One beautiful afternoon Flora walked down Jarvis Street, 
when she saw Mr. Lloyd just before her. He walked into a church 
where a small party of friends were awaiting him. Flora watched 
him get married to another quite different lady. She hurried home, 
intending to leave him for ever.. She had packed her things for 
flight, and was about to quit the house when she was intercepted by 
a policeman who rudely said, “ No you don’t.” She rememhered 
that she had heard a pistol shot soon after she entered the house. 
On the evidence of the jilted apprentice boy, she was accused of 
the murder of.Jim Jones, her first husband, who lay slain with her 
own ivory handled pistol reeking on the floor beside him. 
CHAPTER 111.—Abnormal Skull made by the Normal School. 
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LADIES, FAVORITE.” WM, ROBINSON, 35 YONGE STREET, YORKVILLE 


But the apprentice boy, being confined in prison as a witness, 
was precluded from further attendance at the Normal School, and 
his head got into a healthy condition. He confessed it was he 
who had shot Jim Jones.. He mixed a wash for. Flora which got 
rid of the sole evidence of her former marriage, the tatooed bracelet, 
and told her all about her uncle, who at once owned the corn, 
and gave up Flora’s fortune. The gentleman she had seen married 
was her husband’s own twin brother just returned from Europe 
with all sorts of d¢janteni for Flora. The apprentice married Flora. 
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IF YOU WOULD BE STRONG AND WIRY, HEALTHY AND HAPPY, FULL OF 
life and energy, use Dr. Carson’s Stomach Bitters, the greatest of all stomach tonics, 


the purest, safest and best of blood purifiers, ‘The price places it within the reach 
of every sufferer. Large 8 oz. bottles at 50 cts. All Druggists sell this Medicine. 


Canavian Woulitical Weeard, 1880. “7 
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Avecust: Returns BroveHr Down. 
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Gkrip’s Beliable Morascupe. 


<6 The man who is born in this month will be born quite young. 
as He will not bring much into the world with him, and will. 
Bef take very little out when he goes. He will not live in 
® high places—unless he be a carpenter by trade; but if 
“4° he is it will very likely lead him to the scaffold. He will make 

3 a specch on the scaffold in which he will make it “ plane” 
to everybody, that if he had “saw” the effects which follow asa 
“rule” to those who do not act on the “‘ square,” he could not have 
“ screwed” his courage up to the proper “ point” to “ compass ” the | 
work. ‘‘ Awl” he wanted was to ‘ axe” the people’s pardon for his 
ill deeds, and claimed that the looks of his fellow workmen present 
“augured” well for their future behavior. However, as he has 
been in the habit of “chiseling” them, they will not be apt to 
“nail” his last words upon the foot of their beds, but will rather 
“score” them out. 

The woman who is born this month will begin 
life very early. She will be a woman of large un- 
derstanding—wearing numbersixes ; and will crush 
everything that happens to get in her way. Her 
attention wi!l be principally directed to suffering 
humanity, but to its augmentation, rather than to 
its relief. Her voice will be heard in the land,— 
in Womans Rights conventions, and as the whang- 
doodle mourneth for its young, so will she mourn 
over the down-trodden state of her sisterhood. Her arguments 
will be weighty, especially when they take the form of a broomstick, 
wielded with both hands ; as they sometimes will when directed to 
her husband or children. She will attend all meetings and 
conventions for the elevation of women kind, to the utter neglect of 
her household duties, and will be declaiming loudest against the in- 
iquities of man when her children are crying of neglect. At length 
she will die, and the world will give a great sigh of relief and go on. 
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ROBINSON’S ROSE AMELIORINE HAS NO 


Equal in the Market for Chapped Hands &c. W. S. Robinson, 35 Yonge St., Yorkville. 
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BENGOUGH BROS. GENERAL BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


next to Court House. 


* 


Office, 5: and 53 Adelaide Steet East 


AND LITHOGRAPHERS, BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING CARTOONS A SPECIALTY. 
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Kur al Advice for August. 

Resume harvesting operations where you left off last month. 
Be careful in getting in your crop of thistles, to see that you only 
harvest the Canada variety; the others are not worth the trouble. 
Now write to your city cousins to come out and share the hospital- 
ities of a shake-down. When they come, take them frequently to 
the swamp on black-fly excursions. ‘There is no better way of en- 
suring them alively time. Talking of flies, look out now for the 
gad fly on your sheep. The best method of getting rid of this pest 
is to remove the fleece from your shee ; the fly will get disgusted 
aud leave for parts unknown. Now take your wool to market, it 
will always find a ready sale amongst the politicians, who use it on 
the eyes of their constituents. Jf you approve of the young feller 
who is coming to see Marthy Ann, get the front gate comfortably 
cushioned, if not get your right boot copper-toed. To do the 
latter effectively let your daughter have control of your purse. 
But don’t forget to subscribe for GRIP. 
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Cosmopolitan Bssay. 
IV. GERMANY. 

GERMANY, ober ve call him alvays Fodderland 
—dot vos der finest gountry of der vorldt alreaty. 
_ Der moundains is yust shplendid, too beautiful for 
[@ somedings; der rifers vos der same like dot. Ox- 

MJ pecially der Rhine. Oof you don’d haf sawn der 
~ Rhine, mine friendt, you must righd away go vest 
und vipe off your chin down, und don’t pertend vot 
you haf some education finished, und haven’t sawn 
der German Rhine, by gimminy. Of course dot 
don’t vas der Rhine vine vot I shpoke aboud, ober 
dot vos bully too. Der peoples of Germany drink 
lager more as Rhine vine, und dot lager vos goot, 

you bet, | iid you. Don’d vos made dyin mit soapsuts und gow- 
hide boots, like dey make him in dis goundry. Nein! It make me 
feel sick by my stomjach ven I drink dot lagar. I don’d can efer 
took more as five schooners. Also der meersham pipe, he vos von 
Germany alreaty. Der German don’d make drunk and gick up a 
row like der oder fellers—lIrishers by oxample. He makes himsaulf 
enchoy midt pipe, und lagar, und pretzels, und read der newspaper. 

All of dem knows boud Bismark, und he vos der greatest man in 

der vorldt, und can make Germany unification, und don’d you re- 
member it. Vaul, I don’ like it dot I blow mysault mit my 
trumpet up, obur der German vos der most gentleman of dem all. 

Una look of der scholars und schools and big army, und music 

und all like dot vay. Jam von German oud mysaulf, und I am 
glad aboud dot too, I told you. 
{he 
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CITY AGENTS, TORONTO, McCORMACK BROS.—OTTAWA, BALE & CO. 
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LON DON—Fitzgerald, Scandrell & Co., T. J. McDonough, Elliott Bros., Ferguson & Co., Homer & Somerville, 
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AYALA & CO'S. ‘CHAMPAGNES, 


A, MATIGNON & CO’S BRANDIES. 
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Drawn for Grit’s Almanac by F. A. Fraver. 


8th Month. AUGUST. 31 Days, 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPADIA.—August received its name from the celebrated 
Roman Consul, O. Aucustus Casar, (His first name, we opine, was Oliver)—that gentleman 
having this month entered upon his first consulate The Muskoka settlers hold this month 
sacred to black flies and mosquitoes. 
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Regular number of Systander appears GX 
without its usual biliousness, 1889. ft 


Little Red Riding Hood encounters a wolf and || WEATHER 
devours it, 1503. 

Canadian Graduate appointed Professor in 
Toronto University, 2240. WILL 

Lager beer declared unintoxicating by the 
Police Magistrate of St. John, N. B. 

Izaac Walton born 1593. Originator of GROW, 
the morning “cry Free-o h fish, allahoe.” g 
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WARMISH 


IF NOT, 

Man fined $2 or 20 days for beingdrunk on|| Yov’x1 
lager, at Toronto. 

Ed. Hanlan comes out of his shell at Toronto 
Island, 1853. IT 

Sir Walter Scott, a/zas Anderson, Wizard 
of the north, born 1771. 


Robin Hood, father of Red Riding Hood, died,||__, 
‘1400. TWIXT 

River St. Lawrence discovered clear of ice at|| conp 
Montreal, 1535. 


Mrs. Langtry discovered by Labouchere. ,¢gm | 
Regular inauguration of the silly season % || 707 
at London. BN 


FIND 


SOMEWHERE 


PERHAPS, 


AND 


_ GENTS. LADIES. 
If you go to a pic-nic old man, Hang your hammock up upon a tree, 
Just take my advice if you can, And don’t let the gentlemen see 
Don’t you carry a thing] Any more of that foot 
_ But hunt for a spring In it’s dainty kid boot, 
With Nelly, or Lilly, or Fan. I'ts distracting to fellows like me. 


“FULL LINES IN DRUGS, 


PRESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
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H. TURNER, 
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OF BEAUTY. 


THE Best & CHEAPEST 118 RD is, 
ARTISTIC, TRUTHFUL, B 
Most PHOTOGRAPHER, west. 


The Boycott. 


PROBABLY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE O’DOWD.” 


ACE a 


Meeting of Land League—Enter tenants with shillelaghs, rifles, pikes. Enter Land League 
Orator. 


OraTor, The tyrant, Boycott, wants his rent from you, 
In Aim your pikes might make a veer or two! 
If through his brain your bullets find their way, 
They do no wrong, and are but lead astray! 
To cut him up will be, with such a man, 

To make him show some bowels, the sole plan ; 
But better still—an outlaw make the wretch, 
For whom not one shall carry or shall fetch, 
Shall work his farm or drive his cows to water, 
Or dress the back hair of his lovely daughter $ 
Swear that you will not his potatoes dig ! 


TENANTS, We swear it! 
OratTor, Or tend for him horse, sheep, or cow or pig! 


Tenants, Divvil fear it! 
Not a sthroke will we work for him, lift spade and fork, 
While trim green banner is proudly unfurled ; 
In slaeping or waking, in each step your taking, 
Bad luck to you, Boycott, you thafe of the world ! 
So call the Colleen Bawn, 
And let the Poteen be drawn. [Exeuut]. 


ACVAIT: 
The Boycott Farm, Enter Squire Boycott. 


\@ Boycott, I’vethought of such a capital dodge: 

As they won’t dig my potaties, 
I'll send for help to an Orange Lodge, 
And get them to do it gratis. 

They'll do my work at their own expense, 
They'll tend my farm and dairy, 

And to protect these worthy gents, 
T’ll send for the military. (Sends.] 


| Enter GRAND PANJANDRUM of Orange Order, in full regalia—also Orangemen in orange- 


lilies and regalia, With them enter also the Military, Forse, Foot and Artillery— 
Commander in full uniform. 


Com. 1n CuieF, Cavalry! to the front, and drive these cows! 
Artillery ! the sleeping pigs arouse ! 
Dig those potatoe- -drills, bold fusiieers ! 
Do the old woman’s chores, ye Granny-dears. 
Yon meadows are in need of hay carts, drat them ; 
Yon turnips must be duz—up guards, and at them! 


Enter chorus of pretty peasant-girls. They smile on the Commander-in-Chief, but point 
derisively to potatoe-field. 


Cuorus oF Peasant GIRLS TO Com. IN CHIEF, 
Och, Sargeant, darlint, them hills is smail, 


- 


Com. 1n CHIEF, My dearest girls, my rank do not miscall, 
Call ine not ‘* Sargeant,” Iam Commander-in- chief $ 


Cuorus, Commander-in-chief, we say with grief, 
Boycott is a black hearted thief, 
If here you stop sure not a drop or bite he'll give for your relief. 
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35 YONGE STREET, YORKVILLE. 


LADIES, FAVORITE.” WM, ROBINSON, 


S ROSE AMELIORINE FOR CHAPPED 


ROBINSON’ 


YOU DESERVE TO BE SICK AND MISERABLE IF AFTER HEARING OF THE 
wonderful health-giving power of Dr. Carson’s Stomach Bitters, you still refuse to try 
them. A simple trial of this worthy medicine means a cure for all affections of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Kidueys. Price, 50 cents in large 8 oz. bottles. 


Canadian Boulitical Werord,1880 
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Ryan second, 
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This month, a 
eontest tight, 
For the West 
Toronto stakes 
Came off’twixt 
Beaty, Wright | .. 
And Ryan, (a 
pet of Blake’s). 
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Grip’s Reliable Woroscope. 


The man born in this month will be of an enquiring turn 
of mind, as will the woman below. This will lead him early 
to the study of human nature, and will result in his being a 
leader among his fellow men. Te will ultimately develope 


and may possibly be elected magistrate. If elected to this office, 
his decisions will be delivered impartially—in favor of the man 
who gives him the most money. 


As intimated above, the woman who is born in this month | 
will also be of an enquiring turn of mind, and as such will -g¥m 
make it her business to inquire into the private affairs of all ‘sSaay 
her neighbors. Her friends will respect her highly,—at a : 
distance; her callers will be regaled with all the gossip of the I< 
town, or community ; she will be shunned by allright think- 3% 3 
ing people, and her departure wil! be hailed with delight. Unlike 
wine she will not improve with age, but the older she gets the more 
of a busy-body will she become, until she will be looked on as a 
leurse upon society. Her husband will be totally unable to restrain 
thi evil propensity, and will consequently spend his time away 
from hom>, an/ fali into bad habits. She will then make the neigh- 
| borlood ring wih her complaints, and wonder why her husband 


‘cannotbeasoth rmen. The neighbors will appreciate her grievences 
||, their just va.ue ; and will pity the husband and condemn the wife. 


SHAPTER’S WINTER FLUID, PREPARED 


e r & Teffrev, Cor. Yonge & Carleton Streets, Toronto. 
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CROMPTON CORSET—FOR 
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i that Hanlan is an American—a North. American 


IE YOU DON’T WANT ‘TO SHAKE 


TAKE TURNER’S TONIC BILSTERS, 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. For Sale by all Druggisls and leading Grocers. 


Bural Anvict for September. 

Now sow fall wheat, and see that the hired man takes his meals 
regularly. ‘Timothy is the best sort of a fellow to sow the wheat 
with. Harvest your corn and feed it to your market cattle ; this is 
| the best method of making corn beef. Feed it in the ear ‘if they 
won't eat it in the regular. way ; the stalk may also be fed to the 


| stock. Take a skirmish through your orchard and pick up fallen, 


worm-eaten apples to donate to the poor. ‘Take in all the exhibi- 


‘tions, and spend most of your time there in learning the ins and 


outs of steam engines, you will find this of great practical use on 
the farm. This is a good month for making butter; put plenty of 
good milk into your butter, you can put the gilt edge on with a 


| brush. Now is the time for sowing your crop of politics. The best 


soil for this crop is the village barroom. Don’t grudge any time 
-nd trouble it may cost, remember that the w elfare of the country 
demands a certain amount of talk from every citizen. Subscribe for 
GRIP. 


Cosmopolitan Essay, 
No. v.—AMERICA. 


Wall—yes stranger! I cal’late you air right. We aira 
great nation—you bet! an’ air a proudpeople, too. (Take 
achaw? Don’t use it? Dutell!') Not with the same 
pride you'll find in those hot-beds of corruption ad rot- 
tenness, the aristocracies of Yurrup. No—sir—ree. A 

pride which grows out of our enterprise, our inventive 
genlus, our national honesty, integrity, and uprightness. 
We air a thoroughly dem-o-cratic people. Notitles! No 
bosh | No looking down on a man on account of poverty—no 
sir! Why, the greatest men in the land shake hands with the hum- 
blest toilers-—before election times. It is a pride, sir, which is born 
of our /epublican avd representative institutions, which air the 
greatest glory of the greatest people upon earth. Look at the 
galaxy of ladies and gentlemen of mind, intelligence, amd cul- 
ture, who air proud to bow before the unassuming majesty of that 
bald-headed screamer, the American eagle, who makes Yurrupean 
tyrants tremble on their thrones before him. Yes, sir! I repeat 
and it was 
simply an accident that his cradle was not covered with the Stars 
and Stripes. We have the greatest poet in the world. to-day. 
We have the greatest inventor in the world to-day avd we have 


the purest, most uncorruptible government avd judiciary the world |’ 


has ever seen—and we have Courtney! Every foreigner ‘1s wel- 
come to our shores—we take every man to our: bosom as a 
brother, no matter who or what he Aas been in his native land 
—except the a American Indian avd the & hinese! 


“CROMPTON’S: CO RSETS” 


ARE THE. MOST POPULAR AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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_ ThE FALLEN « 


Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by A. F. Graham. 


gth Month. SEPTEMBER. 

CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA —The name 
word Septem, which means sevex. The Latiners so name 
it was the seventh in the year, whicl 
them, reader ; they hadn’t Grip’s ALMANAC to gui 


September is d 


dthis month because t 


de them, as you have. 


30 Days. 


erived from the Latin 


hey thought 


) they counted from March. But be not severe upon 


aT 


Opening of the Fall season at the Dry 
Goods shops. Great bargains, of course. jw 
Agitation for a new seal skin sacque atid: t= 

ticket for rink, began. by Mrs. Jones. 
Cardinal Richelieu born 1585. Murdered by 
various tragedians on divers occasions. , 
Pilgrim Fathers leave England per steamer 4; 
Mayflower to settle in Manitoba, 1620. Sah 
Sebastapool taken by the British troops aa 
under Col. Slattery of the roth Royals, 1855. 
Gambetta sentenced for libelling McMahon 
1877, bycalling hima Frenchman from Cork. 
Charles Jas. Fox, died 1806. The model upon | 
which Rymal formed his parliamentary style. , 
Piper ordered to remove his Zoo. Says ys 
he can’t, as the odor is too heavy. en 
Eastern question settled. ‘Toronto shall aS 
have a park on the banks of the Don. 
New Mail office opened with imposing stones | 
and similar ceremonies. 
Wet day. Young street car not over crow 
on up-hill trip. 
Grip office beseiged by ail classes of people AGN 
anxious to have their names entered on <3 cS | 
subscription book. Ae 
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SOMETIMES 


FIND. 


GENTS. : LADIES. 
If you haven’t a shot-gun, my friend, 
I have an old “iron” I'll lend ; 

But it kicks like a beast, 
And you'll soon be deceased 


Tf the barrel goes off—the wrong end. 


You will have so much fun 
That you'll never get done 
Tf you stay for six months ora 


Now come to Teronto, my dear, 
For the great exhibition is here ; 


year. 


~H.STONE, Tm! Be 939 YONGE ST. 


" (Concluded from page 42.) 
Com. In Cu1EF, How say you? Will he not set up the drinks? 


Cuorus, To make your honors pay for them, he thinks. 


Enter Boycott, 
Boycott, You drop in just in time, good friends of mine, 


Com. 1n CuizF, To take a dvop iv now we much incline; 


GRAND PaNnjJAN. Our Orange lillies for grog-blossoms plead, 
And want refreshment very much indeed. | 


Boycott, Which you shall have at reasonable rates, 
Nothing for nothing goes on these estates. | 


ACT III. 
Land League Meeting Hall. Mr. Parnell discovered asleep on a sofa, 


ParneELL, As I lay half dreaming, with thinking and scheming, 
There entered a lady surpassingly fair ; 
Sure she must be a goddeSs, for divil a boddice 
Or dress had she on but her own golden hair. | 


“s4aqeap Sst}o-3s1y I[@ jo pey oq OT, 4 


ONIN LOTOUAAIND, GUHsSINI TI04 WIV AININHS-NON STTOPANYOL 


§¢ T’m Erin’s good janius,” says she, ‘‘Mr. Parnell, 
So you’d best mind vour manners, me broth of a boy, 
I’m expecting some company trom churchyard or charnel, | 
Your betters,—a lesson who'll teach you with joy. 


Enter Ghosts of Grattan, Enimett aud O'Connell. 
~ 


Laas 


R. TURNBULL, Manufacturer, Galt. 


Guost oF GRATTAN, I waked dead Ireland from her trance of years, 
To live for freedom aud the volunteers ; 
I taugat the lesson Washington had lent, 
What dost thou teach her—zot to pay the rent, * 


‘WyeQ “xeanjownueyWy “TTOANUAL “Y 


Guost oF EMMETT, I said * Let none write epitaph for me, 
Till better times and braver men shall be.” 
With not a dawn ot hope the long years ran, 
Is this the time, bethink thee, tou the man. 


GuostT OF )’CoNnNELL, Emancipating, not in word but deed, 
My voice prevailed in Senate and at shrine, 
Nor ever was it lifted but to plead 
For truth, peace, justice, mercy—what of ¢hine? ¢ 


—— THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN CANADA THAN —— 
_—— NVHL-VGVNVO NI YWALLAL ONIHLON SI AWAHL—. 


NON-SHRINKABLE FULL FINISHED UNDERCLOTHING, 


To be had of all first-class dealers. 


Genius OF Erin, From noxious agitation pray refrain, 
(To Tenants) From shooting without license, too, abstain; , 
All shall go well beneath our country’s pennant, 
No tenant left, except the Lord Lieutenant, 
No landlords shall ask rents or even expect ’em, 
All shall have troops and Orangemen (o protect ’em, 
Whose board shall yield them profits most outrageous, 
Aud giye their daughters chances advantageous ! 


(All applaud. General joy and green fire.) 
Curtain. 


Fa 
Powe. Ik 


“A vaulting ambition”—To wish for a mausoleum when dead. 
When a privateersman is lost at sea, his wile retires to her cham 
ber and sheds a private tear cver the cccurrence. . 


\2 TURNBULL'S 


Ask for R. Turnbull’s non-shrinkable Shetland Underclothing 


Jake no other. Ladies’ and Children’s Combiraticn Suits a Special ty. 
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; “SELF PRESERVATION IS THE FIRST LAW OF NATURE,” and this first law wo 
| can be carried out to the letter as far as preservation from sickness is concerned by Wa 


pnrifying the blood, cleansing and stimulating the Liver, Kidneys, Stomach and 
Bowels, with Dr. Carson’s Stomach Bitters. Dyspepticstryit. soc. per bottle. 
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anadian Walittcal Werard,1880 
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story. 


OcroBER : KtHTURN oF JOHN A. 


Grip’s Kelrable Woroscope. 

Tne man who 1s born i.. this month will be of consider- 
able dimensions, especially about the mouth, hands and 
feet. Nature having thus furnished him with ell the 
essentials of a politician, he will take to politics in his 
: youth ; and when quite young will be called to “ orden] 
SUS when a boy will cause a “division” in the family, and as 

| he reaches manhood will develop extraordinary debating abilities 
—especially if his opponent be the smaller man of the two. He 
will be possessed of great diplomatic powers ; they being chiefly 


SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED MORTAR. 
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used in evading his just share of work. Constitutionally lazy, he will 
never be known to run,—except for office, when he will be success- 
ful. He will be universally respected—by those who do not know 
him, and will never be chosen for the same office twice. His auto- 
biography, written by himself, will be read by nobody but himself. 
His death will create no great stir on earth, his burial may create 
some pomp. 


J.B. SMITH & CO., CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


The woman who is born in this month will be extreme- 


ly beautiful,—in the dark; will possess extraordinary ability, 


_in the consumption of chewing-gum; and will be a leader 


| of fashion,---if she don’t die young. Her mind will be (yx 
wel] stored with useful literature,—such as yellow-covered § if 
work so hard. 


novels, &c., and she will be an adept in business,—the ALS 
business of flirting. Being astronomically inclined, she will nightly 
study the movements of the heavenly bodies by the light of the 
moon, on the garden gate ; but shall always require the assistance 
of a gentleman friend,—to help hold up the gate. Being estheti- 
cally educated she will hold in the utmost contempt all household 
duties, but will have no objections to her mother performing such 
labor. In this, however, she will not materially differ from the 
average girl of the day, who will recline upon a sofa and read a 
French novel, and all the time so sorry that poor mother has to 
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NAVE REMOVED iNTO THEIR NEW URESCRIPTION STORE, 356 YONGE STREET 


‘NOTE THIS DOWN.- 


“ 


i) 


|S 
NOTE THIS DOWN.---J. B. SMITH & CO., 


Chemists and Druggist., have removed into their new Prescription Store 350 Yonge 
Street. SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED MORTAR, 
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Rural Avoice for October. 
Now take in your buck wheat cakes, take’em in hot, with but- 
ter and molasses. Corn husking is also now in order. This is a | 
delightful cesthetic job, if judiciously mixed with kiss-in-the-ring. 
Mix it with a spoon. Makea bee of it, it’s a genuine honey-bee. 
Get in your crop of potatoes, and let your remarks about the ravages 
of the bugs be drawn as mildly as may be consistent with the ade- 
quate expression of your feelings, Also gather in your apples, and 
strike a death blow at the liqour traffic by drinking cider exclusively, 
with a stick in it. Now attend to your fall ploughing. All partic- 
ulars on this subject can be learned from Sheriff McKellar, Hamil- 
ton. Pay particular attention to your fattening cattle. Keep them 
at it. Make ’em eat right along. Don’t be coaxed to sell your 
erain. The war in Peru is about to begin. And now subscribe 
for GRIP. 
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Cosmopolitan Hssay. 
THE MENNONITE. 


For vy I did gomed over bis dot meserable goundry of 
Ganada, “Ich nix vor sthay.” IT leef mine vaderland und |; 
mine frow, und I sailed in dot gread big shep more as 

‘\g dree dousand miles avay, und ven I gets me oud un dot 
As | Ry blace vat you gall Mondreal, I says do mineself, Hans 
AMY. Von Strochinsvorth, you are von fool. Ouver ven I gets 
S88). bis Manitoba, und buys mine varm, und builds dot leetle 
Di: mt MN house, und mine Katirena gomes mit der childer ; den I 
say Han Von Strochinvorth dess is goot. Yaw, but der hopper- 


Sada TTS of 


¢ 


s, Stoves &c., Ware Rooms, Water Street, ST. JOHN, N. B.(Works at Carleton.) 


= 
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dot good vat I likes. Ouver Ino mind dot, bud I works me like 
shiminy, und I no stharve. Un I vorks dwo, dree years und times 
eet mit me bedder. Den gomes a man und says, Hans Von 

Strochinsvorth dere vill pe builded von pig railroad heres. Und I 

say Zo? Und he say, yaw, dot Is zo. Und den I laugh mit mine- 
self, und go home und tell Katirena, und Katirena she laugh mit 
herself. Und I say to mineself, Hans Von Strochinsvorth, you 

pin von pig vise man. Und dey build dot railroad about zwi 
mile from mine varm, und dot make me laugh mit mineself some 

more. Und den vat you dinks, der gomes von man und he says, 

You must avay go oud of dis. Und Isay, Zo? Und hesay, yaw, 

dot is zo. Und he dell me dot de Syndicate could dake vatever 
‘| land dey bleased. Und I had to leafe. Und py Shiminy Grites I. 
| vill right back do mine own goundry go. 
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Steam Engines, Mill Machinery, Ship Castin 


t 


ALLAN BROTHERS, (Late of HARRIS & ALLAN), UNION KOUNDRY, 


SUTIVAGSMAN GNV SUANOLLV.LS” 
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we 73 TORK STREET, TORONTO. 
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Drawn for Grip's Almanac by Robt. McCausland. 


1oth Month, OGFO BER: 


31 Days. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPZDIA.—October was so called because the ancients con- 
sidered it the eighth month of the year, the Latin word for eight being octo. No doubt they 


enjoyed the drizzling rain, etc., just as well as if they had known it was the tent 


h month, for 


as our own WILLIAM says, ‘‘ October, by any other name, would depress as well.” 


‘Sir E. Landseer died, 1873. Popular in @ 
swell society for his painting of puppies. OMe 

Cottage by the Sea sold for taxes all on ac- SSS 
count of the N. P. 

Sir A. T. Galt strayed or stolen from his place 

of business in London. 

= ‘Baby born to Queen of Spain. It isa girl yy 

ig Public indignation meeting threatened. shy< 

W Hanlan discovers the London fog and 

Th sends home a specimen by parcel post. 

Fr Mrs. Scott-Siddens produces Romeo and Fuliet 

% with Romeo and Fultet left out. 

M Apology to Ald. Baxter by the Globe. 

Great demand for spectacles by readers. 

Nv Presentation of dinner service to W. Mc- 

te dougall, by Lib. Cons. Dishes, Chinaware. 

ea address, irony. 

Ss ‘Civic celebration in Boston in honor of pork and 

M! | beans, Culchan and Emerson, 13880. 

a | 'Hallowe’en. Active demand for haggis 

Th and kale brose. Excitement amongst 

Fr cabbage. heads. SY 

Sa Sara Bernhardt arrived in New York.  Instan. 


“ taneous out burst of ¢/zz wit In newspapers- 
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FALLS OF 
SNOW 
WILL BE 
IN 
ORDER 
NOW, 
LEASTWISE 


IT 


SULTRY, 
ANY 


HOW. 


GENTS. 
The mosquito lies dead on the strand, 
And the bull-frogs have fled from the land, 


| LADIES. 
} 
But that fiend of a boy j 


Don’t be in the least bit afraid. 


Remains to employ And before morning light 


| His skill, with horse-chestnuts in hand. 


On Hallow’een night, pretty maid, 
» Eat a whole goose that night, 


You will see your true love, so ’tis said. 


HA STONE, sonfitt"bRitt on. 289 YONGE ST. 
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WHAT IS THE BEST RESOLUTION A MAN CAN MAKE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR? 


tt inert: aie 


REPLIES TO THIS QUERY WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GRIP’S ALMANAC BY THE LEADIN 
NEWSPAPER HUMORISTS. 


Geo. Riley, jr., Owego, N. Y., Record. 


It is just as impossible for me to propose a resolution as it is to keep one ; and twice as per- 
plexing to decide on the best resolution a man could make, until I get my eye onthe man. But 
the young man with aspirations above the average, whose ambition soars to the pulpit, we 
would advise to Resolve: ‘That he never tackles theology till he tries his virtues of endurance 
with a pair of corduroy pants. 


Thos. B. Chrystal, Hackensack, N. J. Republican. 


To solemnly resolve that he will have nothing whatever to do with it ; and if the New Year 
wants any resolutions, it must manufacture themitself. There has been too much pandering to 
a depraved taste, and it is high time these objects of charity be summarily dealt with. 


Chas. F. Adams, (Yawcob Strauss,) Boston Journal of Commerce. 


Schpend someding less as vot you earns ; 
Pay allder notes when dey comes due; 

Don’d you forgot one half you learns, 
Nor bite off dwice vot you can chew. 


‘SNTGOTTANV JSOU S.NOSNIGOY 


Luther G. Riggs, Meriden, Conn., Recorder, 


Resolved. ‘This New Year’s ’81 

I'll close the months as first begun ! 

First I'll not—or hardly ever * chew 

Tobacco vile—darned if I do! 

Nor pipe will smoke, nor e’en cigar, 

Though, if you treat—well, I don’t care 

If just this once some whiffs I take, 

Wine I'll refuse— cep for stomach’s sike 

I'll keep good hours—go home at ten, 

And I’li tell my wife where I have been— 

Except on club nights, or other meetings 

When jovial friends press with cordial greetings. 

Flirting is wrong—that I’ll eschew— 

Unless she’s pretty and she flirts too ;— 

Fibbing is naughty—henceforth the truth 

I'll always speak, as erst from youth,— 

I'll not dissemble—guile I despise, 

And ne’er prevaricate—nor wink at lies ¢ ; 

And manly virtues shall in me shine 

As gilded dome at day’s decline ; 

I'll scale the height of manhood’s mount, 

A model I'll mould for youth and age, 

And this record write, “Behold a sage !” 
* 
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* 
Always Provided—' Tuts TimE Don’r Count.” 
*T will neyer, no zever this expression use again ! 


Well, at least I 447% 1 shall refrain. 
t Meaning ’Lize (Eliza). 


PREPARED ONLY BY W. S. ROBINSON, 35 YONGE STREET, YORKVILLE. 
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ROSE AMELIORINE, THE FAVORITE PREPARATION. FOR CHAPPED _ 


B A. C. Kessinger, Rome, N. Y. Sentinel. 
a Having gone down deep into my inner consciousness and consulted all m 
a0 better feelings, I have unanimously 
Resolved. That the ne plus ultra of resolutions for a man to make for the 
New Year is to irrevocably determine to send $2.00 in advance for the Sentinel. 
If this is an impositien on your good nature I am sorry, but I can’t help 
it. Every man must meet this question squarely as he finds it. I am confi- 
dent such a resolution would lead to unspeakable good. In fact I know it 
would. 
A. Miner Griswold, (Fat Contributor) Cincinnati Saturday Night. 
Resolve himself into due, and then pay what is due, so as to start even. 
L. = 
| Ladies’ and Gents’ Hats Made into Fashionable Shape, 
f BY A. S, SMITH, 67 YONGE St., TORONTO. 
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~W., A. LOCKHART, Auctioneer and Commission Agent, 


: 
\ STOCK, BOND, AND REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


' PRINCE WILLIAM STREET, ST. JOHN, N. B. 
7 | Canadian Wolitical Weenrd, 1880. 
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The task he 
gave Judge 
Clarke, 

| (Who took it 

Huet war re bat 
hearty), 

And did find 
‘ways’ quite 
‘dark,’ 

But, alas! 
’ainst to the 
party ! 


Sir Chas. Tup- 
per, Knight. 
Wastaken 
with a frenzy, 
To drag forth 
to the light, 
Some scan- 
dals against 
Mc Kenzie. 


NovemBer: Paciric Raruway CoMMISSION. 
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Chrip’s Weliable Moroscope. 


SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED MORTAR. 


The man who is born in this month will be a man of 
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. The woman who is born in this month will be of very @ 
vain disposition, will be very vain of her beauty, but will || 
try in vain to make others believe her beautiful. She will €& 
have a fine vein of humor,—so fine as to be almost imper- AW iN 
ceptible. She will also be noted for her literary tastes,— fava 
that is her utter lack of literary tastes ;and she will be a iS 
useful member of society,—when she holds her tongue. As a 
leader of fashion she will be very successful,—in making herself 
ridiculous ; but as a keeper of a boarding-house her failure will 
surprise every one, herself most of all. Her life will be one of 
single blessedness, especially to the man she did not get ; and in 
later years her chief enjoyment will be in the consumption of un- 
limited quantitiss of strong tea. Her mind will be, morally speak- 
ing, composed of vacuity and nothingness ; and she will be a strict 
devotee of religion. Her piety will redeem many faults and cover 
a multitude of sins. At last she will die. 


MSs 
NORTH SIDE KING SQUARE, -s 
St. Joun, N. B. = 
Hf x ) Fred. A, Jones, Proprietor. . 


__J. B. SMITH & CO.,. CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 


HAVE REMOVED INTO THEIR NEW PRESCRIPTION STORE, 356 YONGE ST. 
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A PARTIAL ENUMERATION OF THE DISEASES THAT ARE CURED BY THE WA 
{ 


use of Dr. Carson’s Stomach Bitters—Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Com- 
plaint, Neryous and Bilious headaches. B liousness, coming up of food, heart burn, 
Flatulency and all derangements of the Liver, Stomach, Bowels and Kidneys, Dae 
~ J ___ Price 50 cents in large 8 oz. bottles, 


‘ Rural Advice for November, 

Rural Reader, the cold weather is about to begin, the winter 
will be here before many months. If you haven’t got your hay in 
yet, you don’t want to lose any time about it. Now is the time to 
pick your horse-chesnuts and sow your crop of bran for next season. 
Look after your stock, especially the cattle you are preparing for 
the Christmas market. If they are not fattening as you could wish, 
feed them plenty of dried app!z mash in warm water. See to your , 
| ducks and don’t them roost high, Hang on to your grain, the war 
in Peru is about to be declared. And close up your cellars so that || 
the rats and mice may not get frost-bitten. Lay in your supply of 
ornamental shade trees. Maples ars the most economical ; poplars 
come pretty high. Now is the time to talk politics, and to keep 
well posted on public affairs. Politics flourish best along with rye, 
| See that you get them properly mixed. You cannot devote too 
much time to this. the weltare of the country is at stake. Never 
mind if you are out late at night, you will only be doing your duty. 
Subscribe for Grip, 
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Cosmopolitan Essay. 


CHINA, 

Melican man tellee bout him countly ; alle samee John 
mak. little chin bout China. Chinaman countly best of 
all, plenty of tea dlink, plenty fine house, plenty Joss. Belly 
fine tlees, makee big apple; big orange. Chinaman 
countly no snow make not feet mucky. Much fan, plenty 
unblella walkee tight lope. China plenty big wall alle 
j\ samee jail, no Kearney gettie in; John blake Kearney 
3 &~ neck. No boy flow stones, cuttee offie queue, black 
John eye, tear clothes, singee out moon eye leppey Chinee heathen. 
John countly plenty good opium makee smoke ; go on big dlunk 
alle samee Melican man dlink gin. Hong Kong plenty washee- 
washee, good lats, mice, make hashalle samee Chicago boardee 
housee. No ’Flisco sand lot, no Chinese musse go, no siree. John 
come Melican man countly, be good John, not fight, not get dlunk, 
not vote, ony make big money. Melican money good, John washee- 
washee good. Go home if die, sendee home Chinaman bones. | 
John not loaf saloon, make smokee cigar,dlink whiskey alle samee |} 
Trish. No, John make laundly ; work alle night, alle day ; mind 
business, never mind Melican man lookee in windee, speak slangee 
slangee. Belly soon John go home get wife. Not get Melican 
wife. Too much flizzy hair, alle samee too much pull-back, big feet, 
| not suit Chinaman. China girl little feet, slantee eyes, no bangee 
| hair, not at all. China plenty big town alle same ’Flisco. Emperor 
John countly son of moon. Confucius big laundly man, do plenty 
washee washee. | 
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, Stock, Bond and Real Estate Broker. Cash advanced on Goods for Auction Sale, 


BONDS AND STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD AT PRIVATE SALE, PRINCE WILLIAM STREET, ST JOHN N. B. 
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W. A. LOCKHART, Auctioneer & Commission Agent 
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Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by F. Foppling. 


aith Month. NOVEMBER. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA. —November is the name the unenlightened Romans 
gave to this month, under the impression that it was the ninth,—the word zovem signifying 
nine. Happy thought ! Why not name our base-ball club the November? But, unhappy 
mere They havn’t sense enough to play ballin nice, cool weather but prefer August 

eat. 
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| Garfield elected Pres. of the U. S., 1880. Gr || Parpare 
Reward of virtue in a canal boy. el 
Thanksgiving Day. Democrats in Can-“~“" ra 
ada stay away from church. BLEAK, 
Gunpowder Plot. Attempt of Guy Fox to in- 
duce Parliament to “rise,” 1605. 
sh Sir C. Tupper explores Manitoba. Finds |@ DAYS 
Th it warm in the vicinity of Section B. A 
Fr Continued agitation of Mrs. Jones for a 
Sa seal skin sacque. Jones deaf as a stone wall. || CHILLY 
* Hash invented at Chicago, 1870. Patent re-|| yyenrs, 
Th fused by Government. 
W || 16 ||Cock Robin brutally murdered by un- 
Th known party or parties, 1263. RSS| ovat 
ab Bluebeard, original prophet of Mormon- ~ ~ 
ism married 1840. 
Arch. Forbes travels over the American contin- be 
ent on his high horse, 1880. 
Sausage machines working overtime owing to 
N. P. Uneasiness of tabby cats. just 
Rey. Mr. Darling converted to Low Church Now, 
Christianity and church service, 1895. 
Milkmen discontinue feeding their cows .)eq 
on swill, and serve their customers with of) || RIGHTS. 
unwatered milk, 2540. Ext 
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GENTS. LapIiEs. 
On Thanksgiving day don’t forget, Now, the sweet dancing parties begin, 
If you're unengaged sir, as yet, And remember, we don’t care a pin, 
Give thanks that leap year If you’r dressed like a queen 
Is gone, and you fear Yet sufficiently green 
No widow, or feminine pet. To consider that dancing’s a sin. 


/\H STONE, nacitri2itivn, 289, YONGE ST. | 


(Continued from page 50.) 
A. F. Stevenson, Aurora Borealis. 


The pavements of Hell are composed 
Of many a good resolution ; 
By resolving, in former New Years, 
I have strengthened that pave ot Pollution ; 
And so often have my good resolves ; 
Fulfilment, of any sort, lacked, | 
That I'll leave the repairs for the year 
To the fellow who’s got the contract. 


J. K. Comeron, Hamilton Spectator. 


That depends. Ifhe be a merchant, let him resolve to do a cash business. 
If a scissor editor, to do a credit business. If he writes a letter, to date it 1881. 
If a single man—to marry. If a singler man—tomarry twice. Ifa good man 
(and an admirer of Hanlan)—to be a better. If an intemperate bully—to take 
water. If, unhappily, a bad judge of music—to have a happy new ’ear. Ifa 
punster—to die. If a man deserving of the name—to subscribe for GR. 


H. Perry Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., Times. 


He should resolve to learn to swim, at the first opportunity. No, no; not 
‘‘swim at the first opportnnity,” but learn at the first opportunity. The 
chances of unpleasantness to a man who can’t swim on account of lying in the 
water from one to fifteen days, seem to be increasing every year. The benefits 
of being able to swim are innumerable. Take a man who is suddenly called 
to Europe for instance; the stoker takes a drink and sets fire to the steamer. 
The chances are that every mother’s son and daughter of the passengers who 
cannot swim is drowned. But, behold! The man who has carried out this 
New Year’s resolution, spreads, not his sails, but his soles, opens his palms and 
calmly swims a thousand or fifteen hundred miles to whatever port he desires. 
There’s nothing like it. Besides that, he avoids what must be a very uncom- 
fortable position at the bottom of the ocean. These scientific gentlemen say 
that when a man is down in the water four or five miles, there are everso many 
hundred pounds pressure on him, per square inch of cuticle. Now, in time, 
that must prove heartily disagreeable, and, moreover, there is little doubt that 
a man would look at least as well, after swimming his thousand miles to shore 
as he would when coming up from the bottom of the ocean, six or eight months 
after he was wrecked. Young man, learn to swim. 

E. N. Lamont, N. Y., Commercial Advertiser. 


To mingle more kisses with bread and cheese. 


Geo. H. Hubert, Waterloo, N. Y,, Observer. 

The best resolution a man can make for the New Year, particularly if he 
has any difficulty in forming a resolution, is, that the New Year shall show the 
resolution in him. 

W. J. Lampton, Strubenville, O., Herald, 

~ Well, really I can’t say definitely and in advance, for I know s0 many men 
who have made so many resolutions and forever bankrupted every one of them, 
that it would be difficult to suggest anything warranted to be preserved in this 
climate for a longer period than twenty-four hours. I think, however, and 
therefore, that the best resolution a man could make at this uncertain season 
would be to resolve not to make any, but having settled in his mind finally, and 
definitively which of his smaller vices he could best let rust from disuse, he 
should then go quietly and firmly in the dead hour of the night and break into 
his neighbor’s meat-house and steal enough, at a fair valutaion, to secure him- 
self a year’s incarceration in the penitentiary, beginning January Ist. Once 
there he wouldbe solid for 365 days. It would end positively, until another 
New Year’s day, all his sociable drinks with his friends; all his insane shouts 
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December: MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Gerip’s Weliable Moroscupe. 


ERTISING CARTOONS A SPECIALTY. 
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nobody else ; and her days will be long in the land. In her old 
age she will lose the use of the different members of her body with 
the exception of her tongue, its usefulness will be unimpaired. 


Finally she will die. 
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5 The man born in this month will be a very cold man || eS 
8 and nobody will ever expect a warm hearted action from || @ | 
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= sim. He will have an icy manner, and will thaw out to ||> @ 
3 nobody. Of course this will have the effect of keeping : bo | 
3 people at a distance, as nobody will like to “freeze too || © See 
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The Festive season l 5 Ales, Porter & Lager 
must not lacka 1k H NS [) A VJ S hy CO Beer sold almost 
stock of ‘ it . everywhere. 


Rurul Ayoice for December. 

Agricultural friends ! honest ycomanry—bone and sinew of our 
country— winter is here; the end of the year has arrived. Now 
you can enjoy a well earned repose, but don’t repose. after 4 a.m: 
Get up and light the fires, shovel snow paths. Look to your stock 


Py ae 


? 


ee ee 


RQ and see that the cattle are provided with ulster overcoats. Give 

is your horses plenty of water, and take some yourself occasionally. 

vf Now take your family to the city and have a glorious revenge on 

— J y y 

4 those relations who went out to your place in the summer. Lay in 

bm all the appliances for indoor amusement, such as lacrosse sticks, 
DP} ; 


base balls, croquet and checkers. Don't neglect to take in your 
crop of icicles. Receive book agents and other seasonable visitors 
with hospitality and a big dog. Salt your stock frequently if you 
want to keep them ; especially your pork. Now is the time to kill 
pigs ; the scraping stould be done after the sticking. Don’t be pre- 
vailed upon to sell your grain this month. Wait for the war in 
Peru. Meantime, subscribe for Grip and havea Happy New Year. 
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» 51 and 53 Adelaide Steet East, next to Court House. 
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Cosmopolitan Essay. 
THE AFRICAN, 

Whar am de man who am so delinquent in ’logizing his 
native ground. Breafs dere de man wid so dead a soul, 
dat him to hisself hab not said, dis am de groun where- 
upon I hab bin born. Dat dar man hab no mo’ right to 
lib dan nigger hab right to steal turkey. But he will lib, 
/ and nigger will steal turkey. De country ob de gemmen 
Sji cee, Ob color, am de finest land dat eber lay out ob doars since 
tes de creation. Talk ’bout Europe and ’Merica, don’t de 
white trash done hab to go to Africa for de big animals in der big 
nageries? What am de ’nageries worf widout dem lions and 
tigerses dat dey done hab to fotch from de lan’ of de gemmen ob 
color. Wharam de big snakes cotched? Whar de ’pottimus ? 
Whar de yalieygator? Whar am de yostrich fotched from? Whar 
de rhinocercow and de mud-turtle. In Africa ; tharfo’ I say dat de 
greatest country. ‘Talk ’bout dar mountings, what am dey ’long- 
side dem ob Africa. What am N iagara ’long as Zambesi am in de 
world. Whar am dar any sich ribers to cross as de Nile an de 
Owando? Show mea lake dat can compare wid Nyanzi? Whar 
you got a dessert half ob de sizableness ob Sahara? Dar ain’t no 
sich country in de world as de lan’ ob de gemmen of color. Yer 
talk mighty big ’bout yer musquitar, what am it compared to de 
Tsete fly? Musquitar make de face swell, Tsete kill ebery time. 
We hab more mouf, we hab more feet, we hab thicker skull. We 
can fight. Look at Isandula, observe Rork’s Drift ; look at de 
Ashantee. Yes, sir, an we am all a man and a brudder. 
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THEY ARE THE BEST. 
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; Pr || 16 |p oval Academy, England, founded 1768. Put! 
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Drawn for Grip’s Almanac by Sohn Willing 


12th Month, DECEMBER 31 Days. 


CONDENSED ENCYCLOPADIA.—December is derived from the Latin dccem, 
meaning ¢ez. This isa forcible illustration of the danger ot taking tre first wrong step. By 
going astray at August. and calling the next month the seventh, they did themselves out 0 


two clear months, besides losing the Christmas hol 


w || 14 ||Paris journalist sent to the galleys for saying} ™"*" 
Th || 15 || his soul was his own. Vive La Republique. ie 


Sa || 17 : i . 
% || 18 in the shade by Canadian P. A., 188o. BE 
M || 19 ||Opening of Granite Rink: Gaurchu st, 

uM a An ice time enjoyed. et tae 
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mh ll 23 General hanging up of stockings in civill- ane 
Fr 3 zed nurseries. 

sa || 24 ||Nihilists . transported to Siberia for making|| YOuULE 
S a Czar-castic remarks, 1880. 

hd se Christmas Day. Grits and Tories unitedly @& waar 
w || 28 subscribe for GRIP. ee aie 


Th || 29 |/Entrance to Government Depts. through 
cs 30 || Ottawa Citizen office established 1879. 
pa au 


GENTS. J LADIES. 


And you sir, I see your proud sneer, 


For my ryhming is wretched, I fear, 
But Ull say ere we part 
| Bye-bye my sweet-heart 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


I note your most talented leer, 
But the doggerel bard 
Says “Bully, old pard, |, 
Here’s toward your health, sir, in beer.” 


| You are sick of my nonsense, my dear, 


hi 2 Marked scarcity of mosquitoes and hot Tuts 

Sa |i! 3 waves in Manitoba, 1880. 

% || 4 |\John Brown’s body hung 1859. His soul *’ MONTH 
He ? goes marching on, 1880. werd 

wi 7 Continued agitation by Mrs. Jones of the seal- | 
Th || 8 skin sacque question. Mr. J. obdurate. || WEATHER, || 
Fr || 9 |jDr. Johnson died 1784. Prop'r- of J i 
oid labs Boswell and reputed editor of ’ Varsity. | ena ep 
= a Beethoven born, 1770. Proprietor of a IL cause to i 
Tue) 13 popular Boston quartette club. of,hddlers. i 
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(Continued from page 54.) 


jot “set ’em up again; all down, but what’s in the bottle”; all his tobacco 
| smoking in the best parlor ; all his nasty chewing and spitting on the nice clean 
fire place his wife had put a Sunday shine on; all his direlictions of duty in 
forgetting to leave orders with the butcher and baker ; all his charming little 
husbandly eccentricities in letting his wife cut the kindling wood. carry the 
|| water, take care of the baby. and build the fires of cold mornings; all his stay- 
jing out late at nights and coming in at 3 a. m., smelling like a last year beer 
keg ; all his vain efforts to turn on a fire alarm from a letter box at midnight ; 
all his business meetings (?) down town while his wife staid at home alone; 
all his damning the luck because he had lost a week’s salary on a poker game; 
all his telling a man to call around next week for his the “ amount of that 
bill”’; all his broken promises about going to church twice every Sunday; all 
|| his billiard playing for the drinks; all his smiling at the pretty hired girl ; and 
all his—all his—all his—well, all his everything, but serving the State, Yes 
taking one thing with another, and taking it straight, I believe a man’s best 


# || resolution would be to resolve to make none, but go to the penitentiary, instead, 


where somebody else would make his resolutions tor him, frame them in a nice 
frame in the front office under the head of “‘ Prison Regulations ” and see that 
they were kept in some sort of repair for the term specified in his sentence. 
There would be plenty of time left after he got out, to smash them all up again 
worse than Moses did the tables of stone, and his year of grace need only be 
laid away as an unpleasant memory. 

P.S. The above does not apply to men who are strong enough not to 
make resolutions, but can maintain a fair average standard of decency without 
any such adxentitious aids. 


Jos. S. Knowles, St. John News. 

What is the best resolution, etc. Well, I hardly know how you want the 
subject treated, as ‘‘swear off’ is barred out. Wine not hear from us on this 
important subject ?_ I am sure you’d receive some inginious replies, as it is one 
that will bear considerable thought, and a good many spirit-ed remarks might 
be made on the question. You had better reconcider this resolution and de 
claret off. If you New Year business you would do so, but of course you’re a 
rye to do as you please on the subject. But if I don’t stop you’ll be maderie 
get through. Do you not feel like punching me ? 


Kit Adams, Quincy, Ill., Modern Argo. 


Since resolutions made upon 
The first day of the year, 

In this fast age all prove to be 
But gilt-edged lies, ‘tis clear 

*T would be a reformation giand 
To give square truth the floor, 

And resolute like this: Resolved, 
That I'll resolve no more. 


H. Clay Lukens, New York News. 

On this Snowy Thanksgiving Day the thought comes with a savory dinner 
that ‘‘the best resolution a man can make for the New Year,” is to practice 
sure economy. This is best accomplished by employing his time in discharge, 
ing his duty. 

.. The editor regrets that want of space forbids his adding characteristic 
contributions under this head received from Messrs. Robt. Barr, Detroit Free 
Press ; Carrol Ryan, Ottawa Free Press; Thos. H. Weaver, New Haven Register ; 
Geo. EH. Garrett, Keokuk Gate City; H. Fitzgerald, Phila. Item; J. M. Ives, 
Lockport Union; T. Kernahan, Yoronto World; J. H. Williams, Norristown ||. 
Herald ; A. C. Kessinger, Rome Sentinel ; ‘‘ Smift,” Bobcaygeon Independent ; 4 
J. G. P. Holden, Yonkers Gazette; Geo. Wilson, Port Hope Guide ; W. bie 
|| Buxton, Richmond Baton, and other genial brethren. 
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Importers and wholesale dealers in Teas and Fancy Groceries. 
DEARBORN & CO., Nos. 8 & 9 North Wharf. 
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ee and General Metal Merchants. 


J. & F. BURPEE & CO. 
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ING Tacks and Brads, of all kinds, manufactured by 
S._R. FOSTER & SON, Georges St. 
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ARRISTER and Solicitor of Patents, 
E. T. C. KNOWLES, Bayard Buildings, Prince Wm. St. 


N EW BRUNSWICK FOUNDRY, Railway Car Works, Portland Rolling | 


Mill. Established 1828. 
J. HARRIS & CO. 


Oils and General Supplies. P 
WISDOM & FISH, 41 Dock St.” 
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Brunswick Cotton Mills. 


Qaee MANUFACTURERS, Spinners, leachers and Dyers. New|! (2 


WM. PARKS & SON, 
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saa: RESTAURANT,” opposite Dufferin Hotel. Meals at all hours. 
T, C. WASHINGTON, Prop. 


Peep i Mine) 
\ ; 7AVERLY HOUSE. 78 King Street. 
JOHN GUTHRIE, Prop. 
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gineers’ Supplies. 
T. McAVITY & SONS, No. 13 King Bt. 


Pon” Shoe and Slipper Manufacturer. 
T. G. RALSTON, 240 Union Street. 


W HOLESALE Dry Goods Warehousemen, 
JOHN VASSIE & CO., 1, 3, 5, & 7, Canterbury St. 
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Darn ail tiars that’s my motter, and I’ll hold it hit or miss, 
Liars don’t alzways get it hotter in the next world than in this. 


Now of all the bloomin’ liars that ever floated or moped ashore, 
None could equal ola Bill Myers, him as we shipped at Singapore. 


Lyin’? Bless your innard vitals, let old William his text select, 
The very mildest of his recitals would open up your eyes, correct. 


One fine evenin’ (all hands was watchin’ a shark a-sailin’ around our stern, 
Playin’ so simple Ilke and dodgin’,) Bill he spins the followin’ yarn: 


“See that mark abaft his flipper, that’s the print of a harpoon 
Hove at him by my old skipper, Knuckles, aboard the ‘‘ Harvest Moon,” 


Fifteen years ago I saw him, it was in the month o’ June, 
I was sailin’ Out o’ London, A. B. on the ‘‘ Harvest Moon.” 


We’d an awful slew o’ diggers goin’ out to Ballgratt, 
And o’ women and 0’ babbies—why, you couldn’t swing a cat. 


As for workin’, well, we managed somehow on them crowded decks, 
It was mighty hard avoidin’ breakin’ them there youngsters necks. 


One day Tom O'Brien tumbled from the mizzen top mast, flop, 
Falling soft on fifteen babbies underneath the mizzen top. 


Well, when we was in the Doldrums, for all the world like a Noah’s Ark, 
Heavin’, rollin’ like the mischief, up ’longside came that there shark. 


Up alongside bold and brazen, cool too, as the very doose, 
Temptin’ A772 with beef or bacon, cuss his skin, it warn’t no use. 


From below comes old brass Knuckles, skipper of the ‘‘ Harvest Moon,” 
Sayin’, ‘ Bosin get the lead line bent onto this here big harpoon ! 


All the passengers ran aft then, swar:in’ like a nest o’ bugs, 
Lor’, we almost died a larfin’ at their durned excited mugs ! 


Swarmin’ up, upon the bulwarks, hangin on the stays and shrouds, 
In the chains and on the ratlines, swung these idiots in crowds, 


And below ’em that there varmint, cute and cunnin’, watchful slid, 
Wishin;s that he had the chawin’ cf some tasty year old kid. 


Splash—zreat simooms, but wat squealin’ rose when someun’s little daughter 
Reachin’ cut to se the sharkfish, tumbled squallop in the water, 


But her dress and other tonnage held the air like a balloon, 
Till she drifted twenty fathoms right astarn the ‘‘ Harvest Moon.” 


Out she drifted cool and willin’, suckin’ away at her little thumb, 
Tul that cussed sharkfish villin smelt her out, andso up he come, 
Turnin’ on his back that instant, up behind the kid he swum, 

Bat the poor misguided infant went on a suckin’ its starbord thumb. 


One big gnash and all was over, kid had got no time to squeak, 
On the ship there fell a silence, we was all too sick to speak. 


Then the sharkfish eyed the vesse!, just as much as if to say, 
“That was a delicious infant, sling me down another, pray.” 


Comin’ in a good b't closer, up he looked and saw a gleam, 
Into him the harpoon iron, hove by Knuckles, went like steam.’ 


Round his tail a runnin’ bowlin , then and there we quickly slipped, 
And in less than forty seconds, Mr. Shark was snugly shipped. 


Then he made ajump in tryin’ for to bite the hos’n’s feet, 
Broke in two the file rail stanchions, aud Lroke the port main top s’le sheet, 


Pusted out ten feet o’ bul’arks, carrvin’ off a fathom o’ rail, 
Shakin’ the vessel to her kulson with the flaps of his awful tail. 


Down his throat we rammed a handspike, and we stabbed him with our knives, 
R.ps and cuts and hacks we gave him, ’nough to let out twenty lives. 
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(Concluded from page 60.) 


Then the cook he ripped him open, from his stomjack to his snout, 
Partly for the sake o’ vengeance, partly to get the younker out. 


Lor’, we roared in rank amazement, then in astonishment all stood dumb, 
There sat the poor unthinking infant, sucking away at its starbord thumb. 


Didn’t they shout and dance around her? Stuck her up on the after hatch, 
Every skull of ’em crowdin’ round her, tryin’ and scramblin’ a kiss to snatch. 


As for the shark we hove him over, thinkin’ the brute had turned up his toes, i, 
Scarce did the varmint touch the water, but he wiuks at the skipper and off he goes. 


At this point of Bill’s narration, suddent he guv a tremenjus yell, 
Taken folatic or somethin’ that way, back’ards into the sea he fell. 


And I’m vexed to have to tell it, this is a fact and it ain’t no lies, 
Up come that shark and in half a minute William got scroffed right afore our eyes. 


We cotched that shark a few days after, this is a fact that none denied, 
William’s bones all neatly swallswed, calmly there in the sharkfish Zed. 
(his 
—Jack X KepcGr. 
mark.) 


PU NIGRAMS. 
BY PERCY B. SMITH, 
A stirring trade—bar tending. 
The nose isa ‘‘ merre scenten.” 


A box on the ear is a hand cuff. 

‘ Notes of hand,”—those on a piano. 

Not born to blush unseen—the measles, 

A swell fellow—A man with the mumps. 

‘A most imposing body”—A dead beat. 

Penny weighting—when a beggar holds out his hand for one. 

A sunburnt man is a tan-gent. This joke should be tcl 
straight, 


Maltstersare very susceptible to the tender passion—they frecuent-|} .& 
ly get mashed. 
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A Muskoka matron has settled seventeen daughters. She must| 


be an old settler. 


When an angler catches a basket full of trout he become;, geo 
logically, a fissure vein. 

Barbers should make good Arctic discoverers. They frequently 
get near the pole. | 

“Tf you continue this you will hurt my felines,” as the cat said 
to the boys stoning her kittens. 


“Covers for six,” as the waiter remarked who brought half a 
dozen gentlemen their hats. 


When Atlas took the world on his shoulders he laid himself open 
to conviction under the “ Blake Act” for carrying a revolver. 


| Bh a net ane EO 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


191 & 18 ‘ONGE STREET. ALBERT HALL, 


Is now making work that cannot be beaten in Canada at the prices. 


TABLETTS & PANELS, - + * - > $4.00 to $5.00 per dos. 
CABINETS, ~~ * <*s 5 art in S7p0 hss 
CARDS, from - - - - = ¢ = “ 50c. up, 
FOUR LARGE AMBROTYPES ee alas Si a ME SS 
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CHEAPEST PLACE IN THE CITY FOR FRAMES. 


RICHARDSON’S HOTEL, > 


Cor. King and Brock Sts., Toronto. | 
TERMS Si1.00 PER DAY. 


This Hotel is sicuated on the cotter of one of the finest streets in the city, (Brock street is 
to be made into a lovely avenue,) pronounced by medical men to be the healthiest part of the 
citv. It is convenient to railroad stations and steam boat landings. Two lines of street cars 
pass the door-every three minutes. _ It is fitted up with all modern improvements, and only the 
most attentive servants are kept. The bar is well supplied with the very best of liquors, and 
choice brands of cigars. In connectidn with this hotel, 1n summer there is a splendid bowling 
green, anc cool summer houses. In winter.the green is converted into a skating rink. Tele- 
phone communication with all parts of the city. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Proprietor. 


Diary 


Toronto Boiler Works. 
JOHN PERKINS 


Boiler Maker, Bridge Work, Iron Girders, Tanks, 
and Pulp Boilers tor Paper Mills. 


=| SHEET IRON WORK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Front Street, East, 
TORONTO. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME, 


From the Daily Childsplay of Oct. 18, 1890. 


Lacrosse, the national game of Canada, has made considerable 
progress within the last few years. Indeed it is hard to believe 
that it has not reached perfection, for we cannot imagine any finer 
sport that that which was displayed at the match for the champion- 
ship between the Ramshocks of Montreal, and the Whackers of 
Toronto, on the ground of the latter yesterday afternoon. Both 
teams were in the pink of condition, and entered the field in high 


confidence. 
The ball was faced promptly at three o’clock, by KNocknowN 


and FATALBLOW. : ~ eae 
| First camMe.——After some excited play the rubber was sent down 
to the Ramshock’s flag, where a beautiful display of scientific 
acrosse was exhibited by PUMMELL, who got in three or four 
masterly blows on Brackryr’s head. The ball was shortly after- 
wards knocked through by. PUNCHHIM; time, Io minutes ; one man 
disabled. 

SECOND GAME.—Both clubs appeared to be a little more warmed , 
up, and the second game was decidedly lively. WHALLOP got the ball 
and made a beautiful drop-shotto FaTALBLow, who started on a sharp 

run for the Ramshock’s goal, but was stopped in his wild career by. 
a well directed blow across the mouth by Four. This move was 
vociferously cheered by the spectators and betting became lively. 
After a short struggle, in which some beautiful kicking and pound- | 
ing was shown, the Whackers again won. ‘Time, 7 minutes. Three 
men disabled. 

THIRD GAME.—This game was the liveliest ofall. HARDHIT got the 
ba!l and threw itto Fout who at once made a run for the Whackers’ 
flags, and would undoubtedly have passed it through had not BLAcK- 
EVE rushed out and felled him with a well delivered blow on theshins- 
BLACKEYE then secured the ball but had not time to throw it before | 4% 
he was body-checked by GoucER, who held him by the hair and | *% 
passed the ball to Harpuir. This man was promptly knocked | & 
down by HaMMERWELL who, by a fine throw, put the ball through |, 
again for the Whackers. Time, 5 minutes. Six men seriously |) # 
hurt. Several of the players were naore or less injured by falls on 
acconnt of the ground being slippery with gore in some places. 
Altegether it was the finest match of the season, the playing being 
devoid the usual roughness. 


P. S.—The injured players are progressing favorably at the @ 
hospital. aos Oa 
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NATURE’S REMEDY. 


-VEGETINE, VEGETINE, VEGETINE, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


THOUSANDS SPEAK! 


Vegetine is acknowledged and recommended by Physicians and Apothecaries to be the best 

urifier and cleanser of the blood yet discovered, and thousands speak in its praise who have 
56 restored to health. When the blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, either from change of 
weather or of climate, want of exercise, irregular diet, or from any other cause, the VEGETINE 
will renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse the stomach, regulate the bowels, 
and impart a tone of yigor to the whole body. 


VEGETINE IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION, 1880. 


Having been awarded the first prize for our specimen of a lithographed deed, we beg 
to call attention to the superior quality of our deeds and mortgages, known as the 
* Toronto Prize Deeds” on’ veilum paper. They are marked by superior pen- 
manship, durable paper and moderate price, and are we believe without competition in 
their particular line. The trade supplied and orders solicited. 

Also special lithography, as coupon bonds, architects’ specifications and ccntracts, bank 
protests, &c., on bond and other papers ta order. 


(Je RORDANS & CO: 


Law STATIONERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 88 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, 


Gas: CONSUMERS READ 
THIs: 


I offer to affix on your meter connec- 
tion one of Fisk & Woodruff’s Patent 
Gas Saving Governors, and with the 
same lights guarantee to save at least 
20 per cent of gas. Your saving may 
be 40 or §0 per cent. 600 in use in To- 
ronto, giving best satisfaction. 


Leave your orders with W. H. Tho- 


rold, only authorized agent for Toronto, 
281 Yonge Street. 


Gas HEATER STOVES. 


3 sizes, each ‘‘ New Reflector,” “‘ Re- 
tort,” and “‘New Open Fire-Place 


) | Heaters,” for heating. Parlors, Stores, 


Bedrooms, Bathrooms, Offices, &c. No. 
3. “Retort” will heat a room 16 x 30, 
Also ‘‘ Retort,” Argand English Cabi- 
net Style, the same as. Miss Dodds 
used when lecturing here on Cookery. 
See them at 281 Yonge St. W. H. Tho- 
rold, sole zgent for Toronto, 


The ‘‘ Adams and Westlake” Improved Wire Gauze non-explosive Oil Stoves for heat 
ing Stores, Parlors, Offices, Bathrooms, Conservatories, &c. Also for cooking purposes. 
Awarded the highest Preiuium Medal for Oil Stoves at the Paris Exposition of 1878. See them 
at 281 Yonge Street. W. H. THOROLD, sole agent for Toronto 


THE LAWYER AND THE BEAR. 


The sun was sinking in the west, 

The flowers were closing to their rest, 

The little birds sang forth their best, 
Upon the greenwood tree. 

The hunter, ’neath the cooling shade, 

His rifle and his game-bag ‘aid, 

His clothing all was torn and frayed, 
A weary man was he. 


\) 


INL 


The well-filled game bag at his side, 

With tender pigeons spreading wide, 

Told how his fortune did betide, 
And spoke a sportsman true. 

But little heeded he his game, 

His fancy took a higher aim, 


And venturous thoughts his breast inflame, 


And fire him thro’ and thro.’ 


‘Ah! would it hut had been myluck,” 
He cried, ‘‘to happen ona buck, 
I would his stately antlers pluck, 
As trophy of the chase. 

But by my sacred. life, I swear, i 
’T would please me most to meet a bear, 
And torth his heart, yet throbbing, tear 

—From out his ribs’ embrace. ; 


“Ho! ho! what triumph then would be, 
| To drag the monster home with me, 
And let mine whole acquaintance gee 

A hunter bold am I!” i 
Thus mused he, and a pleasant smile 
Played o’er his bronzed face the while, 
At thoughts of how, for envy vile, tes 

His friends would aimost die.°; 


But hark! what sound so rough and rude, 
Disturbs the quiet of the wood, 
Breaking upon his gladsome mood, 
. Dispelling all his dreams? 

Quick to his teet he starts upright, 
And casts his eyes to left, toright, 
And what is this that meets his sight, 

In Sol’s expiring beams? 


He sees, a few short yardsaway,, . , 
| Amid’ the hooming hawthorns gav, 


Seated, as tho’ he meant to stay, 
A bear of monstrous size. 
His mouth half opens, and doth show, 
His gleaming teeth in serried row, 
His tongue rolls out, and fires glow 
In his ferocious eyes. 


So stood they thus, the bear and man, 

It might have been a minute’s‘span 

"Till bruin, growling, dropped, and ran 
‘Towards our legal friend. 

The spell was broke, the hunter fled __ 

With vigour borrowed from his dread, 

Thro’ slash, and swamp, and wood, he sped 
(The powers his shins defend!) 
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Never before, in any.race, 

Did mortal man put forth such pace 5 

‘Lhe bear, out-distanced, sat to gaze, 
In blank astonishment. : 

But human strength at last will break, 

And, coming to a little lake, 

Our friend a halt is forced to make, 
All ragged, worn and spent. 


Emerging from the woodland shades, | 

He comes upon three merry maids, 

In bathing dress, with hair in braids, 
An aqucous, sportive band.” 

The ladies screamed—as ladies will, 

Wher canght:inssuch a dishabille— 

"Till echoed eack surrounding hill, 
That locked the lakelet’s strand. 


But, when they saw the stranger gaze 
Upon them, as in wild amaze, -, 
And then, a hand in suppliance raise, 
They waded to the shore. ‘ 
His story quick the hunter bold 
Unto the listening maicens told, , 
And sympatny full many fold, 
Upon him they did pour. 


But some misfortune just then sent- ~~ 

Their ‘‘ pa” upon a ramble bent, _ 

Who strolled in ’ere the tale was spent, 

With hardened heart and cold. 

He listened to the hunter's woes, : 

Said “hum” and ‘‘ha,” and rubbed his nose, 

‘And then a question did propose 
© Unto that hunter bold. 


“You say you saw a bear—what fun 
Could you hive better, with a gun— 
Then why, in thunder, did you run? . 
Why not, dispatch him there?” 
“ Sip,” said the lawyer, with disdain, 


_ Since you desire it, I'll explain -— 


My bag was full of pigeons slain! 
7 didn't waxt a dear!” 
s. 


THE . 
FORCE-PUMP 
AT WORK 


THE NEATEST, CHEAPEST AND TH 
MOST USEFUL FORCE-PUMP 
IN THE WORLD. 


GF EVERY HOUSE SHOULD HAVE ONE, 


IT IS ADAPTED TO 


EXTINGUISH FIRES, 
WASH BUGGIES, 
CLEAN WINDOWS, 
SPRINKLE LAWNS, 
SHOWER FRUIT TRE“%S, 
BTS 


4 | Trees and shrubs may be showered with a solution containing poison 
destroying insect pests of ali kinds. 


T e merits of this FORCE-PUMP as a Fire Extinguisher are attested in 
\ the follo wing testimonial :— 


OAKVILLF, Oct. 16th, 1880. 
This is to certify that the Force-Pump manufactured by the Excelsior Force-Pump 
‘| Company, Toronto, saved my Hotel from being burned down. (Signed,) 
E. W. MUSSON, 
Prop. Canadian Hotel, Oakville. 
We the undersigned residents of Oakville, were present at the fire referred to, and do 
testify to the correctness of the above statement :— 


G. L. Tizard, Barrister, Will. C. Romain, Barrister, 
T. J. Sutherland, M.D., W. G. Hewson, Merchant, 
R. M. Chisholm. Fruit-Grower, Wm. Hewitt. Shoemater, 
R. C. Balmer, Druggist, John Moulton, Grain Merchant, 
Thos. Patterson, Merchant, John Dougharty, Po. Oakville House, 
PD. Oliphant, Royal Exchange, E. Smith, Jeweller, 
Peter Kelly, Blacksmith, Samuel Bell, Auctioneer, 
Wm. Walsh, Hotel-keeper, N. B. Stoneham, Merchant, 
T. O'Reilly, Parish Priest. 


AGENTS WANTED. = SEND FOR CIRCULAR, | ¢ 
Address) EXCELSIOR FORCE PUMP CO., Toron‘o. { ee) 


4 The varying noises cease, 

q And pitying men, jaded or jubilant before, 

j Pall neath the common grief. _ : 

The cortege passes now in princely circum- 
stance, 

*Mid quiet thousands in the city’s streets, 

§ While the aspiring throb of anxious hearts, 

Busy and buffeted in life’s rough way, 

| Is mute in conscious widowhood. 

Ah ! he was noble who lay coffined there— 

A peer in Nature’s aristocracy 

Bearing the unction of that generous grace, 

Which in the life wins love from toiling men, 

And, dying, summons them like children 
round the tomb. 

7 -So pass away, great spirit, 

But thy work, so well and truly done, 

Shall stand a witness to thy goodness and thy 
gifts. 

On that enduring pile a superscription 

Written in letters that shall ever glow 

May tell the rugged grandeur of his life 

In simple narrative : 

How homespun worth and royal honesty 

Braved the distempers of ambition’s path, 

From youth of filial love and lofty thought, 

To sterling manhood and vice-regal place ; 

3 How on that height he bore a manly front, 

Lending his pen to Freedom’s sacred cause— 

Counselling wisely for the Nation’s weal, 

And smiting down the ills that menaced her; 

Then how at eventide his light was quenched 

By base assassination, and his star 

Went dowif mid clouds of pain and weariness, 

While in its fading rays, ere yet twas gone, 

Sad-visaged friends, drawn by the bonds of 
love, 

And generous foes who knew and prized his 
worth, 

Paid, side by side, the tribute of their tears, 

His faithful fight is o’er ; his work is done ; 


Lelie oe RY ere 


" 


HON. GEORGE BROWA, 
Born #obs. 29,1818; Died {May 9, 1880. 
(FROM GRIP.) 


He lived sublimely, and his footsteps mark 
A noble course upon the sands of time. 
‘“‘ He was a man, take him for all in all,” 
But only man, and therefore had his faults,— 
Not weaknesses that rise from recreant heart. 
But such as mark and mar the best of lives ; 
He hated falsehood with a burning scorn, 
But may have erred, mistaking true for false; 
His nature was a rushing mountain stream, 
His faults but eddies which its swiftness 
bred. 
Yes, carve his name on marble monument— 
Twill mark his resting place to reverent eyes 
Perchance of generations, until Time, 
The tireless sculptor, with releutless hand 
Has written an inscription over it 
In weird, grim characters of mildewed moss, — 
A grander line upon life’s fitful dream. 
Yet is his name deep graven in our hearts, 
A more abiding record, that will pass 
Frome sire to son as proudly guarded pearl, 
So long as Canada shaJl have true men, 
Who love the memory of the great and good. 
And may that ever cease? Shall ages come 
When man’s frail memory is clouded o’er, 
And history’s page is shrivelled into dust ? 
Comes there a day when all the lives of earth, 
The thoughts and actions, yea, and earth 
itself 
Shall vanish in eternal nothingness ? 
So be it—yet our Statesman’s name shall 
live! 
There’s an eternal tablet in the skies 
Where names are written that shall never 
fade; 
Perish, then, record on ephemeral stone,— 
Fade, trivial ink on human history’s page,— 
For with the blood of God’s annointed Son 
*Mid all the names of humble, faithful o1¢e 
His name is written in the Book oF LIFE. 
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THE STORY2OF" Git 


In the early part of the year 1873 considerable amusement was caused amongst the deni- 
zens of King street by the appearance of a caricature—a counterfeit presentment of the ex- 
Pressiveform and features of a certain venerable journalist who had the harmiess (though as i¢ 
proved dangerous) habit of enjoying of. cum dig in an arm-chair at his office door. ‘This 
Picture was the work of Mr. J. W. Bengough, whohad lcengcherished an ambition to establish a 
comic paper, and the facility with which his sketch on this occasion was reproduced by the 
then, to him, mysterious art of lithogra phy, suggested to him a means of practically realizing 
his dream. The discovery was without delay revealed to certain equally interested coadju_ 
tors, and the preliminary arrangements for Lringing forth the long-talked of paper were soon 
settled, Meantime the title of Grif, which had been bestowed by Dickens on Barnaby 
Rudge's vivacious Raven had been fixed upon, and the artist had prepared a design for the 
frontispiece—the same which now adorns the front page of Canada’s successful humorous 
Journal. Having made a votive offering to the diety known as the ‘* Generous Public,” of 
every cent of the funds at their command, the hopeful journalists waited with highly wroughe 
nerves for the appearance of the initial number, and on the 24th of May, 1873, they had the 
felicity of gazing upon it. 

The initial number was far from perfect in many respects, but it was most indul-. 
Zently received by the press and public, and the publishers were encouraged to 
ZO on. The obstacle of “no  funds’—usualiy a factor in journalistic enter- 
prise—-was duly surmounted, and soon the little paper was floating pleasantly and 
smoothly. It so happened that poliitcal circles in the Dominion were just then 
theroughly agitated over revelations of Government conduct in connection 
with the Pacific Railway Charter, and thus a prolific theme was ready to the artist’s 
hand, That he did not fail to improve his opportunity is attested by the fact that ina 
short time Grif had secured a circulation of over two thousand. Many of the cartoons of this 
period, which, by the way, were printed on a separate sheet, were considered ‘ palpable hits,” 
and still live in the public recollection. It was not unusuai for prominent members of the 
House of Commons to use them in illustrating their noints in debates or hustings addresses, and 
they were commented upon by the Canadian press almost universally. It may here be ob- 
Served that no humorous journal has ever sustained a prouder place in the offices of it, 
compeers than Grif has occupied from the commencement of its career. The Editors of the 
Dominion whither Li! eral or Conservative, are all its warm friends, which may be accounted 
for by the fact that the platform of strict political independence at first laid down has been 
honestly adhered to. Gvif has had but three successive editors upto the present time, ]9 
its early Jays its literary columns were controlied fora short time by ‘‘ Jimuel Briggs” (Mr. 
T. P. Thompson) whose humorous writings in the Telegrash and Mail had given him a 
wide reputation ; at a later stage in its career, the editorial chair was occupied by **Demog 
Mudge” —the vem de plusme of a clever writer who at present occupies a prominent places on 
one of the leading journals of Canada. This gentleman was succeeded by the founder of the 
paper, who for several years has conducted both its literary and artistic destinies. In 
1878 the form of the paper was materially changed, an enlargement to eight pages being affect- 
ed, and the leading cartoon being printed in the body of the paper. A new frontispiece was 
-:ntroduced, and the two wide columns per page were discarded for three narrower ones. This 
alteration also gave opportunity for the introduction of additional sketches in each number. 
The improvements were instantly recognized by the public, and within a year from their in. 
troduction the circulation had more than doubled. In the meantime the letter press had been 


steadily improving, and at present Grif’s standing as a journal of wit and satire is, in the 
opinion of competent judges, not inferior to that ef any similar publication at least on this 
continent. The effoit of its conductors to keep it pure as well as vivacious has been amply 
ewarded, for at present G77f is regarded asa welcome guest in the best family circles in the 
country. 

In 1874 the firm of Bengough Bros. were organized, Mr. George Dergough assuming the 
business management of the paper. Bengough Bros. now carry on the arts of printing, lithograph. 
ingand engraving. and make a specialty of work in which ccmic designing plays a part. With 
the enlarged facilities at their command, the publishers of Grip will be enabled shortly to 
carry out contemplated improvements in that journal, which they confidently believe will ine 
greasethe phenomenal prosperity it has long enjoyed with the Canadian public, 


SMITH & KEIGHLEY. 


| 7 YVholesale + Grocers,#< 


East AND West Inp1IA MERCHANTS. 
<9 HRONE STREET EAST,3* 
TORONTO, 


Samples mailed free on application by letter. 
W. W. KEIGHLEY. 


M. anchester, Robertson & A llison, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


BRITISH, FOREIGN, AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 


STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GODS, 


IIE ALIN deh dee Mee ice (Oo 


27 & 29 KING STREET. 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 


” SHirt Factory, 42 Dock ST. 


8, g| YONGE STREET CANDY STORE. 
ope GEORGE ROBERTS, 


Manufacturing Confectioner, 
253 YONGE STREET. 


ee Ge rs 
BUTTER SCOTCH, 


The Rainer Piano 
ALWAYS TRIUMPHANT. 


VNOTdIC  AZIMd LSYIA—NOLLIGIHXT TVYINGIO HaTaNy 
VNOTdIC ¥ AZIdd LSUA--wVA NUTHLAOS ayow INVU 


HAMILTON PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION—FIRST PRIZE AND DIPLOMA 


FIRST PRIZE EVERYWHERE SINCE 1859, 


Rainer, Sweetnam, & Hazelton, 
Manufacturers, 
GUELPH, CANADA, 


-BENGOUGH B 


PUBLISHERS OF 
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CANADA’S RECOGNIZED COMIC PAPER. 
= SK 


Known and respected throughout the Dominion, and constantly 
increasing in circulation and influence. 


CONDUCTEO ON PRINCIPLES OF HONESTY AND RESPECTABILITY, AND RE- 
FLECTING THE BEST HUMOUROUS TALENT OF CANADA. 


Now in its Sixteenth Volume. Subscription, $2 per annum in advance. 


Tl TLE 


MLUSTRATED SOR TIAAM) WRITER, 


A Cosmopolitan and Representative Magazine devoted to the 
interests of Stenographers of all Schools, 


This Magazine has an unprecedented circulation, and is pro- 
nounced by all Shorthand Writers to be an invaluable 
publication. Pubiished Monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER ANNUM. SINGLE COPIES, 10c. 


2 Benn and Isaac Pitman’s, Graham’s and Munson’s Short- 
hand Works always kept on hand. 


BENGOUGH BROS., Publishers, 
TORONTO. 


ADDRESS— 


The only Medicine that successfully purifies the 

Blood, acts upon the Liver, Bowels, SkIn and Kidneys, 

while at the same time it allays Nervous Irritation, and 

strengthens the Debilitated System, perfectly and speedily 

curing Biliousness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 

Headache, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Nervous and General 

Debility, Female Complaints, Scrofula, Erysipelas, Salt 

Rheum, and every species of Chronic Disease arising from Dis- 
ordered Liver, Lidneys, Stomach, Bowels or Blood. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFYING TONIC IN THE WORLD. 


Sample Bottle,10c ++ ° ° * Regular Size, $1.00. 


———————————————— 


REFERENCES IN TORONTO: 


C. Blacket Robinson, No. 5 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

E. Asenith Hall, 21 Adelaid “ oy 

Bruce Turner 344 Parliament Street, Toronto. 
W. Churchhill, 341 Wilton Avenue, ‘Toronto. 

T. Walker, 339 he os 

J. Marsh, Seaton Street, 

Mrs. J. G. Robertson, 339 Wilton Avenue, “ 

Mrs. Wallace, 19 St. James’ Avenue, Toronto. 
Mrs. J. W. Wright, 21 :* cs 

R. Gibbs, 24 Temperance Street, Toronto. 
W. Petley, 128 King Street East, ss 
C. A. Wilson’ s7 Howard Sfreet, Toronto. 


Other references, both in the Crry and Country, will be given 
E%|on application to our office, 31 GHURCH ST. 


T. MILLBURN & CO., Toronto, 
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Kingston , Oita MATTO 9 [Ch ens 


Mniversitn Reform. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


AT A 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING 


OF THE 


INHABITANTS OF KINGSTON, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 6th MARCH, 1861, 


WITH THE SPEECHES 


DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION. 


KINGSTON : | 
JAMES M. CREIGHTON, BOOK AND JOB PRINTER. 


1861. 
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REPORT, &c. 


In compliance with a Requisition, signed by a number of 
citizens, the Mayor of the City of Kingston convened a pub- 
lic meeting of the inhabitants in the City Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, 6th March, 1861, to consider the question of 
University and Collegiate Education. The following are 
copies of the Requisition and the Mayor’s Proclamation call- 
ing the meeting :— 


REQUISITION. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
To His Worship, O. S. Gildersleeve, Mayor of Kingston. 


Kineston, 22np Fes., 1861. 


S1r,— We, the undersigned, respectfully solicit your Wor- 
ship to call a Public Meeting of the inhabitants of the City of 
Kingston, on an early day, to consider the question of Uni- 
versity and Collegiate Education, and whether the present 
system of localizing the same in Toronto, is consistent with 
the original intention of the Endowment, or conducive to the 
interests of the Province. 

We have the honor to be, 
Your Worship’s most obedient humble Servants, 

Hugh Fraser, Wm. Ferguson, James Moore, J. E, Clark, 
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E. A. Burrowes, James Hope, John Fraser, A. Drummond, 
Samuel Chown, Alex. Ross, H. Cunningham, John Kerr, 
Geo. L. Mowat, Alex. Bruce, Alderman Allen, Alderman 
Livingston, Councillor Livingston, John M. Hamilton, John 
Shaw, Alex. Cowan, J. J. Burrowes, Alderman G. Davidson, 
F. J. George, E. Chown, E. H. Hardy, Joseph Bruce, H. 
Skinner, C. W. Jenkins, Alderman Richardson, John Breden, 
James Gardiner, George T. Oliver, John Duff, Alex. Bam- 
ford, Thomas Radcliffe, Thomas J. Angel, John Jones, David 
Shaw, James Linton, John C. Jones, J. Cridiford, W. B. Fer- 
guson, A. McPherson, Wm. Anglin, T. C. Rudd, William 
Allen, Edward J. Barker, J. C. Clark, A. W. Murdoch, John 
Tenderson, Robert Waddell, James Minnes, Henry Dugan, 
Samuel Sleith, W. Kirk, G.S. Hobart, Robert White, John 
Kinnear, E. MacEwen, George Walker, Charles Livingston, 
Wm. Martin, Charles Johnston, Michael Doran, James Watt, 
Wm. Armstrong, J. O'Reilly, Joseph Skinner, J. McKay, Jr., 
Donald Urquhart, Joseph Fox, George Movers, John Creigh- 
ton, Wm. Irving, David Cunningham, Samuel P. White, J. 
Meagher, John G. Deary, W. Ireland, Joseph Bruce, John 
Worswick, George Chown, Henry Grimason, W. McMillan, 
D. McVicar, C. Hooper, Thomas Rudd. a 


Mayor’s CHAMBERS, ) 
City Hall, Kingston. § 


I will convene a Meeting in pursuance with the above Re- 
quisition, in the City Hall, on Wednesday evening next, at 


64 o'clock. 
O. S, GILDERSLEEVE, 
: Mayor. 
28TH Fepruary, 1861. 


5 
City Hatz, 6TH Marcu, 1861. 


The meeting was very largely attended, evincing great pub- 
lic interest in the important question of University Reform. 
It was, in fact, as stated in the Daily Whig, the most influ- 
ential public meeting of the inhabitants that has ever been 
held in Kingston, and the greatest unanimity characterized 
the proceedings. Among those present, were observed 
the Honble. Alexander Campbell, M. L. C., Hon. John 
Hamilton, M. L. C., Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q. C., the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Stuart, Colonel Cameron, Drs. Stewart, Dickson, 
Yates, Fowler and Lavell, Wm. Ferguson, Esq., the Rev. 
Principal Leitcb, Rev. Dr. Ryerson, John Paton, Esq., the 
Rev. Mr. Rogers, St. James’, the Rev. A. Stewart, Rev. Dr. 
Machar, W. G. Hinds, Esq., Bank of Upper Canada, Andrew 

Jrummond, Esq., Montreal Bank, Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. Mr. 
Pollard, George Davidson, Esq., J. Creighton, Esq., Rev. Mr. 
Jeffrey, H. Skinner, Esq., Sheriff Corbett, Rev. President 
Nellis, Professors George, Williamson, Mowat, Weir and 
Lawson, John Fraser, Esq., Chas. S. Ross, Esq., Commercial 
Bank, William Anglin, Esq., J. OReilly, Esq., S. Muckle- 
ston, Ksq., H. Skinner, Esq., John Rowlands, Esq., and 
many other leading citizens, the City Hall being densely filled. 

The Mayor took the chair at 7 o’clock, and, having consti- 
tuted the meeting, said: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Jn consequence of an urgent 
requisition which was received by me, as Mayor of this City, 
requesting me to convene a meeting in the City Hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the subject of University 
deform, I have taken the necessary steps for carrying this 
wish into effect; and I have no doubt that you will receive 
from gentlemen who are now present a full exposition of that 
important question. 


THE VERY REV. PRINCIPAL LEITCH’S ADDRESS. 


The Rey. Principal Leitch rose to address the meeting. Dr. 
Leitch said—the resolution which I hold in my hand, reads 
thus: “That it is desirable that the system of higher educa- 
tion established in Upper Canada be rendered more national 
in its efforts and results than it has hitherto been, and that 
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these objects can be best obtained by means of collegiate in- 
stitutions established in different parts of the Province; and 
that the apportionment of the University endowment should 
be made so as to grant a fair share of public aid to such Col- 
leges. 

an public feeling which has led Your Worship to call 
this meeting is one that does the greatest credit, not only to 
Kingston, but to Canada at large. “Tt indicates the growth of 
a national and patriotic spirit. “Tt j is naturally to be expected, 
that in the early history of a country, embracing many nation- 
alities and creeds, local interests should for a “time predomi- 
nate over nationa al, and that patriotic feelings should be kept 
in abeyance by those of a less generous kind—by mere sec- 
tional feelings ; but a stranger on landing in Canada ana 
mingling with the people is surprised and delighted to find 
that the spirit of national unity has made such progress, and 
that the country has nearly outiived the panes of individual 
and local grasping. Were it not for this rising spirit of 

nationality the spectacle of this large and influential meeting 
could not be presented this evening. And happy is it fora 
country when such a spirit arises. “The growth of patriotism 
is like the development of a new moral sense, and practices 
that would be tolerated or winked at at an earlier period, are 
condemned as compromising the national honor. But the 
national spirit may be strong, and yet it may be long before 
it gains practical ascendancy over the local’and the selfish. 
It must, generally, conquer every inch of ground before it 
can repose in triumph. ‘There are usually four stages in 
the history of a new country before it achieves a complete 
nationality. The first is the reign of the individual, when 
some one possessed of great natural sagacity and adminis- 
trative ability virtually governs the country. But this narrow 
basis cannot last long, and the individual gives way to the 
reign of the family ;_ but the family compact can only be a 
very transitory stage. The sphere must still widen, and the 
family yields to some one dominant city, which, by its com- 
merce or its population, has gained an ascendancy. We are 
now passing through the last stage, when the purely local 
and selfish policy is forced to give way to the national and 
patriotic. 


I mention these stages of national development merely that 
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the University question may be more fully understood. This 
question affords the best illustration of the contest between 
the good and the evil principle, between the national and the 
local, the philanthropic and the selfish. The munificent Uni- 
versity endowment was, originally, a royal grant of land, and 

vas a gift to the Province generally. There was no local 
restriction whatever ; but it had to pass through the ordeal 
of all the forms of local and _ self-aggtandizing power, so 
that the Province as a whole has never as yet come into 

ossession of the gift. Act after Act has been passed by the 
pemeiincial Parliament to wrest it from the grasp of local 
power and consecrate it to its rightful purposes. But how- 
ever well intended these measures were, some sinister influ- 
ence always defeated their object. And this vast national 
endowment has been employed merely to aggrandise one city, 
and a very small section of the community. 


Some elementary explanations may be necessary to the 
full understanding of the question. Much confusion has 
arisen from not clearly distinguishing between a University 
and a Oollege. Sometimes they are virtually identical, but, 
in this question, it is absolutely necessary to draw aclear line 
of distinction. When they are distinct bodies, the Univer- 
sity is simply the examining and certifying body—the certifi- 
cate being termed a degree. The College is the teaching 
body. In some cases it is of little consequence, though the 
University and the College should be one and the same body. 
In other cases it is of vital importance that they should be 
totally distinct. The point may be illustrated by the case of 
ordinary schools. If aman sets up a private school of his own, 
he is both teacher and examiner—College and University =; 
and no harm can result as long as parents can judge of the 
efficiency of his teaching. They are really his inspectors. But 
suppose the Corporation of Kingston agreed to support a 
certain number of schools, and to pay the schoolmasters ac- 
cording to their efficiency, it would never do to make a 
teacher his own inspector, or the inspector of the other teach- 
ers. ‘I'he inspector must be a party wholly independent of 
the individual teachers. In the Universities of Scotland, the 
University of Dublin, and the Universities of Canada, the 
University and the College are practically the same, as, in 
most cases, they are supported by their own private funds. 
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But when Colleges form part of a national scheme, supported 
by state endowment, it is absolutely necessary that the imspect- 
ing, examining and certifying body should be independent of 
the Colleges, or, at least, if the Colleges are represented, they 
must be impartially represented. The University of London 
is a good illustration of the inspecting body being totally distinct 
from the teaching bodies or Colleges. If the inspecting body 
be also empowered to distribute the funds amongst the various 
teaching bodies, it is doubly important that it should be so dis- 
tinct as to be above all suspicion. The University needs no 
imposing buildings. Itcan transact its business in an ordinary 
office. Special buildings are required only for Colleges. The 
University may meet at any distance from the Colleges: For 
example, if it was thought necessary, it would be quite possible 
to affiliate all the Colleges of Canada to the University of 
London. ‘The examination papers could be sent out to Canada, 
and only one trustworthy person would be required to see that 
the papers were fairly submitted to the students. The papers 
with the students’ answers would be returned to the University 
of London, and degrees awarded according to merit. This 
plan, while costing only a merely nominal sum, would have 
given much greater satisfaction and security for impartiality 
than the plan adopted at Toronto. Ido not mean to advocate 
such a scheme. I hope we will yet see a national uni- 
versity of ourown; but I give this illustration to show the 
nature of the functions of a university. The term degree when 
used in connection with the University of Toronto requires 
some explanation. The natural meaning of the degree of M.A. 
or B. A. is that it certifies that the party has gone through a 
college course of study, and that he has creditably acquitted 
himself. It does not certify that he is more learned or wiser 
than meri who have not received a college education. Its essen- 
tial character is to certify the fact that he has received a college 
education. The non-natural sense of the term degree, as used 
and acted upon at Toronto, is that it may apply to men who 
never were within the walls of a college, or received any college 
training. The degree is there merely a certificate that he has 
passed an examination, not that he has received a college train- 
ing. This is a mere question of definition of terms, but the 
practical and mora! question is, Has the University of Toronto 
implemented its engagement by giving degrees which cost Iit- 
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tle more than the paper, when it received ample funds to 
give the costly substance as well as the cheap symbol, the edu- 
cation as well as the certificate? Are not such degrees illegal 
by the statute! The next term requiring definition is student; 
I was long perplexed myself, end I know many others who have 
been similarly perplexed, as to the real state of the attendance of 
students. A flood of light is thrown on the matter by the mean- 
ing attached to the word student in the Toronto returns. Ac- 
cording to the natural meaning of the word, a student at a uni- 
versity is one who regularly attends classes during the day, and 
spends his nights in study. This is by no means the meaning 
of the word at Toronto. The student may never hear a single 
lecture, never perform a college exercise. He may be all the 
year round a store-keeper in some distant town. He has only to 
put his name in the University books, go through an examina- 
tion, receive probably a sum of money in hand, called a scholar- 
ship, and he ranks as a student. Ifhe is an industrious young 
man the £30 may be useful in adding to his stock in trade :. if 
he be a fast young man it will aid him in leading a gay life, 
but there is no obligation whatever to submit to any college at- 
tendance or discipline. There is still another novel meaning 
attached to the word student. Dr.. Williamson, as part of the 
obligation of the college to the Corporation of Kingston, will 
deliver a short course of lectures on astronomy to the public, 
and it is to be hoped that hundreds of the people will attend. 
Now if Queen’s College imitate the example of Toronto you will 
be all returned as occasional students, our institution will be 
proved to be in a most flourishing condition! ‘The real test 
of the state of a University is the number of bona fide students 
going through a regular course of college instruction and pro- 
ceeding toa degree in one of the faculties, and not the number 
of qguasz students which may be exhibited by novel definitions. 
I have now to some extent cleared the ground. With these de- 
finitions of terms we shall be better able to understand the dis- 
cussion to-night. | 3 

There are two grand essential requisites of a national system 
of higher education ; first, that there should be one University 
with a plurality of Colleges, the Colleges being situated in the 
most important localities throughout the country ; and secondly, 
that the endowment and affiliation of Colleges should be on 
the ground . of equal religious a In short, the basis of 
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nationality is a diversity of Colleges and equality of religious 
rights. ‘The necessity of Colleges in different parts of the coun- 
try is so obvious that unless it were to cover a misappropriation: 
of the public money, a contrary view would never be thought of. 
In France there is but one University, but twenty-six affiliated 
Golleges. In Scotland there are four Colleges in different parts 
of the country. In England the whole country is studded over 
with Colleges. ‘There are about fifty institutions affiliated: to 
the University of London. The British Government, when 
lately establishing Colleges in Ireland, did not endow merely 
one College in a single locality, but they endowed three in differ- 
ent localities, superintended and examined by one University 
Board ; and there is no country in the world in which the incon- 
venience of having only one College would be more felt than in 
Canada. The first essential element of a national system of 
education is that there be Colleges in different districts of the 
country. But if it is to be a Toronto thing, one College will 
do.. (Cheers). Why should the people of Kingston not have 
the same advantage as the people of ‘l'oronto in getting educa- 
tion cheap, and having their sons educated under their own eye. 
The advantage of having Colleges in different centres is shown 
by the fact, that from the city of Kingston: alone, there are 
upwards of sixty bona jide students attending Queen’s College, 
which is more than one-third of the whole number. Only a 
small fraction of this number could enjoy the advantage of a 
College education were they compelled to go for it to Toronto. 
(Cheers.) District Colleges not only afford an opportunity, but 
diffuse a taste, for higher education. There are other advantages 
besides the mere teaching, to which the other University seats 
have an equal right. There is an excellent library in the Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, to which the people of Toronto have 
full access. Why should the people of Kingston not have the 
same advantage ? (Cheers.) A museum has been expensively 
fitted up, chiefly for the benefit of the people of Toronto. These 
are important educational appliances for the people at large. 
Why should the people of Kingston not have a similar adyan- 
tage in connection with her University? And so in regard to 
the vast sums which go to the benefit of the citizens of Toronto. 
Ido not grudge the people of Toronto their advantages, but 
I would have them shared with the other University seats: 
(Applause. ) 
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Again, a plurality of Colleges is absolutely essential for 
heathful competition. In commerce competition is healthful, 
but in Academic institutions itzis far more necessary. There 
is nothing like competition in education. (Cheers.) At Oxford 
there are twenty-six distinct Colleges, and if there is room for 
80 many competing Colleges within one square mile, surely 
there is room for three or four within the two hundred thousand 
square miles of Upper Canada. ‘To unite the district Colleges 
into a national institution, it 1s necessary that there should be 
a University Board which should alone have the power of 

ranting degrees to the students from the various Colleges. The 

niversity Board should consist of but a small number of per- 
sons, so that the responsibility might be greater, and that they 
should be able to hold their meetings at any of the College 
seats as might be desired. Or perhaps the simplest plan 
would be to allow each College with University powers to con- 
fer degrees, but only on those students who, on the report of 
authorised examiners, were declared qualified,—the examiners 
being of course supposed to examine the students at their own 
College. The manner of carrying out the plan is unimportant, 
provided no College be allowed to exercise any influence in 
its own favor or against the other Colleges. 

The other essential requisite of a national University is that 
an equality of religious rights should be scrupulously ob- 
served. Canada, by her whole history and Constitution, is 
pledged to religious liberty. No individual or institution is 
to be proscribed on account of religion; all are to be held as 
qualified to serve the State, and the service of no one is to be 
rejected because of his yeligion. Ifa soldier offers to enlist 
in the army to fight for his Queen and country, his services 
are not rejected on the discovery that he is an Hpiscopalian, 
a Methodist or a Presbyterian. You simply enquire whether 
his service is needed, and whether he can really give the ser- ~ 
vice required. Soin regard to secular education, when an in- 
dividual offers his services, the only question should be, are 
his services needed, and can he give the service required, 
And what holds in regard to individuals should hold also 
with institutions. The State in Canada has declared that it 
does not require religious teaching ; therefore, in the affili- 
ated Colleges no endowment can be expected for the teach- 
jag of theology, and where there is a theological faculty 
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it must be supported from other sources. But if the Colleges 
can give all that is required in the way of secular education, 
why should they be proscribed for their religion. The state 
says—we want only secular education; our youth must be 
admitted to all the advantages of the College without any 
test; they must be able to take degrees’ without any test; 
they must have no denominational teaching or religious exer- 
cises imposed upon them without consent of their guardians, 
and, to secure the widest choice of teachers, you must impose 
no test upon the secular professors. Now, if a district college 
agrees to all this, would it not be the worst kind of sectarian- 
ism to say—No, you are an Episcopalian, Methodist or Pres- 
byterian; you belong toa denomination, and therefore we 
cannot accept your services. No system can be national 
which ignores the fundamental element of our national lib- 
erty—ihe equal rights of all denominations, (Cheers.)  Dis- 
trict Colleges and equal religious rights form the two grand 
essenual elements of a national education; but there is anoth: 
er principle which ought also to be recognized, viz. the prin- 
ciple of aiding localities in proportion as they can aid them- 
selves. (Cheers.) Government aid should be given merely 
to stimulate local effort. This is the principle of the common 
school education of Canada. Government gives merely to 
supplement local liberality. And why should it not be ap- 
plied to the higher education? The present existence of so 
many Colleges raised by voluntary effort, shows that there is 
sufficient educational vitality in the Province to carry out the 
principle. ‘I'he present University endowment would goa 
great way indeed, if each locality was bound to contribute in 
proportion to the sum demanded. If Toronto was to con- 
tribute in proportion to its wealth and importance, it would 
take a truer interest in the efliciency of its College, and a 
large sum would be liberated for the diffusion of academic ed: 
ucation throughout Canada. 

When I first turned my attention to the question I was 
disposed to lay all the blame upon the statute, as empowering 
the University of Toronto to alienate the endowment from 
its legitimate purpose. But after carefully examining it, I 
am convinced that it was conceived in the best spirit, with 
truly national aims. It was one of the many but. abortive 
attempts to rescue the University from its purely local and 
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sectional character, and make it a national and catholic insti: 
tution. In the Act of 1853 the voice of the Province pro- 
tested against the monopoly. All the essential elements of 
nationality are recognised in that Act. Inthe preamble 
we have the following words: ‘‘Whereas the enactments, 
hereinafter repealed, have failed to effect the end proposed by 
the Legislature in passing them, inasmuch as no College or 
educational institution has under them become affiliated to 
the University to which they relate, and many parents and 
otkers are deterred by the expense and other causes from 
sending the youth under their charge to be educated in a large 
city, distant in many cases from their homes; and, whereas, 
from these and other causes, many do and will prosecute and 
complete their studies in various parts of the province, to 
whom it is just and right to afford facilities for obtaining 
those scholastic honors and rewards which their diligence and 
efficiency deserve, and thereby encourage them and others to 
persevere in the pursuit of knowledge and sound learning.” 
Here the necessity of district colleges is clearly recognized 
both on account of the expense of going to Toronto, and on 
account of its being a large city, ‘The mention of the large- 
ness of the city unmistakeably points to the scruples of par- 
ents in regard to the temptations of large cities, and the ex- 
perience of all countries shows that the largest cities are not 
the most advantageous localities for a University education. 
The Act is equally explicit as to religious proscription. It 
recognizes most fully equal religious rights. But in endeav- 
oring to pull down the local monopoly of the funds, two fatal 
blunders were committed, and to these all the subsequent 
evils can he ascribed. The first error was in regard to the 
apportionment ofthe endowment. In the first draft of the 
bill, a provision was made for the affiliated Colleges receiving 
a certain fixed amount of endowment. 'T'his was altered, pro- 
bably at the suggestion of some astute counsellor, who hinted 
that the other Colleges might get a larger share if they would 
just allow Toronto to take as much as it needed, and: that 
they would get every farthing of the surplus. Whoever the 
adviser was, he, no doubt, had great faith in- the absorbing 
owers of public bodies, and foresaw that the surplus would 
be purely an imaginary quantity. But then, the sum was so 
enormous that it appeared ta be beyond all power of absorp: 
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tion by a single College with a single faculty, and that faculty 
with a mere handful of students. In the evidence on the 
University question, Professor Ambry, who carefully sifted 
the matter of students, found that the average number of 
bona fide matriculated students for the three previous years 
was 48. But at the commencement, the number was much 
smaller. The problem was to spend the whole endowment 
in teaching this handful of students. The present annual re- 
venue is about £15,000 or £16,000, but were it not for the im- 
mense sums sunk in the University buildings and the lands 
alienated to the city of Toronto, the revenue would be about 
£20,000 yearly. By the University College calendar, the 
average annual number of dona fide graduates, that is, gradu- 
ates who have actually studied at University College, is 8. 
At this rate, each graduate has cost the country £2,500. 
That is, the regular collegiate education of a single student 
has cost about as much as the annual revenue of Queen’s Col- 
lege with 4 faculties, 14 Professors and 170 bona /ide students. 
If we take into account the capital sum squandered, the cost of 
each graduate will amount to the enormous sum of £4,300. 
You can conceive the dismay with which the University con- 
templated the possibility of solving a problem which should 
lead to such an astounding result—the problem to spend the 
whole revenue without leaving a surplus. At first they 
failed in the attempt, and there was actually a surplus. This 
surplus was not handed over tothe other Colleges as the stat- 
ute required, as there was a growing confidence in their 
power of spending. There was now a plan adopted by 
which the solution of the problem was made more practica- 
ble, which was to operate upon the capital so that the annual 
sum should not be of an unmanageable amount. Nearly 
. £100,000 of the capital was at once, and illegally, wiped out 
by sinking this sum in a vast pile of ornamental buildings, 
which were not at allneeded. A valuable grant of land was 
also made over to the city of Toronto. This waste of the 
capital is going on at such a rate, that if it be not speedily 
arrested, there will be no national endowment to distribute, 
and the revenue will sink to such a sum that no one will 
deny that itis hardly adequate to support one college and one 
faculty. The problem of the University will thus be solved, 
but at what a loss to Canada! ‘There is no time for delay if 
the nation is to rescue any part of this munificent fund. 
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_ While this waste is indeed a serious charge, yet much can 
be said to mitigate the severity of the judgment of the publie: 
The statute must bear some of the blame, though it by no 
means sanctioned the waste of the capital, which is by far the 
most serious charge. It was by far too great a temptation 
for any corporate body to make it the judge of its own wants; 
and to ask it to help itself freely out of the public purse with- 
out any limit. If this corporation has succumbed to the 
temptation; let us not forget that it was led into temptation 
by the too generous confidence of the statute. It is wrong to 
put too great a strain upon the individual conscience, and 
doubly so to try too much the corporate conscience. 

The other blunder, that of so constituting the University 
as to admit of the College being identified with it, facilitated 
this waste of the fund. The College was the absorbing me- 
dium; and the University, which was simply the College in 
another eharacter, supplied the funds for this absorption: The 
result was such as might be anticipated from human or rather 
corporate weakness, 

Had the other Colleges entitled to the surplus merely lost 
their share of the endowment; the matter would be of com- 
paratively small moment ; but the national funds were em- 
ployed in such a way as was calculated to ruin them did they 
not supply a real national want. 

To understand how the matter worked, let us again take 
the illustration of ordinary schools. Suppose the Corpora- 
tion of Kingston agreed to aid four or five schools in differ- 
ent wards of the city, and to divide a thousand pounds among 
them ; and let us suppose that instead of employing an inde- 
pendent inspector and examiner, they gave the thousand 
pounds to one of the schoolmasters and said to him: ‘“ Hx- 
amine your own school, and take as much of the thousand 
pounds as you need, and when you have supplied your own 
wants, you can divide the surplus among the others, accord- 
mg to their efficiency, of which you are the judge.” The 
favored individual finds that he cannot do with a farthing 
less than the whole sum, so he goes to his brethren and says 
that he is sorry he cannot give them any money, but, being a 
conscientious man, that he is willing to give his opinion of 
the schools and scholars. (Cheers.) Would not this be ad- 
ding insult to injury ? But this is not all. Let us suppose 
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that he uses the money to the injury of the other schools. 
To maintain his position and his right to the whole sum it is 
necessary, if possible, to put down the other schools by draw- 
ing away their scholars, and he uses the money which should 
have gone to these schools for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. He charges no fees, and he advertises this in the 
district of the other schools. This does not succeed, and he 
advances another step. He not only offers education without 
fees, but he actually offers a sum of money in hand to induce 
scholars to attend his school. This is certainly strong enough, 
but there is a lower depth still. Finding that children will 
not leave théir own districts to attend his school, he gives 
them a sum.of money in hand and says: “ You need not 
attend any school at all. If you come to me onte in the year, 
I will hear you say alesson. I will give you a certificate, 
which will serve your ptirpose just as well as if you had at- 
tended your district school: You may indeed attend a dis- 
trict school; but then I am the exariiiner, and I will examine 
you in lessons very different from, though easier, than those 
you get at the district school, so that you have a better chance 
of passing if you don’t attend at all.’ If this plan succeeds, 
thescholar, who now may be apprenticed to some tradesman, 
is returned as a scholar to the corporation, and a plea made 
out for monopoly. The result of the transaction is, that the 
injured school loses a scholar, the monopolising school gains 
a scholar in name, and the scholar himself, while he gains a 
sum of money, loses his education. We have only to change 
the schools into colleges, and make one of these colleges, 
namely, University College, the inspector; and we have a 
representation of the actual state of matters. This institution 
has not onlymonopolised the common fund, but employed 
it, not intentionally 1t may be, but yet in such a way as was 
calculated to ruin the other colleges, and the principle of 
monopoly neéessitated this: No fees arecharged. Sums of 
money in the shape of scholarships are given, (there are 
sixty at £30 each) to induce young men to attend, and when 
they will not attend, they may still have the £80, work at 
their trade in some remote part of the Province, and after a 
few examinations, for the bona fide character of which there is 
‘ ho proper guarantee, they receive degrees, though they never 
were within the walls of the college. Perhaps the worst fea- 
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turé of the case is, as shewn in the. evidence at Quebec, the 
lowering of the standard of education which the unendowed- 
Colleges had struggled to maintain, though strongly tempted » 
to increase their students and their fees, by acting otherwise. 

The rich corporation, to make out a case for monopoly, must 

have students somehow, and it did not scruple to approxi- 

mate its standard of education to that of the Grammar School 

or Commercial Academy, that it might recruit its numbers 

from the same sources, The money that was meant to ele- 

vate education; was thus employed to lower it, and the very 

principle of the monopoly demanded this. To maintain the 

monopoly, the University must have a show of students, and 

to induce students it not only offers large money induce: 

ments but lowers the standard of education. Unless the 

other colleges had some real root in the soil of Canada, they» 
could not have stood till now such assaults, With their lim- 

ited means they had a sacred regard for the dignity of liter- 

ature, and they have triumphantly proved that Canada is 

ready to stand by them in asserting a higher standard than 

the principle of monopoly will admit of. 

One of the arguments found necessary to cover the 
monopoly of Toronto is that the other colleges claiming a 
share of the endowment are denominational. Now, ‘it is 
difficult to see what is meant by this. We deny that they 
are denominational in any sensé which ought to exclude 
them from a share of the grant; There is undoubtedly» 
a denominational faculty at Trinity and Queen's College, 
but no one has asked a share of the grant for. their 
support. The faculties of arts, and law and medicine, are 
quite distinct, and it is only for them that we claim a share of: 
the endowment. The teaching is not restricted to any de- 
nomination. Students of all denominations may attend with: 
out signing any creed: Thereis no denominational teaehing. 
The secular Professors do not require to take a test either in 
Queen’s College or Victoria College. In Queen’s College, the 
number of Professors in arts, law and medicine, not be- 
longing to the Church of Scotland, is greater than the num: 
ber of those who belong to it. The only denominational eles 
ment is that the Board of. Trustees are members of the Scotch’ 
Church. But the public have to do, not with the denomina-: 
tion of the men who offer the article wanted, but with the 
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quality of the article itself. Suppose that government adver: 
vertised for tenders for government stores, and that the offer- 
ers appeared with samples of their goods, would it be just to 
say to oneman: Your flour is certainly of the best quality, 
but you are an Episcopalian, and we don’t want denomina- 
tional flour ; to another, your broad-cloth is unexception- 
able, but you are a Methodist, and we don’t want denomina- 
tional broad-cloth. But a third man comes, and being asked; 
his denomination, says that he is Episcopalian and 
Methodist, Jew and Mahomedan; that all creeds are alike to 
him ; he is pronounced to be the right man, and a liberal, 
honest fellow. His non-denominational flour and broad-cloth 
are passed without inspection, and he is told to charge his 
own price. Every man would condemn such practice as ex- 
clusive sectarian dealing, It is the proscription of a man for 
his religion. Now this is precisely the sectarian policy on 
which the University of Toronto has proceeded in excluding 
all colleges from the share of the endowment except one, 
which, after all, is a denominational one+the denomination 
being creedless ; and let it be remembered that, of all denom~- 
inations,the most bitter and intolerant are the non-religious or 
creedless; The denominations that have established Colleges, 
and they form the vast majority of the population of the Pro- 
vince, undoubtedly think denominational Colleges best, but 
they do not ask the state to endow them because they are 
denominational, but because they can do the work required. 
They say to the state, if you must ignore religion altogether, 
carry out the principle fairly. Do not support this mon- 
opoly on religious grounds. Do not endow the University 
of Toronto because it has a negative religious creed, while 
you reject the claims of others because they have a positive 
religious creed. Be consistent and exclude religious grounds 
altogether. Ignore negative as well as positive ereeds. Let 
the endowment be solely on the ground of doing the work 
required, and let the same test of efficiency be applied to all. 

-It may be argued that though Queen’s. College is not 
denominational in teaching or in professors, that, after all, 
it is, in result, denominational. Now, tried by this test, 
Queen’s College is much less denominational than Univer- 
sity College. From an analysis of students given in the 
evidence on the University question, it appears that one- 
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half of the students of University College belong’ to’ the 
single body of Presbyterians. The advantage of this munifi- 
cent endowment is enjoyed chiefly by this one body. He 
did not find fault with this, he was naturally proud of the 
sagacity of his countrymen in getting the lion’s share and in 
turning this endowment to the gratuitous education of their 
ministers while other bodies have to expend large sums 
for the support of Colleges. (Cheers.) Queen's College was 
by no means so denominational in its results, The number 
of students belonging to the Church of Scotland, exclusive 
of those in the Divinity Halil, is only about one-fourth of the 
whole number. It has been argued in favor of the non-reli- 
gious character of the system of Toronto, that although 
Protestant families might send their sons to a denominational 
college, you could never expect Roman Catholics to do this, 
Now, what is the actual state of the case? Why, that thé 
proportion of Roman Catholics is four times greater at Queen’s 
College than at University College, and this can readily be 
understood. Any conscientious Roman Catholic would much 
rather run the risk of having his son’s Catholicism shaken at 
a denominational college, than have his very Christianity 
sapped in the cold chilling atmosphere of a religiousless col- 
lege. (Applause.) 

While ascribing the failure of the University endowment 
to the monopolising spirit of the city of Toronto, it would be 
but fair to acknowledge the fact that a better spirit is rising 
there, and that there are many citizens of Toronto who’ as 
deeply deplore the whole matter as any true-hearted Canadian 
can do, and are anxious for areform. Above all, can we for- 
get the fact that it was a Toronto man who, amidst the bitter 
and ungenerous obloquy of his fellow citizens, had the patriot- 
ism to expose in its true colors this scandalous monopoly, 
which compromised the honor of his native land, and threw 
discredit on the cause of learning. Dr: Ryerson has raised 
an imperishable monument to himself in the Common School 
System of Canada, and only one thing more was necessary: to 
complete the obligation of a grateful country. To that task; 
the reform of the higher education of the country, he has 
bent his energies, and he will be untrue to his antecedents’ if 
he relax his efforts before he has accomplished his purpose. 
Before sitting down I would only remark that I have scrupux 
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lously avoided any remark that would reflect on the efficiency 
of the accomplished, professors in University College. No- 
thing could be further from my purpose than to disparage the 
teaching in that institution. Indeed the teaching, even ac- 
cording to the reduced standard, is the great redeeming feature 
of the whole matter ; for one is glad to find something real 
amid so much that is hollow. I would give the professors the 
credit for a desire to have other colleges placed in a position 
of fair and honorable rivalry, and I am sure they would be 
ultimate gainers by submitting to a reform which, by raising 
the standard of education and extending its influence, would 
vindigate the honor of the nation and elevate learning in the 
estimation of the people. 

The Rev. Principal Leitch then moved the adoption of the 
first Resolution, and concluded his eloquent address amidst 
loud and continued applause. 

The Resolution was seconded by John Fraser, Esq. 

His Worship the Mayor having again read the Resolution, 
and put the same to the meeting, it was carried, with great 
cheering. 


HON, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S SPEECH. 


The Hon. Alexander Campbell rose to moye the second 
Resolution :— | 

“ That the University of Toronto, although monopolizing 
the ample national endowment, granted for higher education, 
has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated by 
its establishment ; that no chartered colleges have been in- 
duced to affiliate themselves to it; that its benefits have 
been restricted chiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and 
that the entire expenditure of the national endowment 
through it and University College does not reach the people 
at large, for whose benefit such an endowment was intended.” 

In rising to move the resolution, the Hon. Mr. Campbell] 
took occasion to express his pleasure at the interest which 
was manifested .in this question of education by the people 
of Kingston. It was a great pleasure to those who had to 
speak, to know that the large audience then before him had 
been called together by the simple announcement that such a 
meeting would be held, and sacens the placards, the adver: 
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tisements, the newspaper paragraphs, and the machinery gen- 
erally employed for the purpose of calling together meetings 
of that kind, They would be charged, he had no doubt, 
with being actuated by local interests and feelings. That to. 
some extent would be true ; they were interested in Queen’s 
College, which exercised an important influence in this local- 
ity and throughout the country, and on these grounds they 
were interested in its welfare. The people of Kingston for 
their resources and population had taken no mean part in its 
creation. ‘They had sat by its cradle, they had witnessed the 
struggles of its youth, and they hoped to see it in its vigor- 
ous manhood. (Cheers.) Its usefulness endeared it to the 
people of this city and tothe people of the Province, But let 
it not be supposed that because they had these interests and 
acknowledged it frankly, that their views were altogether 
narrow and selfish ; the aim of this agitation was to bring 
home to every family in Canada, so far as may be consistent 
with a University education, the benefits of an endowment 
intended for the whole of Upper Canada for that purpose. 
The general scope of their ideas was not selfish, was not 
local ; it was not that they wished to obtain a portion of the 
public money for Queen’s College alone, but to diffuse over 
the whole of Canada the good intended for the whole of 
Canada, (Hear, hear, and cheers.) The resolution with 
which he had been entrusted was one which required a 
copious use of figures, and he begged their indulgence for 
troubling them in this particular, while he would endeavour 
to show what was the extent of this University endowment 
and what might have been done with it. The commence: 
ment of this endowment originated many years ago, in 1827 
or 1828. The first charter for a University was granted by 
a Royal Charter of His Majesty George IV. on the 15th. of 
March, 1828, which established a University at or near York 
(Toronto) almost exclysively devoted to the interests of the 
Church of England, The Bishop of the Diocese was ap- 
pointed Visitor, and the Governor of the Province Chancellor ; 
the President of the University was required to be one in 
Holy Orders of the Church of England.—The Professors were 
to be members of the same church, who had signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles. No religious test or qualification was required 
of students, except from those in Divinity. To this Univer- 
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sity of King’s College real estate was granted limited to 
£15,000 per annum. In the reat absence then as now of 
any dominant Church in Canada, it was not long before the 
exclusive character of this College attracted the attention of 
the people and government of this country. In answer to 
the representations which were sent home, a despatch was 
sent out by the then Colonial Secretary, (since Lord Goder- 
ich,) dated Nov. 8, 1832, in which the Legislature was asked 
by the Crown to consider in what manner the said Univer- 
sity could be best constituted for the general advantage of 
society ; and in 1837 the Legislature, ‘‘to meet the desire 
and circumstances of the colony,” abolished the Church of 
England clauses in the charter. In 1849 the alterations hay- 
ing been found insufficient, and because a University for the 
advancement of learning in Upper Canada, established upon 
principles calculated to conciliate the confidence and insure 
the support of all classes and denominations of her Majesty’s 
subjects, would, under the blessing of Divine Providence, en- 
courage the pursuit of literature, science and art, and thereby 
greatly tend to promote the best interests, religious, moral 
and intellectual, of the people at large,” the University 
of Toronto was substituted for King’s College, and the pre- 
amble of the act making this change, further but vainly 
recited, ‘it was hoped that the evil consequences of frequent 
appeals to Parliament on the subject of the constitution and 
government of the University would be avoided.” Under 
the new arrangement there was to be no faculty of divinity, 
but faculties of law, medicine and arts, and all existing col- 
leges with University powers were invited to affiliate on sur- 
rendering all such powers, save in the faculty of divinity ; 
and upon doing this they might send a member to the senate, 
—The act also provided for four scholarships to each county, 
two to be endowed by the University upon two being en- 
dowed by the county municipality. In 1853 there occurred 
another change, and the preamble of the act for that year 
recites for what causes this was undertaken: ‘ Whereas the 
enactments kereinafter repealed have failed to effect the end 
proposed by the Legislature in passing them, inasmuch as 
no college or educational institution hath under them become 
affiliated to the University to which theyrelate ; and many pa: 
rents and others are deterred by the expense and other causes 
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from sending the youth under their charge to be educated in a 
large city, distant, in many cases, from their homes, and 
whereas from these and other causes many do and will pros- 
ecute their studies in other institutions in various parts of the 
Province, to whom it is just and right fo afford facilities for 
obtaining those scholastic honors and rewards which their 
diligence and proficiency may deserve,” and again, “ whereas 
experience has proved the principles embodied in her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Charter for the University of London to be 
well adapted for the attainment of the objects aforesaid, and 
for removing the difficulties and objections referred to.” By 
this Act of 1853 all other colleges were recognized ; the Uni- 
versity was empowered to examine and confer degrees upon 
theft students. All the colleges were to be affiliated, and 
they were not asked to abrogate their own University pow- 
ers, but to hold them in abeyance only, and their students 
might hold University scholarships. University College was 
constituted in the same Act as a separate corporation. The 
Governor was empowered to assign such portion of the lands 
vested by the Act in the Crown as he might think necessary ; 
and by clause fifty-seven, the Governor in Council may 
authorize such permanent improvements or additions to the 
buildings on the said property as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the said institutions respectively. By section 54 
it is provided that any surplus of the said University fund 
remaining at the end of any year after defraying the expenses 
payable out of the same, shall constitute a fund to be appropriated 
by Parliament.for academic education in Upper Canada. This 
clause was substituted for another in the bill, making a spe- 
cific grant to existing colleges in Upper Canada, on condition’ 
of surrendering their University powers, the sum to be 
granted having been left blank. ay 
To pursue the history of the College afterwards will per- 
haps tresspass too much on the course of other gentlemen 
who are to speak, and therefore I will not follow it up ex- 
eepting incidentally, but rather direct attention to some points 
in my resolution, That resolution is: 
_ 2 “That the University of Toronto, although monopoliz- 
ing the ample national endowment, granted for higher educa< 
tion, has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated 
by its establishment; that no chartered colleges have been in 
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duced to affiliate themselves to it; that its benefits have beéa 
restricted chiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and that, 
the entire expenditure of the national endowment through it 
and University College does not reach the people at large, for’ 
whose benefit such endowment was intended.” 

Now you will see in the first place, the truth of the con- 
eluding sentence of this resolution is established by the ex- 
tract which I read to you from the despatch of the Home 
Government. The concluding sentence is that the benefit of. 
this endowment was intended for the people at large. But 
besides: asserting that fact, it asserts others; first, that this- 
endowment was ample, and that although the Toronto Uni= 
versity has monopolised it, it has failed to accomplish its ob- 
ject. As to the ample character of this endowment, Dr. Leftch 
has mentioned to you the annual income that might be des 
rived. In addition, I will give the particulars, shewing the 
amount of land originally given to the University, the amount 
of sales and the figures, so that you may judge for yourselves 
of its ample nature. The original endowment of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was 226,000 acres, exclusive of 150 [or 160] 
acres in Toronto, Out of the 226,000 acres there had been 
sold 201,964 acres for $1,332,375, leaving 24,037 acres, re: 
presenting a capital of $168,239, or a total capital of $1,500,- 
634, besides the 150 acres in Toronto known as University 
Park. $1,500,000 at 7 per cent. per annum, would yield an 
annual income of $105,000. This capital of $1,500,634 had 
been diminished by the buildings account $300,000, and it 
would require to complete them, say, $10,000; and the mu- 
‘seum and library $20,000, or a total of $330,000, leaving the 
capital $1,170,634. But to call the capital $1,500,000, at 7 
per cent., it would yield annually $80,500. | 

These figures shew you the noble endowment originally 
conferred, not for the benefit of any class, but for the benefit 
of all classes. That capital if it had not been spent in build: 
ing would have represented an annual interest of $105,000. 
T presume that Dr. Leitch whet speaking of £20,000, meant 
£20,000 sterling, and the figures that I give you are the same. 
But unfortunately for the present generation and for succeed: 
ing generations, this large fund does not remain intact, a part 
is irretrievably gone. It may give character to Toronto, and 
Tacknowledge, that toa great extent, I sympatize with the 
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feeling which induces mankind to embellish places of educa- 
cation, it is a feeling in which we acquiesce; but with refer- 
ence to this fund and in this instance, one must acknowledge 
that the expenditure has been almost unwarrahtable; and in- 
deed, but for certain sanctions of Parliament it would have 
been wholly so. There has been spent upon the building ac: 
count up tothe close of 1859; nearly $300;000, and that 
money which belonged to the whole country, and which was 
given for the benefit of the whole country, has been spent on 
the University of Toronto, which may or may not givea 
higher education to those who frequent it. But it is not 
calculated to do good in the way that those who conferred 
the endownient interided: 1 suppose that perhaps $10;000 
more will be necessary. ‘The Museum and Library have 
been set down as requiring $10,000 more, which is gone: 
That would reduce this capital to $1,170,000: I make allow- 
ance for contingencies, but as Dr. Leitch says, they have a re- 
markable power of speriding. I therefore reduce it to $1,150,000. 
Even that is a noble endowment still left at the disposal of 
Parliament for the purpose of higher education. That this is 
ample we can judge for ourselves, $80,000 a year for the pur- 
pose of higher education: You know the number of students 
of Queen’s College, and you know their attaitiments, and the 
income of that institution is only $11,000; and yet if that 
University las done for higher education what it has with $11,- 
000, what niay not be done with $30,000. Victoria College has al 
so $11,000, Trinity College $12,000. Compare the maguificent: 
eridownient of Toronto University with that of any of these 
Colleges, and conipare the results. I have with: that view 
drawn up a brief statement of the number of unler-graduates: 
and the expenditure in a variety of Colleges in Upper Canada, 
New York and Massachusetts. In Toronto University they 
return 190 students as University Students. Dr. Leitch has 
already explained the usé of that phrase. It is certain that. 
although they return that number, yet there aie in the College 
apparently but an average of 48. But, sir, take the whole ex- 
penditure. There are attending the University either actual 
students, or students from other Colleges, or persons who. do’ 
not attend any College, 190, and they have a revenue of $53,658. 
But that does not give you so true a view as the other. Leave: 
out Toronto University and we the teaching body, University: 
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College, and they have there an average of 48 students ; and 
the revenue expended is nearly $40,000, and yet all that is irre- 
spective of the immense sum devoted to the buildings. 
. In Trinity College they educate 24 students at an expendi- 
ture of $12,000; in. Queen’s College 133 at an expense of 
$11,000; in Victoria College 169 students at an expense of 
$11,000. The number of students in M’Gill College is very 
large, for they have all the Faculties there except Theology, 
and they spent there in 1859, $12,480. In Laval College in 
Quebec, belonging to the Roman Catholics, where the education 
is good and the Professors men of great learning, the expense 
was $16,000. Now these are our own Universities, and the 
expenditure of all of them is below one half, and some of them 
below one fourth that of University College. Take the system 
in New York State, and we can always apply ourselves benefi- 
cially to the examples we find in the States in many respects, 
because. they are a practical and economical people, and as a rule 
they see that they get value for their public money. In the 
State of New York, Columbia College, with 153 students, exs 
pended $58,607, of which $6,515 was earned in the shape of - 
fees; Union College (297 students), $23,317, fees $8,666 ;. 
Hamilton College (134) $2 ,348, fees $1,464 ; Hobart (92) 
$10,479, fees $767 ; University of the city of New York, with 
574 students, (106. collegiate, 129 preparatory and 820 medical 
students, and 10 in schools of art) $13,049, fees $6,720 ; Madi- 
son. 102 students, $10,803. fees $2,246; Rochester, 147 stu- 
dents, $13,507, fees, $4,749. fea 
Ihave got the statistics of several other Colleges. all show- 
ing the same comparative result. 1 will however adduce one 
other instance. Harvard University, near Boston, the oldest 
University on this Continent, and one of whose graduates we 
have the happiness of seeing here to-night in the person of the. 
Venerable Archdeacon, has upon its books 443 under-graduates 
and 453 professional students-—students of law, medicine and 
theology. The total is 896 upon the books, educated at-an ex- 
pense of $64,000, Their education is equal to that of Toronto 
College. I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is beyond doubt 
that this endowment is most ample, estimating its comparative 
amount with the instances I have given, and which are not con- 
fined to Canada but extend to other parts of the world. I wilt 
not, sir, make any comment upon the manner in which this. 
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large endowment is expended, because there is anotlier resolu~ 
tion which aims at that. But I will refer to it cursorily, and 
that not with reference to the amount of extravagance and 
waste, but with reference to those points in my own resolution, 
that the entire expenditure of the national endowment through 
Toronto University and‘College, does not reach the country at 
large. Now the gross revenue of this University was $53,658, 
and the expenditure in the Bursar’s Office is $8,186:68,. 1 
think it is alarge sam; you can judge for yourselves. For 
my part, $53,000 is not a sum to warrant eight thousand dol-: 
lars expense in Collecting it, even where the annual receipts. in- 
clude considerable sums received on account of capital. Of 
University expenses the Bursar’s office, including incidentals, 
was put down at $8,186 89; University officers, $3,026— 
making $11,212 89. The twenty examiners were University 
officers, (but University College occupied their time chiefly; 
and nine of them were College Professors,) received $1,760, half 
of which should be charged to the University and half to the 
College, making $880 ; 66 scholarships (many only charged. 
for a part of the year, but during that part) costing $6,013, one~ 
fourth of which should go to the University and three-fourths 
to the College, $1,503 ; and the prizes in the same proportions, 
$956, or $239 to the University—making the University ac- 
count $13,834 89. The College account would present :— 
proportion of examiners, $880 ; of scholarships, $4,510 ; of: 
prizes, $717 ; 12 Professors, $22,480 ; servants, $3,397 ; sta- 
tionery and printing (including periodicals, $20,953 ; station= 
ery, 2,007 38; advertising, $077 33), $2;794; incidentals, 
$1,313 54; resident and current expenses, $554 31; > outfit: 
and furnishings, $5,676 86, which, at 10 per cent interest,’ 
would be $567—total, $39,232 85. Sundry items :—Resi~ 

ence for director of observatory, $4,340 ; cottages for observers. 
cost $4,762 ; expended on grounds in 1859, $6,256; fuel, 
$1,860 ; observatory salaries (including $1,386 to Prof. Kings 
Ston, who gets a salary as a professor), $3,725 ; fuel for observ- 
atory, $117 ; stationery, $83 ; incidentals of all kinds, $486, 
making an expenditure upon the observatory of $4,411. From 
these charges against the observatory in Toronto the audience 
would be able to judge of the liberality of the proposal of Dr- 
Leitch and his coadjutors in assuming the management and. 
working of the observatory here. (Applause.) From the ac- 
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counts of 1859 it appeared that there were charges in that year 

against the museum of $3,980 ; library, $7,460; buildings, 

$71,961 ; grounds, $6,256 ; museum fittings, $3,270. The 

total expenditures up to December 31, 1859, of capital in secu- 

rities, buildings and library, were $1,117,729 ; and of income, 

$882,927,—shewing that everything is done on the most hand- 

some and liberal scale, and the result is 48 students are edu- 

cated. (Loud cheers.) I would now draw your attention to 
the buildings. They have in England and Ireland several 
Colleges established, whose relative cost will be given by some 
other gentleman. The building in Toronto will cost $350,000. 

The Colleges at Belfast and Cork cost £34,000 and £32,000, 
so that you see this poor young country expends £80,000 where 
in Ireland or England, overflowing with wealth, they expend 
only £32,000. Gentlemen, all this expenditure has had the: 
effect which it could not fail to have, of exhausting all the funds’ 
the University had. In the original Charter of the University 
as it now exists, it was intended that there should bea surplus, 
and I concur in Dr. Leitch’s remarks, that evidence of the most 
conclusive kind is found of the liberal spirit of that Act. In 
the quotation made from the statute by Dr. Leitch it is evident 
that the people who framed that Act did not contemplate or 
desire that the entire expenditure of the endowment fund should 
be made in Toronto, but over all the country, so as to give facil- 
ities to all to gain scholastic attainments. And after estab- 
lishing the University as an examining body and the College 
as a teaching body, they enacted that any surplus remaining at 
the end of the year should constitute “a fund” to be appropri- 
ated by Parliament for academic education in Upper Canada. 
There is the most conclusive evidence that the expenditure was 

not to be confined to Toronto, but, that after a certain sum had 
been appropriated in that way, that the remainder of the fund 
was to be distributed over the Province for the purpose of higher. 
education. Now they have gone on year, after year expending 
the money, so that in later years there has been no surplus. In 
1852 there was a surplus of $22,300, that was intended to be: 
expended in other parts of the Province. It was intended: 
that the people in London and Sarnia, &c., should have the 
benefit of that surplus, but instead of giving it to others they. 
carried it to the credit of theinvestment fund ; in 1853, a sur-. 
plus of $12,148 was carried to the credit of Surplus Fund, 
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In 1854 they had a surplus of $13,475, in 1855, $696, in 
1856 $1370,—and after that, first in 1857 no surplus, in 1858 
nothing, and 1859 nothing, and Mr. Chairman, but for this 
agitation there never would be a surplus again from now to 
the end of the world. (Cheers.) This surplus in 1854,-5,-6, 
would give, were it not otherwise appropriated under the 
ee University administration, a sum of $36,000. The 
ursar is asked, where is that money, and he says it is sup- 
osed to be lying in the Bank of Upper Canada. (Cheers.) 
The supposition that there is money lying in the Bank is 
pleasant, but the reality is more pleasant. (Cheers.) This is: 
the state of matters we desire to remedy. We cannot be 
accused of being illiberal in making the effort. | | 
So much for the endowment; as to the results of this Sys- 
tem, we say that it has failed. It was intended that Colleges 
should affiliate ; none have done so. Rightly or wrongly, 
(as I think, rightly, but rightly or wrongly) people in this 
country prefer Colleges connected with religion, and the de- 
nominations of Canada have taken their ground in this res- 
pect. ‘I'he Church of England has Trinity College; the Meth: 
odists have Victoria College at Cobourg; and, because they 
do not believe in this system, the Roman Catholics have 
Laval College, and the Presbyterians have Queen’s College 
for the same reason ; and these denominations include four- 
fifths of the people of Upper Canada. You have here then 
the strongest evidence to shew that the people of this country 
do prefer Colleges connected with their various religious be- 
liefs. Then, sir, the Toronto University has failed, because 
it has not attracted students from other parts of the country. 
This results perhaps from the distance. People are not rich 
in this country, and do not send their sons there even though 
£30 is offered them, But perhaps they are not satisfied with 
the system. For instance many a man would prefer to send 
his sons to a denominational College not of his own persua- 
sion than to send them to a College where no profession of 
religion was made. It has failed for these and other reasons, 
but principally I think because the system did not concur 
with the feelings of the people on:that very point. It.has 
failed because of its intimate connection with University Col- 
lege, because the two are identical—because the whole of the 
money belonging to the country has heen directed ta that 
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channel. It is not possible that any existing College can 
compete on fair grounds with University College, since it 
spends the whole of the University endowment, charges no 
fees for tuition, spends nearly $6,000 a year in scholarships, 
has a tutor at the public expense to prepare pupils for matri- 
culation, and a preparatory school at $23,200. a year pre- 
paring pupils. How can they compete on these terms? It 
is impossible to suppose that men having due respect for 
themselves would affiliate or compete upon such terms as 
these, and therefore has that system failed. And from these 
causes the truth of the last position in my resolution is mani- 
fest. The leading idea which actuates me in the part which 
I am taking this night is this, that the endowment was in- 
tended for all. And I know of no better means than to as- 
sist the various Colleges which have shewn the abililty and 
the inclination to assist themselves. (Cheers.) These are the 
channels which the people themselves prefer. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have done, and I will add 
this merely that I trust it will not be said that we aim at any 
thing like destruction, that we are governed by any influence 
likely to affect the existence of this large endowment, or: the 
interests of Toronto University or College. We are not here 
for the purpose of abolishing Toronto University or dimin- 
ishing its influence. We wish to increase it. Neither are 
we here for the purpose of destroying this munificent endow- 
ment, but of seeing that it goes in the best channels to ac- 
complish the purposes for which it was intended. Neither 
are we here for the purpose of destroying University College, 
we are actuated by no illiberal principles towards that Col+ 
lege, we are anxious that it should be preserved, that its en- 
dowment should not be taken away. Every one would be 
ready to give a share to University College. Dr. Cook and 
Dr. Ryerson proposed to give it twice as much as they asked 
for any other College. University College is national merely 
in name, because the nation prefers denominational Colleges. 
What we aim at is this, not to destroy this College, but to 
serve the whole and make them useful. We desire that this 
money should not be used in such a manner as to destroy the 
Colleges established in various parts of the country, which it 
wili do if this system is continued, That’is the system which 
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we wish to attack, and not to attack either the University or 
University College, but to serve them all. (Loud cheering.). 
Hon. Mr. Campbell concluded by moving the second reso- 
lution, given above. 
Alexander Cowan, Esq., seconded the resolution, which was 
put to the meeting by His Worship the Mayor, and unani- 
mously carried, with much applause, 


SPEECH OF THE REV. PRESIDENT NELLES, 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, COBOURG. . 


Mr. Mayor,— 


I feel some delicacy, sir, asI am nota citizen of Kingston, in 
addressing this audience, and only do so because of the kind and 
urgent request of the friends at whose desire this :neeting has been 
called. There is scarcely any need of words of mine, after the very. 
able and convincing arguments to which you have already listened. 
Nearly every aspect. of the subject has been presented, and if any 
came to the meeting under doubts, those doubts must have been 
rad much modified, I am called upon to move the following Reso- 

ution :— | 


“ That although the statute made provision that the University 
of Toronto should be separated from University College, the two. 
bodies are now practically identical, so that the University does. not» 
act as a check upon the College ; that in any reformatory. measure 
to maintain a uniform standard of education, and secure the efficiency 
of the Colleges, there should be a central University Board, impar- 
tially constituted or equally connected with the affiliated Colleges.” 


We have, Mr. Mayor, been very much misrepresented during the. 
progress of this University Reform movement. And we have espe- 
cially been charged with selfish aims, Our motives have been im-. 
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pngned. -L think, sir, it isa sufficient reply to. say that what our 
opponents have to deal with is not so much our motives as our mea- 
sures, Let us grant that the motives of our adversaries are as pure 
as our own, and let us rest the question; not on motives which are 
known only to God, but.on the character and tendency of the respect- 
ive systems, If asystem be exclusive and selfish in itself and in its 
effects, then no intentions, however pure, should redeem it from repro- 
bation. Now, sir, so far from our desiring anything in itself narrow, 
one-sided or sectional, we have from the very outset sought to discuss _ 
this question on the broadest national grounds, We have not asked 
anything for ourselves that we have not at the sare time demanded 
for all classes of the community. Indeed the main objection which 
we have urged against the Toronto system is, that it is not broad 
enough ; that under the garb of a pretended nationality it is practi- 
cally serving the purpose of a party! What we complain of is the 
narrowness of the so-called Provincial University, 4nd its consequent 
inadequacy 10 meet the public wants: The tendency is nothing less 
than that of centralising in one single College all the higher educa- 
tioti of this great country: This resoltition very properly refers to 
the injustice and-impolicy of merging the University of Toronto into 
University College. The University Act of 1853 was conceived, to 
some extent at least, in a liberal spirit, but the law (defective in 
itself) has not been liberally administered—wherever the blame may 
lie: The University of Toronto has become University College, and 
University College hag become the University of Toronto, and; ‘as - 
matters now stand, the distinction only serves to double the drain 
on the endowment; without accomplishing the original design of 
affiliating the otlier Colleges. It is against this state of things that we 
protest, and, whatever the motives of its defenders, the scheme itself 
is eminently narrow and sectional. It is without a parallel in any 
other civilised country: Is England satisfied with one single College ? 
has she not several Universities and some eighty Colleges? Neither’ 
can any precedent be found in Scotland or Ireland. If you pass to 
the Continent; in Prussia alone there are no léss that’ six Universi- 
ties} in Austria; ten ; and in the whole of Germany nearly thirty. 
In New England you find a large number of Colleges, and Colleges 
certainly not inferior to University College; Toronto. In the little 
State of Connecticut there are thrée Universities, and you will not 
find a single intelligent man in the State that would desiré the abo- 
lition of any one of them. In Massachusetts there are three Univer- 
sities, each of which has its own peculiar foundation, and perfoms its 
own peculiar work, nor will any one say that the State is not the 
better for the existence of the three. Such is the example of other — 
countries both in Europe and America; but Canada, with an im- © 
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thense territory and rapidly increasing population, is to be stinted to 
one solitary College in Toronto). With the British blood flowin 
in our veins, in the possession of British liberty and law, endowe 
with the energy of the Saxon intellect and inheriting. the priceless 
heirloom of the Saxon literature and language, surely the time will 
come when the people of Canada will require not only one but as 
the Colleges now established among us! » 4a ee 
If these Colleges were not in existence, they would:need: to be 
created ; now that they are established and have been in successful 
operation for.so many years, it does seem most impolitic and even 
suicidal to destroy:them, or to undermine them by means of one 
great monopoly: -If nced be, let them all be united under one com- 
mon Senate ; we have made this proposal; but if it be not accepted, 
then we must. continue to struggle on in our independent existence 
as distinct Universities: Eesiite duaovioly oft. 
I cannot delay to point out the many advantages of a system of 
diffision as opposed to that of centralisation. It encourages: compe- 
tition ; it provides for conflicting views and interests ; it renders ed- 
ucation more easily accessible ; and it tends in various ways to pro- 
mote the education of a larger number. Hundreds of youths have 
been educated in Queen’s College and Victoria College who would 
otherwise have grown up in ignorance. This arises in part from the 
very activity and zeal of Christian denominations, as well as from 
the natural confidence which our people repose in their Universities. 
One of the menibers of the Legislature said to me at: Quebec: “ You 
Methodists are everywhere.” Sir, itis good for the country that not 
only Methodists; but Presbyterians are everywhere. They go every- 
where, not only to predch the Gospel, but in preaching the Gospel'to 
encourage science and civilization 3 and it is the wisdom of the State 
to encourage such co-operation and not to repel it. By means of such 
assistance the State will multiply a hundred-fold her educated men, 
and what is more, will guard against the fatal divorce of science and 
religion. And no worse calamity can befal any State than that her 
men of sciénce should be generally irfeligious ; and this must inevi- 
tably tesult in the same proportion as the religious persuasions of the 
land stand aloof from the chief schools where science is taught. For 
nothing can be clearet than that all educated ‘persons will’ be 
without religion when all religious persons are without education, ° 
It is lawful to be taught by even an opponent, and in discussing 
the advantages of a number of Colleges as distinguished. from the 
scheme of centralising education in one College, it is instructive to 
tevert to the former writings of those now arrayed against us. In 
1859 when this University agitation began, one of the ablest, and 
warmest of our assailants was the Leader newspaper of Toronto, It 
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is interesting to contrast the tone and style of reasoning adopted by 
that paper then with what appeared in the same journal six years’ 
before, when the present University Act was before the Legislature: 
Permit me to read the following extracts from the Leader of 1853 : 
“ Ten years hence, it will seeny extraordinary that enlightened and 
“ liberal statesmen should a few years ago have attempted to place 
“ University edncation on a basis of centralization, which every one’ 
“ will then admit to have been entirely unsuited to the’ condition 
“and wants of society. It is now all but generally admitted that we 
“cannot centralize University education without practically with- 
“ holding its benefits from many who under‘a systenr of wise and gen- 
““erous diffusion would be enabled to avail themselves of its advantages. 
“Tn accordance with the want felt and acknowledged, the Government 
“have proposed to themselves this much needed reform. So long as 
“the University of Toronto'is based on the principle of centralisa- 
“tion; so long as it remains @ mammoth institution, gradually con-. 
“suming its own capital, and marching rapidly toward the gaol of 
“extinction ; it is impossible to look upon its position as satistactory. 
“ Indeed it has inrbibed the principle of mortality, and presents be- 
“ neath the hectic flush of apparent prosperity, symptoms of unmis- 
“‘takeable decay. An actuary would in a few minutes be able to 
“predict, with precise accuracy, the moment when'the last/sands 
“ would fall through the glass—when the last penny of capital would 
* be absorbed. The discase that preys on the vitals of the institution: 
“ points to a sure fatality. There is no time then to be lost in ap- 
“plying the remedy, if this educational fund, destined to benefit 
‘Canadian youth, not only in the present but in future generationsy 
* is not to be engulphed by the profligacy and illmanagement of the 
“ passing hour. Now is the time for committing it to an economi- 
“cal administration. Now is also'the time for giving its benefits 
* that diffusive directions which will extend them to all parts of 
“ Upper Canada.” 


_ The writer goes on to show that the Reform was opposed chiefly 
by the Professors of the then University, and hints to them that 
their interested motives are very obvious. 


Now, sir, all this is the very language that we are employing and 
it isjust as applicable now as it was in 1853. There is still the same 
extravagance and the same exclusion of the other Colleges. The 
liberal design of the law is not secured. We adopt, sir, this extract 
from: the Leader, and as an accused person once appealed “ from: 
Philip drunk to Philip sober,”.so we appeal from the Leader of 1859 
to the Leader of 1853, And I may add that this quotation, besides 
being-a valuable testimony. in favour of our present agitation, shows 
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very clearly what construction was put upon the existing Act whea 
it was passed. Binks: 
Again, Sir, mark the injustice of the existing monopoly as favor- 
ing. the preferences of one small portion of the community, at the 
expense of the rest. A very large number of the people of this coun- 
try have a deep and long-cherished conviction in favor of denomina- 
tional Colleges. They have evinced, and are evincing, their views 
in the most unmistakeable manner ; they are making great sacrifices 
in support of their honest convictions; they have reared Colleges; 
they are doing much to sustain them ; and they would rather forego 
their just claim to public aid, than do violence to their principles.— 
Yet they are just and generous to others. They say let those who 
prefer University College, haye the benefits of it; and let that Col« 
lege be sufficiently endowed; but they ask for the same justice and 
consideration to be extended to themselves and their own Colleges, 
Do they receive that consideration? Are we treated in that fair and 
liberal spirit which we show towards our opponents, No, our oppo- 
nents say they must not only have a College, but the only College, at 
least the only endowed College, These Toronto professors demand 
the exclusive right of higher education; they are to be the only au- 
thorized instructors of youth. They demand the right of educating 
not only those of their own way of thinking, but all other classes, 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, all must 
be forced up to University College, or grow up in ignorance. We 
say there are many men of many minds,” and let honest scruples 
be respected. Our opponents say no, let our scruples be respected, 
but.as for you, you are mere seciarians, And so, Sir, all the youth 
ofall the sects, and of all the sections of this vast country, are to be 
coerced into one narrow Academic pen, and eat their intellectual 
porridge out of Dr. Wilson’s “ wonder spoon,” or else go unfed. This 
is the drift and spirit of the Toronto system, Is it too strong to say 
that it is unjust, that it is one-sided, illiberal and intolerant? Ob- 
serve, Sir, I do not just now consider the other question, the religious 
defects and dangers of the Toronto system, It is possible we may be 
wrong in our views; we may indulge an excessive fear; but still the 
majority of the people of this country are with us in our views, and 
with us in our fears; or even if we were but a respectable minority, 
our cherished convictions should not be lightly trampled upon. “Much: 
less ought the public purse to be used against us, and the very en- 
dowment which our people in part own, and have helped to make: 
valuable, be.employed in undermining our Colleges, and in hiring 
and alluring from our halls the youth that are within them. The re-. 
ligious insecurities of University College, (as involved in its very cons 
etitution,) I will not, at length, discuss, But we may say, that even 
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our strongest opponents are with us in distrusting such a non- -denom- 
inational College. The Montreal Witness, for example, wrote in 
1846, as follows :—“ All education should be conducted by converted 
men ; the supervision of the evangelical churches ts the best guarantee 
Jor the character of ats teachers.” “Now Ido not charge that the Pro- 
fessors of University College are not religious men, but I do say that 
the public has no right to ask whether they be religions or not, that 
is, as the College is now constitited. There is an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the very basis of the College to any strict or even legiti- 
mate reference to the religious views of the Professor. The orie- 
college theory can only provide for differences of religion by religious 
indifference, Nor is it any fair reply, that the Professor has no oc- 
easion to teach religion. He may take occasion. The garb of re- 
ligious indifference may become the convenient cloak either of big- 
otry or of infidelity. You may pervert a young man’s faith by a 
sneer; a sly intimation put in with skill by a Professor of Chemistry 
or Natural History, may co the fatal work as effectually as it can be 
done in any ‘other way. This may not be going on in University 
College now, but there is no natural or lawful remedy for the evil, 

whenever it may arise! -feligiously speaking, the system is utterly 
irresponsible, ‘Then again, there is the ¢ndzrect influence of the teach- 
er. This is and ought to be very great; but the greater the worse, 
if the influence be corrupting. Ifa Pr ofessor be of an irreligious, or 
heretical, or skeptical turn of mind, then the more learned he i Is, the 
more plausible he is, the more accomplished and eloquent he is, the 
more he is to be dreaded as an instructor of youth. “I am reminded, 
ofthe remark of a celebrated German Professor who was wont to 
spend his Sabbaths in the laboratory, and when asked why he did 
not attend the house of God, replied, “ That is Theology, my depart- 
ment is Chemistry!” 

True, there may be no absolute religious security under any sys- 
stem, but this is scarcely a reason for throwing away the best secur- 
uty we can get; while it zs a reason for not hmiting the parents of: 
the land to one single College, and that to a College “which even the 

| Montr eal Witness pronounces the least safe of all.” 

. Our opponents sometimes speak as if we expected all the youth of 
Goicnis to be instructed in Victoria; but we have never ‘set up any 
such expectation. Weclaim to be non-sectarian, but we explain what 
wemean when we say so. Our lecture rooms are open to all, without 
distinction of creed, and we treat those of other persuasions in a liberal 
non-sectarian spirit, The proof of this is to be found in the history 
of our College. We have conducted our denominational institution for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have educated-many youths of: 
other forms of faith, but no parent or student has ever yet accused us 
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of tampering with their peculiar religious views. Thus far we are 
‘non-sectarian ; but we know well that there are hundreds that would 
not seek education in Victoria College. It would be most unjust and 
intolerant to attempt to constrain them to do so either directly or 
indirectly. This is the system of University College, Toronto; to its 
friends (?) belongs the sole honor of its introduction, and to them.we 
leave the duty of defending it. We propose to meet the case of re- 
ligious scruples -very differently, By an association of all the Col- 
leges, we would give our collegiate system some diversity, some free- 
dom, some true comprehensiveness, some adaptation to the manifold 
wants and predilections of the whole population. In other words, 
instead of bending the people to the system, we would bend the sys- 
tern to the people. Can the public doubt which is the more liberal 
and the more practicable procedure } 

If there were no other objection, this Toronto scheme should be 
condemned for its simple ¢mpracticability. As it does not prevail 
in any other country, so it will never prevail in Canada. One Col- 
lege may indeed grasp all the money, but four-fifths of our youth will 
go elsewhere for education. So far as the experiment has been tried, 
no progress has been made toward a successful centralization, We 
do not deny that University College has grown; she might well 
grow, she has been hired to grow, she has been coared to grow ; her 
roots have been nursed in the rich soil of $100,000 a year. . And 
after all she has scarcely grown more rapidly than the several denom- 
inational Colleges ; Colleges that have flourished in the rugged soil 
of poverty, and that have been in many ways injured by the unfair 
use made of the very endowment of which Uniyersity College has 
despoiled them. © Phese denominational Colleges are far stronger 
and more popular than they were seven years ago, nor is there the 
remoteést probability that the geheral public will.abandon these well- 
tried institutions, and fall in with the ambiguous and unreliable ex- 
periment now being made in University College. You have recently 
given new proof of vigorous growth in Queen’s College, by the es- 
tablishment of a Faculty of Law, and I wish you may. every day be- 
come stronger and stronger, and that your numbers may increase a 
thousand fold. Even the Baptists and Episcopal Methodists, two 
churches that appear not to sympathize in the present movement, 
even these, by erecting seminaries on the denominational basis, pro- 
claim the demand of these bodies for this kind of higher education, 
and demonstrate the utter inadequacy and impracticability of the op- 
posite scheme, viewed as a scheme for the whole country. One of 

wo things then is certain, either these denominational institutions 
must be comprehended in the endowed collegiate system of the land, 
or else we shall have perpetuated in our midst the monstrous anom- 
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aly of one College employed to spend the endowment, and several 
other Colleges to do the work of education. A kind of division of 
labor that may well startle all persons but those Toronto monopo- 
lists, who seem to think that a College is valuable and famous 
in proportion to its yseless expenditure of public funds. But, 
sir, this large and yespectable meeting affords ample evidence 
that such notions, however they may suit the “ benevolent” and 
“ patriotic” purposes of University College, find no fayour in the 
eyes of the public at large, . 

The Venerable Archdeacon Stuart seconded the resolu- 
tion. I am exceedingly pleased, Mr. Chairman, to see so 
large an assembly here this evening to discuss the question 
of University Reform. The diffusion of a high literary and 
scientific education throughout this vast Province is very 
dear to my own mind, having been a teacher of the first 
public Grammar School established in the city of Kingston. 
_ The Resolution was accordingly put to the Meeting, and 
carried with much applause. | 


SPEECH OF THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, ESQ, Q. 0, 


Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—At this late pe- 
riod of the evening, I do not intend to detain you long. 
You have heard a good deal about Universities and Col: 
leges, and you_haye heard advocated and spoken yery 
highly of, the Common School system, of which the coun- 
try may be proud, But there is a connecting link be- 
tween these two whose claims have not been advocated, I 
mean the Grammar Schools without which the University, 
would be useless, The resolution which J have in my hand 
points to one or two things, with reference to the effect of 
centralization on the Grammar Schools, It reads as follows ; 

‘That it appears fram the evidence on the University 
question, that Upper Canada College, which seryes as a 
Grammar School to prepare students for University College, 
Toronto—in short, a ‘Toronto Union, Common and Gram- 
mar Schoc], enjoyed during the three years preceding 1859, 
a revenue of twenty-five thousand dollars more than the 
sum received from the Grammar School fund by the whole 
seventy-five Grammar Schools of Upper Canada ; and that 
by the original destination of the endowment, the city of 
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Kingston has an equal right to a fair proportion for the 
maintenance of a first-rate Grammar School with a suitable 
staff of teachers.” er 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when I first read this resolution, I 
thought there was a mistake in it, and it was not until I re: 
ferred to the evidence given before Parliament last winter, 
that I found it a fact, that, in the three years preceding 1859, 
Upper Canada College received £75,000, You will say that 
this is au extraordinary fact; that an attempt shou!d be 
made to draw all boys to Toronto to receive their education, 
I have received Statistics of that School at Toronto. It 
contains pupils of all ages. The Upper Canada College has 
13 masters, who receive $15,254 per year. (Vatious cther 
details were given.) 
_ Gentlemen, these facts are startling ones, that this money 
is spent in the education of a few favored ones at Toronto. 
What Targue, and what the latter part of this resolution 
brings forward, is, that this is not the application of the fund 
which was originally intended: Perhaps a great many may 
not know that as early as 1791, a large tract of land was set 
apart for the establishing of free Grammar Schools in those 
districts, in which they were called for, and in due time, 
other larger Seminaries, At the present day, the system 
has been reversed, ‘I'he Seminaries of a larger and’ more 
comprehensive nature, have been favored, and fostered, but 
the Grammar Schools have not received that attention which 
they ought to have received. Very few of them receive an 
income larger than $700. Now, it is impossible for this sum 
to furnish a staff of masters to establish a good Grammar 
School. Grammar Schools are, therefore, obliged to impose 
heavy fees in order to furnish means to pay their masters. 
That was not intended in the original grant, and if the 
money squandered in Toronto had been devoted to the origi- 
nal intention, I believe that the Universities would now be 
in a more flourishing condition than they are. Now we are 
to see how we can mend that matter. if hope there will be 
Grammar School reform, as wellas University reform. The 
Superintendent of education in Upper Canada, introduced a 
Bill last year to secure this end, and I hope he will never 
cease until he establishes the Grammar School on a proper 
and sure foundation. I will not detain you further to show 
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tKat all the exertions I have been able to make, have beet 
directed to the improvement of the Grammar Schools of this 
place. We are also endeavoring to create connecting links 
between the Common Seliools in the Country, and the City 
Grammar School., Weare endeavoring to-establish Bursaries 
in the Grammar Schools; so that the Common Schools may 
select their best pupils to compete for them. . Another object 
which we have been endeavoring to effect, is the establish- 
ment, of one good school.in this city. Union is: strength: 
Divided we fall. Heretofore we have had two: Grammar 
Schools, one in connection with the University of Queen’s 
College, and the other the County Grammar School. If these 
two were united, and worked harmoniously, the cause of edur 
cation would be much better promoted. (Cheers.) 


COLONEL CAMERON'S SPEECH, © 


Colonel Cameron rose to second the Resolution, and spoke 
as follows :— 
In seconding this Resolution, Mr. Chairman, I will take 
the liberty of waking one or two remarks. I would be sorry 
to trespass on the patience of the meeting after so much has 
been said; but if I can render one simple reason amongst 
all. the strong ones already given, why this Hndowment 
should be more generally diffused for the purposes of educa- 
tion throughout the Province, I trust you will pardon’ me. 
At thé time it was granted, the whole, nearly 250,000 acres, 
would not have sold for much ; it is probable no man could 
then be found that would vaiue it at one quarter of its annual 
proceeds, about £5009. (Hear, hear.) It is the rapid progress 
of the general improvement of the country that has enhanced 
its value. (Hear.) It is the toil of even the poor immigrant in 
the back-woods, clearing his farm;—the skilful industry of the 
mechanic ;—the enterprising character of the merchant;—the 
improving spirit of our Legislation; all the work of the people 
alike in every section of the Province. Every mile of Canal and 
Railroad, every mile of Macadamized Road, whether made 
by the Government, the Municipalities, Joint Stock Compan- 
ies or otherwise,—all at the expense of the people generally,— 
tend to enhance this Endowment; portions of which are:situ- 
ate in every section of the Provinee. (Applause.) Why then 
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should that portion of the people living about Toronto alone 
reap the benefit, while other educational institutions in other 
sections of the Province; are equally deserving ? (Hear.). 

It appears to me this is a reason for a reform in the appli- 
cation of this Endowment, and I believe that the sooner the 
maintainers, the aiders and abettors of this mismanaged mon: 
opoly voluntarily submit to a fair distribution of its financial 
resources to others having just claims, the more will they 
themselves benefit by it. (Cheers.) 

The Resolution on being put to the meeting was unani: 
mously carried, with applause. 


REV. DR. RYERSON’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Ryerson was next called upon to address the meeting, 
and was received with great cheering. 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I should very ill 
tequite the cordiality which I have received, should I detain 
you at this advanced period of the night. I may, Sir, con- 
gratulate this meeting, the City of Kingston and the Univer- 
sity of Queen’s College; upon the accession of a gentleman 
to yout community, at the head of that institution, noble in 
sentiment, of high scientific and literary attainments, with 
largenéss of heart; Christian in character, and philanthropic 
in spirit. (Loud cheering;) I may also refer to another 
gentleman whom I knew in the days of his youth, and to 
whom [I have listened with surprise and admiration, and ‘on 
whom f look as one of the future leading statesmen of this 
country: It is an honor to Kingston and an honor to Can- 
ada to have such a man. Sir, I may be allowed a personal 
reference in consequence of the allusions that have been made 
this evening. It was intimated by Mr. Campbell that the 
first Charter of Toronto University was modified: As I 
have been referred to at that period (1828) when 25 years of: 
age, in the pamphlet I wrote on that subject, 1 may state that 
I then maintained the views which I now do. 1 did not 
wish to extinguish the Church of England, or deprive them 
of the means of educating their youth in their own way, but: 
when the institution was maintained at the expense of the 
country, I held that the Charter should be repealed, or ex-: 
tended. But I shall give examples of this in an intended: 
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reply to a pamphlet lately published by Mt. Langton and 
Dr, Wilson, at the expense of the funds of the University. 
Without pretending to any more patriotism than others, J 
have sought the good of Upper Canada as a whole. I have 
wished for the growth of educational institutions in Kingston 
and other parts of Canada as well asin Toronto; that our 
country may rise to the grandeur which I believe to be des- 
tined for it by the will of Providence. (Cheers.) 

Lord Macaulay, in a speech on Reform in Parliament in 
1830, mentioned what he called the ‘ bottomless pit of 
Chancery.” I think all who have listened to Mr, Campbell’s 
statistics this evening, must be impressed that there has been 
a “ bottomless pit” of University expenditure at Toronto. 
(Cheers. ) 

I have been struck with the entire harmony between the 
views which have been maintained by the eloquent gentle- 
men who have spoken this evening and the fundamental 
principles of the system of public instruction in Upper 
Canada. | 

Reference has been made to the fact that the views put 
forth and the agitation earried on, are at variance with our 
system of public instruction—that our schools are non-deno- 
minational, but we advocate denominational Colleges. Now, 
there is this little defect in this view, which an inch of mind 
that can see, or the half inch of heart that can feel, will not 
fail to detect, and that is; that what is accidental in the sys- 
tem is mistaken for what is fundamental. The fundamental 
principles of the system of public instruction in this country 
are, first, the right and duty of every parent to provide for 
the religious instruction of his own children. ‘That is embod- 
ied:in the law, in the regulations, in the mode of administra: 
ting. In the Common School system, it is proyided that, no 
child shall be compelled, and that is the elause in every 
charter, to attend religious instruction contrary to the views 
of his parents; but that a parent shall have the right that 
such religious instruction shali be given to his children as he 
needs ; and that each denomination is-entitled to the-school 
an hour every week for the purpose of receiving religious in- 
struction from the Pastor of the denomination. I have .con- 
tended from the beginning, and I contend this day,. that I 
would rather see any religious system of education in a coun- 
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try, than a system that did not recognise Christianity as the 
soul of intellectual growth. That system is provided in this 
country, so that the duty of the parent and pastor may be 
discharged. But for the system to be harmonious, and com- 
plete, it, should be provided that in that branch of education 
which must be pursued by, youth away from their parents 
and pastors, provision should be made for their parental and 
pastoral oversight. Is it so with a non-denominational,Col- 
lege ?, How can it be provided for otherwise, than by. insti- 
tutions in harmony with the feelings and obligations of the 
parents? If therefore one principle is to pervade the whole 
system, the College must provide for the performance of 
those duties, . The parent can perform these when the child 
is under his own eye, but can he do so when that child is 
separated from him by hundreds of miles, and at that period 
of life, too, when the mind is most susceptible of impressions? 
Is there to be a system maintained that ignores religious in- 
struction during the most eventful period of the youth of a 
country? ‘ 
Another principle which lies at the foundation of our.sys- 
tem of public instruction, is, that throughout the whole sys- 
tem. their exists a connection between state aid and local 
effort, and in this the soul of public instruction consists. Not 
@ common school is assisted, until a certain sum is raised by 
the section, and so it is with the Grammar Schools. »Lhe 
only exception to this principleis Upper Canada College and 
University College ; and. whether these are beacons of warn- 
ing or examples for imitation, you can all:judge after the 
statements of Messrs. Campbell and Kirkpatrick... When the 
funds for the purpose of giving a higher education’ to youth 
are distributed to those who provide themselves with build- 
ngs, select the propermen as Professors and teachers,—is not 
that the true system of carrying out the higher education ofa 
country? Has it not done good to the Chureh of England, 
that these efforts have been put forth ?. Has: it not done 
Baad to the Church of Scotland, and done good to the intel- 
ligence, the piety and the patriotism of the people of Canada ? 
Has it not enlarged the feelings of the Methodists to conceive 
and establish such an institution as Victoria College ?,. When 
Sir, the state is the equal friend and protector of all, then it 
is that we may expect them all to flourish, because on an 
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equal basis. ‘That is the very basis of our Common School 
system. The mere fact of a school being non-denominational 
or denominational is accidental. ‘T'he grants of these denom- 
inational Colleges are also prior to the establishment of Uni- 
versity College at Toronto. Their history is older than the 
monopoly at Toronto. (Cheers.) It was on this account 
that the Methodists were called on to establish Victoria Col- 
lege. It is the desire to assimilate the whole system in Up- 

er Canada. To be sure, you cannot have a College in each 
ocality, but as you co-operate in two small sections to estab- 
lish a large school, so in the case of two religious sections, 
you may co-operate and have a higher education given to 
those who must leave the parental abode. What would it 
avail, if youth go away to a great distance, and receive a 
noble education, if they are all the time becoming morally 
ruined? I have heard of clergymen who had sent their sons 
to a non-denominational College, say that they had been 
ruined. We have no reports of the moral shipwrecks that 
have resulted from this non-denominational system. We 
who are more advanced in life, know the difficulty of resist- 
ing the temptations with which we are surrounded, and how 
much more difficult must it be for youth, when passions are 
most potent. Is it right, then, to leave them without reli- 
gious instruction, without the most powerful religious influ- 
ences that can be thrown around them? (Cheers.) And is 
there a Christian parent in this assembly who would not 
rather have a plain education for his child, with the principles 
of Christian truth instilled into his mind, than any attempt at 
a refined education, entirely destitute of those religious and 
moral influences that constitute the very basis of society. It 
has been said you have sectarian and denominational instruc- 
tion. What does that imply ? and what do the pretenders 
of such imply ? Itisa denial of their faith, What is the 
history of a country, but the history of the religious denomi- 
nations of that country ? What is the Christianity of a 
country, but the Christian denominations of that country ? 
And what would be the history of Canada without regard to 
its religious denominations? No professed Christian can pre- 
tend to do away with denominational instruction, without 
being hypocritical. If religious instruction is good on the 
Sabbath, is it not good on the week-day ? Is it bad to have 
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youth under those influences on the six days of the week, as 
well as on the seventh ? And every parent who desires his 
children to be imbued with these feelings, will feel the obli- 
gations on him to provide his children with those influences 
every day, every hour, when they are away from the protec- 
tion and sympathy of a mother’s heart, and a parental fire- 
side. This is the very principle on which we proceed. And 
one word more. The British Government proceeded to es- 
tablish the Queen’s University of Ireland; but had they been 
actuated by a Toronto spirit, they would have erected but 
one College there; yet they erected three Colleges in different 
ee of Ireland. But while there was centralization in the 

niversity authority, there was dispersion in the agencies of 
communicating the education. In the London University 
the words of the Charter are, ‘‘ to encourage all classes and 
denominations.” And in France while there is one Univer- 
sity, in Paris, there are thirty-six Colleges in different parts 
of the Empire, It has been said if the state grant aid to 
denominational Colleges, the Roman Catholics must get a 
share, or it would be an injustice. I think I may appeal to 
the history of the past in proof that I am the last man to 
yield to unjust Roman Catholic pretensions; but I hope I 
am the last man to do injustice to Roman Catholics or any 
other class of citizens. If the Roman Catholics do the work 
done by Protestant Colleges they are entitled to aid as well 
as others. It is better for the people to be educated in some 
faith than in none at all. The principle on which the people 
of this country have proceeded is, equal rights to all classes. 
We come out manly, and unreservedly, and boldly, and say, 
if the Roman Catholics do the work prescribed by Provincial 
authority they should be assisted as well as any other bodies. 
That, Sir, is the true way to cherish equal rights of all classes, 
and to respect the true feelings and principles of all classes 
of the community. The history of our country shows that it 
is Important that the men who take the lead in the legislation 
of our country should recognise the equality of rights, and I 
was much pleased to see that my friend Mr. Campbell took 
such a part. (Cheers.) It is our duty to see that the men 
who are to be our future pastors, legislators, statesmen, law- 
yers, physicians, leading merchants and agriculturalists, 
should be imbued with strong Christian principles, without 
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which no country can ever prosper. J have strong hopes of 
the future which is before Upper Canada. (Cheers.) But if 
Tshould see a low standard of religious principles, an absence 
of all religious feeling, I should despair of the grandeur of its 
intellect or the prosperity of its government. (Cheers.) We 
should see that our youth be imbued with religious feelings, 
I rejoice to meet with you on this occasion, and I regard this 
as an indication that a brighter future awaits our country. I 
trust also we shall yet see our Grammar Schools placed upon 
a better footing and better provided for, (Loud cheeriug.) 


DR. LAVELUS MOTION. 


Dr. Lavell,—I beg to move “ That the evidence in the 
University question taken before a committee of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly last session, and since printed, affords ample 
evidence of extravagance and waste of the. public funds, and 
that this meeting use all means, in its power to effect a re- 
form.” | | 

It will be imprudent as well as presumptuous on my part, 
to make any remarks after you have listened to what Mr, 
Campbell has stated. One point should be carefully borne in 
mind, that up to the present moment neither of the. political 
journals in. ‘’oronto have come out against this unparalled 
monopoly. ‘This is one proof that there is something rotten 
in the system, and the sooner it is uprooted the better. 

The Resolution was seconded by John Paton, Ksq., ang 
carried, with applause. | 


DR. DICKSON’S SPHECH. 


Dr. Dickson,—At this late hour of the evening, (eleven, 
o’clock,) the patience of the audience being so much taxed, 
and the subject having been so thoroughly sifted, and the 
monopoly so thoroughly exposed, and the gross injustice in 
flicted on the country made so manifest, I shall merely detain 
you by making reference to two points that have escaped the 
notice of the other speakers. or while they attempted to 
institute a comparison between the sums of money expended 
upon University College and Queen’s College, and also a com- 
parison of the number of students, they have failed to com: 
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hes the amount of work done. Instead of being iiiferior to 
niversity College, Queen’s Coliege is affording a more ex: 
tended education. If we inquire what are the objects which 
lead young men to a University in Canada, we find there are 
very few here indeed, who have £700 or £1000 to spare, and 
time to spend in sowing wild oats, “and then make up his 
mind what his special: profession in life may be,” as some do 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as stated before 
the Parliamentary Committee by Professor Wilson, but that 
they may qualify themselves to enter the ranks of some of the 
learned professions. _ 

University College, however, has failed to give them pro- 
fessional training, because they have abolished the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine, so that now Queen’s College occupies 
a more noble position, She has all tne Faculties established, 
and she has a more complete curriculum. We have a com- 
plete staff of Professors in medicine, and we confer a degree 
confirmed by the royal charter, which is better than a degree 
from the University, because they give a degree for which 
they have not taught. 

The second point is with regard to the scholarships, which 
have been stated, were thrown open to the country. Although 
this might appear to be really the case, yet, they have an en- 
cumbrance which has already proved an insuperable objec- 
tion with some, who felt disposed to compete for them. One 
of our students at Queen’s College, whose name I may men- 
tion, (Dr. Laidlaw,) passed through Toronto and came to 
Kingston to study with us. He went to Toronto for the pur- 
pose of competing for one of the University scholarships. He 
was asked, ‘‘where do you intend to procure your De- 
gree?” He answered at Queen’s College, Kingston. He was 
then informed he would not be allowed to compete unless he 
would procure his Degree in the Toronto University. He 
thought their Degree was not worth so much asa. Degree 
from Queen’s College. Why? Because Queen’s College 
gives a Degree only in the departments in which she has 2 
competent staff of Professors to teach. He therefore, spurned 
the idea of competing under the prescribed conditions. 
(Cheers.) It is quite evident that this system is a most unjust 
one to other Universities, and may, in some instances, have 
the effect of enticing some of their most clever students from 
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thern, and Toronto University may thus gain laurels by hav- 
ing enrolled in their list of graduates, persons who may have 
never heard a lecture within the walls of University College. 

While they derive such enormous sums from the State they 
fail to give such an education as will qualify a man for any 
of the learned professions, law; medicine or theology. In 
Queen’s College, we have these departments complete. We 
have a staff of Professors to teach the student, and qualify 
him for obtaining a degree. We not only have a degree in 
Law, but we qualify the student totake that degree. Weé 
have two Professors of Law, and alsoa Dean of Faculty, who 
are well known to you as able men in that profession, who de- 
liver courses of Lectures, so that Queen’s College does not 
confer a paper Degree in a department which she does not 
teach, but, one which possesses an intrinsic value. We give 
no degree but to those who are able to take it creditably. 
As, however, the evening is so far spent, I will just merely 
move the resolution, 

“That this meeting memorialize both Houses of Parlia- 
Che in accordance with the resolutions already passed,’ 
Cheers. 

The nie was seconded by Sheriff Corbett, and car- 
ried, with applause. 

It was moved by Hon. John Hamilton, seconded by Wm. 
Ferguson, Ksq., 

“That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Mayor, 
for his conduct in the Chair, on the occasion, and that the 
proceedings of the meeting be made public through the 
press.” Carried. ) 

The business of the meeting was thus brought to a close, 
amid great cheering. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Moved by the Very Rev. Principal Leitch, 
Seconded by John Fraser, Hsq.., 


1. That it is desirable that the system of higher education 
established in Upper Canada, be rendered more national in its 
efforts and results than it has hitherto been, and that these 
objects can best be attained by means of Collegiate Institu- 
tions established in different parts of the Proyince ; and that 
the apportionment of the University Endowment be made, so 
as to grant a fair share of public aid to such Colleges. 


Moved by the Hon. Alexander Campbell, M. L.C., 
Seconded by Alexander Cowan, Hsq,, 


2. That the University of Toronto, although monopolizing 
the ample national endowment granted for higher education, 
has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated by 
its establishment ; that no chartered Colleges have been in- 
duced to affiliate themselves to it; that its benefits have 
been restricted chiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and 
that theentire expenditure of the national endowment through 
it and University College, does not reach the people at large, 
for whose benefit the endowment was intended. 


Moved by the Rev. President Nelles, — . 
Seconded by the Venerable Archdeacon Stuart : 


3. That although the Statute made provision that the Uni- 
versity of Toronto should be separated from University Col- 
lege, the two bodies are now practically identical, so that the 
University does not act as a check upon the College : that in 
any reformatory measure, to maintain a uniform standard of 
education, and secure the efficiency of the Colleges receiving 
a share of the endowment, there should be a central Univer- 
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sity Board, impartially constituted or totally unconnected 
with the affiliated Colleges. 


Moved by Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., Q. C., 
Seconded by Colonel Cameron : 


4, That it appears from the evidence on the University 
question, that Upper Canada College, which serves as a 
(grammar School to prepare students for University College, 
Voronto—in short, a Toronto Union, Common and Gram- 
mar School, enjoyed during the three years, last preceding 
the year 1859, a revenue of twenty-five thousand “dollars 
more than the whole sum received from the Grammar School 
fund by the whole seventy-five Grammar Schools of Upper 
Canada; and that by the original destination of . the -en- 
dowment, the city of Kingston has an equal right.to. a fair 
proportion for the maintenance of a first-class Grammar 
School with a suitable staff of teachers. 


Moved by Dr. Lavell, 
Seconded by John Paton, Esq., 


5. That the evidence in the University question, taken be- 
fore a Committee of the Legislative Assembly last Session, 
and sinee printed, affords ample evidence of extravagance 
and waste of the public funds, and that this Meeting use. all 
‘means in its power to effect a reform. 


Moved by Dr. Dickson, 
Seconded by Sheriff Corbett, 


6. That this Meeting memorialise both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in accordance with the Resolutions already passed. 


Moved by the Hon. John Hamilton, M. L. C,, 
Seconded by William Ferguson, Esq., 


7. That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Mayor 
for his conduct in the Chair on the occasion, and that the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting be made public through the press. 
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ON MOVING THE SECOND READING OF THE BILL RESPECTING PUBLIC, SEPA- 
RATE, AND HIGH SCHOOLS, FEBRUARY 18ru, 1879. 
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ALSO ON MOVING THE ADOPTION OF THE ESTIMATES FOR EDUCATION FOR 1870 
IN COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY, ON FEBRUARY 2orn, 1879. 


Tit. 
ALSO GENERAL CIRCULAR SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE AMENDMENTS IN 
THE LAW, AND THE PROPER EFFECT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
REGULATIONS. 


TORONTO: 
C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, PRINTER, 5 JORDAN STREET. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO). 


Bar piabyvalyaS, set) 


OF THE 


TONS AACN CC) @ ies 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 


ON MOVING THE SECOND READING OF THE BILL RESPECTING 
PUBLIC, SEPARATE AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
FEBRUARY 18rx, 1879. 


MR. SPEAKER :—In moving the second reading of this bill, I pro- 
pose to explain to the House the distinguishing principles of the Edu- 
cational system of this Province, which has gained so much credit 
amongst other communities alike engaged in the important work of 
national Education. It was upon consideration of the principles and 
practical results of the Ontario system that the Commissioners at 
the Centennial Exbibition, in 1876, gave to the Education Depart- 
ment such high commendation, and at the Paris Exhibition last year 
the Department was awarded, upon the same grounds, a position no 
less satisfactory. We adopted at Paris the same method for the il- 
lustration of our system as we had adopted at Philadelphia, though, 
of course, on a smaller scale. 
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This success shows that our system possesses distinguishing 
principles, which will be best understood when their practical results 
are shown. I propose now to mention the most prominent of those 
principles. The first is,that all our PublicSchools are free ; the second, 
that our schools are supported by local rates chargeable upon all 
the asssessed property of the locality; the third, that the ratepayers 
themselves manage and govern the schools through their own chosen 
trustees ; a fourth—and very important—consists in the municipal 
organizations of the Province being taken advantage of, so as to 
furnish aid and strength to the School Boards and Trustees; and 
a fifth, is economical expenditure in the maintenance of the 
schools. We have also a guarantee for satisfactory attendance of all 
the children without the necessity of extreme and stringentcompulsory 
enactments. In England the power of compelling attendance is option- 
al with the School Boards, while the Education Act passed in 1872 
makes the attendance universally compulsory in Scotland. We re- 
cognize in our system the religious principle, but at the sams time 
the fullest liberty of conscience is preserved. We also appreciate 
the advantages, and in fact the necessity, of proper opportuni- 
ties for training teachers professionally as well as generally. And 
we have an element of great importance in maintaining a proper 
standard in all the schools, and, in giving coherency to the system, 
in having a central supervisory authority in the Education Depart- 
ment. I have thus mentioned some nine of the essential principles 
which form the basis of our elementary system, and if the House 
will bear with me I will point out some of the practical advantages 
which result from such important factors in accomplishing the end 
of any system truly national—the educating to a satisfactory stan- 
dard of the whole of the youth of a country. Through the prin- 
ciple of perfect freedom we have, out of a total school population (from 
the age of five to twenty-one years) amounting in the year 1877 to 
494,804, a registered attendance to the number of 490,860. This would 
show a deficiency of less than 5,000, but from other returns the 
number not attending any school would appear to be 15,974. But in 
either case it presents the satisfactory feature that, under our system 
of free schools, there is nearly a universal attendance of the school 
population of Ontario. The nature and extent of that. attendance 
will be found fairly satisfactory. Our school year contains two hun- 
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dred and twenty teaching days, and having regard to this the aver- 
age attendance is greater than in any of the States of the American 
Union, except Massachusetts, amounting to 217,184, and the per- 
centage of the yearly average attendance being 44. It is gratifying to 
find that our youth are deriving so much benefit from our schools. 
And it is a significant fact that there is a difference of only 
one-quarter of one per cent. between the percentage of the num- 
_ ber attending school and the whole sehool population. If the 
attendance is considered according to ages, we find that there is 
a small fraction under five years, while more than one-half— 
51 per cent.—are between five and ten years, and 43 per cent. 
between 11 and 16, and 44 per cent. between 19 and21. In speak- 
ing of the question of attendance it is wise to be content 
with present results rather than to assume a more stringent prin- 
ciple of compulsion. It is also to be remembered that a large pro- 
portion of the total school expenditure is incurred in giving instruc- 
tion in the ordinary elementary subjects, as will be seen when more 
than eighty per cent. of the pupils are in the first, second and third 
classes, viz., 32 per cent being in the first, 22 in the second, and 27 
in the third class, and the subjects in these classes are chiefly 
reading, writing and arithmetic. In the fourth class there is 
found 15 per cent., in the fifth 4 per cent., and in the sixth, or 
highest class, only one-eighth of one per cent. This shows that the 
work of secondary education is now being done by the High Schools, 
which can give advantages which the Public Schools are not intended 
to undertake, I find that 2 per cent. only of the whole school popu- 
lation are pursuing a course of secondary education in the High 
Schools, while about the same proportion is to be found in Private 
Schools and Colleges. From tables I have prepared it will be seen 
that this principle of free schools supported by local rates, managed 
and governed by local officials, and sustained by our municipal or- 
ganizations has had the effect of developing and stimulating our 
system until results of a high character have been reached. The 
impetus given to this Province after Confederation in material re- 
spects was remarkable-—in the construction of railways and other 
public works, in additions to banking capital, in deposits in banks 
and savings societies, and in other particulars. The progress 
in Educational matters has been equally great. Here are some de- 
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tails:—In 1868 the total expenditure upon Public Schools was 
$1,588,000, in 1871 it was $1,803,000, and in 1873 $2,604,000, and 
increasing gradually in 1874 and 1875, until in 1876 the amount was 
$3,000,000, and in 1877 $3,073,000. There has been a decrease since 
1875 in expenditure on capital account. It would appear that there 
had been much pressure on the various school corporations by the 
Department and Public School Inspectors owing to the general need 
ofanimproved class of school-houses, and we thereforefind in 1874 that 
$699,000 was expended on capital account, in 1875 $702,000, in 1876 
$630,000, and in 1877 the much smaller sum of $477,000. Much of 
the falling off in 1877 may be attributed to the large expenditures 
In previous years and also to the circumstance that since I took 
charge of the Department, Public School Inspectors have been in- 
structed to take into consideration the resources of the school section 
when urging any such requirement. While I am upon this subject 
I may also refer to the average cost per capita of pupils and it 
will be found to have increased in the like proportions as the 
sums levied year by yearin support of the schools. In 1868 the cost. 
per cupita was $3.34, in 1871 $3.42, in 1875 $4.83, and in 1877 $5.29. 
The principle of local management is very important in securing 
requisite knowledge upon matters of local concern which no cen- 
tral authority could possibly possess. Our local school corporations 
also receive valuable aid from the municipal corporations being bound 
to raise and collect through the municipal machinery the necessary 
funds for the requirements of the schools. Again, owing to the 
schools being managed by the representatives of the ratepayers, every 
ratepayer paying a direct tax for school purposes will understand 
whether he is deriving full benefit from this expenditure in his chil- 
dren obtaining proper school advantages. This consideration has a. 
marked effect upon improving the attendance, and, indeed, in securing 
fairly satisfactory results without stringent compulsory enactments. 
While the Educational system of the Province is connected and bound 
up with our municipal organizations, the functions of each, as a. 
rule, do not conflict, except in the particulars in which, by the Bill be- 
fore the House, I propose to place some check on School corpor- 
ations in their expenditure of money on capital account, and their 
power of calling upon municipal corporations to furnish such sums. 
as they might demand. Antagonisns have arisen from School Boards. 
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being inclined to carry their legal power to an extreme, and a want 
of harmony has resulted between the two bodies representing the 
interests of the ratepayers, to their injury. The difficulty is to draw 
thelinesoas to prevent unreasonable expenditures without prejudice to 
those which are absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the schools. 
The tenure of office of school trustees is not one which I am disposed to 
disturb, but being for a period of years, and the annual changes 
in the boards being only of a portion, it is more difficult for the public 
opinion of the ratepayers to assert itself as rapidly as in the case of 
municipal corporations. The responsibility which all local of- 
ficials owe to the ratepayers whom they represent should always be 
one of true economy, and especially in expenditure for current 
maintenance. Itis as much an essential principle of a proper system 
of popular education that it should be economical in cost, as univer- 
sally applicable, so as not to exclude any child, and that system will 
fail to give satisfaction, if the people are called upon to pay too much 
for it. The necessary checks upon extravagance should therefore 
exist, and every means be employed for securing that economy 
with due regard to efficiency which should be found in our system. I 
have figures to show the cost of our system, from which you can see 
that the people of Ontario cannot be said to be paying too much for 
their school advantages. I will first give the figures which represent 
the cost per capita for current expenditure in some of the American 
States. The following will be found in Commissioner Eaton’s report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, United States, for 1876—7. 
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In cities the expenditure for current maintenance, is as follows: 
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Massachusetts ....| Boston ........ 25 94 10 21 36 15 
owe lee ene 17 79 4 13 21 92 
Vuln cee teee 10 68 5°25 21 93 
Michigan ......... DoGrOle ar. Loni: 5 33 19 07 
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New York..... 21 99 5 64 27 63 
Oswego ..... : 13 08 8 30 21 38 
Rochester . ... 16 63 5 73 22 36 
PORTO MN ewe ie Cincinnati..... 20 80 3 50 24 30 
Cleveland ..... 16 74 5 84 22 58 
ToledowtysSeee 17 30 5 40 22 70 
PoousvlVanla ©... | Lurie v.05 <6 12 73 5 22 17 95 
Philadelphia .. 12 71 7 26 19 97 
Pittsburgh .... 16 00 10 00 26 00 


The cost in Ontario per capita of school population, according 
to the Minister’s Report for 1877, the school age being from 5 to 21, 
was for current expenditure and excluding any on capital account, 
$5.29. 


The cost per registered pupil for current expenditure in the 
several cities of the Province, and the cost based on the average 
daily attendance was as follows :— 
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These figures show a much larger cost per capita for the instruc- 
tion of children in the States mentioned as contrasted with our own. 
This also suggests another difference in our system aud theirs in 
there being a nearer equality in the standard of our schools in cities 
or towns, and in the rural districts. If the cost in each inspectoral 
district is examined, it will be found to be near this average. For 
instance, take the report of the Inspector for South Hastings, and it 
shows that in his district the cost per pupil was $5.60. Under our 
system we find schools in the rural districts occupying a satisfactory 
position as compared with the city or town school in possessing 
efficient teachers with good qualifications, while the best illustra- 
tions of the free school system of America are to be seen in such 
schools as those of Boston or New York, and it would not appear that 
the schools in the rural districts of many of the states would equal 
ours, especially in the qualifications of the teachers. There the best 
teachers are secured for the cities and towns, while in the rural dis- 
tricts they are content with hiring teachers by the month, and at low 
salaries, and this brings down the average cost in the whole state. 

If we refer to other colonies, in New Brunswick, the cost per 
capita is $4.15; in Nova Scotia the cost is $7.67 ; and in British 
Columbia it varies from $13.77 to $30.64. 

In the management of public business in England we have illus- 
trations of sound economy, and we find there that value is obtained 
for expenditure by securing efficiency at the same time. Among 
the problems which the people of England have been called upon to 
solve, and which they are sucessfully doing, is that of national 
education, and in this attention is specially directed to the train- 
ing of efficient teachers. Now, in England the cost of current 
expenditure per pupil in schools aided by parliamentary grants was, 
in Board Schools, £2 1s. 4$d., of that amount £1 2s. 2d. is paid by 
the ratepayers, and by the children £0 9s. 14d., and the Government 
grant per pupil is £0 ils. 53d. The cost per pupil in voluntary 
schools is £1 13s. 54d., as contrasted with the larger amount £2 Is. 44d. 
per pupil in the Board Schools. In Scotland the cost is £1 19s. 37d. 

As to the question whether under our system a satisfactory at- 
tendance of all the children is secured, the figures which I have 
already given may be taken as satisfactory, when our long school 
year is considered, and that the average attendance amounts to 
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44} per cent. of the total registered school population. In the 
Report of the Special Commissioner appointed last year by the 
Colony of Victoria our position is referred to as a highly developed 
school system, under which the standard of attendance is second only 
to Scotland and the State of Massachusetts. While the tables which 
were before the Commissioner only shewed 41 per cent. as the 
average attendance, it has since increased, and in 1878 was more 
than 44 per cent. There may be occasion in the future to consider 
whether the Legislature may not remove some obstacles to the at- 
tendance in the Public Schools of certain classes of children. The 
present compulsory clauses in our law are more formidable in sound 
than in reality, for it is only after default in neglecting to see that 
his child has attended a public school for four months in the year 
that a parent can be made liable to a fine or penalty. In compari- 
son with the Imperial Act of 1871, Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876, and 
also the Scottish Act of 1872, the provisions in our law are mild in- 
deed. In Scotland the clauses apply to every parent who neglects 
to see that his child puts in a reasonable amount of attendance, and 
can on any default be immediately enforced. We can readily un- 
derstand that any such system would not be acceptable to the people 
of this Province, but there will be a time for the people, through 
their representatives, to protect themselves from the evils of that 
ignorance which will arise, if children of tender years are to be con-. 
stantly employed in our manufactories; we then must consider 
whether a measure such as that which Lord Sandon introduced in 
1876 might not be adopted with advantage. Lord Sandon’s measure 
of universal application,and embodied in the Act of 1876, provides that 
no child under ten years of age shall be employed in any descrip- 
tion of labour, in order that he might be free from five to ten years 
of age to obtain an elementary education. And as to children be- 
tween the years of ten and fourteen this further security was thrown 
around them, that after the year 1881, no employer of labour should 
be allowed to employ a child between those ages unless that child 
possessed a certificate to show that he has been educated for at least 
five years continuously, and had satisfied an attendance of at least 
250 out of a maximum of 400 in each year. In this way England 
is endeavouring to educate the whole people, while in this Province 
we are accomplishing this without the necessity as yet of such penal 
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clauses. Without dwelling longer on this question, the next is an 
important one. It has been sometimes remarked that this effort of 
educating the whole community may result in making clever scoun- 
drels without improving their moral nature. Dr. Ryerson iu discus- 
sing this question has expressed his views that the religious element 
was parcel of our system, and that while it was non-denominational 
it was not secular. It has been a difficult question everywhere. In our 
Province, however, we possess in the Statute and Regulations a well 
defined basis for recognizing in our schools the great principles of our 
common Christianity, while, at the same time, the fullest liberty of 
conscience is preserved to every one; and as an illustration the ex- 
istence of our Separate Schools may be taken as a testimony of this 
liberty of conscience. While it is in the public interest that the 
children of all denominations of Christians should be educated to- 
gether, and with beneficial results to all, yet the principle of Separ- 
ate Schools has been allowed to Protestants and Catholics equally, 
but it has been accepted chiefly by the latter class. In some of the 
provisions of the present Bill I propose to improve some of the ma- 
_chinery in which experience has shown defects, and to enable these 
schools to carry on their ‘operations in a similar manner to the im- 
proved conditions of our Public Schools. In view of these difficulties 
my endeavour will be to assist their efforts in discharging their part 
in the work of elementary education. One difficulty has been over- 
come by enabling Separate School Trustees to take advantage of 
the Municipai Assessment Roll for ascertaining their supporters and 
collecting their school rates. This was effected by adding another 
column to the assessment roll and carrying on the process through 
the other official steps till the school moneys, both public and separ- 
ate, are collected and paid into the Municipal Treasury, and are 
thence distributed to the respective school corporations. This ma- 
chinery has been found so satisfactory, the expense so small, and the 
security so much better, that I intend, in the case of rural Public 
Schools to do away with the powers under which they may collect 
their own school rates, and leave this in future to the municipal 
officials, Under this system no ratepayer can escape the payment 
of his proper school tax. 

From the time I first took charge of the Department I have been 
impressed with the importance of possessing efficient teachers for our 
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schools, so that the large expenditures which we annually undertake 
therefor might receive a corresponding return in the valuable quality 
of the teaching. True economy, in any school system, means the se- 
curing of efficient teachers. Their remuneration should be gauged 
according to their efficiency, and the amount regulated by what is 
paid in other employments which involve similar duties and capaci- 
ties. The necessity therefore arises, in every elementary educational 
system, that the requisite means for producing efficient teachers 
should exist, and this involves a process of special training, the same 
as 1s required in any mechanical or professional occupation. In the 
different States of the Union we find Normal Schools established for 
this purpose, but these have been able to supply only a very moderate 
proportion of the schools with efficient teachers. The English sys- 
tem, which is also adopted in the Australian Colonies, is no doubt 
thoroughly effective in producing the desired results, and especially 
a high professional standard of training. There the pupil teacher is 
gradually developed into the teacher-in-training. The school man- 
agers are allowed to engage two or three pupils of the age of 14 as 
teachers in their schools, paying them a stated salary. The pupil 
teachers continue as such for five years, when they are admitted into 
training Colleges, and undergo a two years’ course of professional 
education, while all expenses for instruction and maintenance are 
borne by the Government. The expense per capita in these training 
Colleges is large, being, according to the Education Report for 1876, 
£53 10s. in that year for each male student, and about £39 for each 
female student, making in the two years’ course the cost of each 
trained male teacher £107, and of female £78. In this matter of 
obtaining trained teachers there is a disturbing element in the short 
duration of the school life or service of the teacher. The declaration 
imposed in England upon the students in the training Colleges binds 
them to continue teachers for only two years, notwithstanding this 
large expense in their training. 

We have tried in Ontario several experiments towards providing 
trained teachers at a moderate expense, and in sufficient numbers. 
Our only means of professional training was, as in Massachusetts, 
New York, and other States of the Union, the Normal School, whose 
advantages were enjoyed by very few out of the whole number of 
teachers. In taking office in 1876 I found that much of the time of 
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the principal and masters was occupied in educating the students in 
general subjects, rather than in giving them professional instruction, 
and that while inexperienced and untrained third-class teachers were 
entering the profession at the rate of fifteen hundred ayear, the number 
of second-class teachers from the two Normal Schools in 1876 was only 
twenty-seven, and the first-class only eight. The following table 
will, I think, demonstrate the pressing necessity there was of some 
effective method for giving every teacher in the future some amount 
of professional training. The number of teachers employed in 1877 
was 6,468 in 5,140 schools, the males being 3,020, and the females 
3,448. The number who applied for certificates from 1871 to 1877 
inclusive was: 
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The remedies applied in 1877 for improving this condition of our 
teaching staff, were to confine the work of the Normal Schools to the 
professional training of candidates for first and second-class certifi- 
cates, and to rely upon the High Schools for their instruction in liter- 
ary and scientific subjects, and to afford some opportunity of acquiring 
teaching knowledge and experience to the numerous body of candi- 
dates for third-class certificates who were yearly presenting them- 
selves. The curriculum of our High Schools is sufficiently compre- 
hensive for furnishing instruction in the subjects of secondary edu- 
cation, as well as affording the like, if not better opportunities than 
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the Normal Schools in the literary and scientific subjects prescribed 
for second-class teachers’ certificates. 

The special value of the Normal School at Toronto, as a training 
College for teachers, lay in the Model School attached to it, when by 
the daily inspection of classes under properly trained teachers, and 
by practice in teaching those classes, that experience is gained which 
makes the teacher of value. A Model School was accordingly pro- 
posed to be established in every County in the Province by utilizing 
a graded Public School therein as the first step in the process of 
training candidates for third-class certificates in the proper methods 
and principles of teaching the elementary subjects in our Public 
Schools. 

The results in 1878, as to these County Model Schools, show: 
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It can be justly said that in this work of training teachers we pos- 
sess in our institution of County Model Schools, not only a most 
economical, but efficient mode for their professional instruction. 

The number of subjects in the Public School course of study has 
been diminished, and in the County Model Schools teachers are all 
taught in the best methods of teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and in school discipline and government. All the County 
Councils (except in two instances,) have come forward spontaneously 
and have contributed to the maintenance of the Model Schools in 
sums at least equal to the Legislative grant, while some Counties in 
their appreciation of their benefits have liberally gone farther. These 
schools are now supplying the country with a much better class of 
teachers than in 1876, and in sufficient numbers for the wants of the 
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several Counties. In fact I can now with confidence say that the 
working of these schools has proved so satisfactory that the Province 
will be relieved from the demands for erecting any more Normal 
Schools, such as at Ottawa, for many years to come. While the 
teacher gains his first lesson in professional experience in the County 
Model School he is afforded an opportunity of obtaining much higher 
qualifications in our two Normal Schools, as these are now confined 
solely to professional instruction. The Ottawa School is yet without 
a Model School, being generously allowed by the Public School Board 
the use of Public Schools for this purpose. With this want supplied 
we will have two Normal Schools fully equipped, and discharging 
the work of instructing teachers so as to acquire the highest qualifi- 
eations in their profession. With these two institutions, and the 
Ottawa one fully equipped with Model Schools of its own, we will 
possess the means of turning out highly trained teachers in sufficient 
numbers to supply the demand, and with a considerable reduction in 
the expense per capita of Normal students to the Province. Having 
regard tothe current expenditure for salaries and contingenciesin 1877, 
the average cost per student at Toronto was $100.59, and at Ottawa 
$176.03, the difference arising in part from the want ot Model Schools, 
by means of which an increased number could be trained. Any sys- 
tem of training teachers, so as to possess high qualifications, must be 
attended with considerable expense, not only for current maintenance, 
but on capital account, and any educational return to compensate for 
this must be looked for inthe improved qualifications of those teach- 
ers who have been subjected to this higher kind of professional train- 
ing, and the efforts of the Normal Schools should be altogether devoted 
to work of this nature. 

The last subject to be noticed is the jurisdiction of the Department 
and its functions in school matters, as compared with those entrusted 
to Municipal and School Corporations, and it is desirable that this 
should be explained, lest there should be any misunderstanding as to 
the responsibility which attaches to myself as Minister of Education, 
and to the Government as the Education Department. 

The tendency in former times to administer public affairs by irre- 
ponsible Boards has disappeared, except in the Federal and State 
systems of the United States of America, and their experience should 
tend to confirm the people of Ontario in accepting all the legitimate 
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consequences of the principle of responsibility of their administrators 
to them through their chosen representatives. 

In the early years of educational effort in this Province the people 
were inexperienced in the management of local affairs, and our Mu- 
nicipal system had not been long in operation. There was besides 
much ignorance as to the true interests of the people in education. 
It required much discussion and experiment to mould and develope 
a system which is now found so symmetrical in its principles, and 
satisfactory in its practical workings. It was the necessary conse- 
quence of this development that the Chief Superintendent and Coun- 
cil or Bureau of Education should disappear, and that a Public De- 
partment, and a responsible Minister, should take their place, and 
which, in the exercise of their authority, could only act with reference 
to their responsibility to the people. There is, therefore, now no room 
for misapprehension as to where the responsibility lies for any mea- 
sure of legislation or acts of administration in Educational matters ; 
but it is difficult to draw the line where that responsibility ceases, 
and the duties of the local organizations and other agencies begin. 
‘These duties have to do chiefly with the practical operations of our 
system. The School Boards are amenable to the ratepayers who 
periodically elect them ; and in the important duties which are as- 
sioned to School Inspectors, or to Municipal Councils, under the 
Law or Regulations, they are also responsible to the rate- 
payers. The duties to be discharged by the different Municipal 
Councils are so clearly defined in the Public Schools Act, that it is 
unnecessary to mention them here; but so far as the Regulations of 
the Department concern the School Corporations and officials, they 
may become ineffectual or less beneficial, according to the way in 
which they are assumed to be discharged. 

The Regulations are intended to guide the local trustees in their 
management of the schools, and the Inspectors in ascertaining and 
reporting upon the practical results. The County Councils appoint 
the County Inspectors, and while all School Inspectors are responsible 
to the Department for the efficient discharge of their duties, they 
are only in a secondary sense officials of the Department. 

It will be seen, therefore, thet the principal functions of the Edu- 
cation Department are those of supervision, in order to secure the 
satisfactory discharge, by the various local bodies and officials, of 
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their respective duties, and that the Department should not only 
confine itself to these functions, but strictly refrain from taking upon 
itself, or interfering with powers and duties entrusted to local man- 
agement, and which local experience can more intelligently deal with 
than any central authority at a distance, such as the former Council 
of Public Instruction, or the present Department. This duty of su- 
pervision can always be made effective through the non-payment of 
the appropriation from the Legislative Grant to any School Corpora- 
tion, and by similar means in the case of Inspectors. The Minister, 
however, has now, as the Chief Superintendent form erly had, amongst 
his many duties, the important one of assisting School and Municipal 
Corporations and officials, by explaining and interpreting the Law 
and Regulations, in counselling them on occasions of difficulty, and 
in several matters, on their being appealed, deciding them. In ful- 
filling this duty, I have cailed their attention to the distinction be- 
tween the positive enactments of the Law and the Regulations of the 
Department. Thus, on the question of school accommodation, the 
Regulations were considered by me as recommendatory, and to be 
fulfilled without unduly pressing on the resources of the school, when 
in many instances Inspectors had insisted upon.a rigid compliance 
with them, under threats of forfeiture of the appropriation coming 
to the school from the Legislative Grant. In revising these Regula- 
tions, I have made their effect quite plain as being recommendatory, 
except where the Statute itself has imposed any particular condition, 
the principal one being as to rural school sections, that the accom- 
modation should be for two-thirds of the children in the school sec- 
tion. It will be seen that the Regulations, as revised, do not authorize 
any Inspector to oppress the ratepayers of a school section with an 
undue demand for school accommodation. It is the first duty of an 
Inspector to consider how he can best promote the interests of «the 
schools in his charge, but in all his efforts to exercise the wise dis- 
cretion of a prudent man. I am glad, however, to bear testimony to 
the efficiency, zeal and good faith with which I have observed many 
County and other School Inspectors discharge their important duties, 
but cannot too strongly impress upon them that an essential qualifi- 
cation of efficiency is, to be proved to be strictly impartial and di- 
vested of all political partizanship. While the Inspector enjoys all the 
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otherwise, to so conduct himself that predilections in favour of either 
political party should not destroy that general confidence in his im- 
partiality, which is so necessary for his efficiency as an Inspector. I 
have also been ready to say that most valuable results were secured 
by the change in the Law in 1871, under which the present mode of 
school inspection took the place of the old plan of local superintend- 
ence. Inspectors now must possess high qualifications, both as 
teachers and in scholarship, while the emoluments of the office make 
it. an object of ambition to every school teacher ; and we have many 
teachers in the’ Province who possess qualifications of the high 
standard prescribed for Public School Inspectors. The tenure of the 
office of County Inspector is such as should secure their impartiality. 
So long as an Inspector discharges his duties efficiently, he can be 
removed only by a two-thirds majority of the County Council. 
It is unlikely that such two-thirds majority would be found 
unless the Inspector had given reasonable cause for his dis- 
missal. It would not be wise therefore to alter the tenure by 
which County Inspectors hold office. It may not be generally un- © 
derstood that it is to the County Council, through the Committee of 
Appeal (two of the members now being the County Judge and County 
Inspector), that the decision of any Township Council, as to the for- 
mation, alteration or dissolution of School Sections can be appealed, 
and this should secure more stability, and remove some of the 
difficulties which attend this system of rural school sections, through 
the frequent attempts of ratepayers to gain special advantages for 
themselves. The late Chief Superintendent derived this furm of 
school district from the State of Massachusetts, but in the year 1868 
Massachusetts, after 80 years of experience, found this system so in- 
jurious to the educational interests of the schools, that its Legislature 
passed an Act, under which the township now constitutes the school 
district. In our Law it is optional for school sections to form them- 
selves into Township Boards. If this was taken advantage of gene- 
rally, I am of the same opinion as the late Chief Superintendent, that 
many of the evils inevitably connected with school sections would be 
remedied,and one of the strong arguments for a Township Board isthat 
it would be a more economical mode of educating all the children of 
the township. However, this is a matter altogether for school sec- 
tions to determine for themselves, and should not be imposed by any 
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imperative Act of the Legislature. The evil of frequent alterations 
in the boundaries of school sections in a township is a question de- 
manding the greatest attention and careful consideration of the Town- 
ship Council. It should only be on the clearest case of hardship or 
injustice that the Township Council should assume to disturb its 
school sections: a case of more or less inconvenience would not justify 
any alteration ; and the Committee of Appeal of the County Council 
should be still less inclined to favour the frequent efforts which are 
made for selfish and interested reasons to interfere with school sec- 
tions as they are found to exist, and the Township Council and Ap- 
peal Committee are bound to take no step without calling before 
them the parties likely to be affected. 

County Councils are required by Law to take an active interest 
in the practical and satisfactory working of our school system. It 
is upon them that the responsibility of appointing efficient Inspec- 
tors rests, and also of seeing that he, as a County officer, properly 
discharges his duties, and it is to them that he is directly respon- 
sible. 

The Education Department is also entitled to require from School 
Inspectors the judicious and efficient discharge of their duties, and, 
as occasion arises, to instruct them thereupon. The following will 
be an illustration: 


“CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS ON WITHHOLDING THE SCHOOL FUND. — 


“Tn some cases it has'been found impossible, from various causes, 
“or extremely onerous, for School Trustees to comply with the Law 
“and Regulations on Public Schools. In such cases it is not desira- 
“ble or expedient, in the opinion of the Honourable the Minister of 
“ Kiducation, to deprive the school of its share_of the School Fund. 

“The Minister, therefore, requests that the circumstances of all 
“such cases should be fully reported to him by the Inspectors con— 
“cerned, so that he may be enabled to consider them, and to give the 
“necessary directions in each case.” 

Another important subject in our system is that of text books. I 
found it to be a crucial question with the late Council of Public 
Instruction, and the reorganized Council of 1874 was chiefly 
occupied during its existence with its consideration. I will not 
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repeat the explanations given by me on the Enquiry before 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Patterson, as there is a full report 
in possession of the House. I may, however, say that it was not 
possible in the then condition of the authorized text books to secure 
the copyright of all of these. There had been no general rule to do 
this before I took charge, and again it would involve a large expen- 
diture to secure the copyright of all such text books as the school 
required. My proposal was to take control of every text book in 
these essential points, namely: as to its need, as to its educational 
merits, as to its mechanical execution, and as to its reasonableness in 
cost. These requirements are essential, and the Department can 
secure them, if it, and the various school officials, are vigilant in 
preventing the attempts made to evade them. The work I assumed 
was to take what the text book Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction left incomplete, and the result was not to add any new 
books on any subject which were not absolutely needed by the 
schools. My principle was that no newly authorized text book 
should be used or placed in any school unless upon the combined 
consent and sanction of the Trustees and Public School Inspector. 
The Regulation requires the concurrence of those two sets of officials 
before any newly authorized text book can be introduced into any 
Public School. As to one of the books which was formerly author- 
ized, and which has been discontinued, some misunderstanding has 
arisen—I mean “Collier’s History of England ”—but upon reference 
to the proceedings of the late Council of Public Instruction, it will be 
seen that a resolution was carried to the effect that it should be an 
instruction to the text book Committee, “To eliminate from their 
“list any book which contained statements of a clearly denomina- 
“tional character, to an extent that would offend any denomination 
“in the Country;” and this applied, as I understood, especially to 
portions of this History of England. I may also mention that it is 
the policy of this Department not to allow any new text book to be 
proposed, unless the initiative has been taken by the Department, 
when it is satisfied that some such work is needed by the schools. 
The text books newly authorized by the Revised Regulations were 
as follows: in English, three; in Mathematics, five ; in Geography 
and History, three ; and Physical Science, three; being fourteen out 
of the full list of forty. The old list contained forty-nine, of 
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which twenty-eight were retained, twenty absolutely, and eight 
provisionally. I must also mention that under the former Regulations 
of the Council of Public Instruction, Trustees were bound by a fixed 
course of study and time table, which was imperative upon them. 
The number of subjects has now been reduced, and any time table 
left to the discretion of the Trustees and teacher, and the Trustees 
can fully exercise their judgment in all matters of local management. 
The Department has been endeavouring to utilize this local know- 
ledge and energy, so that all expenditure connected with our schools 
should result successfully in the one great object of educating every 
child at least in the elementary subjects of education. Our system 
is contrived to produce this desired result, while in the old Parochial 
system of Scotland a large part of the time of the teacher was taken 
up with giving instruction in secondary as well as in primary sub- 
jects. While with us in every County one or more High Schools or 
Local Colleges exist, and efficiently supply secondary instruction. 
The energies of our Public Schools can therefore be expended upon 
giving elementary education to that large part of the youth of the 
Province, more than eighty per cent. of whom, as I have shown, do 
not get beyond the third class in the public schools, 

There is probably no country so favourably situated in respect of 
secondary schools as this Province, where the curriculum of study is 
so comprehensive in affording to every pupil, boy or girl, in Colleges 
thus locally convenient, the opportunities of higher education in Eng- 
lish Literature, Ancient and Modern Languages, and in Mathematical 
and Physical Science. The burden upon our Provincial revenue for 
High School purposes is moderate, and with contributions from the 
County and other Municipalities, a large number of these schools are 
able to afford secondary education free also to their pupils. The 
people of Ontario can, with no less pride, regard their High Schools 
as satisfactorily fulfilling the work of secondary instruction in our 
system as that of elementary education is supplied in the Public 
Schools. 

In closing my remarks, it will be seen by the House, that in intro- 
ducing the amendments embodied in this Bill, I have only provided 
for what was absolutely necessary, in order to better secure beneficial 
results in the working of our system. Since the Bill was introduced 
I have received numerous suggestions, both from honourable members 
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and others of experience, and these will justify me in placing some 
of them in the form of further amendments when in Committee. 
With these observations, Mr. Speaker, I move the second reading 


of the Bill. 
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SPEECH OF THE Hon. ADAM CROOKS, MINISTER oF EDUCATION, 
on moving the adoption of the Estimates for Education for 
1879, in the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, February 20th, 
1879, the House being in Committee of Supply. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN:—In moving the Estimates for Education for 
the year 1879, I may state that it will be seen that between the 
amount of the Estimates for 1879 and those for 1878 there is a 
decrease of $27,880. I propose to enumerate the particular heads 
of service under which the decreases in 1879 will be found, and 
also the particular services in which the Committee will see that 
increases are proposed, I will maintain the same order in reviewing 
the items as that in which they are arranged on page 11 of the 
Kstimates for 1879. To make any intelligible statement it will be 
necessary for me to examine each of these items of service with 
some particularity, more especially as I intend, on this occasion, to 
reply to the query, What has become of the two hundred thousand 
dollars of increase between the expenditure for 1871, and that for 
1877 for education? This query is a pertinent one and the public 
have certainly a right to know. In reference to the Estimates 
for 1879, the Committee will find that by comparison to 1878 the 
appropriation asked for to be as follows:— 


iL For Public and Separate Schools, Grant—the same. 
: Poor Schools 


3... pre Bublic Schook inspection ch. 24. a) «oes: Decrease. Increase $400. 
Cats High DPCHOGE GeantMs, BLO. ese chic 1 lees. . SPOS 
ae a WiMIPIDBDECTION: 25 Poe cies uy 300 
6. “* Departmental examinations. .......... 4,000 
1. (tay sUrpiningpiy Meachers') O02 i4 ka wai la Wt 28,200 
Got ae peraAnnUalcd, LesChern san, te) ok ai,cawe a te tae Increase 4,700 
SA. RIN or: mal School orontes Meme: ee ol oS, 300 
10s 5 vi Ottawa}... 2. apne 200 
11. “ Educational Museum and Library . taco 1,530 
ADP fs Depository LOCK Mer cents). Bae bo coh ON, aa 13,000 
(Be hi Salaries and expenses .... . 300 
a4ihee weliducation Departoient iii, “tomes 800 
depen NLiscellaneoud }cnmeen o3 eee ane 6,000 


$32,980 Tnorease $5,100 
We have, therefore, a decrease in the Estimates for 1879 as com- 
pared with those of 1878 of $32,980, and deducting the increases in 
the two items—“ Inspection of Public Schools, $400;” and “ Super- 
annuated Teachers, $4,700,” we have the net decrease, as I have said, 
of $27,880. The total expenditure for education for 1871 was 
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Bee 306, and for 1877, $550,984, a difference of nearly $200,000, 
: $199,675; but I can show good reasons in the public interest 


Ao each item of this increase. 
diture of 1871 and 1877 as found in the Public Accounts. 


I will deal with the actual expen- 


The 


amounts expended in 1871 and 1877, and the increases or decreases 
respectively, will be found under the several heads of service to 
be as follows :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


| K i 
| 8 E 5 = 
o o mr re 
5 5 R= i= 
No. SERVICE. | Ge b= . o 
ron ee Oe. n 3 
=e ar 3 3 
ot ot o e% 
2490 a,00 B S) 
ba ra bd od = o 
ray ico = A 
$ c.| §$ c.| §$ C: $ cS 
1 Public and Separate SCHOOis ee vers a aes | 173,985 00'240,044 00! 66,059 00 
2 Inspechign fils. «edt oh 527 50| 27,904 00) 16,376 00 
PE UDUC OCHOOMGTANt fe cilecs vas tenae vies hs | 5, 990 00} 12,000 00} 6,010 00 
4 |High School and Collegiate Institutes! 71,486 00) 77,199 00 
AAC Hanes tent ee hab ek bae aaa ose ee 5,713 00 
5 Inspection (ii: 2,999 00; 9,331 00} 6,332 00 
6 |Central Committee of Examiners ..... 600 00) 6,577 00; 5,977 00 
ie Lraimine of Teachers y MiP 7ti hls... eae: Lik SE: 6,559 00; 6,559 00 
8 |Superannuated Teachers... 6,143 00! 35,484 00) 29,341 00 
9 Normal and Model Schools—Salaries. . 11,811 00| 18,212 00; 6,401 00 
‘ Contingencies 5,977 00) 7,568 00} 1,591 00 
10 |Museum and Library. BOS yA ric AN 3,841 00) 3,944 00 103 00 857 00 
11 |‘‘ Journal of Education ” 2,510 OO) TE O1S OOl he Ete 
12 |Depository Stock, purchases ........... 34,949 00) 59,986 00} 25,037 00 
13 Depository Management—Salaries 3,403 00; 5,105 00) 1,702 00 
—Contingencies! 1,571 00} 3,202 00) 1,631 00 
14 Department—salaries Be Renee roe 12,013 00) 15,840 00} 3,787 00 
Contin@encies . ja.cc.ceess 3,634 00) 5,347 00! 1,718 00 
15 Normal School, Ottawa—Salaries eee Ri Woe TEETO DOT Mi iaiteate 
«¢ —Contingencies.! ...... 6,312 00 14,082 00 
toe riniine = Branch 4.2 ticks +s irises ceeule feats ote’ ere 1,118 00) 1,118 00 
199,532 00 
Oi tor cdeerease; Wh. uc) ceca ew herd 857 00 
Excess of expenditure in 1877 . 198,675 00 


These figures show a total increase in 1877 of $199,532, or 


deducting the decrease due to the discontinuance of the “Journal of 
Education,’ an increase of $198,675. Now, against that, however, 
there is to be set off an increase of revenue in 1877, over that received 
in 1871, of $22,331, the figures being in 1871, $35,450, and in 1877, 
$57,781; so that the actual increase in 1877 was $176,344. I 
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propose to direct my observations to supplying full information 
as to the causes of this increase, and how much of it has been ex- 
pended for the actual benefit of the schools, or how much the people 
of Ontario, through their schools, children and school teachers, have 
received from Provincial Revenues in addition to their own large 
contributions for their support of Public and High Schools. The 
increase in the grant to Public and Separate Schools is $66,500. 
The whole of this has gone to supplement the contributions of the 
ratepayers themselves. So, also, has the increase in the Poor 
School Grant of $6,010 gone to the benefit of schools in the remote 
and necessitous parts of the Province. The demands in that 
respect are only inadequately met, even by the increase in 1877 
over 1871. So of High Schools, no one can contend but that the 
increase of $5,713 in the Grant has gone directly to their benefit. 
[In the item of depository stock the increase is the sum of $14,806— 
the gross increase being $25,037,—but there is to be deducted $10,231, 
increase in the receipts, leaving the actual increase at the sum 
mentioned. The increases in the four items mentioned—Public and 
Separate Schools, Poor Schools, High Schools and Depository Stock 
—amount to $92,588, showing that nearly one-half of the total in- 
crease has gone directly in support of the schools and in aid of the 
ratepayers. The next class of increases to be considered is where 
the Municipalities themselves have received the direct benefit. The 
first item in this is the allowance—for the first time appearing in the 
Estimates, 1877—for County Model Schools of $3,362. The system 
only came into effect in the last half of 1877, payments being made 
to forty-two or more counties. The second item is the large payment 
of $16,376 to County Inspectors towards their salaries, and in order 
to secure efficient inspection of the Public Schools. These Inspectors 
are appointed by the County Councils, who pay out of county rates 
one-half of their remuneration and all travelling expenses. These 
two items make together the sum of $19,738, which is accounted for 
in the way mentioned. The next increase is $20,247, in payments 
to superannuated teachers. The whole increase was $29,341, but 
the excess of receipts in 1877 over 1871, being $9,094, is to be 
deducted. The next increase represents a new item, which appeared 
for the first time in the Estimates, with the unanimous approval of 
the House, in order to give effect to an improved method of conducting 
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our Normal Schools so as to utilize them solely for the professional 
training of teachers, and in making it compulsory upon all can- 
didates for second-class certificates to attend a course of training 
at one of these institutions for one of the three sessions into which — 
the academic year was now divided. This involved the necessity of 
paying the travelling expenses of all candidates for such certificates 
if the two Normal Schools were to be equally beneficial to every 
part of the Province, and of assuming some part of the expenses 
while in attendance, but only paying candidates who were successful. 
This increase went directly to. benefit the very class we are anxious 
to secure, that is, efficient teachers. The total increase under these 
items is $41,015, and with the $92,588, as above explained, makes 
up $138,603 of the $176,344, the net increase in 1877, thus leay- 
ing the increases under the other heads of service to amount to 
$41,472, or less decrease of $857 for “Journal of Education,” to 
$40,615, and this, with some exceptional expenditures, such as the 
Enquiry before Mr. Justice Patterson, appearing in the Public Ac- 
counts, will account for the residue of this $176,344. 

I propose now to show that the several increases were clearly 
justifiable, and do not atford any proper ground for a charge of 
extravagance in the administration of the Department. I will 
discuss each increase under its particular heading. 

1. Public and Separate School Grant.—The whole of this 
amount 1s appropriated to School Corporations and applied towards 
teachers’ salaries. And here I must refer to one whose career, as 
Chief Superintendent, was so eminently useful. I mean the Rey. Dr. 
Ryerson, whose services in the cause of education were so distin- 
guished. Dr. Ryerson, in 1872, recommended the Government to 
increase the appropriation for Public and Separate Schools by 
$20,000, and in 1873 and 1874 he likewise recommended similar 
increases of $20,000. This brought up the expenditure to $240,000, 
and the grant has not been increased since. Some of Dr. Ryerson’s 
reasons were that, having regard to the large Fund to the credit of 
the Public Schools, and the increases in the local contributions, this 
rich Province would not be guilty of any extravagance, but on the 
contrary, would be extending still further the advantages of elemen- 
tary education. If the local contributions since 1871 are compared 
with the Legislative Grants during the same period, it will be seen 
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that the local contributions were increasing in a much larger pro- 
portion than those from the Provincial Treasury. The Legislative 
Grant in 1871 was $194,196, while the Municipal Assessments 
amounted to $1,930,300; and in the year 1872, when the first in- 
crease of $20,000 was granted, the local bodies contributed more 
than $350,000 additional in that year. So in 1873, when the second 
increase of $20,000 was made by the Legislature, the local contribu- 
tions reached two and a quarter millions of dollars. Similar in- 
creases occurred in 1874, 1875 and 1876, until in 1877 the local 
contributions amounted to three millions one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand dollars, while the Legislative Grant remained stationary. 
A comparison of the local contributions with the Legislative Grants 
will show that the proportion of the latter to the former is as 1-10th 
to 9-10ths in 1871, 1-11th to 10-11ths in 1872 and 1-12th to 11-12ths 
in 1877. While our schools are rapidly improving under more etf- 
ficient teachers, and therefore entitled to higher salaries; while 
better opportunities for professional training of teachers are being 
provided, so that they may become more competent’ and use- 
ful; while the people are able and willing to tax themselves 
more than they did in 1871 in order to satisfactorily maintain 
their schools, the Legislative Grant has remained comparatively 
stationary. The whole expenditure for current maintenance and on 
capital account for 1877 was $3,076,000, while of that sum no less 
than $2,038,000 was paid for teachers’ salaries, and $1,038,000 for 
school sites and buildings, and of the gross expenditure, nearly 70 per 
cent. was applied to the one purpose alone of paying teachers’ salaries. 
When I mentioned that in 1877 a great improvement began in the 
qualification of teachers, and that since 1871 there has been a large 
increase in their number, and in that of pupils to be taught, and 
also in the number of schools kept open, it will furnish confirmation 
of the soundness of Dr. Ryerson’s’ recommendations of increases of 
the Grant by the Legislature. The number of schools in 1871 is 
reported as 4,480, while in 1877 it was 5,140; of teachers employed 
in 1871, 5,306; and in 1877, 6,468 ;—of registered pupils in 18h 
446,326; and in 1877, 490,860. The amount expended on teachers’ 
salaries was $2,038,000. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


| 1871. 1872. 1877. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 


PW OunNtIes. «isos, $254 $182 $305 $213 $379 $260 


PE OILIOR ae ses os. 629 236 628 245 735 307 


LSP WES Sg ee oe a ee | 483 225 507 216 583 269 


2. Public School Inspection.—We find in this item an increase 
of $16,376 in 1877 over 1871. The House will understand that in 
1871 the then Government, through the Honourable Mr. Cameron, 
Provincial Secretary, introduced a School Bill which underwent 
much discussion, and amongst several important new principles was 
the proposal of Dr. Ryerson to substitute for the old system of local 
township superintendency that of County inspection, and the provis- 
ions for this became law in time to take effect in J uly 1871. This object 
wes one clearly in the interests of elementary education in this 
Province. Dr. Ryerson had in the beginning laid the foundation of 
our systeim, and in its growth thoroughly understood its requirements, 
and he would not have proposed such a change in the mode of 
Public School inspection, had it not been in the interests of Public 
Schools to do so. If the large expenditure on elementary education 
was to yield commensurate educational benefits which the people 
who mainly contributed had a right to expect, it was necessary that 
any system of inspection should secure this. “As your inspection is, so 
are your Schools,” is an educational axiom universally accepted. The 
same injurious effects of local Superintendency had been found in 
many States of the American Union tobe equally detrimental to the best 
interests of their Schools; and the mode of inspection established by 
our legislation in 1871 is also that which in the last ten years has 
prevailed in many of the States of the Union. Massachusetts in 
1868 revised its School system in several particulars. I mentioned 
one when I spoke on a previous occasion—the substitution of the 
township as the School District instead of the old subdivision into 
sections. When Bishop Fraser examined the working of the American 
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system in 1866 he vointed out, in his Report as one of its defects, in- 
spection through Local Superintendents; and since then in many of the 
States we find them adopting the principle of County Superintendents. 
So far therefore as this amendment by the act of 1871 is concerned, 
15 was one entirely necessary; and it is the origin of the item for 
Public School inspection, which, for the first time in the last half of 
the year 1871 appeared as an appropriation from the Provincial 
Revenue for its portionof the expense. Further,the appointmentsof all 
Public School Inspectors are made by the County Councils in case of 
Counties,and by School Buards in Cities and Towns. The Department’s 
authority is limited to prescribing regulations so as to ensure proper 
qualifications for the office. The County Councils can also remove 
an Inspector for misconduct or inefficiency, and can remove him 
even without cause assigned by a two-thirds vote. A County 
Inspector is therefore in his appointment and in the tenure of his office 
a County official, and also derives more than one-half of his remun- 
eration from the County Council. While an increase of expense was 
entailed both upon the Province and Counties by the Act of 1871 
for this new mode of Public School inspection, the results have 
been generally satisfactory, and should be so universally if County 
Councils will take care not only to appoint competent Inspectors, 
but through a Committee. of their body to inform themselves upon 
all those important matters which it is the duty of these officials to 
discharge. The total amount paid for Public School inspection in 
1877 was $78,733, of which $27,130 was paid by the Province, and 
$51,603 by the Municipalities; while in 1871 it was $42,623; $11,527 
being paid for the half-year by the Province, and $31,096 by the 
Municipalities. In 1872, being the first full year after the Act of 
1871 came into force the Province contributed $25,490, and the 
Municipalities $41,364. The increase therefore in the amount paid 
by the Province in 1877 over 1872 would be only $1,640. If the total 
cost of Public School inspection is considered, it will be found to repre- 
sent a cost for each registered pupil in our Public Schools of ten and 
a-half cents in 1872 and in 1877 fourteen and three-quarter cents, 
To contrast this with expenditure for the like purposes in some of 
the States of the Union and in England it will be evident that in 
this respect we are working with much greater economy. In Massa- 
chusetts for the year 1876 the cost is forty-six cents. In New York 
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for 1876 the nominal cost of inspection is only eleven and a-half cents, 
but there is no less a sum than $1,471,739, representing $1.40 per 
pupil, which appears as “ Miscellaneous or Contingent expenditure ” 
in addition to that for sites, building and furniture, libraries and 
apparatus, and salaries of teachers. In Ohio in 1876 the cost of school 
inspection was twenty cents per pupil, but there was a large amount 
for miscellaneous and contingent expenditure. In Pennsylvania they 
have an apparently economical system, the cost being nine and a-half 
cents per pupil, but there is also a large amount classified as miscel- 
laneous. In England the Education Report for the year ending 
March 1876 shows the cost of inspection of elementary schools as 
follows: 


Ninety-one Inspectors...................amount (sterling) £90,437 7s. or $452,186 
pcholars present sat inspection 208. ba. Leper  a e oc eee 2,250,895 
Making the cost per pupil about twenty cents. 


In leaving this item I would remind members of the House who 
are also in County Councils in this matter of Public School inspection, 
to see that the work is efficiently done, so that they and the Province 
at large may get a fair equivalent for their expenditures: and it will 
be the duty of the Department to endeavour also to secure the like 
efficiency. 

3. Poor School Grant.—The next increase is in the grant to Poor 
Schools. I need scarcely defend that increase. In the remote and 
partially settled parts of many Counties and Territorial Districts of 
the Province the moderate assistance given from the fund is much 
appreciated, and often affords the benefits of some schooling, where 
otherwise there could be none. Hon. Members for Renfrew, Addington, 
North Hastings, Peterboro’, Muskoka, and Algoma can speak of 
the benefits derived in their constituencies from the annual expend- 
iture of this grant. A Poor School is aided when the County or 
other Municipality in which it is situated contributes an equivalent 
to the amount of the grant from the Department. In case the School 
Section is too poor to raise this equivalent, then, upon a report of its 
circumstances from the Inspector, the grant is made unconditionally. 

4, Hagh School Grant.—In considering the Legislative grant to 
High Schools as well as to Public and Separate Schools, we ought. 
not to overlook the fact that there is a large endowment held in trust. 
for the Province and comprised in the Trust funds with the Dominion 
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at Ottawa, and of the proceeds of Grammar and School lands sold 
since Confederation. The amount which would thus represent the 
endowment of the Public Schools would be nearly $1,500,000, and of 
the High Schools more than $400,000. The funds with the Domin- 
ion are bearing interest, and while the interest goes into the Consoli- 
dated Revenue of the Province under Treasurer E. B. Wood’s Act, 
yet this revenue should be considered as a diminution pro tanto of the 
amount annually granted for Public and High Schools out of the 
Consolidated Revenue of the Province. The increase under this head 
is $5,713, but itis less than in 1872 by $2,772. The legislation of 1871 
was in part the cause of the increase in 1872, and since then there 
has been an increase in the number of pupils, and in the salaries paid 
to teachers. The Report shows an increase of pupils in 1877 over 
1871 of 1,739; or the total of 9,229 as compared with 7,490 pupils 
in 1871. The Grants for salaries amounted in 1871 to $65,536, and 
in 1877 to nearly $10,000 more. 

There has not been any large increase in the number of High 
Schools, but the effect of the uniform examination for admission, and 
the Intermediate as the entrance to the Upper School, has gradually 
raised the standard. The increase in Provincial expenditure upon 
High Schools has not advanced in anything like the proportion of 
the contributions from local sources. In 1871 the local contributions 
amcunted to $50,674, while the Legislative Grant was $65,536, or an 
excess of $15,000. In 1872 the position is changed, for the Munici- 
pal contributions were $84,971, and the Legislative Grant $77,930. 
In 1877 the amount from local sources was $158,794 and the Legisla- 
tive Grant $75,158, and less than in 1872. The increase in local 
expenditure during the period between 1871 and 1877 has been three-’ 
fold while the Legislative Grant has increased only about $10,000, 
this taking place between 1871 and 1872, since which time it has 
been nearly stationary and will probably remain so. 

5. High School Inspection.—One ground for this increase is the 
additional number of pupils, being nearly 334 per cent., but it has 
chiefly arisen from higher efforts on the part of the High Schools 
and the proper functions of elementary Schools being understood. 
Secondary and primary education are now confined to their respective 
Schools. From figures given to the House it has been seen that a small 
per centage of the Public School pupils are in the Fourth class, a 
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smaller number in the Fifth, and only a small fraction in the Sixth. It 
is more economical that the energies of our Public School Teachers 
should be employed in the task of elementary education, and that 
High Schools should exclusively be called upon to supply secondary 
education. The explanation therefore of an increase of $6,332 in 
1877 over 1871 is that in 1871 the salary of only one High School 
Inspector was paid, an additional one was appointed upon the re- 
commendation of the late Chief Superintendent, beginning his duties 
in 1872, and in 1873 another was added. The salaries of the High 
School Inspectors were at first $2,000 each, including travelling ex- 
penses. In 1876 an allowance of $200 each was made for that pur- 
pose. In 1877 I came to the conclusion that the more correct 
principle was to pay the travelling expenses actually incurred. This 
particular service was not charged with its proper share of print- 
ing until 1877, when for the first time this was done. The printing 
under this head is for examination papers prepared by the Inspectors — 
for entrance and intermediate examinations in the High Schools. 
The actual increase for High School inspection in 1877 was less 
than $400 over 1876, the expenditure in that year being $7,564 and 
in 1877 $7,923. The present Inspectors were all appointed by the 
late Council of Public Instruction. 

6. Departmental Haaminations—tThe increase here is $5,977» 
and the explanation is that by the Act of 1871 a great change was 
made in the mode of granting Teachers’ Certificates. It was a change 
which was demanded by the improved condition of our Public 
Schools, and sought to secure the wore uniform classification and 
examination of Public School Teachers. The great requisite in any 
system of education is efficient teachers. This is what Dr. Ryerson 
had in view in making the important changes to be found in the 
Act of 1871. That Act provided for the appointment by the Council 
of Public Instruction of a Central Committee whose duty it would 
be to prepare uniform examination papers, aud so secure a satisfactory 
classification of teachers: and the preparation of all examination 
papers by one authority was then for the first time adopted. Formerly 
the County Boards prepared their own questions, and there was 
necessarily a great diversity in the qualifications represented by the . 
Certificates of the different County Boards. The Central Committee 
was charged with the preparation of a uniform series of examination 
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papers for First, Second and Third Class Certificates. The reading 
and valuing of the answers was however entrusted to the County 
Boards except as to Normal School Students. The principle estab- 
lished by the Act of 1871 was important in declaring that the 
true way to secure a satisfactory class of Teachers was by a uni- 
form system of examination and classification. To carry this 
out the Council of Public Instruction in 1873 appointed three 
members to constitute this Central Committee. The Rev. Geo. 
Paxton Young, Professor in University College, who had been 
first Grammar School Inspector, was appointed chairman, and the 
others were the two High School Inspectors. Upon the third High 
School Inspector being appointed in 1873 he was added to the 
Committee, All these appointments were made by the Council of 
Public Instruction upon the recommendation of Dr. Ryerson. In 
1875 the Council of Public Instruction proposed to add to the 
Committee two Public School Inspectors, as it was considered that 
the Public School element was entitled to be represented as well. 
The Council also proposed to add another officer, an Inspector of 
Teachers’ Institutes. Dr. Ryerson considered that this would be 
valuable in improving the efficiency of teachers as had been found 
in the American system, and an appropriation of $2,800 was made 
by the Legislature in 1876 for the purpose of establishing these 
Institutes. Nothing was however done; but I refer to this that the 
Committee may understand that the same difficulty was felt by the 
Council of Public Instruction in 1875 which I had to consider in 1876. 

I considered there was an advantage in these views of the Coun- 
cil, and accordingly appointed the two Public School Inspectors the 
Council had in view. I also found that in connection with the 
new modes of training of teachers, and their examinations, it was 
requisite that two additional Public School Inspectors should be 
appointed the better to represent the Public School element on the 
Central Committee. It formerly was composed of a Chairman and 
the three Inspectors of High Schools. The work of the Central Com- 
mittee includes the preparation of the examination papers for all 
Public School teachers’ certificates, as well as those for admission, 
and the Intermediate in High Schools. In 1875 the Council of 
Public Instruction provided for two examinations, called “Interme- 
diate,” in the year in the High Schools, which should be the test for 
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passing from the lower to the upper school, and that a portion of 
the High School grant should be distributed amongst the various 
schools upon the result of these examinations. These regulations 
came into force in the last half of 1876, and we have had no more 
than two and a half years’ experience of the experiment, and the re- 
sult has been to place our High Schools in a much higher position 
educationally, and in 1877 they were adopted as equivalent to the 
literary and scientific qualifications prescribed for Second-class Cer- 
tificates, In order to complete the work of examining the papers 
of the Intermediate Examinations with requisite expedition, it 
became neecssary to appoint other qualified persons as sub-examl- 
ners to assist in this. The estimates for 1876 accordingly provided 
for: 


(1.) Central Committee 2.1.2 sce: eee tenterlese reas seese snes $1,000 
(2.) Two additional members (Public School Inspectors).......... 400 
(3.) Sub-examiners of Intermediate papers.......+ seeeerseeeeees 300 
(4.) County Teachers’ Institutes, inspection, GC... 0.266.440: 2, 800 

$4,500 


The proposed changes having been settled, the provisions made 
in the Estimates of 1877 were as follows: 


(1.) Central Committee, 


Gua adr soc dolsses Maye wings > peret Cte a0 * oebep seein gmc iae $ 400 
Three High School Inspectors (D200 CACD Y cre a's «00 Pe-serecia se 600 
Four Public School Inspectors ($200 each).........++- 3 oteey OG 

. $1,800 


(2). Sixteen Sub-examiners at the rate of $5 per day. 


Of the whole amount expended under this head, viz., $6,557, 
$92 800 was for allowances to members of the Central Committee, 
$1,000, in addition to the $1,800, being distributed amongst the 
members thereof for other services, which included the examination 
of library and prize books submitted for the sanction of the Depart- 
ment. The cost of the enquiry before Mr. Justice Patterson 
($1,398 50) is included, and travelling expenses, printing, and sta- 
tionery, make up the residue. ‘Two most beneficial and necessary 
steps in advance were gained when the Central Committee was 
established, and the system of departmental examinations, as we 
now have it, instituted. The sum of $1,000 appeared in the 
Estimates for 1877 for the examination of an accumulated number 
of books submitted by publishers fur sanction as library and prize 
books, and which had remained unexamined for some time during 
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the Council of Public Instruction’s existence. I propose to discon- 
tinue this item in the present estimates. I propose also to drop the 
item for Inspection of County Model Schools, and to place this under 
the High School Inspectors in addition to their duties. I may also 
mention that, after a full consideration, I have come to the conclu- 
sion to recommend to His Honour in Council that the Intermediate 
examinations shall be held only once a year in future. The chair- 
man and other members of the Central Committee, and many High 
School masters are now convinced that the test of two Intermediate 
Examinations in one year is too severe. It will follow that a 
deduction can therefore be made in the amount to be distributed on 
the basis of the results of the Intermediate Examinations, which this 
year will be $4,000, as will be seen by the Estimates. I will not 
detain the committee much longer on this point. I have had a 
tabular statement prepared of the examinations held in 1877 and 
1878, in order to justify the appointment of so many sub-examiners. 
The object in appointing so many is to close up the examinations 
speedily and to report the results within a fortnight. Their remu- 
neration is moderate when the required qualifications are considered. 
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The amount paid to examinersin 1877 was $7,950, the sum for 
that purpose in the Estimates of 1879 is $4,500. I am enabled to 
make that reduction in view of the fact that instead of holding two 
examin \tions a year in the literary and scientific subjects, I propose 
to hold but one. The regulations of 1877 ought to have made a 
considerable reduction in the expense entailed in the various counties 
for examinations. If the ‘County Councils and Inspector had 
understood the effect of the Revised Regulations of the Department 
there should have been a large decrease in the cost to the counties 
of these examinations. Before this change the expense of conducting 
examinations was thrown upon the County Councils, and as regards 
First, Second, and Third-class Certificates, and, in fact, for everything 
except Normal School Certificates. At each of these examinations 
the whole County Board attended, and in some Counties there was 
(in error of the law) a County Board for each Inspector’s District. 
One of the advantages to the Counties of the changes made was to 
transfer to the Province a large share of the expense of these ex- 
aminations. Under these regulations the County Board had nothing 
to do with conducting the examinations ; but the whole of this rests 
with the Inspector, and an approved substitute, if necessary; only 
these two at the most are required to be in attendance, and the 
County Boards begin their duty when the answers to the questions 
are placed before them. 


7. Training of Teachers.— The next item is the increase in con- 
nection with the training of Public School Teachers, amounting to 
$6,559. ‘This is new, and one first sanctioned in 1877 by the unani- 
mous vote of the House. It was proposed to make attendance at 
one of the Normal Schools compulsory upon candidates for Second- 
Class Certificates,and inasmuch as it was desirable that the advan- 
tages should be extended to candidates from all parts of the Province 
alike, my suggestion to meet that difficulty was that the Department 
should pay the travelling expenses of each student to either Toronto 
or Ottawa, and also a sum of two dollars per week towards main- 
tenance while there. This involved an expenditure of $1,030 in 1877. 
A further expenditure of $2,000 also first became necessary in that 
year in aiding the County Model Schools, and the sum of $1,860 in 
organizing and inspecting them. County Teachers’ Association re- 
ceived the sum of $1,362, and the balance of $305 was expended in- 
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printing and stationery. In thus aiding these Associations they 
became more useful in improving the efficiency of teachers, and con- 
tinuing their interest in their work. Teachers’ Institutes are much 
relied upon for this in most of the systems of the States of the 
Union, and the Council of Public Instruction had recommended 
a large sum ($2,800) which appeared in the Estimates of 1876 
for a similar purpose. The explanation, then, of this is, briefly, that 
in 1871 the Normal School at Toronto was the only means for the 
training of teachers, and that afforded training to comparatively few 
in number of the whole body of teachers, numbering then about 5,000 ; 
while in 1877 we entered upon the effort not only to extend the 
benefits of a Normal School training to a large number, but to require 
it in a more moderate form, to be possessed by every teacher in the 
future through the medium of the County Model Schools. The ex- 
penditure for the organization and inspection of the County Model 
Schools will now disappear, as the High School Inspectors will per- 
form that duty. I propose to make another decrease in withdraw- 
ing the $2 weekly allowance towards maintenance of students while 
in attendance at the Normal Schools. Both the number of applicants 
and the demand for higher training in the Normal Schools has so _ 
much increased that there will probably be no necessity for stimu- 
lating by this assistance attendance at the Normal Schools. 


8. Superannuated Teachers.—The increase here is large. Atter 
deducting the increase of receipts in 1877 over those of 1871, the 
amount under this head is $20,247. This increase is the result of the 
policy of 1871, when it was made compulsory upon all male teachers 
to contribute to the fund at the rate of $4 per annum. This was not 
generally acceptable to the teachers, but it was nevertheless perse- 
vered in, and we find now an increase in the payments for this purpose 
during the year 1877 over 1871 of $29,341, and deducting the excess of 
receipts in 1877, being $9,094, the net increase is $20,247. This sys- 
tem of pensioning teachers who, after many years of service have 
reached an age when they can no longer be useful, is one which is 
very desirable to retain. The allowance is moderate, and only a 
partial support to any teacher. I find that this amount averages 
$100, and the cost to the Province $67 each. A large additional 
number of teachers have applied for and received these allowances 
since their contribution became compulsory in 1872. In 1868, when 
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the system was voluntary and optional, the number was 143, while 
in 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, the numbers were respectively 189, 
229, 206, and 298; the total number in receipt of pensions in 1877 
being 478. The average of their ages is about 60. The Committee 
will now understand how this item is so large, and why it happens 
to be one of the two items in which the Estimates of 1879 show an 
increase over those of last year. 

9. Normal School, Toronto.—There is an increase in salaries 
and contingencies of $5,027, but admits of a ready explanation. In 
1871 there were six Masters in the Normal School, and six in the 
Model School, while in 1877 there were seven Masters in the Normal 
School, eight in the Model Schools, and a Clerk, a Science Master 
being also added in the Normal School, at a salary of $1,800. The 
Science Master was appointed by the late Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. Large additions were also made under the authority of Mr. 
Sandfield Macdonald’s government to the Normal School building, 
and especially in increasing the accommodation of the Model Schools 
from 150 pupils to 250 in each school, or from 300 to 500 pupils in 
all. These facts wil! therefore explain the increase under this head 
of service. 

10. Depository Stock.—Any increase under this item means a pay- 
ment of additional sums to schools through the distribution of 
library and prize books, maps, and apparatus, at half cost, and the 
operations of the Department have been increasing just as the 
demands from the schools have increased. The figures show that 
there is a large accumulation of stock in the depository, and for this 
reason I propose to make a reduction in the estimates of 1879 as 
compared with those of 1877 of $13,000. My intention is to bring 
down the amount on hand instead of increasing it. I made the 
attempt to do this last year, though it does not appear that I have 
been successful, but I do not intend that the stock at the end of 
this year will show anything like the amount now on hand. It is 
a question to be considered, whether in the future a less per centage 
of discount might not be as effectual an encouragement as the 
present fifty per cent., and so decrease the large expenditure under 
this item. 

11. Depository Management—The increase in the management 
of the depository amounts to $3,333, being in the salaries $1,702, 
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and in the contingencies $1,631. The justification for this is to be 
found in the great development of our school system. In 1871 the 
receipts of the depository were $24,770, while in 1877 the amount 
- was $35,001, more than $10,000 of an increase. -The number of 
letters received was in 1871, 5,327, and in 1877, 7,679; number of 
- sales in 1871, 4,680, and in 1877, 7,068; value of stock sent out in 
1871, $41,514, and in 1877, $58,398. 

12. The Education Department.— Here there isa similar increase 
in salaries and contingencies amounting to $5,500. The tables 
placed before the House in answer to the return moved for last 
session, show that in 1871 the correspondence inwards was 12,395, 
and in 1877, 19,901: the correspondence outwards was in 1871, 
13,358, and in 1877, 24,331 ; payments to treasury amounted in 1871 
to $35,450, and in 1877 to $57,786; the number of clerks employed 
in 1871 was 9, and in 1877, 13. 

13. The Normal School, Ottawa.— This item is one which had no 
representative in 1871, as it was first established in 1876. In 1877 
the necessary outlay for current maintenance was $14,082. 

14. Confidential Printing— This item is represented by the 
sum of $1,110 for confidential printing, but it properly comes under 
“ Departmental Examinations.” The committee is familiar with the 
circumstances under which this additional expenditure was thrown 
upon the Department. The expense is not, however, new, inasmuch 
as the Department is now enabled to print itself examination ques- 
tions, circulars, and other documents which formerly were done by 
the government printer. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain and justify the appar- 
ent difference of nearly $200,000 between the expenditure 
through the Department in 1871 and 1877, the actual ex- 
cess, as I have explained, being $176,344. I may say, with 
reference to the proposed expenditure in 1879, that it is less 
than the amount proposed in the last year of the late Chief Super- 
intendent and the Council of Public Instruction. The estimates 
which were recommended to the Treasurer in 1876 by the late Chief 
Superintendent will show a considerable excess over those proposed 
for the present year, the former being for the sum of $524,493, 
while for 1879 the estimates amount to $516,935. 

In my explanations of the particular increases which have taken 
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place under each particular head of service, I have shown that more 
than one half of the whole increase has gone directly to the schools 
themselves; and that only in regard to the moderate increase in the 
Depository Branch and in the Education Department, can it be said 
that there has been any increase in the administration of educational 


matters. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURE. 
1871. 1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 
$351,306.40 $421,703.53 $463;406.03 $487,444.80 $503,311.77 
1876 1877 


$524,493.51 $550, 984.36 


I have to thank the Committee for allowing me to explain at 
unusual length, the estimates in connection with the Education 
Department. Formerly the Education Estimates were received by 
the House without discussion, and were disposed of with more 
celerity than those in connection with any other service; but now 
having become responsible for all these expenditures, 1t was neces- 
sary that I should on this occasion have undertaken to explain the 
amounts required for each particular service, in order that the Com- 
mittee and the public generally should be in possession of the fullest 
possible information. I have also endeavoured to show the causes of 
any increases made, and the reasons for their being taken as justifi- 
able and necessary. 

I beg now, Mr. Chairman, to move the adoption of the first item, 
being $200,000, for Public and Separate Schools. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR. 


The Amendments in the School Law during the Session just 
closed, make it ne cessary that Municipa. Corporations and officials, 
School Corporations and officials, and the public generally should be 
informed of their nature and effect ; and I propose to do this in the 
like order as in the Revised Statutes. 


I.—AMENDMENTS IN THE LAW. 


1. It is now the duty of the Minister to apportion annually, on or 
before the first of May in each year, the Legislative Grant in aid of 
Public and Separate Schools according to the returns for the last 
preceding year of the whole population of Ontario, which the Clerks 
of the respective Counties, Cities and Towns separated are now 
required to furnish to the Minister on or before the first day of April 
in each year. This duty is, therefore, to be performed immediately 
by the Several Clerks, using as the basis of their returns for the 
population of each County, City or Town separated the Assessment 
Rolls for the last year. 

2. School Corporations purchasing authorized prize or library 
books, maps or apparatus from booksellers or others, are entitled to 
an equal amount from the Depository stock or half in cash, as they 
may desire. Normal School Students can obtain from the Deposi- 
tory, at cost price, text and library books, maps and apparatus; 
Teachers’ Associations, works on education, and Public Institutions 
receiving Provincial aid, library, prize and text books, maps and 
apparatus. 

3. The Franchise in the case of all Public Schools has been 
extended go as to include income voters who have paid a school tax, 
while all formerly qualified continue to be so. 

4. The mode of electing the Trustees of School Boards in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships, has been clearly provided for, as will 
be seen from the Act itself; while in the case of Rural School 
Sections the old mode has not been changed except as to the day of 
the Annual Meeting, which will in future be on the last Wednesday 
in December in each year, or if a holiday, on the day following. 
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5. The duties of Municipal Councils in organized Townships ap- 
ply to every organized Township in the Province ; but with respect 
to unorganized Townships and Municipalities composed of more than 
one Township, but without County organization, the law is now 
clear, owing to the amendment in section 10 of the new Act, which 
provides that the Municipal Councils in such case can form portions 
of the Townships into School Sections or a School Board as they see 
fit. 

6. It is important to know that the powers of Trustees of rural 
school sections to levy or collect upon their own authority public 
school rates has ceased, excepting as to pending proceedings, which 
may be prosecuted until the rates are collected ; and henceforth the 
machinery for the collection of all school rates as well as other rates 
is the same, the basis for the requisition of the School Trustees being 
the Assessment Roll, and the collections being through the Munici- 
pal Collector and other Municipal officials. 

7. Any surplus school money (not derived from the Municipali- 
ties’ Fund, or the Municipal Loan Fund surplus) may be apportioned 
amongst school sections according to the average attendance of pupils 
at each school. 

8. The amount payable from the County Rate for Teachers’ sal- 
aries can either be paid by the County Treasurer under the direction 
of the County Inspector to any teacher direct, or transmitted to the 
respective sub-Treasurers. 

9. It is made clear that all pupils, children of non-residents, are 
liable to pay a schvol fee, not exceeding twenty-five cents for each 
month. 

10. In arbitrations for taking school sites all interests, includ- 
ing those of Owners, Mortgagees, Tenants and others, can be dealt 
with. 

11. As to Union School Sections the following doubtful points 
are settled :— 


(1.) The union is considered for inspection, taxation, borrow- 
ing of money and all school purposes, as within the Municipality 
in which the school house is situate. 

(2.) Part of the portion of the Municipality forming the 
union may be withdrawn, but any proceeding of this nature is 
always, as well as the whole portion, in the discretion of the 
Municipal Council. 
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(3.) On the first day of January next the provisiors as to a 
union formed after the second day of March 1877, will apply to 
all unions formed before that date, and as to the latter, the 
period of tive years runs from the time they were first estab- 


lished, 


12. The Public School Board of any City is empowered to 
constitute one or more of the Public Schools in such City a Model 
School for the preliminary training of Public School Teachers, subject 
to the Regulations of the Department. 

15. As to Separate Schools, in order to improve their efficiency, 
while recognizing the principles on which they can be established, 
the following has been enacted :— 


(1.) Elections of Trustees in Cities, Towns, and Villages are 
to be held, as provided in the case of Public School Boards, and 
in Townships, as in Rural School Sections. 

(2) Trustees can borrow on the security ot the School 
premises or rates, repayable with interest, by instalments or 
otherwise. 

(3.) A non-resident owner of unoccupied land can, if a 
Separate School supporter, require the School rates thereon to 
be paid to the Separate School, if any, in such Municipality. 

(4.) Any Separate School rates charged upon real estate and 
uncollected at the end of any one year can, as in the like cases 
of Public School rates, be advanced by the Township. 

(5.) So much of the General County rate for salaries of 
Pubhe School Teachers which may be levied from Separate 
School supporters is to be paid over to the Separate School 
Trustees, if any, in the Township. 

(6.) In cases where the Trustees of R. C. Separate Schools 
exercise their option of having the Separate School rates 
collected by the Municipal machinery, the Assessor can accept 
the knowledge of a person being a Roman Catholic as prima 
facie evidence of his being a Separate School supporter. 

(7.) The Education Department can authorize a separate School 
to become a Model School for the preliminary training of Teach- 
ers for Separate Schools ; and in such case, or in the special cir- 
cumstances of Separate Schools in any County, the Minister may 
recommend to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the appoint- 
ment of an additional member of the County Board of Examiners 
possessing qualifications prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment, 

(8.) The thirtieth section of the Separate School Act is 
now defined to comprise Teachers qualified either in the Pro- 
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vince of Ontario, or at the time of the passing of the British 
North America Act in the Province of Quebec. 


14. The powers of Public and High School Boards, in requiring 
Municipal Corporations to raise, upon the requisition of such 
Board, any sum which they might demand, has been circumscrib- 
ed as to expenditure on capital accounttothe extent following, viz.: 


(1.) The Municipal Council may, by a two-thirds vote, refuse 
to raise the amount demanded. 

(2.) In case of refusal the School Board may require the 
question to be submitted to the Municipal electors qualified to 
vote on By-laws forcreating debts,and on theassent of a majority 
of the electors being obtained the Municipal Council must pass 
the By-law. 


15. In case of the Rural School Sections, Trustees cannot bor- 
row or raise any money for expenditure on capital account un- 
less the proposition has been first approved of at a general meeting 
of the qualified school electors. 

16. The above provisions do not apply to cases where School 
Boards have, before the passing of this Act (the 11th March, 1879), 
resolved upon or entered upon any such expenditure under their 
former powers. 

17. Debentures for the loan of money for School purposes may 
be for a term not exceeding twenty years ; and may be repayable by 
instalments of principal as provided by the Municipal Act. 

18. The Board of Examiners for the admission of pupils to the 
High School is now confined to the Public School Inspector and the 
Head Master of the High School, the expenses being equally borne 
by both School Boards, after deducting any fees therefor to be pre- 
scribed by the Regulations of the Department under which candi- 
dates, being non-residents of the County (or City or Town separated), 
will be required to pay a moderate fee ; as also unsuccessful candi- 
dates. 

19. As to High Schools, the thirtieth section has been made more 
clear, so as to carry out what was intended. The Board of Educa- 
tion, while one corporation, is yet to act in Public School matters 
and High School matters respectively, as if invested with all the 
powers of Public and High School Boards respectively. 

20. In case of a tie in any quorum of a Public, Separate or High 
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School Board on any question the Chairman has an additional vote 
to his own. | 


II.— QUESTIONS UNDER THE REGULATIONS. 


I take advantage of this opportunity to express the proper effect 
of the Regulations on some questions of general interest. 

1. The Regulations generally are to be understood as being a 
standard or model, to be reached as far as may be, having reference to 
the varying resources and different circumstances of each particular 
school as compared with another. In their application to any given 
case Inspectors and Trustees are to exercise a wise and prudent dis- 
cretion, and upon this mainly depends their beneficial and useful 
operation. 

2. Inspectors will understand that they have no power to with- 
hold the Legislative grant from any School Corporation, but should 
report the facts to the Minister, in cases where it is considered there 
has been wilful omission or neglect. It is to be specially noticed that 
the hints for the guidance of Teachers as to the Programme or Course 
of Study should govern them; and that it is for the Trustees and 
Teacher to impose any time or limit table for use in the School. 

3. As to School accommodation, Inspectors should consider the 
Regulations as recommendatory; and that the circumstances of each 
section must be regarded, in order that its resources may not be un- 
duly affected. 

4. Inspectors are requested to be careful in exercising any author- 
ity to set aside any election or proceeding at a schoo! meeting, or to 
summon one on their own motion, and should proceed only upon 
formal reasons in writing. While the law and regulations are ex- 
plicit as to their duties, they should endeavour always to act impar- 
tially, and thus justify the continued confidence of the County 
Councils who appoint them, and of the Education Department. 

5. Inspectors should carefully consider the grounds on which they - 
may recommend to the Minister the granting of a temporary certifi- 
cate or of any extension of Third-class Certificates. 

6. The constant attempts to evade the law in introducing un- 
authorized Text Books is an evil which demands the immediate and 
personal attention of every Public School Inspector. 

7. The functions of County Boards of Examiners, since August, 
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1877, are confined solely to the granting of Third-class Certificates, or 
their renewal upon re-examination, or their withdrawal or suspension, 

8. Each member of the County Board is directed not to be con- 
cerned in examining or valuing papers of any candidate who has 
been instructed by him, or inthe School with which he is connected. 
The Presiding Inspector will see that this rule is observed. 

9. As to authorized Text Books, the Regulations of July, 1877, 
expressly prohibit Teachers from substituting for any of the old Text 
Books any newly authorized one unless and until he has received 
the sanction of the Trustees and of the Public School Inspector. All 
the old Text Books if in use in any school before the end of the year 
1878, remain authorized in such school, and can only be changed 
by the Trustees an1 School Inspector jointly concurring. 

10. The Regulations of July, 1877, were intended to meet the 
urgent and general demands for a revision of the Text Books, and to 
carry out the work which the Council of Public Instruction had 
begun. It was not the policy or intention of the Minister to go 
further, or to recommend any new Text Books on any subject except 
where the Council of Public Instruction had proposed this, or it was 
clear there existed a special want ; yet, notwithstanding knowledge 
of this by publishers and others, persistent efforts have been and are 
constantly made to induce Inspectors, Teachers, and officials to re- 
commend for purchase and use in the schools new works not only 
unauthorized but as to which no publisher could have had any 
reasonable expectation that any of them would be authorized. The 
law expressly prohibits any Teacher, Trustee, Inspector, or other 
person officially connected with the Education Department, Normal 
School, Model School, Public or High Schools, to become or act as 
agent for any person to sell, or in any way to promote the sale of, any 
School, Library, Prize or Text Books, Maps, Charts, School Appar- 
atus, Furniture or Stationery for use in any School, or to receive any 
compensation or other remuneration for such sale or for the promo- 
tion thereof. In his endeavours to secure the observance of these 
provisions of the Law, the Minister hopes to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of all School Corporations and officials, including Teachers 
generally. 

11. As to County Model Schools—there is no Institution more 
important in its educational results, and while in all Counties 
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of the Province this is fully appreciated, it is to be noticed that 
the Model School is for County purposes, and County Councils must 
rely on them for supplying their Counties with qualified Teachers. 
The Department has discharged its duty in affording these oppor- 
tunities and the Legislature in providing a share of the expense. 
Nothing so economical or beneficial can be offered for the continued 
confidence and support of County Councils. While the Model 
Schools are subject to inspection by the Department, through the 
High School Inspectors, the general supervision rests with the 
County Inspector, upon whose zeal, and interest much of the success 
of the Model School in his County will depend. 

12. The subject of Text Books in the High Schools require the 
same observations as have been made in the case of Public Schools. 


ADAM CROOKS, 
Minister of Education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONT.), 
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THE CONDITIONS OF LABOUR AND MODERN 
ae CIVILIZATION. 


‘‘Two things have I required of Thee ; deny them not before I die: 

‘‘ Remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed 
me with food convenient for me : 

‘‘Lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my Goi in vain.” 


Sotomon’s Proverbs, 30th chapter, 7th, 8th, and 9th verses. 


These are the two points of Agur’s prayer. He looks upon riches 
and poverty as two extremes in civil life that are not only not desirable, 
but are to be deprecated, as being positively hurtful, and giving birth to 
vice and crime in society. Everyone can see for himself, what each day 
passes under his notice, that both poverty and riches are unnatural in 
every sense, and are the fruitful source of most of the vice, crime and 
ignorance which demoralizes society, and mars the progress and happiness 
of the human race. 

In conjunction with these ethics in Proverbs, there is another pro- 
nouncement that I wish to place prominently before your notice, because 
it is a fundamental law of human life. In it we may be said to live, and 
move, and have our being. It is this: 

‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” (‘‘till thou return unto the 


ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
-return.’’) 


GENESIS, 3rd chapter, 19th verse. 

This is very specific language; it 1s also very democratic. It is 
addressed to all; it equally applies to all, and is equally imperative upon 
all. There are to be no exemptions, no evasions of this law. 

Man’s work was to reclaim the wilderness, and make the earth to 
yield abundance for all the wants of mankind. By labour,‘ the wilder- 
ness and the solitary places shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” In executing this work every man was,to find his 
greatest peace, contentment and happiness. No honest man ever sought 
to evade this law. At the same time, every honest man contends that 
there should be no idlers, or exemptionists, or evaders. 
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In the wants of the human race this law finds its origin. When 
the labour law was promulgated at first there was nothing said about a 
territorial landocracy, or a class of men that we know by the name of 
« Aristocracy.” The civilization of universal labour, wherein each worker 
received the full benefit of his toil, or work, was just and righteous, and 
must have produced plenty, and contentment, and happiness to all. 


This was a state of civilization in which neither of the extremes that 
we call riches and poverty had any existence. Under it there were neither 
paupers, poor laws, nor poor law bastiles ; nor yet was there a pampered, 
privileged, idle, luxurious and good-for-nothing rich class, such as we 
have in our rotten, unnatural and fictitious modern civilization. 

In our attempt to describe the conditions of labour and modern 
civilization as they at present exist, we shall in no wise be afraid to 
designate things by their right names. 

There is nothing more palpable than this: that labour is the founda- 
tion and superstructure of all wealth. It is equally plain that, on the 
principles of justice and equity, the worker—whether of brain or muscle, 
or both combined—is entitled to the full fruition of his labour. But 
what do we find? We find that the results of labour or production, 
except an infinitesimal portion, is not distributed to the worker— to him 
that produces—but that it inures to the benefit and aggrandizement of a 
few. Hence we have riches and poverty. Society, as it at present 
exists, is very fitly described as a race, or scrambie, 


**Of every one for himself, 
And the devil take the hindmost.”’ 
In the struggle, every kindly and noble sentiment of the brotherhood of 
man is lost sight of ; every sentiment of honour, and every principle of 
truth and justice is ignored. In this miserable scramble, recourse is had 
to lying, cheating, defrauding, adulterating, manipulating, circumventing, 
perjury, and every species of low cunning—everything, in fact, that 
debases manhood and withers the soul. A sordid, vulgar and villainous 
greed and selfishness absorbs every attribute of manhood ; man ceases to 
be man, and he becomes a What? a mere grub-worm or devil fish ? 


Is this an overdrawn picture of the conditions of labour and our 
modern civilization? If it is not, is it any wonder that we are in heart 
and soul Mammon worshippers! Is it any wonder that the pure 
system of morals that the Founder of Christianity taught is mocked and 
scoffed at? 

The sublime doctrine of “‘ Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you,” is condemned as impracticable, and held of no 
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account. If acted upon—if this principle governed—man would present 
himself as the noble and generous being he ought to be, and will yet be, 
when our present vicious civilization is swept away, and a new and nobler 
civilization is instituted instead. 

When God made this planet, light, air, land and water, these ele- 
ments were essentially requisite for the subsistence of man. He made a 
superabundance of all these elements for every creature that He formed 
or fashioned to dwell upon it. We are sometimes told that some parts of 
the earth are over populated, and that some Islands of the sea contains a 
surplus population. It is a barefaced lie. There never yet was, nor is it 
likely there ever will be, any portion of this beautiful and fruitful planet 
that contained half the populations such portions could sustain in plenty. 
That is, if things were ordered right. 

Our Malthusian philosophers, if we dignify them by such a name, 
erred, either ignorantly or knowingly ; if ignorantly, we will pass them 
by ; if knowingly, then we say, that they impiously maligned God, and 
said to Him, in effect, that He had botched His work ; for if otherwise, 
He never would have brought creatures upon this earth that would have 
multiplied to such a degree ; that their members would outgrow the means 
of subsistence that this earth could give. To say such a thing is blas- 
phemous, for it means that nature or nature’s God had disproportioned 
the works of nature. Such a thing never was, or ever can be. Let us 
then hear no more about this vile and vulgar Malthusian doctrine. 


Well then, when God made this beautiful planet, and that there was 
a superabundance of every element of material subsistence for the main- 
tenance and happiness of all living creatures that were to live upon it, 
whence comes it that poverty, misery, wretchedness, famine and crime, 
are in such appalling proportions in the world? Yes, whence comes it? 
In order to understand correctly the labour problem, and account for 
the miserable state of things that obtains under our so-called modern civili- 
zation, we must go back to the ages of conquest, when society was based 
@Bpon 
‘¢The good old plan 
For him to keep who’s got the power, 
And him to get who can.” 
The civilization then in the ascendant, was founded upon the barbarous 


and robber dogma, that 
‘¢ Might makes right.”’ 


The age of conquest bas left its impress upon the present age, and it is 
because our present civilization comes down to us weighted with much 
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that distinguished the age of conquest that we now find ourselves in the 
position we are in, and this accounts for the volume of poverty, ignorance, 
and crime that surrounds us. 

The age of conquest is to a great extent exploded. Not altogether, 
however, for we find what we call civilized nations, par excellence, going 
forward to conquer other tribes and nations, and annexing their territory ; 
and we see other lesser civilized nations coveting the lands of other 
nations, and lying in wait for their prey. All these are still governed to 
a greater or lesser extent by the same old robber dogma, that 

‘¢Might makes right.” 
Still, however, it may be said that we have entered upon the industrial 
age, and in so far as we have developed upon this path, we are laying the 
foundations of a brighter and better civilization. 

When we look to Europe, we may well commiserate the hapless 
condition of the hundreds of millions of our toiling brothers held in 
thraldom by merciless tyrants and taskmasters. 

We are accustomed to think of Great Britain and Ireland as favoured 
spots; certainly they are the fairest Islands of the sea, and they are 
peopled with noble races of men; but even there, what is the condition of 
the toiling masses ? 

Eight hundred years ago the Norman robbers set sail from Port St. 
Valery in France, and they landed upon the shores of England, clad in 
their coats of mail. In a short time they overrun the country, and by 
torch and sword wasted, massacred, and conquered the inhabitants, then 
they disinherited them, and the people are now wholly divorced from their 
own lands and remain disinherited to this day. 

When they, the conquerors, had accomplished their murderous work, 
killing 70,000 Englishmen, the chiefs of this marauding host gave them- 
selves titles of nobility ! The chief robber was called King, and the lesser 
satellites that revolved around this luminary were called Dukes, Karls, 
Marquises, Lords and Barons. 

The King parcelled out the lands of the English in vast territories to 
a few families of these Nobles ! (robbers). 

They said to all men, know that henceforth and forever these are our 
lands. 

God said the land is mine, and I freely give it for the use and benefit 
of all men ; but these land robbers said, No, God isa liar; for these lands 
are ours, and shall so remain to the end of time; witnes our so-called 
“laws” of primogeniture and entail. 
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We care for none of God’s laws, but assume that our “ laws,” founded 

upon the dogma that 
‘* Might makes right,” 
are supreme and ‘everlasting. 

One hundred years after this, King Henry II. and a section of the 
same precious horde, came over to Ireland, with a Bull of Pope Adrian’s: 
in his pocket ; and for the good of their souls, (!) he carried out the same 
programme that they had accomplished in England—by the same dia - 
bolical and ferocious means. They thus forced upon the people of both 
England and Ireland their infernal system of feudal land laws, a land 
system that remains in all its entirety and hoary iniquity up to the 
present hour. 

These lords of the soil would not allow the people to come upon the 
land to cultivate it unless the cultivators pay rent or tribute to them. The 
people then became what is called tenants, on the lands that God made 
for the use and benefit of all. We hold, that wherever this state of land 
tenure exists, it is slavery ; feudalism is slavery. When a man, a tenant, 
has to pay a landlord a rent for leave to cultivate the land, then that 
tenant is a tenant slave, or an agrarian slave. When these tenant slaves 
are called upon by the landlord to pay over to him fifteen shillings, out 
of every twenty shillings’ worth that they have produced by their labour 
on the land, then they are not only tenant slaves, but tortured tenant 
slaves. For these lords to arrogate to themselves absolute property in or 
ownership of the lands, from the bowels of the earth to the sky—as their 
Lord-Godships have done, and still continue to do—is a position which no 
mortal man should be allowed to take up. Because such a man is not 
only a blasphemer and usurper before heaven and earth, but he holds the 
arbitrament of life and death over his fellow-man. Subsistence is life ; 
all food and subsistence must come out of our mother earth. These land- 
lords say that whole islands of this planet—of this mother earth—is their 
absolute property, to do with and to dispose of as they shall think fit ; 
therefore the lives of millions and myriads of God’s creatures are abso- 
lutely at their will and caprice. 

When one looks into this state of things carefully, he naturally asks, 
“Can this be so?” Yes, itis so. Up to this day of this boasted nine- 
teenth century, this is the foundation upon which rests the superstructure 
of the civilization of that nation which vehemently asserts before all the 
world that they are the most civilized of all the nations of the earth. 

Aristotle, the most learned and cultured of the Greeks, says that 
slavery is right; that it is necessary, for the Greeks, especially, to have 
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‘slaves, because, said he, “the Greeks are next to the gods.” This was 
-Aristotle’s idea of Greek civilization. Now, what is the difference between 
Aristotle's Greek slavery-civilization and English landlordism or tenant- 
‘slavery-civilization? All the difference that I can see is this: that 
Aristotle called slaves, slaves, and said they were necessary to the Greeks, 
‘but the landlords say that their English agrarian slaves are free men. 
Aristotle is manly, for he disguises nothing and tells the truth; whereas 
‘the landlord and the landlord press suppress and disguise the truth, do 
‘not face the world with honest statements, but cowardly assert a lie. 

The land tenant has freedom only in one thing: he is free to pass 
‘from one place to any other place ; but what benefit is this to him on his 
native soil of England or Ireland? None; for, go where he will there, 
the same conditions stare him in the face. 

In depicting European despotism and civilization, we might go into 
‘endless details, but we shall not weary you by doing anything of the 
kind. Suffice it to say, that there are hundreds of millions for arma- 
ments, and only units for education. Why is this so? Why, it is said, 
“the guilty conscience seeks no accuser ;” no, for it is ever within ; hence 
the despots are always uneasy. They never feel safe without the bloated 
armaments and the most improved and death-dealing engines of destruc- 
tion. To destroy whom? Why, none but the people of their own 
despotism, or the people of some neighbouring despotism. But why are 
they afraid of the people? Why, because the people are groaning and 
writhing beneath their several despotisms, and are waiting for the oppor- 
‘tunity to shake them off, that they might enjoy freedom. 


Shelley defines freedom thus: 


** What art thou, Freedom? Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves— 
This demand—tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery. 


‘* Thou art not, as impostors say, 
A shadow, soon to pass away ; 
A superstition and a name 
Echoing from the cave of fame. 


‘** For the labourer thou art bread, 
An.. a comely table spread, 
From his daily labour come, 

In a neat and happy home.” 

When we come to take a survey of modern civilization as it exists 
in this New World, we find a brighter picture and a better state of things 
than what obtains in Europe; still, we think there is great. room for 
reform. It is true that our forefathers on this continent fought and shed 
their blood for the principie that there should be no taxation without 
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adequate representation ; it is true that they battled for and triumphantly 
declared ‘that all men are created free and equal ;” it is true that they 
inscribed upon their banners the inspiring truth that “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness is the inalienable right of mankind ;” it is true 
that universal suffrage at the ballot-box was extended as the basis of the 
political freedom of every citizen, and also that popular education was to 
be the birthright of every child in the republic. For these achievements 
won by our fathers we shall ever hold them in the highest veneration, 
and keep their memories green in our love and everlasting remembrance. 
They laid the foundations of the temple of freedom well and truly, 
according to the light that was in them. 

But, after all, we find that they only penetrated into the portals of 
freedom, and that the inner circles are still in possession of the few. 

Tt is not so much what was done as what they left undone, that 
leaves their work imperfect. 

The men of free and independent thought on this continent have the 
great task before them of taking up the glorious work which our fathers 
began, and carrying it to completion. 

In the republic there is no titled, hereditary nobility, but in these 
latter years there has grown up a Jonah-gourd plutocracy, which if not 
put a stop to, if it is allowed to grow and develop itself into the gigantic 
proportions it bids fair to assume, it will, in a short time, roll back 
liberty and true civilization on this continent and destroy the republic. 

Every thoughtful man knows full well that plutocracy, or money- 
ocracy, is the meanest, most exacting, sordid, grinding, heartless, soulless, 
and most hateful of all despotisms of which we have any knowledge. 


This is the danger before us, and if due and stringent safe-guards are 
not speedily adopted by and for the safety of the body politic, this vulgar 
and all-devouring monster rising in our midst will swallow us up. 


Monopolies have grown up in America already, that for wealth, 
audacity, and concentrated organized power are almost inconceivable, and 
certainly have no parallel in the annals of the world. We have railroad 
kings, coal kings, bonanza kings, bank potentates, and every species of 
corporate monsters. Just let us enumerate a few of them, giving some 
figures. | 

The railroad kings control the highways of the nation to this extent: 
Scott, of the Pennsylvania, controls roads of the value of $659,000,000 
Gould, of the Pacific and Black Friday, controls $565,000,C00 ; Vander- 
bilt controls $564,000,000 ; Huntingdon, of the Pacific, $321,000,000 ; 
Jewitt, $317,000,000 ; Garrett, $194,000,000. 
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Stephen D. Dillaye, one of the most lucid and eloquent writers of 
our time, in speaking of the railroad legisiation of Congress, says: ‘That 
knaves have legislated the American people into slaves to corporate kings 
and corporate tyrants. 

“The Pacific Railroad swindlers have been the pets of Congress. 
Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, has just introduced in the Senate a resolution 
to enquire into the failures of railroad corporations to comply with the 
conditions on which 124,813,593 acres, or the immense territory of 195,- 
902 square miles of our public domain was granted. The robbers have 
notoriously failed to comply with their own terms, and public sentiment. 
demands that every acre should be reclaimed, and that the American 
people set themselves to work to elect the kind of men to Congress who- 
can see the propriety of dividing our public lands into homesteads instead 
of dukedoms, and who will understand the philosophy and the justice of 
aiding 7,500,000 inhabitants into occupiers of homesteads, developers of 
our resources, creators of wealth, and defenders of our territory, rather 
than the policy of making enormous grants of land to railroad kings, and 
enormous loans to gambling corporations to enable them to become tyrants. 
of our highways and monopolizers of transportation.” 

“These men control, too, the 195,902 square miles of our public 
domain. The people have been robbed, cheated, and legislated out of their 
sovereignty and their own lands, and when they ask for an honest distri- 
bution and such legislation as shall secure homesteads to the people, and 
such loans as shall make it possible to enjoy them, amply secured,—the 
New York Tribune says: No, none but idiots legislate for the people.” 

Thus you see the same process of concentrating the lands of this 
continent into the possession of greedy and grasping speculators and cir- 
cumventing rogues is going on, (only after another fashion), as that which 
was accomplished in Normandized England and Ireland. 

One of the prominent features of modern civilization consists in rings 
of individuals boldly demanding from Parliaments and Congresses charters 
or parchments, which are called “laws,” and which enables them 
“legally” to swindle and rob the public by their delusions and snares. 

Almost, if not all, of our chartered companies are rings of this nature. 
Such as Life Insurance Co.’s, Building and Loan Co.’s, Land and Loan 
Co.’s, Savings and Investment Co.’s, &., &c. 

The spirit which actuates, the animus which directs our modern leg- 
islatures or law-making machinery, is how to make the rich man richer ;, 
and doing this, the inevitable consequence is to make the poor man 
poorer. Hitherto they have been entirely successful, and we must also 
say that it is congenial work for our legislators to perform. 
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Our American legislators are popularly supposed to be the represen- 
tatives of the people ; but the people never entertained a greater fallacy. 


It is true we are called upon to elect them, and we do elect them; 
by universal suffrage and vote by ballot. Ostensibly they are sent to our 
legislative halls to represent us, to defend our interests and to make laws 
for our benefit. Butdothey do so? Once they are elected they generally 
go in for representing themselves and a clique of their friends, and they 
manipulate things with this end invariably before them. When we reflect, 
however, upon the whole matter, we see that it can rarely be otherwise. 
For instance, the candidates that are put forward to be elected are generally 
the favourites of some coterie of wire-pullers, and the people literally have 
no choice or voice in the selection of candidates. 


From out of our chartered rings, or the legally constructed corpora- 
tions, spring our legal plunderers ; this is the source which breeds our 
modern millionaires. 

‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” But who ever 
knew of a millionaire accumulating his millions by his honest industry 
and frugality ? If so, his accumulations cannot be gainsaid ; he hasa right 
to them. A man’s righteous share of the wealth of this world is just 
what he has created by his own industry, and no more, nor no less. 


I say, then, without fear of successful contradiction, that never since 
creation’s dawn did a man become a millionaire by his own individual 
industry and frugality—never. Millionaires are the outcome of our 
modern civilization ; and a very unwholesome outcome they are, because 
their millions in some way must have been filched from the labour 
of others, and for the millionaire to have become so financially bloated 
thousands must have been impoverished and made financial skeletons. 
Millionaires are monomaniacs who have piled up pyramids of gold that 
they can never either use or utilize, and they have accomplished their 
achievement by appropriating the labour of their fellow-men, for from no 
other source could their wealth have come, Labour is the source, the 
alpha and the omega of all wealth. 

Millionaires are therefore robbers of the most dangerous kind, 
because they come upon their fellow-men and spoil them “ legally ;” for 
you know he does everything “lawfully.” All his scheming, and plot- 
ting, and circumventing, and speculating was done upon the lines of law 
and order. In fact, all through he was a genuine legalized plunderer of 
the labour of others, and hence a criminal more to be feared by far than 
any vulgar, brutal highwayman; because the latter opens upon you 
boldly with brute force, and there is some chance of you being able to 
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defend yourself by force of arms and possibly foiling him ; but in the 
other case you are borne down by all the subtle forms of “law,” and 
there is no possible chance of escaping from the fangs of the spoiler. 


In our modern civilization there is nothing more apparent than the 
ready disposition manifested by every one to get down on their knees 
and worship the golden calf. The possessor of wealth may have got it 
by the most dishonourable and infamous means; but that does not matter 
in the least. Homage is paid to him and his ill-gotten wealth. He is 
called a smart man, a deuced clever man, a very successful man, etc. He 
may be reeking with moral filth; he may be covered ‘over with the 
leprous sores that mark an ignorant, illiterate, pestiferous spoliator ; but 
if he has wealth he is fawned upon, courted, and as much deference is 


paid to him as if he was a demi-god. 


We were told lately that a leprous creature, designated the Duke 
of Portland, died worth one hundred millions of pounds sterling, or 
$500,000,000. He went to his account; his carcase was deposited in 
the inevitable six feet by two of mother earth; but not a centime of his 
millions could he take with him beyond the “ bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” But in order that this wretch might die worth this 
pyramid of gold, who could sum up the suffering, the pinching poverty, 
privations and tortures that thousands of his tenant slaves and labouring 
helots may have had to encounter and pass through ? 

This modern brood of millionaires are crowding upon us in America. 
There are now hundreds of men each of whom are worth from one million 
up to hundreds of millions—a money oligarchy that is moving forward 
to destroy republican simplicity and true freedom. 

The financial legislation of the Republic during the last twenty years 
has called into being a dangerous class of monopolists, known as the 

rings composing the National Bank system. These men control the 
finances of the country, and manipulate the money of the people, under 
legislation dictated by the banks. 
| These bank syndicates and bondholders, together with the whole 
tribe of Wall-street gamblers in stocks—Shylocks and usurers of every 
type and degree—altogether form such powerful moneyed corporations 
that they actually defy Congress or any law of Congress. Entrenched 
benind the ramparts of their money-bags, they are defiant. 


There is certain to come in the near future a collision between the 
rights of the American people and the privileges vested in the Bank po- 
tentates by previous wrongful legislation of Congress. 
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When the banks say that their financial organization is so compact 
and strong, that they defy the people and congress alike, it means this, 
that the American people must either submit to be subjugated to the 
dictation of the banks, or the banks must yield to, and go down before, 
the sovereign will of the American people. The banks have a surplus of 
$195,000,000 in their coffers, and with this, they foolishly think, that 
they can corruptly buy up the votes of 45,000,000 of people. We shall 
see which wil] conquer. 

We do not hesitate to aver, that the plutocracy and shoddy aris- 
tocracy, which has arisen in America since the slave owners’ rebellion, 
comprise within their unholy confines the only really dangerous and 
criminal class on American soil. 

This criminal class howl for a “strong government,” and the man 
on horseback at its head. 

This criminal class demands a standing army of 200,000 men, man- 
killers, with arms of precision and bayonets of steel. For what purpose ? 
Why, to massacre the people. These corporate vampires and monopoliz- 
ing rogues, are conscious that they have robbed the people, and that 
their pyramids of gold and riches have been stolen, plundered from the 
people, under the guise of “law.” Hence they are uneasy, and afraid 
that they should be made to disgorge, and their system of plundering 
stopped and finally brought to an end. Hence they see in their victims, 
—the toilers of the nation, an outraged pople, an army of communists 
or legions of socialists upon whom they look with scowling hatred, as they 
would upon so many mad dogs, which it would be well to shoot down 
and exterminate. 

This is the aspect of our modern civilization in America, 


We have a Republic herein America ; and here in America, too, we 
have Pittsburg Riots and Land Grabbers, and Usurers, and Slow Star- 
vation, and tramps, and shootings in the streets of the big cities, and 
Judicial murders in the mines of Pennsylvania, and the man on horse- 
back, and the call for a standing army to keep labour down in that 
“ Bread-and-Water ” condition where it has pleased the advocates of our 
atrocious profit-taking system to put it. 


A hundred years ago our fathers merely “severed the political con- 
nection” that bound the colonies to England. All the villianies that 
nestled in the English Economic System were left undisturbed, and to. 
day our diseased body politic is suffering tortures from the unpurged 
poison. 

New England now is almost socially as bad as Old England is, 
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Any attempt to give a thorough portrayal of our modern civilization 
would be very incomplete, indeed, without exposing to view in all its 
native deformity the devilish invention known and practised as Usury. 
I have given days, and nights, and years to study and find out the work” 
ings of this infernal system, and the more I investigate the more am I 
convinced that it is the deadliest enemy of labor and humanity. Every- 
where in the sacred writings usury is denounced in all its moods and 
tenses, and yet our preachers of the gospel in these days never open their 
mouths against it; no, they either defend usury or else are silent, and 
ignore it altogether. 


Now, of all the systems that were ever invented by the evil genius 
of wickedness, we believe firmly that usury is at once the most plausible, 
the most subtle, the most destructive, insidious, and death-dealing of all 
others, that were ever inflicted upon the human race. Pagan philoso- 
phers denounce it, the early Christian teachers denounc it, the Old and 
the New Testament denounce it, and all moral philosophers abhor it. 
When the ancients were asked what is usury? they answered by asking 
what is murder? And a very proper answer it was, because its effects 
are murder, both moral and physical. 


Usury enters as a thief into every nook and corner of social and 
civil life. It permeates every fibre, vein and artery of living humanity 
with the virus of its deadly poison. It places industry, labor, the 
worker, between the upper and nether millstones of selfishness and greed, 
and grinds them to powder. The usurer is an idle schemer and robber 
of labor, and never earned an honest dollar, never. 

God says as the fundamental condition of labor that all men were to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow—by honest labor. 


The usurer says: Nonsense, I know better than that; that may do 
for ignorant boors and fools. I have only to practice usury and not only 
live without working, but become rich, yes, immensely rich, from the 
labour of others. 


Lately, I came across the following morceau in the course of my 
investigations on usury : 


“THE ALMIGHTY: DOLLAR. 
‘¢\ KIND OF PROGRESSION NOT DOWN IN THE ARITHMETICS. 


‘There are three kinds of Progression: Arithmetical Progression, 
which is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. ; Geometrical Progression, which is 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, etc. ; and Infernal Progression. Since the boys do not find this 
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latter kind in the school books, allow me to present the following example 
of Infernal Progression under full headway : 


“ One dollar loaned one hundred years at— 


1 per cent., would amount to... .$ 2:75. 

Ul Pen Comite times hrc ce ico rns 19 25. 

ONPON SM bre ee sar ete sett mrs ct? 340 00. 
10 per COLLUo Wa thee die aie ata: Onder tate ey 13,809 00. 
ES PeErCen be Mery men, Seiten, 84,675 00. 
TOPDEEICEN GC eh alee te ey ete ans 1,174,405 00. 
ES IPer Centar inne a Oni! 15,145,007 00. 
Ba Wer COM wer keene Sy Me Thee 2,551,799,404 00.” 


There, now, you have here a sample of how usury works. These 
figures are more eloquent and far more convincing than any word-picture 
can be. Here you can see clearly how it is that we have constantly 
increasing riches and constantly increasing poverty. Here you see how 
the silent process goes on night and day, ceaselessy grinding the struggling 
masses of humanity that we may have a plutocracy of gold specie-basis 
monomaniacs of the stamp of James Gordon Bennetts, Jay Goulds, Tom 
Scotts, Astors, Fields, Vanderbilts, Sharons, Hiltons, and all others of a 
like kidney. This is the goal of our modern civilization. 


The Rev. Uriel Graves, D.D., of Baltimore, sums it up thus :— 
“To-day our two great parties are facing each other—the one tending to 
monarchy, and the other to nullification—and both are likely to end in 
the ruin of our common country. But another evil, more formidable than 
both these we have mentioned, stares us in the face ; it is the question 
of government finance. The gold and silver heresy, together with that 
hell-begotten sin of usury—or, as it is culled to-day, interest on money— 
is doing for this land a work which will require rivers of tears and seas 
of blood to wipe out.” 

At the present hour we have Nihilism in Russia, Socialism Demo- 
cratique in Germany, Communism in France, strikes and trade unionism 
in England, agrarian agitation in Ireland, and here in America it may be 
said that we have deep rumblings of discontent on the part of the work- 
ing maeses. 

Now, what is the reason of all this discontent, this disquietude, this 
fearful and fierce struggle that is going on everywhere, and that is daily 
gaining strength, and will culminate one day, before long, in the bloodiest 
upheaval in the book of time 2 

There is an axiom that is as true as any in Euclid; it is this: that 
there is no effect without a cause ; or, to put it in another way, effect is 
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the sequence of cause. This axiom is as true in the moral world as it is 
in the physical. We ask then, again, what is the cause of the profound 
agitation and discontent that is now stirring the passions of the masses of 
mankind to their very depths? I answer in one word, Oppression. If 
there were no autocracy in Russia there would be no Nihilism. If there 
were no bloody and brutal Bismarck, no divine-right Kaiser, no blood 
and iron military despotism that make the two former possible, then, we 
say, there would be no social Democrats in Germany. If there were a 
true and not a sham republic in France (a republic in name, but a mon- 
archy in acts and deeds), then there would be no Communism in France. 
The French people are the most acute reasoners—the most logical, per- 
haps, in the world ; it is not very likely, then, that they will be satisfied 
with a sham republic instead of a true one. Just think of a republic 
where they suppress the expression of men’s free thoughts by a gagging 
press law. If there were no feudalism ; if the people were not dis- 
inherited of their own lands, and these lands in the possession of a few 
thousand landlords; if there were no legislative chicanery, or fixing of 
things which they call “ laws,” which has built up on the one side some 
thousands of immensely rich aristocrats and plutocrats, and on the other 
side millions of degraded, debased, and starving and pauperized white 
wage-slaves, with an impassable social gulf between—then there would 
be no strikes or trade unions in England. If there was no infernal land 
system in Ireland which hangs like a millstone around the necks of the 
people—a system which has forced artificial famines periodically upon 
one of the most fruitful, and beautiful, and healthful islands on the face 
of this planet, and which has, coupled with the most malignant and dia- 
bolical English-made coercive and penal-code of hell-born Acts of Parlia- 
ment which they call “laws,” robbed, plundered and confiscated their 
lands ; degraded, debased, made ignorant and pauperized their intellects, 
and decimated and murdered the bodies of millions upon millions (during 
seven centuries of torture) of as gallant, brave, generous, patriotic and 
virtuous a race as ever trod this earth—we say that if there had been 
none of all this, then there would have been no landlord shootings and 
agrarian agitation in Ireland. The fierce discussions and rumbling noises 
of discord, discontent and class hatreds which we hear and see in America 
are produced by the introduction of a spice of all the foregoing evils into 
this virgin continent. 

Effects, then, follow causes ; and all this false civilization may be ex- 
pressed in one word, OPPRESSION. ) j 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-nine years haye rolled their rounds 
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since the Christian era dawned upon the world, and still, after all its pro-- 
pagandism through all these centuries, this world may be fitly designated,. 
morally speaking, asa valley of dry bones. When Christianity was first 
propounded it addressed itself to the down-trodden of the earth ; it came 
like a balm to the poor, toil-worn slave, and underneath its wings the 
poor, the destitute, and the enslaved and persecuted of every clime and 
color, found a refuge. To all such its teachers and propagandists became 
the fast friends, the counsellors, the defenders, and staunch supporters; 
hence its wonderful achievements, The stand it took, on the side of the 
oppressed, won the hearts and affections of men everywhere. It went_on 
conquering, and to conquer, during the first centuries of its career, up to- 
the time when Constantine the Great became a convert, and took the 
leaders of the new faith by the hand and raised them to worldly emolu- 
ments and high seats of worldly honor. From that time Christianity 
began to decay, become corrupt and lose its power over the hearts of men. 
Everything in it became changed, it lost its pristine simplicity and hon- 
esty, and its true spirit and genius departed from it. 

What do we see to-day ? Churches are rich and gaudy, fashionable, 
selfish, self-seeking, and what the world calls “respectable.” It is now 
the most conservative of all the world’s heartless oppressors. Its sym- 
pathies are all with the tyrants, emperors, kings, and oligarchs of the 
earth. 


The Professors of Colleges and Doctors of Divinity now take rank 
with the rich, the great, and the titled nobles of the land. The ecclesias- 
tics, and hierarchs and dignataries of all the churches of all the persuasions 
are alike in this respect. We exempt none. They have caught up the 
spirit of mammon, the god of this world. They are all seeking after 
fame, honor, wealth, and grandeur. They vie with each other as to which 
of their denominations shall have the grandest and most costly churches: 
and cathedrals ; and to find the money for their schemes they will have 
recourse to bazaars, lotteries, &c., held within the very walls of their 
sacred temples. 


The founder of Christianity went about doing good ; he mixed with 
the poor and the outcast, and the despised and the fallen, that he might save 
them and lift them up. His mission was to bind up and heal the wounds. 
of afflicted and oppressed humanity. He tells us more than once how 
difficult a thing it was for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. The Christianity of the churches of these times has changed all 
that. Now it is the rich that is wanted in the churches, and the rich 


only, the man that can subscribe large sums. And the man is now 
2 
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estimated on the church rolls precisely according to the length of his 
purse. 

Co into the churches of to-day, with their red velvet and luxurious 
cushioned and upholstered pews, and you will see that there is no room 
for the poor there. If the poor man glances in at the grandeur and the 
fashionably dressed congregation, he instinctively draws back and says : 
This is none of my house. Neither it is; it is the rich man’s house, and 
the rich hire the exclusive use of the pews for themselves, because they 
do not want any poor in their church, and they take the most effectual 
plan to drive them out and keep them out. It is true, we have plenty of 
churches, but is equally true that Christianity has gone out of them, and 
Christianity, as it is presented to the world to-day, has lost its power, 
its influence, its hold on the affections and hearts of men. 


Our modern civilization makes men poor and miserable and conse- 
quently discontented, and the rich churchman exclaims: Ah! the 
wretches, it is all their own fault. They are branded as being lazy, 


drunken, profligate and worthless vagabonds, and they are dismissed from 


their thoughts as being wholly outside the boundaries of salvation, Or 
otherwise the rich of the churches, which are themselves the product of 
say to the wretches : Be patient and content with 
your lot—quoting one or two passages of scripture to help them out in 
their ipse diwit—remember there is a heaven before you in the next 
world to compensate you for all the toil and sorrow and misery that 
you have endured and are still enduring in this. But there is one thing 
that) there is a civilizution coming, 


modern civilization, will 


as certain as death, and that is this, 
(it is now making yapid headway in the minds of men), that will insist, 
that will demand, that man’s lot in this world shall be made as happy 
and comfortable as his labor under the rule and administration of justice 
and equity can make it. 

There is another fallacy propagated by modern civilization which we 
wish to nail to the counter like another false coin, and that is, that alms- 
giving is charity. But almsgiving is one thing, and charity is a totally 
different thing. 

The reason that we want to define this clearly is that rich men 
imagine that by giving large sums as alms to charitable objects, they 
thereby buy their way to the mansions of the just in heaven, while in 
the meantime their subscriptions act as a good advertispment to them- 
selves as men, and also for their business, if they have one. 

Modern civilization enables men to legally vob their brothers, and 


they become rich by so doing. 
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In the process, however, the toiling masses are made poor (as they 
are in Ireland to-day) by the iniquity ; then the rich come to the relief 
of their starving brethren by giving large subscriptions,—after making 
them paupers by the system that obtains they want to get credit from the 
world for their great deeds of charity. 

A very great profanity very generally obtains in the theory that 
charity and alms-giving are synonymous. 

If this is so, revealed religion is wonderfully simplified, as taking 
St. Paul’s formulation of the Christian virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
and his unmistakable avowal that “ the greatest of these is Charity ;’ and 
construing charity as alms-giving, it logically results that every usury 
extortioner, every national bank robber, every land-grabber, and every 
other member of our subversive and dangerous classes, after a whole year 
of spoliative deviltry may make his peace with God and balance the 
scales of justice with his fellowman by donating a few geese and turkeys 
to his victims about Christmas or any other time when it suits his 
convenience. 

That such is the general but blasphemous definition ‘of the crowning 
virtue is exhaustively demonstrated every week by reference in the daily 
papers to the magnificent putative charities of our so-called merchant 
princes and princely bankers ; but such was not its portraiture by its 
ablest delineator, eloquent eulogist and most loving apostle. 

St. Paul, with singularly logical acumen, begins his definition of 
charity, not by delineating what it is, but whatit is not; and it is beyond 
the power of human brain to conceive, or human hand to write, a more 
clearly defined contrast between almsgiving and charity than that which 
he presents. He clearly and unequivocally shows, beyond the possibility 
of refutation, not only that they are not synonymous, but that they are 
antithesis of each other. His words are these (1 Corinthians, xiii. 3) :— 
“Tf I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should 
deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” 

The ancient poet tells us that it is possible to conciliate the hungry 
of food, but modern 
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watch-dogs who guard the gates of hell by “ sops’ 
philologists and peddlers of popular religion more blasphemously teach 
that the eyes of Divine Justice can be blinded by feeding to the needy, as 
if they were dogs, the crumbs which fall from the overburdened tables of 
their robbers. 

It is quite possible that similar misapprehensions of the nature and 
mission of charity obtained in Corinth in the days of St. Paul as now 
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permeates our society in the days of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. 
Joseph Cooke. Corinth, to whose church the above quotation was 
addressed, like New York city and Brooklyn, never was distinguished for 
decency and production, but for profligacy and commerce. 

The Temple of Venus was attended by one thousand female slaves, 
thus giving nearly, if not quite, as ample scope for licentiousness as is 
furnished by our modern shrines of paganism, miscalled Christianity. 
Two statues of the God Mercury were erected in that small city, whose 
attributes among the Greeks were fraud and perjury, and among the 
Romans about the same; but more politely called commerce and 
diplomacy. 

Every age has been more or less pharisaically blatant in its assump- 
tions of superiority of the past, and certainly this era, so distinguished by 
utilizing hitherto unknown forces, so fertile in the productions of every 
variety of genius, so prolific of philosophies and pseudo statesmanship, has 
apparently some cause for self gratulation; but when we compare the 
modern votaries of lust and licentiousness, of fraud and perjury, plutatively 
worshipping at the shrine of the God of love, and purity, and justice ; it 
is impossible not to somewhat reverence the greater candor of the earlier 
sinners of pagan times who erected especial altars to devil-worship, and 
thus kept purer shrines unpolluted. 

But of all blasphemous presentations at the devil’s altar of the present 
age, none is more sacrilegiously disgusting, more profanely lying, more 
odiously desecrating, than to offer to the Almighty boluses of pharisaical 
alms-giving, and insult His teachings and intelligence by labelling them 
charity.” 

Charity is not alms-giving, but the brotherhood of man exemplified 
in practical operation in a civilization based upon the eternal principles of 
justice and equity. 

We cannot express ourselves more clearly on this, than in the lan- 
guage: “Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.” 


THE NATIONAL CURRENCY QUESTION. 


I cannot formulate the result of my reading and thinking on this 
most important subject, better then by giving here my ideas on the Cur- 
rency question and usury, (for you cannot disunite the two), as they were 
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enunciated a short time ago in the form of a dialogue, and published in 
the columns of the Jrish Canadian, in four separate issues of that 
journal ; 


DIALOGUE ON USURY vs. LABOUR. 
No. I. 


Piace—Back parlor of Usurer’s Counting-house. 
PARTIES. 

Usurer himself—Shylock, for Gold or Hard Money. 

Labour-man—W orker, for Greenbacks or Soft Money. 


SHyLock—Good evening, Mr. Worker. I see you are on time 
according to agreement, to have a friendly talk over those all important 
matters that we took in hand to discuss. 

WorkEeR—Yes ; I think they require more ventilation, and that the 
public want more light upon them. A good cause never suffers for dis- 
cussion. These financial questions affect workers too closely that they 
should not be thorougly understood. . 

SHYLOcK—I suppose the long-protracted hard times have had some 
thing to do in causing the working classes of Canada to take such an 
intense interest, lately, in financial questions ? 

WorkER—Most undoubtedly ; we have been searching for the cause 
of these long-protracted hard times ; we know that there is nothing with- 
out an adequate cause, and we are now convinced that the Hard Money 
system, combined with usury, is the fundamental cause of all our depres- 
sion, want of work, low wages, business decay and shrinkage of values; 
and unless the proper legislative remedies be applied, and that soon, the 
country will collapse into the arms of complete stagnation and ruin. 

SHyLockK—You draw a dark picture. Don’t you know that Hard 
Money is the money of the world, and that all business, trade, manufae- 
tures and commerce are regulated by the laws of supply and demand 
There have always been periodical crises and depression. 

Worxkir—lI think the picture I have drawn has been fully borne out 
by the experience of the last five or six years. As to Hard Money being 
the money of the world, it is not so.. Paper money is the chief money 
of the modern commercial world ; and you know that the volume of 
business could not be carried on by any other medium in,those days. As 
for the laws, as you call them, of supply and demand, how do they apply $ 
No one at present has a cent to supply any-demand with—except our food 
and the rent. The people for years past have been wearing, their old 
clothes, but they will wear out to rags. We know that Adam Smith, a 
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Scotchman, who wrote his book, called the “ Wealth of Nations,” held a 
sinecure from the Government; and probably only for that fact we might 
not have heard so many platitudes about “supply and demand,” buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest,” and such puerile 
phrases that Usurers and Hard Money men are so fond of quoting as gems 
of wisdom. 

Saytock—I think you are trying to discuss these matters in a fair 
spirit ; but it seems to me that you have not proved much. 


Worker—As yet, perhaps ; but give me time, and I think you will 
find that I have proved more than you reckoned on. All wealth is the 
product of the labour of workers, either of brain or muscle, or both com- 
bined. Money of itself alone is not wealth, or the chief good. <A starving. 
man, if he had a pyramid of gold and could not get food, would still bea 
poor man. One loaf of bread to that man, in such a case, would be of 
more value to him than all his gold. Money is only of value when taken 
as the representative or measure of so much labour done. Any thing is 
dear when it is searce. At present money is scarce, as the phrase goes > 
and labour is cheap and plenty. This condition need not neceesarily be. 
Ages of persistent legislation, in favor of Gold-bags and Usurers, have 
made it so; just the condition of things they want, until Rothschilds and 
Usurers of every degree are able to control all the money and dictate their 
terms to labour. Vast masses of property and money are exempt from 
taxation; and hoarders rejoice, but labour mourns in sack-cloth and ashes. 
Legislation can and must reverse this order of things. 


SHyLocK—I see you are growing quite eloquent and philosophic 
about these matters; but how will you legislate to cause the changes you 
desire? Methinks things must just take their course. 

Worxser—By no means, Mr. Shylock. There is an underground 
swell of public opinion going on that ere long will rise to the surface, and 
burst the bands that are now strapped around labour, and effect the 
changes that I have indicated. The United States, in her straits, found 
certain relief by an issue of two thousand millions of Greenbacks, and 
prospered, notwithstanding her gigantic civil war, in a way that she never 
did before ; and it was only when she contracted this non-interest bearing 
money down to about three hundred millions, or about one-seventh of 
what was previously in circulation among the people, and issued instead 
the vast volume into interest, bearing non-taxable bonds, that misery 
without computation came with ever-inereasing force upon the people. 
This iniquitous legislation was the work of Hard Money men and Usurers ;. 
but it will be reversed at no distant day. Justice will triumph and labour 
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be relieved from thraldom worse than the old slavery of the South. This 
contraction of the people’s money accounts for the long-protracted depres- 
sion. Again, later still, we have in the case of France another lesson how 
untold misery may be averted by wise financial legislation. She was 
down in the very slough of degredation and misery, when patriotic states- 
men issued fifteen hundred millions of French Greenbacks; set every 
wheel of industry instantly in motion, and in a short time her workers 
produced every kind of work that very quickly brought back to her the 
gold indemnity she had to pay Germany, of one thousand millions of 
dollars. And the process is still going forward of ner enrichment. Had. 
the statesmen of the United States pursued a similar line of patriotic 
action, and not been governed so much by their propensities of cupidity 
and greed the country would have continued to prosper; there would 
have been no depression, and in the end the Shylocks themselves would 
have been better off. 

Suytock—We will now close, but again shortly resume this inter- 


esting discussion. 


IN OFSEL: 


Suytock—I am glad to meet you again, Mr. Worker, to continue 
our talk upon the most important topic, in my estimation, that could pos- 
sibly engage our attention. Truth is a jewel, and well worth searching 
after. Usury has been engrafted upon our Hard-money system for so 
many ages that it now permeates every business transaction; and the 
ambition of men is to accumulate a fortune, then retire from the struggles 
of a business life into quietude, and live the remainder of their days on 
the interest of their accumulations I think you will find it hard to. 
persuade the world to give up the practice of usury. 

Worker—lI have not the slightest objection that the ambition you 
have pointed out should be amply enjoyed, provided that the accumula- 
tions be arrived at without hurting anyone. Every man has a right to 
enjoy all that he honestly laboured for; but honesty and labour never 
hurt; usury does. Usury is the absorption of labour ; it robs labour of 
that which it honestly worked for, and appropriates in its insatiate maw 
that for which it never gave one hour's honest toil. You talk of the long 
time that usury has been practised ; the antiquity of anything does not 
prove its righteousness. Man has found out many plans by which he can 
over-reach his fellow-man, but of them all usury is at once the most plausi- 
ble and the worst. The Old and New Testaments denounce usury 
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wherever it is spoken of in their pages; it is:classed ‘with wickedness of 
the first magnitude, and as a thing accursed; and to practice it: leads to 
sure ruin. All the experience of mankind and all history, both Pagan 
and Christian, cry out against it. 

SHyYLookK—You are waxing warm; keep cool. 

W orKER—My language may be emphatic, but it is plain. J mean 
‘what I say. 

SHyLtock—Yes, but you have given us no facts, no statistics, no 
quotations from the Scriptures, or other approved authorities, to prove 
‘your positions. 

WorkeR—You shall have them; my only want will_be time and 
space to set them out; it will not be for lack of the material that you call 


for. I have not forgot my ciphering. A farmer bought a farm, say in 
1868, at $10,000: 


Paid halticost) ini cashes). 4 meinen. yetenemes $5,000 
Eleven years’ interest at 8 per cent............... 4,400 
Interest onjlast note seis. or gets SS SM a 400 
Showing loss of 11 years’ labour.............. $9,800 
Moureceived (thei  Winaia lL Ucn uuk eR tae isha O0, 
And eleven years’ interest, compounded........... 7,500 
Interest on cash and mortgage, compounded....... 7,500 
Usurenipockeped in T8790 te ene aa sp OO 


And you, Mr. Shylock, still own the farm. This is the way it per- 
‘meates and mixes with the Hard-Money system of finance. In the name 
of Jehosophat, who can stand that except the usurer? I should think 
this ought to satisfy you on the head of statistics. If not I will give you 
more. : 

SuyLock—That will do on statistics at present. 


Worker— Well then, I will go on to facts. Is it not a fact sustained 
by computations in arithmetic and mathematics that if one dollar had been 
started on its journey of usury—compound interest—on the morning that 
the Saviour of mankind was born, it would, in the year 2,000, have rolled 
up 35 golden balls, each of them the size of this planet? It would have 
done this; but in its course how many-—ah! what myriads of mankind 
would have been crushed beneath its Juggernaut wheels? God says, by 
the sweat of his brow man shall earn his bread. .The usurer says, that 
applies to every one but me; for I have invented # plan whereby—with- 
out working—I can command the work and sweat of workers, ‘Tis true, 
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it is only a man-made invention, and acquiesced in only by its golden baits 
and allurements. The laws of man, I know, look at it with a squint ; 
but still they allow it, and call it legal; and it is my potent and favorite 
engine, which will not only gratify my love of gold, but the way it works 
gratifies also my ambition and love of power, by subjugating labour and 
making men my bond-slaves. Again, is it not a fact that the usurer has 
been hated and despised by all humanity since the flood? And why? Is 
it not a fact, that Shakespeare—the most profound judge of the world, 
humanity and the springs of human conduct that has perhaps ever lived— 
has gibbeted the usurer and usury to the execration of the world for 
all time ? 

Suytock—lI perceive you know and understand a little of the sub- 
lime mysteries of our craft. You may scorn usury and our beloved Hard- 
Money system of finance even’ as Shakespeare did; but what will you 
introduce or substitute in its place 4 

Worxer—Allow me, sir; there will be ample time to answer that 
question, but at present I am concerned about giving a few more facts to 
sustain my positions ; I want to let in more light. Is it nota fact, that 
usury and the Hard-Money system have at the present hour got possession, 
through mortgages, of most of the farms, mills, factories, water-falls, 
lumber and houses, including vast property in cities, towns, villages and 
hamlets of this Canada that we so fondly called ours? Yes; not only 
Canada, but does not this astounding fact apply also to the United States 
—to the Continent ; Usury is King—the keystone of the arch of modern 
civilization—glorious civilization ! 

SuyLook—Your array of facts are indisputable so far ; it may, there- 
fore, be as well to pass on to the elucidation of the further branches of the 
subject. 


WorkER—Very well. I will now give some quotations on the 
merits, or demerits, of usury from the Sacred Book: 

‘Tf thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury.” 
(Exodus, chap. xxii, v. 25.) ‘“ And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him: Yea though he be 
a stranger, or a sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take thou no 
usury of him, or increase: but fear thy God; that thy brother may live 
with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend 
him victuals for increase.” (Leviticus xxv. chap., v. 35, 36, 37.) 
“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon usury.” (Deut, 
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xxiii. chap., v. 19.) “And there was a great cry of the people, 
and of their wives, against their brethren the Jews. For there were that 
said, We, our sons and our daughters, are many ; therefore we take up 
corn for them that we may eat and live. Some also there were that said, 
We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards and houses, that we might buy 
corn, because of the dearth. There were also that said, We have borrowed 
money for the kings tribute (taxes), and that upon our lands and vine- 
yards. Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children as 
their childien ; and, lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters 
to be servants, and some of our daughters are brought into bondage 
already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other men have 
our lands and vineyards. Aud I was very angry when I heard their cry 
and these words. Then I consulted with myself, and I rebuked the 
nobles and the rulers, and said unto them, Ye exact usury, every one of 
his brother. And I.set a great assembly against them.” (N ehemiah, 
chap. v., v. 1 to7 inclusive.) ‘ He that putteth not out his money to 
usury, nor taketh reward against the innocent. He that doeth these 
things shall never be moved.” (Psalms, chap. xv., v. 4.) ‘In thee have 
they taken gifts to shed blood; thou hast taken usury and increase, and 
thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by extortion, and hast for- 
gotten me, saith the Lord God.” (Ezek., chap. xxii., v. 12.) 


Suytock—We will drop the subject at present, but I would like to 
hear your views upon the system of finance you would introduce to 
supersede the present one. 

Worker—I will give you a short sketch of them when next we meet. 


NOLL: 


SHyLook—I am happy to meet you again, Mr. Worker, to hear your 
definitions regarding the financial problems that are so deeply stirring the 
public mind, and which, in my opinion, will only gather strength until it 
becomes the question of the day. There is much in what you said before 
on this subject that would be hard to refute ; in fact, I believe positively 
irrefutable. I wait now to hear your propositions, and how you would 
finally adjust and dispose of these most important matters. 


Worxer—Your opinion that the financial question is bound to 
become the question of the times will turn out te be correct ; like Aaron’s 
rod, it will swallow up all the rest. It is the greeter question, and the 
greater includes the lees. Before I lay down the planks of tho financial 
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platform, which I believe the people will adopt and ere long stand upon, 
I wish to throw out a few skirmishing observations to clear the way. 
First then, the leading idea that presents itself is this: that the phase of 

civilization upon which the world has entered, and is -now travelling 

upon, is the industrial. The age that we are now leaving immediately 
behind us was the age of war and conquest, when might prevailed, when 
the strong, crafty and skilled leader led his armed host to conquest. Then 
the conqueror appropriated everything that belonged to the conquered. 

The leading idea of that state of civilization was that might was right. 
Thank God, the world has travelled a long way beyond that phase of civi- 
lization; although Froude, one of England’s historians, hankers after it, sees 
beauties in it, and defends it vigorously. And within the citadel of Eng- 
lish power this idea still rules, else there never could be such wars now- 

a-days as Zulu and Affghan Wars—wars perfectly indefensible on any 
other grounds than the doctrine that might makes right. There is not 
another civilized power ; yea, there is not perhaps a barbarous power, that 
in the present day, would project and carry into execution such wars, 

except England. Russia, that we-affect to look down upon as semi-bar- 
barous, only unsheathed the sword at the despairing ery of murdered 

humanity, that lay massacred and bleeding beneath the hands and feet 

of the brutal Turk. There exists to-day a fellow-feeling between the 

Sultan, the pashas and the bashaws of Turkey and the aristocratic rulers 

and landocracy of England, on the anti-Christian and anti-human doctrine 

that might makes right. Rob Roy and Robin Hood, on a small scale, 

personified this doctrine; but it was the grim monster, whom they dig- 
nify in history by the name of “ William the Conqueror,” that erected 

the barbarous dogma into the superstructure, which took the form or the 

phase of the civilization which is now happily leaving the world’s stage 

for ever ; and in its stead there is arising in grand proportions the indus- 

trial. 


The industrial means an end to all wars—a stop to all human blood- 
shedding. It is carrying out God’s behest, that in the sweat of man’s 
brow he shall earn nis bread. The former meant the strongest first, and 
thence gave rise to Aristocracy, which system is inimical to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The latter is Democratic. 


Industrialism—the present phase of civilization as opposed to the 
former—is only in its infancy. The first serious fall it gave its old foe in 
Europe was the revolution in France, beginning 1789. This glorious 


sontinent of America was wom for labor and the rights of man—under 
God—by our revolutionary fathers. 
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The condition of things, made good on this continent, is slowly but 
surely undermining the despotism, the dynasties, the oligarchies, the 
aristocracies, and the junkerisms of the old world. Their overthrow is 
assured. Babylon is falling—falling to rise no more. 

Industrialism, hitherto, has never had fair play—nothing like it. It 
has been bestridden and weighted down with the ideas and dogmas and 
regulations arising out of the former state of things. One of the first of 
these was that labour in itself was dishonourable. To be a worker was 
to be a menial, a slave, a serf, an industrial helot; and the remains of this 
barbarous idea still lingers in the world. Another was usury for the use 
of money—a crafty mode of appropriating the results of man’s labour. 
Another was delegating to a few the power to issue money and to exact 
tribute from the people for such issue of the people’s money. 

From these and a host of other malignant burthens labour, or indus- 
try, is now groaning, and is seeking to be relieved, Labour is asking 
nothing but justice, and nothing less will satisfy her. The old doctrine 
that might made right is exploded. Don’t invest in it; it is bankrupt. 


We may add, also, that labour does not want any soothing-syrup, 
such as gifts and alms, soup-kitchen and poor-house quarters, e¢ hoc 
genus umne, doled out by the rich and would-be-thought benevolent. Oh 
no; away with them! Labour only asks her own, what she has toiled 
for; but she must have it minus Shylock’s usury, and every other crafty 
condition that takes a slice out of her earnings. Industrialism wants 
nothing but her own; and that is justice—the equal balance. 


SHYLOCK— Why, thou almost persuadest me to be a Christian. 


Worker—Industrialism, freed from her shackles, would introduce 
some sunshine into the hearts of men. At present greed grows upon what. 
it is fed upon. The present condition of labour is such that it tends to 
destroy within the heart of man the last remnants of humanity. Look at 
those monomaniacs they call millionaires. In their greed of more millions 
they attempt to buy up all the wheat on this continent. If they could get it 
all within their clutches they could create an artificial famine ; and it would 
never cost their devil-besotted brains one thought if millions of mankind 
should fall victims to their hellish avarice. Another crazy lunatic of the 
millionaire type wants a monopoly of all the railroads on this continent : 
and if he could only effect his purpose he would stop all the volume of 
trade and.travel of the continent until his imperious demands were com- 
plied ‘with. Watch mankind at this devil-take-the-hind-most race, how 
they will lie, cheat, defraud, extort, adulterate articles of food and drink, 
poison, burglarize, and even murder, to satisfy’ their ‘iisatiable greed “of 
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gold.. The scoundrel that is most. deft and successful is patted on the 
back, if he only comes out first in the race and keens out of jail ; he is 
the smart man, the, white-headed boy. Those who either will not enter 
upon the race, or who do, and come out hindmost, are subjected to noth- 
ing but taunts, jeers and scoffs. Does any, or could any Christianity exist 
in such an atmosphere? Then again it is out of this chaos that our period- 
ical panics, and crises, and long-protracted depression arise, leading to want 
of employment, deaths frum starvation, crimes, suicides and murders, 
And yet the press and the pulpit and the rostrum are either mute or they 
stand by privilege on the old order and conditions of a former civilization. 
They are dumbfounded, non-plussed, and can see no way out of the wood. 

SHYLOCK—Your portrayal of the present state of industrial civiliza- 
tion makes me tremble all over. It is shocking, and the worst of it is, 
that it is too true; but I am waiting for your remedy, Mr. Worker. Now 
for your panacea, your platform of principles, to be legislated upon. The 
time, yea, the set time, I am convinced, has cume for legislation to step in 
and unravel and straighten up the tangled web of the industrial system, 

WorkKER— Much as I am anxious to do so, I find that time and space 


forbid me to go farther at present. At our next meeting the new indus- 
trial platform will be erected. iy 


No. IV. 


SHYLocK— Although, Mr. Worker, we differ in our opinions on the 
questions we have been discussing, I am glad to admit that I respect your 
independence of thought. In these days of so much hedging and dodg- 
ing, it is always refreshing to meet people that have the courage of their 
convictions. 

Worker—I am happy to hear you say that much. Mammon-wor- 
ship too often seals up the tongue and pen of thinkers, lest they might 
give utterance to thoughts, sentiments or principles that would array 
against them the potent influence of the plutocracy—the money lords— 
and thus bar the way to their worldly prosperity and social advancement. 
This conduct is called worldly wisdom ; but I think it is more nearly 
alliea to mercenary posing and mental cowardice. Right here I wish to 
give thanks to the Irish Canadian for the moral courage and courtesy 
displayed in opening its columns to give voice to our thoughts on these 
very important questions ; as I can tell you that the partisan press proper 
would not allow their columns to be occupied with a discussion such as 
ours. With them it is party first—the country and welfare of the people 
afterwards. 


» | 
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SuyLocKk—Your allegations on these points are quite true; but it is 
altogether attributable to the inherent selfishness of human nature. 

Worxer—Yes ; and therefore it is all the more necessary for workers 
to institute the proper legislative guards against rampant rapacity, so that 
justice may not suffer. Burns, one of nature’s poets, said : 


‘“Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countiess thousands mourn.”’ 
Humanity is made to mourn by nothing so much as the selfish greed and 
making haste to be rich—inordinately rich—propensities that have taken 
possession of the “society ” of the present age. It must be curbed, held 
in check, and kept within due bounds by levislation, or it will end in 
complete slavery for the masses, and practical heathenism. Indeed, the 
social life of the people is rapidly tending to that deplorable consumma- 


tion. 

I will now proceed to notice two points that must be made clear and 
prominent. The first is that, according to indisputable statistics from the 
best informed sources, it has been clearly ascertained that the most indus- 
trious nations can only make progress in their national wealth, from every 
source of labour ape production, at the rate of about two and a half per 
cent. per annum. ‘That in the best of times, the annual addition to the 
wealth of the most advanced nations will not exceed three per cent. In 
other words, that the capital or value added to nations annually is about 
two and a half or three per cent. This being so, how long will it be until 
the capitalists, or moneyed class, who demand usary at the rate of 8, 10, 
12 and even 24 per cent. for the use of their money, have the entire 
property of the nation in their possession, in their clutches, and all the 
rest of God’s children disinherited? Why, a school boy may reckon it 
up ;) and this is precisely the process that is going on every hour, whether 
we are sleeping or waking. The usurer, like a vampire, calmly looks on 
at his table of decimal fractions, and can anticipate with certainty when 
he will gobble up your house, your farm, your factory, or whatever else 
you delusively thought was yours. At least, whatever portion was right- 
fully yours, having been won by your labour and industry, will soon be 
yours no longer. | 

In the second place. I want to show the falsity of mammon-wor- 
shippers, when they assert that our long, protracted, dreary hard times 
have been caused by over-production. This assertion 1s a cunning, brazen, 
consummate lie. Our long, protracted depression proves the lie. The 
very reverse is the cause, namely, under-consumption. We have succes- 
sive years of hard times because the fifty or sixty millions of the working 
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people of the United States and Canada have had no means to purchase 
the goods of every kind they have been and are so sadly in need OL VINEE 
the masses of the people had the money to supply their wants, the ware- 
houses and the stores of all America would be emptied to morrow, and 
their contents would be found to fall intinitely short of the quantity 
wanted. Over-production, as a cause of our five or six years’ misery and 
depression, is exploded. As the vulgar slang has it, it is too thin. There 
never was such a thing in the world as over-production—never, since 
Noah built the ark to this day. Had justice ruled on this planet, the 
consumption would at all times have equalled the production, if it did 
not run ahead of it. 

Our money-grabbers, the whole tribe of Shylocks and profit-mongers, 
know these things well; hence they manufacture false cries and throw 
dust in the people’s eyes to blind them to the enormity of the false civili- 
zation that now dominates—a vicious system of industrial and social 
economy. 

We have year after year of bad times, because usury and false legisla- 
tion in a huudred other ways have thrown burdens upon workers that 
they are unable to bear, and have caused money to systematically flow 
into the hands of a few, such as bank rings, railroad rings, land rings, 
insurance rings, building society rings, and the whole accursed brood of 
monopolists and Shylocks. 

I will now proceed to lay down a platform of principles that, if 
adopted by the people, and legislated into active operation in the body 
social and politic, would mend things in favor of humanity : 

First : Stop all accumulation of National debt; not another cent to 
be borrowed from the London Jews and money-lenders. The burden 
heaped upon us already is heavy enough in all conscience. We mean to 
be free men in this Dominion, and will never allow the products of our 
own labour, and the labour of our posterity, to be annually gathered up 
and shipped afvay to a. foreign country, to satisfy the demands of usurers. 

Second ; Create our own money; anil for us Canadians it will be the 
best money in the world. It will be based on the property of the Nation. 
The lands, forests, mines, fisheries, inland and ocean, water-falls, ships, 
buildings, railways, &e., &., of the Dominion of Canada are worth 
$10,000,000,000. 

Third : On this basis let us issue, by our Federal Government, $200,- 
000,000 Canadian Greenbacks, which will be held as legal and lawful 
tender for all debts, both private and governmental, and for all purchases 
of goods and products of every kind. 
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Fourth : This will give us a money circulation from Halifax to Van- 
couver of $50 per capita in addition, and will help to do away with the 
money famine from which we have been and are suffering. 

Fifth; This money of the people (not Shylook’s money) to be issued 
to the people through our National Treasury without interest, except to 
pay Government expense of issue, say 14 or 2 per cent. Offices of issue 
to be located in all centres of population for the benefit of the whole 
people. 

Sixth : Satisfactory security to be given for all advances. 

Seventh: The power given to private Joint Stock Banks of issuing 
their promises to pay to be stopped. ,No money to be issued except the 
National Greenbacks—which are not promises to pay, but every dollar of 
them sovereign money of the whole people, and backed by the entire 
property of the Nation. Then we will never be afraid of Bank smashes, 
of losing our money by cunning manipulators and grabbing thieves. 
Except taking away from the present banks their present monopoly of 
issuing all ‘the paper money in circulation (except the Dominion notes), I 
would not further interfere with them ; but the power they now have, 
should rest in'the Government only. The present system is false, and 
goes to build up a rich moneyocracy, which is ingompatibie with free- 
dom on the free soil of America. We want no ocracies in Ameriza but 
workocracy ; workers first, protected by legislation based upon the 
eternal principles of justice and freedom. 

Eighth : Lf $200,000,000 is found to be insufficient for the business 
wants of Canada, then let further issues be made until every wheel of 
industry is fairly in motion and the resources of the Nation in a fair way 
of development. With the people’s non-interest bearing money in circula- 
tion, and our present tariff of protection to native industries In force, we 
will in a short time bid farewell to hard times, want of work, poverty, 
and money-famine. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Until recently the love of treedom—the consciousness that anything 
belonged to him but the labour of his body—did not inspire the agri- 
cultural labourers of England. ‘he lord duke, or puke, claimed the land, 
and the farmer paid him tribute for it. The labourer never had his. 
thought lifted above his average two dollars a week, and lived and 
laboured ‘and died—used as a mere human machine. He had not to 
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plan; he had to act. He had not to think ; he had to suffer. In him 
the god-like qualities of his nature were not stunted ; they were withered, 
in the germ. 

Now, with the holder of the land, however small in area, the 
worker of it on his own resource, the case was exactly reversed. He did 
not receive any pay at the end of the week. When his oats were shorn, 
or his potatoes dug, he looked over the field with a critical eye. HExperi- 
ence had taugh him something of its capabilities—what it could and what 
it could not produce. That hollow to be drained, and the subsoil scat- 
tered over the surface. Limestone is within reach. The summer has. 
been dry, and the turf is plentiful. The neighbours in the townland 
have joined and built a small lime-kiln. He has his part in it; and two 
or three kilns of lime will make a fertilizing mixture with the low moss.. 
To be sure, the land blasphemer stands guard over both the limestone and 
the moss ; and the very fact that he does so leads our friend of the frieze: 
jacket to think / He is further prompted to thought when the blasphemer 
comes in the fall, and exclaims: “ What a crop you have! What fine 
land this is! It is worth a great deal more rent than you are paying for 
it!” Sothe valuator is sent around, the rent raised, and the industrious 
man throws down his spade in despair, and grasps his hid-away rifle in 
vengeance. 

And all this has kept thought from stagnating in Ireland, and now, 
at last, it is up and crying out very strongly and very sensibly, “ The 
land-thief must go !” 


IRELAND WANTS JUSTICE, NOT ALMS. 


That in Ireland there is distress of the direst kind, no one denies. 
The English Government acknowledge it ; the Irish landlords confess it. 
From no quarter comes a denial that the gaunt form of famine is again 
casting its shadow over a land that has already so often suffered from this 
terrible visitor. 

Ireland to-day presents to the world the anomaly of a country 
threaiened with famine, whilst there is within its borders enough, and. 
more than enough, to feed its inhabitants. During the year just closed 
the Irish people, by their labour, have won from the soil a sufficiency to 
amply support them, if they were not prevented by the workings of the 
Landlord System from reaping the fruits of their toil. 

The realized results of the labour of the Irish farmers are in Ireland ;, 
but landlordism, like one of the evil spirits that of old were supposed to 

* stand guardians over hidden treasures, keep watch and ward over the 
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potatoes, the corn, the butter and the cattle that the starving Irish have 
raised, and tell these starving men: ‘“ You may die, but you must not 
touch this tood, every bit of which belongs to the non-producing land- 
lords.” 
That to-day is the situation in Ireland. It was the same in 1847, 
in 1822, in 1750, in 1722, and still further back; and it will be the 
same for all time to come if landlordism, which is at the bottom of all 
this suffering, be allowed to remain undisturbed. 

The question then for Ireland to settle is, not altogether how to deal 
with the famine that is now threatening her, but how to remove the 
cause of this and every other famine that she has suffered from. 


| Mr. Parnewt and his associates profess to have solved the problem 
of how to prevent these ever recurring Irish famines. They tell us that 
landlordism is the cause of them, and they propose a plan by which the 
term landlord will, in a few years, be as obsolete in Ireland as slave- 
holder is to-day in the southern States. 

To unfold this plan to the American public is the mission that Mr. 
PaRNELL has undertaken to perform. The New York Herald, and one 
or two other capitalistic papers, have raised against him the ery that if he 
had the real interest of the Irish people at heart, he would cease to agitate 
the Land Question and devote himself to the task of collecting alms for 
his starving countrymen ; that is, they want him to refrain from making 
any effort to remove the cause of Ireland’s misery, and confine himself to 
the attempt of alleviating the symptoms of the misery. 


Suppose Mr. Parneuu should take the advice of the Herald, and 
further suppose that the purses of Americans having been liberally opened 
in response to appeals for assistance, he obtains in the United States the 
large sum necessary to stave off famine in Ireland, what then? 

Are the people of America always to be taxed whenever the robberies 
of the Irish landlords bring the Irish farmer to the verge of famine ? 

What assurance have we that next year the same demand will not 
be made on American sympathy ? 

If landlordism is to continue, the recurrence in a few years of the 
necessity of helping to keep the Irish from starvation can be predicted 
with as much certainty as the astronomer can foretell the appearance of a 
comet. 

Irish famines are the effect. [rish landlordism is the cause. Con- 
tinue the latter and you are sure to have the former. 

But no, says the New York Herald, let landlordism remain 
untovched. Let the Americans lavish their alms on the starving Irish, 
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but don’t let them lift one finger to assist them in getting rid of the cause 
that prevents starving people from living on the products of their toil. 
Free land lies at the foundation of the new civilization that is coming. 
On the 16th of last December 'I contributed the following letter to 
the colums of the Toronto Mail. My object was to help to create public 
opinion in this section, favourable to a proper settlement of this burning 
question :— 


To the Editor of the Mail. 

Str,—As your great organ of public opinion is the only one we have 
in Toronto that would open its columns to give expression to independent 
thought upon the land question, or on any other question that affects the 
welfare of humanity, I request that you will give me space to express a 
few thoughts on the land question that is now up for discussion in the 
British Isles, but is particularly agitating the minds of my fellow-country- 
men in Ireland. The question, then, is this—Is the present land system 
that obtains in Ireland, England and Scotland, founded upon just and 
equitable principles? Is it free from oppression ? Toes it tend to bring 
forth from the soil the greatest amount of produce or food for the benefit 
of all? Is it a land system that confers upon the thirty-three millions of 
people inhabiting Great Britain and Ireland the greatest amount of hap- 
piness and contentment that the land of these countries is capable of 
yielding? I nave no hesitation in affirming that each of these questions 
must be answered in the negative. Nine-tenths of the landlords them. 
selves would answer these questions in the negative. Recollect it is the 
system [ am speaking of, not the men. The landlords are just like other 
men ; some of them are generous, some the reverse. In general terms, it 
may be said that some of them are good, and others bad. What I Say 1s, 
that the land system of the British Isles confers upon landlords powers, 
privileges and immunities that no man should possess, and the possession 
of which is antagonistic if not destructive of the progress, happiness and 
peace of the whole people. Is this so, or is it not? If this land system 
is iniquitous, and works oppressively upon humanity, then it must be 
changed. It will not do to cry “ Communist,” “infidel” and “mad dog,” 
at those who demand this change. It will not do to say that this land 
system is an ancient one, and that to upturn it would involve a social 
revolution. The system of human slavery was an ancient system and the 
world is not yet quite relieved of its hateful presence. The landlord 
system is only another phase of human slavery, and is possessed of most 
of its objectionable features. Our greatest thinkers and writers, Spencer, 
Mill, and a host of others, have thoroughly examined this land system, 
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and their conclusion is, that it is wholly indefensible, and that it is ruinous ~ 
to the rights, liberty and happiness of mankind wherever it exists. 


When the architect of the universe had finished his work, we are told 
“that God saw everything that He had made and, behold, it was very 
good.” This beautiful planet, light, air, land and water was made for the 
use and benefit of all his creatures that he made to live uponit. All these 
elements of nature are absolutely necessary for the subsistence of man 
upon this planet, and they are in superabundance for the use and happi- 
ness of all. To say that famines come by the hand of God, we think is 
nothing short of blasphemy. Famines will occur where land monopoly 
exists, aggravated as it is by the conditions and accompanying circum- 
stances that obtain in Ireland. Light and air are too subtle elements to 
be successfully monopolized, else, we have no doubt, they would be ma- 
nipulated without compunction by greedy speculators, who make it a study 
to circumvent and appropriate the rights and labour of mankind. The 
only attempt that I know of whereby the light of heaven was to be shut 
otf from the use of the people was, when a window tax was decreed by the 
British Government. Many to avvid the barbarous impost built up their 
windows and retired into midnight darkness. I have also read of an 
English lady who made a visit to Dublin, and when there called upon 
Dean Swift. In the course of conversation she dilated upon the healthy 
climate and balmy air of Ireland. The Dean interrupted her, and said, 
“for God sake, madam, do not say that when you go home to England.” 
“Why not?” said she. “ Because if you do,” said the Dean, ‘‘they’ll tax 
it.” A land system that allows a few men to fence about large tracts of 
land and proclaim that they are the owners thereof, from the bowels of the 
earth to the sky, and the very seaweed thrown on the beach by the ocean 
waves, is a system of feudalism that 11] consorts with the spirit and pro- 
gress of an age, when men can catch the lightning in their hand and 
control its mighty forces for the use of mankind. 

Eight hundred years ago the Normans, by the sword, laid the foun- 
dation of this land system; but is that any reason why it should remain 
in force to day? The landlords themselves admit that they have no other 

right or title to these lands than that of conquest, and the laws they 
themselves have made. They do not pretend to argue their case on the 
grounds of right and justice. Well, then, is the indisputable rights of 
man to the enjoyment of his own labour to be tor ever denied, because of 
this conquest by the sword eight centuries ago? I think not. I believe, 
this feudalistic land system has been obtruded as far into this age as it will 
be permitted by public opinion. This question affects the well-being, physi- 
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cally, and. morally, of the whole people; the labourer, the artisan, the 
miner, the shopkeeper, the manufacturer, and the farmer, every one and 
everything, even the legitimate rights of the landlord himself, and it will 
not down until it is settled upon just and economical principles. 

I may be told that its settlement involves great difficulties. Well, 
so did the settlement of human slavery. The puny efforts of the London 
Times and the New York Herald, to sneer it down, will not avail. The 
cry, “the land for the people,” has gone forth, and it echoes and re-echoes 
in Ireland, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, and from the Hill of 
Howth to Bantry Bay. It is caught up by the people of England and 
Scotland, and sent reverberating through the British Isles. The Irish 
people are a unit upon it, as well they may, for to them it is a life or death 
question ; they seek no insurrection, but liberty to live upon and cultivate 
the soil for their own benefit. ,Their struggle is not only for themselves, 
but a struggle for humanity SvohHane and they have the whole-souled 
sympathy of the Canadian people, as of the people of Europe and the 
United States of America— of all America. 

Yours, &c., 


J. McCORMICK. 
Toronto, 15th Dee. 


LANDLORDISM IN IRELAND MUST GO. 


ARREST OF DAVITT, KILLEN AND DALY—THE FAMINE IN ’47 AND THE EXO- 
DUS—THEIR CONSEQUENCES IN IRELAND AND AMERIOA. 

‘* One thing we have made up our minds to here, and that is, there will never 
be another exodus, never another famine. ”—Parnell interviewed in Ireland by a New 
York ‘* Herald” reporter. 

The Almighty God permitted one famine in Ireland, and one exodus 
therefrom. Will he ever permit another? We think not. The blood of 
the martyrs has in all the ages been the seed of the Church. In 
like manner, the blood of the immortal martyrs of Ireland (one million) 
which was shed in 1847 may have been the seed of the political freedom, 
of not only Ireland herself, but of all the other helots of the world. 

The exodus had the effect of consolidating Republican power on 
this Continent, of maintaining the Union, and of bursting the shackles 
from the limbs of four millions of slaves. In the war for the maintenance 
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of the Union of the United States of America, the English aristocracy 
saw a grand opportunity of splitting into fragments that great confederacy 
of freemen, and thereby dissolving, as they thought forever, their wonder- 
ful and growing power. This was the desirable consummation the oli- 
garchs wished for. The exodus, however, made it impossible for them 
to achieve what they desired and worked for. 


The aristocrats threw themselves into the scale with the slave owners 
(why should they not, brothers all?) to perpetuate and extend slavery, 
and also to sever the Union-—good and holy objects in their eyes. To 
defeat their aims was the highest aspiration of the expatriated sons of 
Freland ; and to assure their defeat on American soil they freely shed 
their blood on many a hard-fought field. This was the meaning of the 
green flag, ever in the front, in the post of greatest danger and greatest 
glory. 

This war was the turning point for either ultimate slavery or free- 
dom for both hemispheres. If the Union and freedom won, then slavery 
of every hue was ultimately and forever doomed. Who will say that 
but for the exodus, and for the forces it vehemently threw into the scale 
for freedom, the slave owners of the South, combined with their brothers 
the oligarchy of England, might not have been victorious? If they 
had come cut of this contest victorious, then the consequences to freedom | 
in both the Old and New World, would have been incalculable. 


Previous to this momentous contest there was always within the 


Union a strong antagonistic feeling against the aristocracy of England. 
This teeling animated the minds of the vast majority, indeed, one might 


say of the whole population. It came down to them since the revolution 
as an heir-loom, by tradition, education and the genius of their institu- 
tions. But the exodus intensified this feeling a thousandfold. In the 
case of the old element the antagonism may have been only in their heads ; 
but in the case of the new, the antagonism was not only in their heads 
but in the very depths of their hearts. If one of the chief factors that 
stirs the heart of the Mussulman be hatred of the infidel, there is no mis- 
take that one of the chief factors in the hearts of the expatriated sons of 
Treland is hatred of the landlords of Ireland, and their brothers the aris- 
tocracy of England. The Anglo-Saxon glorification that sometimes found 
expression on American platforms will not now be listened to. The 
exodus killed it as dead asa door nail. The exodus then consolidated 
Republican power on this continent, and concentrated and intensified an 
almost religious hatred of British power, wherever the Star Spangled’ 
Banner waves over this glorious and mighty Continent. 
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How different’ would things have been in America, aye, and in Europe 
too, if the slaveholders had won. Why, England’s aristocracy would have 
had another Slave Empire on this Western hemisphere, as she already had 
one in the East; and the Western one would have speedily obliterated 
all the land marks of freedom on this continent. Then indeed the black 
man and the white man would both alike have become inevitably the 
chattels of human slavery to their inhuman and blasphemous taskmasters. 


The exodus not only solidified and wonderfully multiplied the politi- 
cal power of the Republic, but it brought about an extraordinary expan- 
sion of the illimitable agricultural and other resources of this Continent. 
And here is just where the oligarchy of England is beginning to feel the 
shoe pinching them. This agricultural expansion of America is only in 
its infancy ; but what an alarming giant does it appear already to John 
Bull’s gaze? It will go on, however, until it will show the territorial lords 
of Ireland, England and Scotland that their lands are valuable, 
worth nothing to any one but the families who till the soil—because rents 
will be an impossibility. The agricultural expansion of Americ. will 
abolish landlordism forever, and emancipate the tenant serfs and rent 
tribute-payers from the leave to- dig and toil, from a bondage worse than 
Egyptian. 

The Omnipotent God brought the children of Israel up from Egypt 
to the promised land. The toilers of Great Britain and Ireland will be 
also delivered. Their promised land is not far off. LEver-glorious Amer- 
ica! in thy history we can divine why God raised up a Washington, 
peopled the land with determined lovers of freedom and determind haters 
of tyranny ; and how among these settlers there should have been such a 
strong Irish element. We can divine how the struggle for freedom closed 
in triumph for liberty against such gigantic odds, and how the eagle 
clutched in his talons the shriveled form of tyranny, and flung his hated 
carcass from off this Continent for ever. We can divine, also, why 
martyred Ireland should have been selected by the Infinite—by means of 
the exodus—to maintain liberty and crush slavery in America; and after- 
wards, in its far-reaching power, to make it possible for sons of the exodus. 
to emancipate their brethren in Ireland. 

Ireland is again in the throes of another crisis ; but “ there never 
will be another famine, never another exodus.” The power of the blas- 
phemous usurpers whose presence there makes the conditions such that 
famines are at all possible, will soon be broken. Their weakness is dis- 
closed to us in the arrests of Davitt, Killen and Daly. These men spoke 
not a word of sedition, not a word outside the lines of the English Con- 
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stitution. But Ireland is under no Constitution ; the landlord’s arbitrary 
will and cowardly caprice is the only Constitution that Irishmen know of 
in Ireland. A famine is staring the people in the face—death by hunger, 
the cruel destroyer, is creeping upon them ; and Parnell, Davitt, Killen, 
Daly and hosts of others are trying to direct the people what best to do 
to avert it. Like genuine men, as they are, they tell the people to look 
to their own lives and the lives of their families first; to place them 
‘before the landlords’ rent. Is this not right? Will this not square with 
all laws human and divine? “No,” says the landlord ; ‘“‘ what signify 
your lives to me? My rent I must have, dead or alive.” 

These arrests are only a repetition of their old tactics. If the Irish- 
man will not be a silent, willing and submissive slave, they will soon find 
means to make him feel and know that he must be so. He must even 
die the cruel death of hunger, and make no effort to save his life ; but pay 
his rent first; and if he dies of hunger afterwards, it will be a good rid- 
dance, in the eyes of the landlord. In the estimation of the landlords, 
Davitt, Killen, Daly, Parnell and others had started what to them was a 
mischievous and dangerous agitation; and it must be nipped in the bud 
by casting them into prison. To these landlords famine is nothing, life is 
nothing, death is nothing; but their rents is everything. This landlord 
system is an inhuman system ; it shrivels them up, heart and soul, into a 
dry rot, and to their tenant serfs they become inhuman monsters and in- 
carnate demons. By their decrees they have the people totally disarmed, 
and therefore powerless ; they know this, and they think it is safe to be 
both insolent and cowardly by arresting and throwing those men into 
dungeons. But they may discover before long their error, and feel that 
their programme is not a safe one. 

This rent question is a question of life and death to a whole nation ; 
yes, three nations. It will not down. The landlords themselves, if they 
were not blind and infatuated, might easily see that the dungeon for these 
men will in no wise help landlordism, but only bring nearer the final 
solution, which will be—must be—that the landlord and rent paying 
system must go. | 

- When the people of Ireland were famishing, perishing with hunger 
in tens of thousands in ’47, there was at the very same moment being 
shipped out of Ireland more cattle, sheep, pork and grain than would have 
fed the whole people three times over. Good God ! And why were not 
the people fed with this food, and saved alive! Why? Because, first, the 
Jandlord must have his rent. The landlord government issued their ukase 
‘that the channels of trade must flow on, in the usual way—which meant 
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that while a whole people were perishing with hunger the usual process 


must go on, of shipping the produce of the country over to England, that 
the cash might be raised to pay the landlord’s rent. 

No Irishman can think over these things with calmness. While I 
am writing this, alas, too true statement, my blood seethes through my 
veins in a boiling flood of wrath and indignation. One would think 
that men calling themselves Christians, enlightened and college-bred gen- 
tlemen, who had the lives of these poor people in their hands, would have 
stepped to the front and said: Seeing that some mysterious blight has 
totally destroyed the potatoes, your usual food, we will forego our demand 
for this year’s rent; and that you may be saved alive from starvation, 
you may keep and eat the cattle, sheep, pork and grain that in ordinary 
years were shipped to England to pay our rent. Did they do that ? 
No; they clutched their rent, and let the people perish. We have no 
parallel to this episode in all history since the creation to the present 
hour. There will not be another famine because the Irish people them- 
selves have made up their minds never to allow a repetition of 1847; and 
also because we believe the rest of the world would not permit another 
such catastrophe to take place. Byron describes the ocean as being 
boundless, fathomless, alone ; and in these same words we might fitly de- 
scribe the greed and inhumanity of Irish landlordism. 

The Government of England, which is a government of and for land- 
lords and plutocrats, have always shown a greed for land and gold that 
has ever been inexplicable to the rest of the world. Watch, for instance 
her latest contortions in swallowing Zululand. Next she will pass round 
and swallow the Transvaal, Boers and all. Then she will have pretty 
much all of South Africa ; and bye and bye she will absorb the whole 
African Continent—for this is settled upon. It is amazing the way she 
goes on conquering the barbarous tribes of earth with Gatling guns and 
cannon balls; and she calls it “civilizing” them. Watch her, again, 
astride what is called the roof or ridge of the world in the Hindoo Koosh, 
Beaconsfield says he has discovered a ‘scientific frontier” away up there. 
It is a dangerous place, however. Once before they got astride there, 
and they fell through the rifts and passes in this roof; and “ what a fall 
was there?” An army of many thousands, horse, foot and artillery, well 
appointed and wanting for nothing, fell there ; and but one—only one— 
man escaped to tell the tale. They do not emblazon this tale very much 
in their school histories ; and even their penny-a-liners do not ventilate it, 

Alexander wept because he had not other worlds to conquer. Were 
it possible for the oligarchy of England to scoop up this whole planet— 
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land, gold, everything—we are confident that to the inhuman monsters. 
who caused the massacre of one million of people, made victims by their 
landlord system in Ireland, it would by no means satiate their omnivorous. 
greed. No; they would gnash their teeth because they could not annex 
Jupiter, or Saturn with her seven rings. 

The New York Irish World wants to take Ireland off the begging 
list once for all, and every right thinking man will agree that in this they 
are right. Here are its views on the land question ; they are not only 
pointed and well put, but go to the foundation, and places it where it 
ought to be, and where it will yet be. 


THE LAND THIEF’S CLAIM. 


TrnLerR oF THE Sorz—‘‘ Your land? Ideny it is your land. Did 
your omnipotence create it? Has your labor cultivated it % 

Lanp Tuirr— Ha! I see you have been listening to those Com- 
munists and Agitators ; but —” 

TILLER OF THE Soit— Never mind the Communists and the 
Agitators ; I’ve begun to do a little thinking on my own account now. 
When and how, I ask, did this become your land ?” 

Lanp Turrr—“ Why, my great-great-great, big, big grandfather got 
it from CROMWELL.” 

Tituer oF THE Sorn—“ And who gave it to Cromwell 2 

Lanp Tuinr—“ He conquered it.—He got it by the sword.” 

TILLER OF THE Sort—“ Is that his only title ?” 

Lanp Tuter—“ Why what better title could you ask ?” 

TILLER OF THE Soir—‘ His title, to be worth anything, must come 
from God !” 

' Lanp Torer—“ Ha! ha! ha! From God, eh? ha! ha! ha! Why, 
my dear fellow, we have long since learned to do business in this world 
without God.” 

TILLER oF THE Sotu—‘‘I know we have, and I think it’s about 
time we returned to His law.” 


Lanp Tuisr—“ You are talking to me in a language I don’t under- 
stand. I strongly suspect—in fact I know now—you must be a Com- 
munist. But I am losing time. Pay me rent for my land, or owt you- 
go!” 

TILLER OF THE Soit—‘ I tell you I don’t recognize this to be your 
land. I look upon myself as a child of the Heavenly Father. I believe 


I am entitled to my share in His grand estate ; and, until you can show 
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me a decree from Him disinheriting me, I shall not recognize your right 
to take tribute from me for allowing me to work for my living, or to 
evict me for refusing to pay you that tribute.” 


SOCIALISM OR SOCIOLOGY. 


** Man is man and who is more 2” 


To get further insight into the conditions of labor, and to show what 
the apostles and disciples of labor reform are struggling for, or the plat- 
form of principles that they are taking their stand upon and are fully 
determined to have crystallized into law by legislation im Congress, I can- 
not do better than subjoin the following :— 


SOCIALISTIC-LABOR CONVENTION. 
TEXT OF THE PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED AT THE RECENT SESSION. 


The International Conference of the Socialistic-Labor Party of the 
United States at Alleghany, Pa., finally adjourned at midnight, Jan. 2, 
after first re-electing Philip Van Patten, of Cincinnati, Secretary for the 
ensuing two years; fixing Detroit as the seat of the National Executive 
Committee, and Chicago as the seat of the Board of Supervision ; and 
adopting the following platform of principles :— 


THE PLATFORM. 


We hereby declare that labor, being the creator of all wealth, through 
and by it alone organized society and civilization is possible. It right- 
fully follows that those who labor and create all wealth are the most im- ~ 
portant part of society, and hence should enjoy the full results of their 
toil; and we 


Declare that a just and equitable distribution of the fruits of labor 
is utterly impossible under the present system of society. This fact is 
abundantly illustrated by the deplorable condition of the working classes, 
who are in a state of destitution and degrading dependence in the midst 
of their own productions. While the hardest and most disagreeable work 
brings to the worker only the bare necessaries of life, others who labor 
not at all, riot in Jabor’s production and everything that wealth can pur- 
chase ; and we 
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Declare that the present industrial system of competitions intensifies 
this inequality by concentrating into the hands of a few all means of prov 
duction, distribution and the results of labor, thus creating gigantic 
monopolies dangerous to the people’s liberties ; and we further 


Declare that these monster monopolies and these extremes of rich and 
poor are the natural outgrowths of the industrial system supported by class 
legislation, and are subversive of all democracy, injurious to the N ational 
interests and destructive of all truth and morality. As this state of affairs 
is against the will and welfare of the people, and is continued and upheld 
by the ruling political parties, and as the emancipation of the working 
classes must be achieved by the working classes themselves, it now be- 
comes their duty to unite as a powerful Labor party to free themselves 
from all forms of tyranny and unjust legislation. 

For these reasons the Socialistic-Labor party has been founded. 

First—We declare the material condition of the working people in 
all civilized countries is identical and results from the same causes, conse- 
quently the struggle for the emancipation of Labor is international and 
naturally co-operative and mutual. 

Second—We declare that the wages system has become destructive to 
the highest interests of mankind, and to abolish this system, with a view 
to establish co-operative production and to secure equitable distribution, 
we demand that the resources of life, the means of production, public 
transportation and exchange, become as fast as practicable the public 
property of the people under administration of the Government. 

In order to ameliorate the condition of the working people under the 
present system, we, the Socialistice-Labor party, present the following 
platform :— 


First—Entire revision of the United States Constitution so as to 
institute direct popular legislation and enable the people to propose or 
reject any law at their will, and thus secure self-government. 

Second—The right of suffrage shall in no wise be abridged. 


Third—Political equality before the law of all citizens without 
regard to creed, race or sex. 

Fourth—All conspiracy laws operating against the rights of work- 
ingmen must be repealed. 


Fifth—Congress shall provide for the immediate creation of a 
national bureau of labor statistics. 

Siath—We demand the rigid enforcement of the eight-hour law in 
all national public works. 
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Seventh—All uncultivated lands shall be taxed equally with culti- 
vated lands in the same locality. 

fighth—The Government alone should issue all money, and such 
right should not be delegated to any banking or private corporation. 

Ninth—All election days shall be legal holidays. All ballots to be 
printed by town and city governments. Ballots containing the names of 
all candidates tor public office to be sent to all voters two days before 
each election. 

Tenth—All property, whether religious or secular, to bear its just 
proportion of taxation. 


The Socialistic Labor party struggles to carry out the following mea- 
sures in those States where they are not now law. 


First—State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Second—FHight hours as a legal working day, and strict punishment 
of all violators. 

Third—Abolition of the system of hiring out by contract convict 
labor in prisons and reformatory institutions. 

Fourth—Strict laws making employers liable for all accidents result- 
ing from their negligence, to the injury of their employees. 

Fifth—Entire legal restriction of the labor of children under fourteen 
years of age. 


Siath— Universal compulsory education ; all schooling material to be 
furnished at public expense. 

Seventh—Factory, mine and workshop inspectors, and sanitary 
supervision of all food and dwellings. 

Highth— All wages shall be paid in the Legal tender of the land, 
and violations of the !aw must be punished. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


First—Resolved, We favor the organization of National and Inter- 
national Trade and Labor Unions for the protection of workingmen, 
and advise our members to assist and join them, and that in resisting 
aggressive Capital we give to Labor, exploited under whatever form, our 
full sympathy, and, according to our means, our material support. 


Second—Resolved, All so-called tramp laws punishing unemployed 
workingmen as tramps are unconstitutional and inhuman, as poverty is 
thereby made a crime, therefore we demand their repeal. 


Third—We demand amendment of the Constitution of the United 


States declaring eight hours as a legal working day in all industrial 
employments, ) 
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SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Wuersas, Twenty-two different railroad corporations have failed to 
comply with the conditions under which they have received land grants 
ageregating 124,813,593 acres, comprising an area of territory larger than 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Delaware and Rhode 
Island ; and 

Wuerzas, Millions of citizens of the United States are struggling for 
a bare existence, unable to procure homes and a competence, and 

Wuereas, Said railroad land grants would furnish farms of fifty 
acres to over five millions of our citizens, therefore, be it 

Resouvep, We call upon the representatives of the people in the 
Congress of the United States to revoke the charters of these railroad 
corporations and reclaim the land granted under them for the exclusive 


use, benefit, and occupancy of the people. 
THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


Wuersas, The so-called Democrats (landlords) of the South have 
joined hands with the so-called Republicans (capitalists) of the North ; 
and 

Wuerzas, This combination of the wealthy men, both North and 
South, is made for the sole purpose of destroying the liberties of the 
common people of both sections of our country ; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That we urge the working people of the South, regardless 
of color, to unite with their brothers of the North against the attempts of 
the ruling class to further impoverish and again enslave them by depriv-” 
ing them of the possession and enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. 

In the evening the convention assembled in executive session, and 


at a late hour adjourned finally. 


4 
e 


Thus far we have endeavored to give a true picture of the “‘ Condi- 
tions of Labor and Modern Civilization.” We freely admit that our efforts 
are far from being exhaustive of the subject, nevertheless, we think that 
we have struck down to the roots of some of the giant evils that toiling 
humanity is laboring under. 

To point to the wrongs of labor and the rights of man has been my 
chief aim in these pages. If I have succeeded, in any degree, in awaken- 
ing men to do more thinking and more study on the subjects I have 
touched upon, then my object has been accomplished. 
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I consider it ater honor to be an humble contributor to the 
‘growing Hterature of labor than to be poet laureate to an Emperor or an 
Empress. 


To cement the brotherhood of man, to help to raise mankind in the 
social scale, and to assist in inaugurating and building up a purer, truer, 
and a more just and equitable civilization, should be the endeavor of 
every lover of his species. 


No one that has eyes to see, or ears to hear, can doubt that there is 
now going forward all over the world an intense and earnest struggle to 
found a new civilization, that shall have the conditions within its scope 
of making men freer, better and happier, as they journey through life on 
this planet. : 


When the voice went forth after Cain had killed his brother, and 
demanded from him,—‘Cain, where is thy brother Abel 2?” Cain 
responded gruffly and defiantly and said, “I know not; am I my 
brother’s keeper?” If Cain was well himself he did not care what 
became of his poor murdered brother. It is much the same to-day. Our 
present civilization hardens the heart and petrifies the feelings, and man 
cares not for his brother. It is the same now as when Dives, clothed in 
purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every day, could without 
any compunction see Lazarus laid at his gate and allow the dogs of 
his kennel to lick his sores. Our modern rich men are of the.same 
stamp as Dives. The same want of human sympathy and callous indif- 
ference to human wants and woes characterizes them, and the same 
futurity no doubt awaits them. Their heaven is in this world, and they 
are no doubt content to take the chances of their fate in the next. 


We are told that men cannot be made moral, just and good by act 
of Parliament. However this may be, we do know that legislation can 
and does make men poor and keeps them poor, and also that legislation 
can make the conditions which operate to make men rich and keep them 
rich. The how and the why and the wherefore of all this every intelli 
gent person can tell. 


In the struggle for man’s natural rights we have to educate. This 
work of enlightenment and education must be done by ourselves, and it 
must be thoroughly done. The evangelism of labor,—the gospel of light, 
ds going forward, the common people are being instructed in labor litera- 
ture, statistics are being gathered, scientific truth is coming to their aid, 
foundation principles are sought for, expediency is discarded, and the 
scientific doctrines of sociology are laid down that teaches man his true 
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status on this planet as a MAN. When the common people have com- 
pletely mastered this practical education then they shall reign. 


Then the new civilization will have been inaugurated and the human 
race will have entered upon and taken possession of their rightful inheri- 
tance in this world. 


Weare fully aware that the masses move slowly. Labour is a giant 
that does not yet know its fuil strength. Organization, combination, 
concentration and all the other forces are becoming better understood and 
are being used. When the original, true and scientific forces are all 
utilized then the giant, labor, will gather a momentum that will crush all 
opposing forces as if they were pigmies, as indeed all false, fictitious, 
rotten and iniquitous systems are. 

The civilization of the ages stamps its image or likeness upon the 
people of those respective ages. Our posterity, the succeeding generations,. 
will truly estimate us and take the exact measure of our civilization. We 
are inclined to think that if we only knew their expression of that 
measure that we would not feel at all flattered at the exposition. 


When our great great grandchildren turn over the fyles of our daily 
papers we think we hear them exclaim: What childish and execrable- 
bosh our fathers were satisfied to have placed before them each morning 
and evening ! Men that lived and passed through life content to swallow 
such. mental pabulum as that daily,—well, to be sure,—what a vulgar,. 
puerile and depressed civililization it must have been in those days. 
Another means by which our descendants will estimate us and our doings 
will be by scanning over our Statute Books. These are mainly the work of 
our lawyers. They will say in reference to them: What a discordant 
mass of stuff! what a conglomeration of illogical crudities ! These books 
are evidence of the narrow and befogged minds of legislators who were 
not only ignorant of the science of law-making, based upon the principles 
of truth and justice, but the language they make use of, and their manner 
or mode of constructing and construing their ideas, leaves everyone in the 
dark, and it is questionable if they, after completing their work, under- 
stood the meaning of it themselves. 

There are clouds of words, repetitions and contradictions, conjunc-. 
tions and disjunctions, phrases and redundancies, all intermixed and 
intertwined and overlapping each other. If their whole work was meant. 
for a babel of confusion then they have succeeded beyond a doubt. 


But it is not so much the manner as the matter of their handiwork. 
that we of the present have to do. 
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When God made man, He made the highest and best of all His 
works. All the other works of creation were to be subservient to man. 

Our law-makers, following the British plan, reverse this order, man 
and his rights are held to be secondary, aud laws are framed upon the 
idea that property must rank first; thus inanimate matter, gold and 
houses and lands, are placed before man. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees of property reverse the natural order 
and tell us that man’s natural, political and social rights must stand to 
one side until they have first legislated upon the rights of property. 
When they have done this they will then talk upon man’s natural rights, 
but when they have got through by placing upon the Statute Books their 
laws on vested rights and property rights, it is found that they have 
wholly destroyed and legislated out of existence the sacred rights of 
man. 

The basic idea of British jurisprudence is what they call the rights 
of property, and its origin is found in the ancient robbers grabbing the 
land and then fencing themselves round with regulations sustaining them 
in the possession of what they have grabbed ; these regulations they 
falsely call ‘ laws.” 

Because laws that mankind is morally bound to obey must be 
founded upon the principles of justice and equity. Mankind will always 
cheerfully give in their adhesion and render obedience to such statutes, 
because such laws will never contravene or override man’s natural rights. 

All righteous jurisprudence must of necessity be, first, man’s rights ; 


second, property rights. Man is the greater, property is the lesser. This 
is both the natural order and the divine order. 


THE PRESS. 


The Press is one of the great forces of modern civilization. It 
could be utilized with wonderful effect for the benefit and lifting up of 
humanity, but it is not. Like all else that goes to make up “society,” 
it is prostituted to the one all-absorbing object of money-getting that 
rules everything. 

The newspapers of these days is supposed to be a vehicle through 
which we are supplied with the news of the world,—of what is transpir- 
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ing everywhere, and scraps of information about everything under the 
sun. It takes in hand too much, and it does nothing well. It would be 
much truer to say that newspapers are partisan organs and mere ad ver- 
tising mediums. The fortunes of party and the advertising constituency 
rule the paper. It is made to order and it 1s made to sell. It must 
therefore be made to please. 


There are splendid writers on the newspaper press. Men of clear 
intellect, acute reasoners and fine moral susceptibilities, but they are not 
allowed to write the language of their souls, the depth of their convictions 
and the moral conclusions of an exalted humanity. Why are they not! 
Because if the pages or columns of the newspaper were filled by writing 
in that strain they would reflect too much of the sunlight of truth, and 
would upset the darling object of our modern civilization, which is to get 
gain and do*homage to the golden calf. 

Hence much that is contained in the newspapers bears the stamp of 
unreliability. The very best articles, on whatever subject, are cooked 
and made to subserve some underlying interest or purpose. You can see 
at once that the writer has been curbed, has not given scope to his own 
free thoughts, but has been writing as a mere hireling for his penny pay. 
Yet we are continually boasting of our free, enlightened and independent 
press. 

In like manner the foreign despatches we get are all cooked. They 
do not present a true account of what is passing at foreign Courts and 
Countries. They are one and all dressed up to suit the the tastes and 
carry out the desires of some despot, or some bully of some despotic gov- 
ernment, who calls himself a leading statesman, a Bismarck for example. 
The advertisements are notoriously inflations and puffery and lies. 


The modern newspaper taken as a whole, is therefore, a very fair 
representative and exponent of our modern civilization. It wants the 
world to look upon it as sound, and worthy, and reliable ; but when you 
lift the veil and look upon it in its true aspect, you see it is nothing but 
a sham. 

The press, to be a true force in favour of humanity, should in these 
days be more of a popular educator and propaganda of scientific truth than 
anything else. - 

Perhaps there should be three or four orders of newspapers : [st.— 
The Educational Press ; 2nd.—The Advertizing Press; 3rd.—The purely 
News Press ; 4th.—The purely Political Press. By combining all these 
in one,’ as is the present mode, you spoil the whole. By separating these 
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departments you might make each efficient and reliable ; by having them 
all in one mixed up cauldron you make efficiency an impossibility. 


It reminds one of the seething cauldron at the witches’ dance, the 
contents of which were :— 


‘* Kye of newt, and tongue of frog, 
Wing of bat, and toe ‘of dog, 
Double, hubble, toil and trouble, 
Witches dance, and cauldron bubble.” 


In Darwin’s theory of the evolution of man in an upward direction 
from the monkey to a higher state of being, it is said, that there is a mis- 
sing link. This is a pity, for if there were a direct line of nice fitting 
links along the whole course of his evolution theory, it would be so much 
more convincing ; but be this as it may, I am certain that along the whole 
lines of our modern civilization there would be found no missing link in 
the evolution of man in a backward etna down as low as degradation 
and retrogression can go. 

The new state of things required to make this world a happy place 
to live in might be summed up in the answer of Solon on the question : 
“Which is the most perfect popular government?” ‘“ That,” says he, 
“< Where the least injury done to the meanest individual is considered as an 
insult on the whole constitution.” And yet Solon was a heathen, who lived 
500 years before the Christian era. 
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It is impossible to guess at the internal nature of diseases, and at 
what is secretly changed by nature in the organism, and it is folly 
to attempt to base the cure of them on such guess-work and such 
propositions ; it is impossible to divine the healing-power of 
medicines according to a chemical hypothesis or from their 
colours, smell, or taste; and it is folly to use these substances 
(so pernicious when abused) for the cure of diseases based on such 
hypotheses and such propositions. And had such a course been 
ever so much in vogue and been generally introduced ; had it been 
for thousands of years the only, and ever so much admired, course, 
it would nevertheless remain an irrational and pernicious method 
thus to be guided by empty guess-work; to fable about the 
diseased conditions of the internal organism, and to combat them 
with fictitious virtues of medicines. In order that we may change 
disease into health it must be laid open to our senses what is 
discernably—clearly discernably—removable from every disease, 
and clearly must each medicine express what it can cure with 
certainty, before it may be applied to the cure of diseases ; then the 
medical art will cease to be a lottery in human life, and will then 

become a certain means of rescuing men from disease. 

I will now show what we discern as indubitably curable in 
diseases ; how the curative virtues of medicines can become clearly 
perceivable, and how then they can be applied for the cure of the sick. 


What life is can only be empirically discerned by its manifesta- 
tions and appearances; but it can never be explained, @ priori, 


* This paper appeared in a journal twenty years ago, during those anxious days 
(March, 1813) which deprived the Germans of the leisure to read much, much 
less to contemplate scientific subjects. And so it happens that these words were 
not listened to. It is more likely that this paper may be read now, especially as its 
form is less incomplete.—S. H, 
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through metaphysical speculations ; what life is, in itself and in its . 
internal essence, can never be comprehended by mortals, and 
cannot be explained by conjectures. 

The life of man, as well as his twofold condition (health and 
sickness), can never be demonstrated in a manner usual in demon- 
strating other objects according to definite principles ; it cannot be 
compared with anything else in this world but with itself; it can- 
not be compared with a wheelwork, with a hydraulic machine, with 
chemical processes, with decomposition or formation of gases, 
with a galvanic battery, nor with anything inorganic. Life is in 
no respect controlled by any physical laws, which govern only 
inorganic substances. The material substances composing the 
human organism are not governed in their living composition by 
the same laws to which inorganic substances are subjected, but 
they follow solely laws peculiar to their vitality; they themselves 
are animated and vivified, just as the whole organism is animated 
and vivified. Here reigns a nameless all-powerful fundamental force 
which suspends all forces of the constituents of the body inclined 
to follow the laws of pressure, collision, depression, fermentation, 
and decomposition ; and only this force guides and governs by the 
wonderful laws of life; that is to say, it maintains the necessary 
conditions for the preservation of the living whole in sensation and 
action, and that in an almost spiritual dynamic condition. 

As the organism in its normal condition depends only on the 
state of its vitality, it follows that the changed condition which we 
call sickness must likewise depend not on the operation of physical 
or chemical principles, but on originally changed vital sensations 
and actions ; that is to say, a dynamically changed state of man 
—a changed existence—through which eventually the material 
constituent parts of the body become altered in their character as 
is rendered necessary in each individual case through the changed 
conditions of the living organism. 

Further, the noxious influences which, as a general rule, create 
in us from without the various sicknesses, are generally so invisible 
and immaterial* that it is impossible for them to change or disturb 


* Rare exceptions are some surgical conditions and complaints arising from 
indigestible or foreign substances occasionally coming into the alimentary canal. 
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the form and structure of the components of our body mechanically, 
nor can they bring into the circulation pernicious or acrid fluids 
whereby all our blood would be chemically changed or vitiated ; an 
inadmissible crude speculation of material brains which can in no 
way be proved. The causes producing disease affect, by virtue of 
their qualifications, the conditions of our life (our state of health) 
simply in a dynamic (similar to a spiritual) manner ; and while at 
first the higher organs and vital forces become disturbed, there 
arises through this dynamic alteration of the whole living condition 
(discomfort, pain) a changed activity (abnormal function) of single 
or all organs ; this necessarily causes secondarily a change of all 
the fluids in the circulation, and also the secretion of abnormal 
matter; and this is an inevitable result of that changed condition 
which is at variance with a state of health. 

These abnormal substances appearing in diseases are therefore 
only products of the disease itself, and as long as the sickness 
retains its established (present) character, they will necessarily 
continue to be secreted, and thereby form a part of the signs of the 
sickness (symptoms) ; they are only effects, and, therefore, demon- 
strations of the present internal sickness, and re-act* on the whole 
diseased body (while they frequently contain the germs of disease 
affecting other healthy persons) which produced them, not at all as 
disease-sustaining or creating matter, not as the material cause of 
disease. Itis just as impossible for a person to infect his body or 
augment his disease with the poison of his own chancre, or with 
the gonorrheic secretion from his own urethra, as it is for a viper 
to inflict upon itself with its own poison a dangerous or deadly 
sting. 

Therefore it is obvious that the diseases of mankind caused 
through the influence of a dynamic (morbid) noxiousness can 
originally be but dynamic changes (caused almost only in a 
spiritual manner) of the life-character of our organism. 

We perceive easily that these dynamic disorders of the life- 


* Hxpulsion and mechanical removal of these abnormal substances, impurities 
and excrescences, cannot cure the origin of the disease itself, as little as a coryza 
can be shortened or cured by possibly frequent and perfect blowing of the nose. 
The coryza does not continue any longer than its stipulated time, if the nose were 
not cleaned at all by blowing it. 
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character of our organism, which we call disease, inasmuch as they 
are nothing else but changes in sensations and actions, express 
themselves only through an aggregate of symptoms, and are recog- 
nized only as such by our powers of perception. As the work of 
healing is such an important one to human life, and as our steps 
must be guided only by our perception of the condition of the sick 
body (to be guided by conjectures and improbable hypothesis 
would be a dangerous folly, yes, even a crime against mankind), it is 
obvious that diseases, as dynamic disorders of our organism, express 
themselves only through changes in sensations and actions of the 
organism, that is, only through an aggregate of perceptible symp- 
toms; therefore they alone must be the object to be healed in 
every case of illness. If all the symptoms of the disease are 
removed, nothing but health remains. For the reason that dis- 
eases are nothing but dynamic disorders of the condition and 
character of our organism, they cannot possibly be cured by man- 
kind in any other way than through potencies and forces which are 
equally able to produce dynamic changes in the condition of man; 
that is, diseases are cured virtually and dynamically by medicines.” 

These efficacious substances and powers (medicines), which are 
at our command, effect the cure of diseases through the same 
dynamic changes of the present condition; through the same 

* Not by means of ostensibly dissolving or mechanically resolving, evacuating, 
properties of medicinal substances, nor by means of expelling (blood-purifying and 
secretion-improving) imaginary productions of disease, nor by means of antisep- 
ties (only acting on and useful to purify dead matter), nor through chemical and 
physical forces of any kind imaginable, in such manner as they affect inorganic 
material substances ; nor in the manner in which the medical schools have always 
erroneously imagined and dreamt. 

The more modern schools have begun to consider diseases in some measure 
dynamic changes, and to a certain degree they have tried to combat them through 
dynamic means; but they do not perceive the sensitive, irritable, reproductive 
forces (dimensions) of life, so endless and perpetually changable in modo ct quali- 
tate, and do not look on the innumerable and changing symptoms of diseases 
(those endless and only, by us, by reflex discernible internal changes) as the only 
reliable object to be healed, which they really are; and as they only accept hypo- 
thetically an abnormal increase or decrease of their dimensions quoad quantitatem, 
and as they ascribe arbitrarily to the medicines used by them for the cure this 
one-sided power to increase or decrease, and bring these dimensions to a normal 
condition, and thereby profess to cure, they have nothing but illusions before 


them—illusions of the object to be healed (the indication), an illusion as to the 
action of drugs (indicate). 
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changes in the character of the organism in the sensations and 
actions as they would in the healthy man; changing him dyna- 
mically, and producing in him certain sickness and characteristic 
symptoms, the knowledge of which, as we shall show, gives us the 
reliable indication of the diseased condition which can be most 
surely cured by each particular medicine. Therefore nothing in 
the world can produce any cure, no substance, no force can effect 
any such change in the human organism as to make the disease 
yield; nothing except a power capable of changing dynamically the 
condition of man, and therefore a power capable also of changing 
the healthy condition into a sick one.* 

On the other hand, there is no agent, no power in nature, 
capable of affecting healthy persons, which does not at the same 
time possess the capacity of curing certain diseased conditions. 
But as the power of curing diseases, as well as the power of 
affecting healthy persons, is found inseparable in all medicines, 
and as both active powers derive their origin from the same source, 
that is, from their capacity to change dynamically the condition of 
man, and as they, therefore, cannot possibly follow different inhe- 
rent laws of nature in sick persons than in healthy ones, it follows 
that it must be identically the same power of the medicine which 
cures the disease in sick persons and possesses sick-making pro- 
perties in healthy ones.t 

We will, therefore, also find that the healing power of medi- 
cines, and what each of them is capable of curing in diseases, can 
not be expressed in any other possible way, and can never come 
to our knowledge in greater purity and completeness than through 
the diseased phenomena and symptoms (a kind of artificial disease) 
which medicines produce on well persons. If we have before us a 
record of the characteristic (artificial) symptoms which the various 
medicines have produced on well persons, it becomes only neces- 
sary to let the pure experiment decide what particular symptoms 
of diseases are invariably quickly and permanently removed by the 
medicinal symptoms, so that we may know always in advance 


* Therefore none, as, for instance, merely nutritive substances. 
+ The different result in both of these cases depends solely on the difference of 
the object to be changed. 
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which of the proved medicines, and which of their known charac- 
teristic symptoms, will be the surest curative remedy in each case 
of disease. * 


* As simple, as true, and as natural as this proposition is,—and therefore it 
would seem as if it should have been made the fundamental means of ascertain- 
ing the curative powers of medicines,—it is evident that, in fact, up to this time 
this proposition has not been approached even distantly. During these thousands 
of years, and as far as the history of medicine is known, not one person con- 
ceived, & priori, the source of ascertaining in so natural a manner the healing 
properties of medicines before they were applied for the cure of the sick. For 
hundreds of years, up to the present time, it was surmised that the curative 
powers of medicines could only be ascertained by the effects they produced on 
diseases (ab usu in morbis). It was attempted to ascertain them in cases in which 
a certain medicine (and then most frequently a compound of different medicinal 
substances) has been beneficial in a named given case of disease. It is impossible 
to learn from the curative effect of a single medicinal substance, even (which not 
often happened) in an accurately described case of disease, in what case of disease 
this remedy might again become curative; because (with the exception of dis-- 
eases caused by fixed miasms, small-pox, measles, lues, the itch, etc., or those 
consequent on the same disturbing element, as the gout) all other cases of 
diseases are single cases, that is, they appear under varying and different symp- 
tom-combinations, have never appeared in just the same manner: it is on that 
account that we can not draw the conclusion that the same remedy will also cure 
another (different) case. The forcible combination of such cases of disease (which 
nature produces in her wisdom in such an endless variety) under certain named 
forms, as is done arbitrarily by Pathology, is leading to continuous illusions, and 
a temptation to a mistaking of various conditions one with another—human guess- 
work without any reality. Equally seductive and inadmissible, although from 
times immemorial introduced, is the establishment of general (curative) effects, 
based on occasional results in diseases, which the Materia Medica does when, for 
instance, in some cases of diseases occasionally during the use of (generally com- 
pounded) medicines, increased urinary secretions, perspiration, appearance of the 
menstruation, cessation of convulsions, a kind of sleep, or expectoration appeared ; 
the medicine (which among the rest was honoured with being charged with this 
effect) was credited with possessing the virtue of being diuretic or sudorific, or 
capable of restoring menstruation, or anti-spasmodic, or soporific, or expectorant, 
thereby committing a fallacium cause by confounding the terms with and of. 
But there was likewise drawn a wrong conclusion, a particulari ad universale, in 
contravention of all the laws of reason, even changing the conditional into the 
unconditional. Because that which is not capable of causing, in every case 
of disease, an increase of urinary secretions, or perspiration, or menstruation, or 
sleep ; which can not allay, in all cases, convulsions, or loosen the cough, cannot, 
without violating common sense, be pronounced unconditionally and absolutely 
diuretic or sudorific, or emmenagogue, or soporific, or anti-spasmodic, or expecto- 
rant. Furthermore, it is impossible that a medicine in these compound pheno- 
mena of our conditions, in such multiplied combinations of a variety of symptoms 
as are the nameless varieties of the diseases of men, can possibly reveal its 
original medicinal effects, and that which we expect to know with certainty of its 
sick-making, sensation-changing properties. ‘ 
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Finally, we appeal to experiment (experience), in order to 
determine what artificially sick-making powers (observed of 
medicines) should be applied successfully against certain natural 
diseases. We ask :-— 

1. Whether they be such medicines as are capable of pro- 
ducing on the healthy organism different (allopathic) changes from 
those observed in the disease to be healed. 

2. Or such medicines as are capable of producing on the 
healthy organism opposite (enanthiopathic, antipathic) changes 
to those observed in the disease to be healed. 

8. Or, whether we can expect restoration to health (cure) with 
the greatest certainty, and in the most permanent manner, by such 
medicines as are capable of producing on the healthy similar (hom- 
ceopathic) changes to those observed in the natural disease (there 
are only these three modes of administering medicines possible) ; 
experience most emphatically and indubitably decides for the last. 

It is even self-evident that medicines acting heterogeneously 
and allopathically, capable of producing different symptoms on the 
healthy organism to those then observed in the disease to be cured, 
are in the very nature of things incapable of being suitable to the 
cure, and cannot cure. Their effects consequently must be injuri- 
ous; otherwise every disease would te cured by means of any 
imaginable, ever so differently acting, medicine, quickly, safely, 
and permanently. Whereas each medicine possesses effects differ- 
ing from all other medicines; and so each disease causes on the 
human organism, under the eternal laws of nature, different and 
varying ailments and sufferings ; this in itself would demonstrate 
a contradiction (contradictionem in adjecto), and would by itself 
demonstrate the impossibility of a beneficial result. Furthermore, 
each demonstrated change can only be produced by a cause 
especially belonging to it, but not per quam libet causam. And 
experience proves it daily that the common practice of prescribing 
for the cure of the sick a compound of medicines, the powers 
(effects) of each of these unknown, causes a variety of effects, but 
the least of all—a cure. 

The second method of curing (treating) diseases with medicines, 
is the application of means (a medicine acting as a palliative) 
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changing and altering the observed disorder (disease, or the most 
prominent symptom of it) enanthiopathically, antipathically or 
contrarily. Such an application cannot, as is easily perceived, 
work a durable cure of the disease, because the disorder is sure to 
return again, and that in an aggravated form. This is the way it 
occurs :—It is a marvellous process of nature which orders that 
organic living bodies are not governed by the same laws by which 
inorganic substances of (inanimate) physical nature are governed. 
They do not accept the impressions passively, like the latter; do 
not follow, like them, external impressions, but they resist and 
endeavour to oppose these impressions by contraries.* 

The living human body can be influenced at first by physical 
forces; but this impression is not as permanent and lasting as that 
which is produced on inorganic bodies— (and so it would necessarily 
be if the medicinal powers, acting by contraries on the disease, 
could produce a lasting and permanent relief). More than that, the 
human organism strives to produce the reverse condition through 
antagonism against the effects of the forces brought to bear upon 
it from without.+ For instance, a hand which has been held long 


*The green juice of the plant obtained by expressing, no longer an animated 
organic substance, if spread on linen, soon fades under the rays of the sun, and is 
destroyed ; while the plant bleaching in a cellar for want of daylight soon regains 
its green colour when exposed to the same rays of the sun. A root which has 
been dug up, and has been dried, will soon become entirely decomposed and 
destroyed if laid in warm and moist earth; while a fresh root laid in the same 
earth will soon bring forth hopeful sprouts. The foaming fresh beer, while in 
full fermentation, will soon be changed, when bottled, into vinegar, if exposed to a 
heat of 96 degrees (Fahrenheit). But in the healthy human stomach the same 
degree of heat will check the fermentation and soon change it into a mild nutri- 
ment. Half putrid, already badly-smelling game, and other meats when eaten by 
healthy persons produce the least smelling evacuations (excrements) ; while the 
bark of Cinchona Oficinalis, which possesses the property of checking putrefaction 
in inanimate animal substances, is affected by the healthy intestines in a contrary 
manner, so as to cause very offensive flatus. Carbonate of lime destroys all acids 
in inorganic substances; but when taken into the healthy stomach, is apt to 
cause sour-smelling perspiration. While the dead animal fibre is preserved from 
putrefaction with certainty by Tannin, healthy ulcers of the living man, if 
frequently treated with Tannin, become impure, green, and putrid. A hand 
bathed in warm water becomes afterwards colder than the hand which was not 
bathed; and proportionately colder the warmer the water used for bathing was. 

+ This is a law of nature according to which the administration of each medicine 
causes, at first, certain dynamic changes and abnormal symptoms in the living 
human body (primary effects of medicines), but afterwards, by means of a peculiar 
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enough in ice-water does not remain cold; nor does the hand only 
show the warmth of the surrounding atmosphere when taken out 
of the ice-water, which would be the effect on a stone (an inorganic 
body) ; neither does it return to the warmth of the body,—by no 
means,—for the colder the water was, and the longer the hand has 
been kept in it, and thereby affected the healthy skin, the hotter 
and the more inflamed will it become afterwards. 

It cannot be otherwise than thus, that a symptom which yields 
to a remedy which acts contrarily on the disease does so but for a 
short time;* and it is bound to yield again, very soon, to the 
predominating antagonism of the living organism, which causes a 
contrary; that is, a contrary condition to the one which the 
palliative has created deceptively for a short time only (a condition 
corresponding with the original evil)-—in fact, a true addition to 
the returning unextinguished original disease, the original disease 
in an aggravated form. The disorder is always and surely aggra- 
vated, as soon as the palliative (the contrary and enanthiopathic 
acting remedy) has exhausted its effects. + 

In chronic diseases, the true test-stone of the genuine healing- 
art, we perceive the pernicious effects of contrary-acting (palliative) 
medicines in a high degree; inasmuch as a repetition necessary 
antagonism (which in many cases might be termed an effort of self-preservation), it 
causes a condition entirely the opposite of the first effect (secondary symptoms) ; for 
instance, narcotic substances produce primarily insensibility, and secondarily 
painfulness. 

* Just as a scalded hand remains cold and painless not much longer than 
while it is held in cold water; it afterwards burns and pains much more, 

+ Thus the pain in a scalded hand subsides suddenly, but only for a few 
minutes, by applying cold water; but afterwards the inflammation and pain 
become much worse than before (the inflammation, as a secondary effect of the 
cold water, is an addition to the original inflammation caused by the scalding, 
which the cold water is unable to remove). The painful fulness in the abdomen 
caused by constipation seems to disappear, as if by magic, after the administration 
of a purgative; but as early as the next day this painful fulness and tension of 
the abdomen returns with the constipation, and increases the following days, 
becoming worse than it was before. The stupor-like sleep after opium causes a 
much greater sleeplessness the following night. It becomes evident that this 
secondary condition constitutes a true aggravation, and is shown by the fact that 
if the palliative is to be repeated (for instance, opium for habitual sleeplessness 
or chronic diarrhea), it must be administered in increased doses, as against an 


aggravated disease, if even then it can be forced to produce, but for a short time, 
its seeming palliation. 
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to cause an illusive effect (a sudden passing appearance of 
relief), implies a larger and increasingly larger dose, frequently 
endangering the life of the sick, and not unfrequently causing 
death. 

There remains, therefore, but a third method of administering 
medicines as a sure mode of relief and cure, and this is the appli- 
cation of a remedy which is capable of causing on the healthy 
organism an affection (an artificial diseased condition) which is 
similar, very similar, to the present case of sickness. 

It is easy to prove, as has been seen in innumerable cases, and 
also by those who followed my teachings, by daily experience * as 


« We will mention only a few every-day experiences. The burning pain which 
boiling water causes.on the skin is cured by the cook’s holding the burned hand 
near the fire, or by uninterruptedly moistening it with heated alcohol (or turpen- 
tine), which causes a still more intense burning sensation. This specific treatment 
has been followed by varnishers and similar artisans, and has been found reliable. 
The burning pain caused by these strong and heated spirits remains only for a few 
minutes, while the organism is homcopathically relieved of the inflammation 
caused by the burn. The destruction of the skin is soon repaired by the forma- 
tion of a thin cuticle, through which no more alcohol penetrates. In this manner 
a burn is cured in a few hours by the remedy causing a similar burning pain (by 
highly heated aleohol or heated oil of turpentine) ; but if such a burnis treated by 
cooling palliatives or with ointments, a malignant ulceration follows, which is apt 
to last many weeks, and even months, causing much suffering. Professional 
dancers know from long experience that they are momentarily very much refreshed 
by drinking very cold water, and by taking off their clothing when extremely 
heated from dancing; but they know also that afterwards they will surely have to 
suffer from severe, often fatal, diseases. Wisdom has taught such extremely 
heated persons, without allowing themselves to go into the cool air or remove 
their clothing, to take a drink which is also heating, either punch or hot tea with 
arrack or brandy; and under its effects, while slowly walking up and down the 
room, they are very soon relieved of the hot fever caused by dancing. So even 
the old and experienced mower never takes any other drink to cool himself from 
the excessive thirst of labour under a hot sun than a glass of whisky ; in an hour’s 
time he is relieved from thirst and heat, and feels well. An experienced person 
will not expose a frozen limb to the fire, or to a hot stove, or put it in hot water, 
in order to restore it; covering it with snow, or rubbing it with ice-water, is the 
well-known homeopathic remedy for it. The disorders caused by excessive joy 
(the fantastic mirth, the trembling restlessness, the excessive motion, the palpita- 
tion of the heart, the sleeplessness) are soon and permanently remoyed by coffee, 
which causes a similar ailment in those not used to take it. There thus exist 
many daily confirmations of the great truth, that men are relieved from long- 
lasting sufferings by other short-lasting evils, by a process of nature. Nations, for 
centuries fallen into apathy and slavishness, elevated their spirits, began to feel 
the dignity of men, and became again free men, after they had been crushed to 
the dust by the western tyrants. 
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well as by reasoning, that this method of administering medicine 
constitutes the most complete, the best, and only mode of cure. 

It will, therefore, not be a difficult task to comprehend by what 
natural laws the only suitable homeopathic healing-art is and 
must be governed. 

The first unmistakable natural law is, that the living organism 
is comparatively much more easily affected by medicine than by 
natural diseases. Many sick-making causes affect us every day, 
every hour of the day, but they are not able to disturb the equili- 
brium of our condition, the healthy are not made sick; the activity 
of our life-preserving principle within us generally resists the most 
of them, and the individual remains well. If external noxious 
influences, increased to a high degree, affect us, and if we expose 
ourselves to them too much, then we sicken, and only to any great 
degree if our organism, just at that time, shows a weak side (a 
predisposition), which makes us more liable to be affected by the 
present (simple or complex) cause of the disease. Did the inimical, 
partly psychical, partly physical forces of nature, called noxious 
disease-influences, have unlimited ‘power to affect and change our 
condition, then nobody would be well. Inasmuch as they are found 
everywhere, everybody would be sick, and would not even have a 
conception what health is. But, as in general, diseases are only 
the exception to the condition of men; and as it is necessary that 
a combination of so many and various circumstances and conditions 
—partly by the disease-causing forces, partly by the condition of 
the individual to be made sick—must exist before a disease really 
follows the effects of the sick-making forces, it becomes evident that 
man is not easily affected by these noxious influences; that they 
do not necessarily make him sick, and that the organism can only 
be affected by them under certain predisposing influences. 

Quite different are the relations of the artificial dynamic 
forces, which we call medicines. Every true medicine affects every 
living organic body under all circumstances, at all times, and 
causes on it its characteristic symptoms (clearly enough perceivable 
through the senses, provided the dose is large enough), so that 
it becomes obvious that each and every living human organism 
must become thoroughly affected and seemingly infected by the 
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medicinal disease; this, as is well known, is not the case with 
natural diseases. * 

All experience proves unmistakably that the human organism 
is much more predisposed and susceptible to medicinal forces 
than to diseased noxiousnesses and infectious miasms; or, to 
express it differently, that the medicinal forces possess an absolute, 
but the diseased affections a merely limited, power to change the 
conditions of the human organism. 

This makes it already obvious that a possibility exists of 
curing disease by medicines (that is to say, that the diseased 
condition of the sickened organism can be obliterated by means of 
the most suitable alterations through medicines). But it becomes 
necessary also to comply with a second natural law, if the cure is 
to be made a reality; that is, a stronger dynamic affection over- 
comes the weaker one in the living organism permanently, if the 
jirst is similar in kind to the latter; because the dynamic change 
of the condition to be expected from the medicine must not, as I 
believe I have proved, be either differentially deviating from or 
allopathic to the diseased condition; otherwise a much greater 
disturbance would follow, as is the case under the common 
practice ; neither must it be opposite, so that only a palliative, 
fallacious improvement, which is invariably followed by an aggra- 
vation of the original disease, may be produced. But the medicine 
must possess the tendency to cause a condition similar to the 
disease (to cause similar symptoms on the healthy person), and 
observations must have shown this tendency, and then only can it 
become a permanently curative medicine. 

Whereas the dynamic affections of the organism (either by 
medicines or diseases) can be discerned only by means of expres- 
sions of changed sensations and changed functions; and whereas, 
also, the similarity of their dynamic affections reciprocally can be 
ascertained only through a similarity of symptoms; and as the 
organism (much more easily affected by medicines than by diseases) 
is more submissive to drug-action ; that is to say, is more easily 


*Even the plague-like diseases do not necessarily infect every person; and 
other diseases leave many more persons unaffected, even if they expose themselves 
to the changes of the weather, the seasons of the year, and many other pernicious 
influences. 
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affected and changed by it, than from a similar affection of 
diseases ; it follows that, without a possibility of contradiction, 
the organism must necessarily be relieved from the diseased affec- 
tions if a medicine is applied which, also entirely different in its 
nature from the disease,“ approaches it as near as possible in its 
similarity of symptoms, that is, is homeopathic to it; because the 
organism, as a complete living unit, is not capable of absorbing 
two similar dynamic affections at the same time without compelling 
the weaker to succumb to the stronger one; and as the organism 
is more apt to be affected by the stronger force (medicinal affec- 
tion), then there will be a necessity created to part with the weaker 
one (diseased affection), and by that process the organism is healed 
of it. 

It is illusive for any one to think that the living organism 
under the administration of a dose of homeopathic medicine, for 
the cure of its disease, thereby becomes burdened with an addition 
to its ills; just as if a plate of lead already pressed by an iron 
weight were the stronger pressed by the adding of a stone to it; or 
a piece of copper heated by friction, by pouring hot water on it, 
must become still more heated! Nothing of the kind, not passive, 
not according to physical laws of inorganic nature is our living 
organism governed. It reacts with its life-antagonism, so that it, 
as a unit, as a living whole, submissively permits the diseased 
condition to be extinguished, if a similarly strong force pervades 
the organism by means of a homeopathic remedy. 

Our living human organism is spiritually reacting. It excludes 
by a spontaneous force a less powerful affection, as soon as the 
stronger force of a homeopathic remedy produces a different but 
very similar affection. In other words, on account of the oneness 
of its life it cannot suffer, at the same time, from two similar 
general disturbances, but is compelled to part with the previous 
dynamic affection (disease) as soon as it is acted upon by a second 
dynamic force (medicine), which is more apt to affect it; provided 

* Without this natural difference between diseased affections and the medicinal 
affections, no cure could be effected. If both were not only similar, but also of 
the same nature, therefore identical, there would be no effect produced (probably 


only an aggravation of the evil). In the same manner, it would be vain to expect 
to cure a chancre by moistening it with the poison of another chancre. 
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that medicine possesses the capability of affecting the organism 
- (symptoms) in a very similar manner to the first affection. Some- 
thing similar occurs in the human mind.* 

In proportion as the human organism is more easily affected by 
medicines when in a state of health than by disease, as I have 
demonstrated above, so is that organism when diseased, without 
comparison, much more easily affected by homceopathic medicines 
than by any other (for instance, allopathic or enantiopathic)—and 
it is acted upon easily and in a very high degree, as it is already 
inclined to certain symptoms by the disease, hence it becomes 
more susceptible to similar symptoms by the homeopathic medi- 
cine—just as our own similar mental suffering causes the mind to 
become much more sensitive to similar stories of woe. Therefore, 
it becomes obvious that only the smallest doses become useful and 
necessary for a cure; that is to say, for the changing of the 
sickened organism into a similar medicinal disease ; and for that 
reason is it unnecessary to give it in a larger dose, because in 
this case the object is obtained not through the quantity but 
through potentiality and quality (dynamic conformity, homeo- 
pathy.) There is no utility in a larger dose, but there is harm 
done; the larger dose on the one side does not cause the 
dynamic change of the diseased affection with more certainty 

* For instance, a grieved girl, lamenting the death of a playmate, becomes 
solaced through the strong effect of being introduced to a family where she finds 
half-naked children who have just lost their father, their only support. She 
becomes more reconciled to her comparatively smaller loss; she is cured of her 
erief for her playmate, because the oneness of the mind can at the same time be 
affected only by a single similar emotion, and that emotion must be subdued if 
another similar emotion take possession of her mind which affects her stronger, 
and in that manner becomes a homcopathic remedy, extinguishing the former. 
The girl would not have been relieved of the grief she felt for the loss of her 
playmate, if, for instance, the mother had scolded her (a heterogene allopathic 
force). On the contrary, she would have been much sicker in mind by the addi- 
tion of a different mortification, and again would the grieved girl, had she been 
seemingly cheered for a few hours palliatively by a jocund festivity (because the 
emotion in this case was an opposite, enantiopathic), have fallen afterwards into 
deeper sadness when she was left to her solitude, and then would have cried more 
bitterly than before. What we here see in the psychological condition, we find also 
in the organic life. The oneness of our life does not allow itself to be occupied 
and possessed of two general similar dynamic affections at the same time ; 


pecause, if the second affection prove itself to be the stronger one, the first will 
become obliterated, just as soon as the organism becomes affected by the second. 
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than the most suitable smallest dose; but it causes and gup- 
plants, on the other side, a multiplied medicinal disease, which is 
always an evil, although it passes by after a certain lapse of time. 

The organism becomes strongly affected, and becomes pervaded 
by the force of a medicinal substance which is capacitated to 
obliterate and extinguish the totality of the symptoms of the 
disease, through its endeavours to create similar symptoms. The 
organism becomes, as we have said, liberated from the diseased 
condition at the very time that it is affected by the medicinal 
power, by which it is decidedly more apt to be impressed. 

The medicinal forces, as such, even in larger doses, hold the 
organism only for a few days under their influence; and, therefore, 
it becomes apparent that a small dose, and in acute diseases a very 
small dose, of that medicine (such as it has been proven constitutes 
the dose for a homeopathic cure) can affect the organism for a 
short time only (and in acute diseases the smallest dose is capable 
of affecting the organism for only a few hours), and that the 
medicinal affection which now occupies the place of the disease 
very soon and imperceptibly passes into pure health. 

It appears that the nature of the human organism is governed 
solely by the laws we have here presented if disease is to be per- 
manently cured by medicines; and really we may say that this 
action is a mathematical certainty. There exists no case of a 
dynamic disease im this world (with the exception of the death- 
agony, and, we may so class it here, advanced age and the destruc- 
tion of indispensable viscera or limbs) which cannot be cured 
quickly and permanently by a medicine which has been found to 
cause in its positive effects symptoms in great sumilarity to it. 

The sick person can by no other possible means of cure* be 


* Even in the common practice, and in rare cases, the strikingly effective 
cures are the results of a homeopathically suitable and homcopathically acting 
medicine (accidentally prescribed). It was impossible for the physician to choose 
a homceopathic remedy for the cure of diseases, as the positive (the positive 
effects observed on healthy persons) effects of medicines were never thought of, 
and therefore they remained ignorant of them; and even those medicines, with 
such as were made known by my writings, were not considered useful for curative 
purposes. Furthermore, they remained ignorant of the necessary conditions for 
a permanent cure, and of the effects of medicines on those symptoms of disease 
which were similar to them (the homeopathic law of cure). 
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more easily, more quickly, more certainly, in a more reliable and 
permanent manner, liberated from disease, than through homcopa- 
thic medicines in small doses. 


Note By THE TRANSLATOR.—This very instructive and logical 
paper by the founder of our healing-art has never been translated 
before. Why Dr. Charles Julius Hempel omitted it we know not. 
It is, without exception, the most concise and precise rendition of 
the fundamental principles governing our school of medicine. It 
requires a study to follow HaHNnEMANN in his logical argument. It 
has been our aim to give as verbal a translation as possible. 
HAHNEMANN’S style of writing was quaint, and much of the force 
of the paper would have been lost by free (much less laborious) 
translation. 

As Hannemann wrote this paper as early as 1813, we hope 
that all homceopathists will accept it, even those who find fault 
with his later writings, professing to detect in them signs of 
“senility.” The liberal - scientific - peace - offering - reconciliation - 
and-amalgamation-seeking-men, and such as publicly declare that 
the laws of our healing-art are tolerably good guides, but not 
applicable in all cases, and that then we are bound to seek other 
modes of cure, will, by this paper, receive their quietus. It would 
be well for medical students and young physicians, especially such 
as are connected with the notorious School of Homoeopathy and 
its Hospital at London, to read it carefully, ponder over it contem- 
platively, and, by comparison, find how much, if any, homeopathy 
is taught and practised in these institutions. 
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BEFORE the Social Science Association, in summer, 1879, which 
convened at Saratoga, Mr. George T. Angell, of Boston, President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, delivered 
an address on the Adulteration of Food. He dwelt at length on 
the impurity of oleomargarine butter (butterine), and made a series 
of most unjust and unfounded statements against its wholesome- 
ness. ‘This, from a man who does not even pretend to be a sci- 
entific man, and who never made a chemical analysis in his life, 
was a pretty bold undertaking, The only groundwork he had 
for the statements he made were taken from an article of one John 
Michell, an amateur microscopist having no scientific standing, 
and whose labors in every field, even to the examination of a drop 
of water, is the subject of scientific ridicule, and who sold the re- 
sult of his sensational article on oleomargarine to aldes4s paper for 
twenty-five dollars. It is the object of this pamphlet to present 
a full and minute examination of the whole subject of oleomarga- 
rine, briefly considering the result of the investigation of the lead- 
ing scientific men in this country. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MEGE DISCOVERY. 


The American Chemist, a montly journal, edited by Prof. C. F. 
Chandler, Professor of Chemistry at Columbia College, New York, 
and by other eminent scientific men, published in April of 1874, 
an extract from a report made by M. Felix Baudet, to the Board 
of Health of the Department of the Seine on the product pre- 
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sented under the name of artificial butter by M. Mege Mauries. 
It was translated from the Moniteur Screntifique by Fred. A. Hoad- 
ley, B. A., and is as follows: 


Some years ago, at a time when M. Mege Mauries, commis: 
sioned by the government to investigate several questions of do- 
mestic economy, was busy improving the ordinary manufacture of 
bread, he was invited to makesome researches with a view to obtain, 
for the use of the navy and of the poorer classes, a product suitable 
to take the place of crdinary butter, to be sold at a much less 
price, and capable of being kept without becoming rancid, as but- 
ter does in a little while. M. Mege undertook for this purpose 
the following 


EXPERIMENTS AT THE FARM AT VINCENNES: 


He placed several milch cows on a strict diet ; soon these cows 
experienced a decrease in weight and furnished a proportionately 
less amount of milk, but this milk always contained butter. Where 
could the butter come from? M. Mege believed that it was pro- 
duced from the fat of the animal, which, being absorbed and ear- 
ried into the circulation, was deprived of its sterine by respiratory 
combustion, and furnished its oleomargarine to the udders, where, 
under the influence of the mammary pepsin, it was changed into 
butyric oleomargarine; that is to say, into butter. Guided by 
this information, M. Mege attempted immediately to copy the 
natural operation by using at first cow’s fat, then beef suet; and 
he was not long in obtaining, by a process as simple as it is ingeni- 
ous, a fat fusible, at nearly the same temperature as butter, of a 
sweet and agreeable taste. He then succeeded in transforming 
this same fat into butter by a process similar to that of nature. 
Starting from the well-known fact that fats are changed in the 
presence of animal substances, and with a rapidity so much the 
greater according as they are the longer in contact with them, and 
according as the temperature is the more elevated, he endeavored 
first to melt some beef fat at a temperature of only forty-five or 
fifty degrees; he obtained in this way a product without taste and 
free from foreign odor, which afforded an excellent base for the 
preparation of butter. He accomplished this as follows ; 


5 
“mae FAT OF NEWLY-SLAUGHTERED BEEF 


of the best quality was ground up between two cylinders, whose 
conical teeth crushed it and tore open the membranes which 
enveloped it, After having undergone this grinding it fel] into a 
deep vat heated by steam, and into which there was turned for 
every thousand kilogrammes of fat three hundred kilogrammes of 
water. The temperature of the mixture was then carried to 45° 
centigrade, and the mass was carefully stirred. At the end of two 
hours the fat separated from the membranes which enveloped it. 
By means of a flexible tube, tipped with the knob of a sprinkling 
pot, it is then led off into a second vat, heated by a water-bath to 
thirty or forty degrees, when there is added two per cent. of sea 
salt in order to facilitate the depuration. In two hours this fat is 
separated from the fragments of animal substances which have 
escaped the dissolving action of the pepsin and from the water 
which it still retains; it becomes clear and presents a beautiful 
yellow color, and an odor very-similar to that of butter newly- 
churned. It may now be solidified in tin coolers of from twenty- 
five to thirty litres capacity. These coolers, as soon as they are 
filled, are placed in a room maintained at a temperature of twenty 
or twenty-five degrees, where they are slowly cooled. The fol- 
lowing day the fat, having acquired a semi-solid consistence, pre- 
sents a granulated appearance, as if crystallized, which renders 
it very suitable for subjection to the action of a press. It is 
then cut into cakes, packed in linen and placed under a hydraulic 
press. Under the influence of careful pressure, in a room main- 
tained at a temperature of about twenty-five degrees, this fat is 
separated into two very nearly equal parts; one, which represents 
forty or fifty per cent. of the material, is the stearine, fusible be- 
tween fifty and fifty-nine degrees, which remains in the linen ; the 
other is the liquid oleomargarine, in amount equal to five or six- 
tenths of the fat upon which we operated. The stearine is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of candles; it may be used to make 
stearine candles or stearine acid candles. As for the oleomarga- 
rine, when it has been congealed by cooling, it presents a granu- 
lated appearance, a color slightly yellow, and an agreeable taste. 
Besides, it melts perfectly in the moutb like butter, while beet fat, 
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under the same condition, is separated into oleomargarine, which 
dissolves into stearine, which adheres more or less to the palate. 
The oleomargarine, thus obtained, passed through cylinders 


UNDER A SHOWER OF WATER, 


in order to wash it and give to it a homogeneous consistence, con- 
stitute an excellent cooking substance, and is intended to replace, 
with advantage and with economy, the different fats, and even butter 
in ordinary cooking. It is especially valuable for the uavy on 
account of the facility with which it may be preserved a very long 
time without becoming rancid. It is actually sold in Paris under 
the name of margarine, at from eighty centimes to a franc for half 
a kilogramme. It is already very much in demand. It is with 
oleomargarine that M. Mege, by operating in the following man- 
ner, makes his butter: Having observed that the mammary glands 
of the cow, which secrete the milk, contain a peculiar substance, a 
kind of pepsin, endowed with the power of emulsionizing fat with 
water, he used this observation to transform the oleomargarine 
into cream, and finaily this cream into butter. He placed in a churn 
fifty kilogrammes of oleomargarine melted, about twenty-five litres 
of cow’s milk, which represent less than one kilogramme of butter, 
and twenty-five kilogrammes of water containing the soluble parts of 
100 grains of the mammary glands of the cow, very finely divided 
and kept for some time in maceration. He adds a small quantity 
of annotto in order to give the color. The churn in then set in 
motion, and at the end of a quarter of an hour the oleo and the 
water become emulsionized and transformed into a thick cream 
similar to that of milk. By continuing the motion of the churn 
the cream changes in its turn into butter, in a longer or shorter 
time, according to the conditions of the operation—usually two 
hours suffice. The churning being ended, some cold water is 
poured into the ehurn, and the butter separates, containing like 
ordinary butter, buttermilk. The product is then placed in an 
apparatus like a kneading-machine, and composed of two cylin- 
drical crushers placed under a stream of water. Thereit is worked 
in a way to change it into well-washed butter, of fine and homogen- 
eous consistence. ‘T'his butter, washed with water at the ordinary 
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temperature, contains, according to my experiments performed 
with L, Hote, in the laboratory of M. Peligot, 12.5 per cent. of 
water, leaving a residue when dissolved in ether weighing 1.20 for 
every hundred grammes in the dry state, and of two specimens 
one solidified. I mean by solidification point, the thermometric 
degrees observed at the moment when the instrument 


PLUNGED INTO THE LIQUID BUTTER, 


ceases for an instant to fall, at the same time the butter com- 
mences to become solid, and rises soon by the influence of the heat 
generated by the solidification at twenty-two degrees, the other at 
seventeen degrees, while beef fat becomes solid between thirty-two 
and thirty-three degrees. For the fine merchantable butter of 
Paris I have found nineteen degrees as the point of solidification. 
On the other hand, I have found 22.2 degrees for the ordinary 
butter of Calvado. According to the experiments of M. Bouis- 
singault in butter carefully prepared, well washed and dried, the 
proportion of water is from thirteen to fourteen per cent. It 
increases to eighteen and to twenty and twenty-four per cent. in 
market butter of ordinary and inferior quality. I have found 
11.94 per cent. in the butter of Isigny and 18.88 per cent. in the 
ordinary butter of the Caivados. UE 

“Tn regard to the caseous matter insoluble inlrrater, the butter of 
Isigny, first quality, gave me 3.13 grammes in 100 grammes of the 
dry substance, while I have obtained only 1.20 grammes in 100 of 
the dry residue with the butter of M. Mege. This artificial butter pre- 
sents, then, this advantage, that it contains much less water and 
animal substance which makes the ordinary commercial butter 
rancid; moreover, for the same weight, it farnishes more genuine 
butter. The two circumstances assist, without doubt, in its pre- 
servation, which is much more perfect than that of common but- 
ter. They also prevent it from acquiring the odor and the acrid- 
ity which are soon developed in the latter. During warm weather, 
when ordinary butter can with difficulty be preserved from 
melting, it is easy to give to the artificial butter a more or less 
solid consistence by preparing an oleomargarine more or less free 
from stearine. On the other hand, M. Mege has observed that by 
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washing his butter with water at a temperature of only five or six 
degrees, he is able to leave in it less water, and thus to obtain a 
product capable of being kept a very long time. A specimen of 
butter thus prepared, and which M. Mege called ‘ butter without 
water,’ carried from Paris to Vienna, in Austria, the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1871, has just been brought back, on the 5th of April, and is 
found still, after five months, 


IN A GOOD STATE OF PRESERVATION. 


“Tn order to fully appreciate the value of the product of M. 
Mege as regards domestic economy and hygiene, I have requested 
several of my colleagues to try the oleomargarine and the artifi- 
cial butter; I have submitted this product to the judgment of 
several breeders and butter merchants of the Auge valley; I have 
used it myself also in my household, and we have all been of the 
opinion that the oleomargarine constitutes an excellent butter for 
the kitchen, and that if the artificial butter has not the fine and 
aromatic taste of the Normandy butter for eating with bread, or 
use in culinary preparations, it does afford, in many other respects, 
the qualities of ordinary butter perfectly. The experiments which 
L have witnessed in the works of M. Mege, those which I have myself 
made, or which have been made at my instance on the new pro- 
ducts which he has brought forward, authorize me to believe thas 
he has realized a happy application of his knowledge and his in- 
ventive genius in this employment of beef fat, and that he has 
furnished for consumption two new and important products. 
The first, called oleomargarine, offers a valuable material for cook- 
ing purposes, especially for naval vessels during long voyages, by 
reason of its good quality and of its capability of long and excel- 
lent preservation, The second, possessed of properties which 
allow of its close comparison with butter in a chemical point of 
view, as well as regards its uses, may take the place of the latter 
in many instances, and in consequence of the smal)vexpense at 
which it can be made, it has been put in competition w b milk 
butter, which will lower necessarily the price of the ‘at tu the 
benefit of the consumer, which will render the consumy;..vn of it 
less considerable, and will allow the breeders to devote a greater 
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quantity of milk to the raising of calves, a great advantage to this 
industry. 

“As regards bealthfulness, it is evident that the origin and pre- 
paration of these two products presentea by M. Mege do not afford 
any circumstance which can render their consumption a matter of 
suspicion. ‘There is then no reason for opposing the sale of these 
products, if we-include the proviso that that which M. Mege 
Mauries compares to butter is not really butter in the usual and 
true acceptation of the word. It should not be sold under the 
name of butter, but under a particular designation, which will 
permit it to be distinguished from butter properly so called, or 
milk butter.” 


THE AUTHORITY ABOVE QUOTED, 


in a chemical and scientific point of view bearing on any ordinary 
subject, would not be questioned, but would be sufficient to con- 
vince any candid and intelligent mind that there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt as to the importance of this discovery and the 
great benefits derived therefrom by furnishing to the people a 
healthful article of diet. 

Yet, when we consider that this new product is put forward as 
a substitute for butter, an article which enters into the daily con- 
sumption of every family in this and other civilized countries, it 
is evident that a matter of such vast importance is worthy of care- 
ful investigation. “The Hncyclopedia Britannica, the highest 
authority known, treats of oleomargarine butter (butterine, as it 
is Known in Europe) as follows, in volume four, under the title of 
‘Butter.’”’ | 

‘‘Under the name of butterine, an artificial substitute for but- 
ter has been introduced in America and imported into England 
from New York. It is the same as the artificial butter, or ‘ mar- 
garme-mauries,’ which has been for some years manufactured in 
Paris ac ording to a method made public by the eminent chemist, 
M. \ pge Mauries’ Having surmised that the formation of butter 
cont,.»ed in milk was due to the absorption of fat contained in 
the ajanai;, tissues, M. Mauries was led to experiment upon the 
splitting up of animal fat. The process he ultimately adopted 
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consisted in heating finely minced beef-suet with water. ‘he 
mixture he raised to a temperature of 45° C, (118° Fahr.) He 
removed the fatty matter and submitted it, when cool, to pow- 
erful hydraulic pressure, separating it into stearine and oleomar- 
garine, which last alone he used for butter-making. Of this oil, 
about the proportion of ten pounds, with four pints of milk and 
three pints of water, were placed in a churn, to which a small 
quantity of annotto was added for coloring, and the whole churn- 
ed together. The product so obtained, when well washed, was in 
general appearance, taste and consistency, like ordinary butter, 
and, when well freed from water, it was found to keep a longer 
time. According to French official reports, artificial butter goes 
much farther as food than the genuine article, and forms a per- 
fectly wholesome dietic material. The Parisian octroi officials 
have recognized the efficiency of the substitute by imposing on it 
the same duties which are chargeable on ordinary butter. The 
company was established, and the manufacture in France had in 
1874, seven manufactories, in which 400 men were employed.” 


THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT 


that the product obtained by the process of M. Mege 
Mauries is a safe and more wholesome article than the unsavory, 
rancid butter which is sold so extensively. We find this indus- 
try was practically established, and its product introduced into 
commerce in the large cities of the Mast, where the demaud and 
consumption of oleomargarine butter grew so rapidly that much 
capital was applied to its manufacture by the erection of large 
factories, on such an expensive scale that the great mass of butter 
made by the old dairy system was forced out of the market at a 
heavy loss to the producer and commission merchant who had 
made his advances. This led to the organization of a society 
composed of farmers and commission men, who enlisted in one 
common cause, banded together, raised subscriptions to employ 
private policemen and detectives, and adopted every unfair means 
to injure and destroy the manufacture of this product. False- 
hoods the most malignent were industriously circulated; preju- 
dices were played upon, and artful and unconstitutional laws were 
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passed, to assist them in their attempts to crush a rival so form- 
idable to the old method of producing butter. Laws were passed 
to suit their purposes, not to protect the interests of the people. 
Special acts were passed in nearly all the States where the indus- 
try had been established; yet, in the face of all legislation and 
misrepresentation, oleomargarine grew rapidly into favor. 


THIS CONTINUAL AND BITTER OPPOSITION 


led the thinking portion of the public to investigate for themselves, 
whereupon the superiority of eleomargarine to a large proportion 
of dairy butter was proved. As a last resort the organization 
called to their assistance one John Michell, a so-called microscopist, 
who claimed to discover that the product contained numbers of 
living objects. These assertions were published broadcast, with a 
view to alarm unthinking people. This vicious misrepresentation 
was taken up by the manufacturers of oleomargarine butter, and 
for the purpose of exposing the false statements made by Michell, 
had their several products critically examined under the micro- 
scope, and compared with dairy butter by the highest authority in 
this country in that branch of science, Prof. J. W. S. Arnold, of 
the University Medical College of New York, and the result was 
published in a letter from Dr. Mott in the New York Times, from 
which the following is taken :— 


“OLEOMARGARINE BUTTER—RECENT MICROSCOPIC 
TESTS. 


“ PROF. MOTT’S REPLY TO JOHN MICHE LL—COMPARATIVE PURITY 
OF DAIRY BUTTER AND THE ARTICLE OF COMMERCE. 


‘‘ Prof. Mott has recently made microscopic tests of samples of 
dairy butter and oleomargarine butter. The result of his labors 
will be found in the subjoined commmuniecation. He shows a 
grade of purity in the new article of commerce, and in what par- 
ticulars it equals certain grades of dairy butter. 

‘To the Editor of The New York Times—In a recent number of 
a dairy organ there appeared an article on oleomargarine, by one — 
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John Michell, the object of which was evidently an attempt to. 
damage the eleomargirine industry. The writer presents two 
microscopical plates illustrating oleomargarine butter and natural 
butter as they appear under tve microscope to him. I hardly 
know how to express myself with respect to Mr. Michell, but one 
thing is certain, that this plate representing oleomargarine butter 
was either intentionally originated to create a sensation, or that 
Mr. Michell himself is a person perfectly incompetent to make 
microscopical investigations. This, I think, will be clearly de- 
monstrated to any fair-minded man, farther un in this paper. Mr. 
Michell states in his article that the close resemblance of oleomar- 
garine to butter suggested to him the propriety of making a 
microscopical examination of both substances to see if they could 
be distinguished by such means. This suggestion was a good 
one, and had he carried it out conscientiously, science would. be 
at least benefited by the examination. Seeing the importance of 
a thorough microscopical investigation after such gross misrepre- 
sentations as have been presented by Mr. Michell, I visited Prof. 
J. W.S. Arnold, Prof. of Histology and Microseopy i in the Uni- 
versity Medical College of this city, who is acknowledged to be 
one of the leading microscopists in this country, and engaged him 
to make the investigation. Not being satisfied with a microscopi- 
cal examination of the butter alone, I determined to have examined 
caul-fat, stearine, oleomargarine (before being churned), and oleo- 
margarine butter, and compare the same with natural butter, both 
pure and rancid. The samples examined by Prof. Arnold were 
obtained from the Commercial Manufacturing Company, by my- 
self in person, and given to him. 


‘Figure 1 represents caul fat under the microscope, the crystal- 
line nature and adipose tissue being clearly seen, as also a globule 
of oil. | 

“Figure 2 represents oleomargarine before it is churned, or 
what 1s know as oleomargarine oil. It will be seen from this plate 
that oleomargarine before being churned is entirely in a crystalline 
condition. 

“It will be necessary, before proceeding to a description of the 
other plate, to explain the cause of the crystallization, When 
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oleomargarine butter was first introduced into this city, several 
years ago, it had a very gritty consistency, which was easily 


detected by the tongue; this was entirely due to the fact that the 
product was allowed to crystallize—that is, to cool slowly from a 
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fluid condition to a solid state. This objectionable feature was not 
removed until I discovered that by rapid chilling it would solidify 
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so suddenly that crystallization would be entirely prevented, and 
the product would then have the fine texture of natural butter. 
So the crystalline condition of oleomargarine oil is due to the fact 
that the oil is allowed to cool gradually, and then crystallize to a 
solid condition. ‘To demonstrate this point most emphatically to 
your readers, I directed Prof. Arnold to melt a sample of natural 
butter, allow the same to cool slowly toa solid condition, and then 
make a microscopical examination, the result of which is illustrated 
in Feure 38, 


“From this figure it will at once be seen that the mass is 
entirely crystallized, and in no way differs from oleomargarine oil, 
as shown in Figure 2. 

‘Fioure 4 represents oleomargarine butter and Figure 5 natural 
butter. It will be seen by examination of these two figures that 
they consist of an innumerable number of minute globules of vary- 
ing size, but not a trace ofa crystal appears in either; nor is there 
seen any contorted shape, imaginary figures or bodies, as repre- 
sented in Figure 6, which is Michell’s representation of oleomar- 
garine butter. 


“T quote the following paragraph from an article published by 
Michell on the ‘Microscope and its Misrepresentations’: ‘The 
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fact that most skillful microscopists of the age7all differ upon the 
true appearance of a common and not very minute object, and the 
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microscope itself presenting to the vision the most opposite appear- 
ances of one and the same object, should act as a caution to those 
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who accept too readily theories based upon microscopical re- 
searches.’ 


If this remarkable and spontaneous effusion is true 
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‘about skillful microscopists, how much more important it is to 
‘receive with the very greatest caution the inaccurate or manu- 
facturered results of an amateur microscopist. Tbe remarkable 
illustration by Michell, shown in Figure 6, when compared with 
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the accurate illustration by Prof. Arnold, shows at once that the 
former was obtained bya person perfectly incompetent to make a 
microscopical examination. If Michell did obtain under the 
microscope any such illustration as shown in Figure 6, it only 
demonstrates more clearly how incompetent he is to make the 
examination, for the contorted shaped bodies can only be explained 
(if at all) by the glass cover pressing too hard on the butter under 
examination. ‘lhe crystals of fat which are represented are seldom 
present in freshly made oleomargarine or natural butter, but some- 
times form after either butter has been kept for some time. If 
the butter softens, crystals of fat are formed when it solidifies 
again, in both cases. 

“In the editorial notice on Mr. Michell’s article I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘The writer does not intimate that these crystals are 
noxious or burtful, or that their presence imparts any impure 
taint to the mass in which they are so plentifully distributed. It, 
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however, is evident that just in proportion to their extent the mass of 
which they form a component part must be less rich and correspond- 
ingly less nutritious than the butter which is wholly and nothing 
else.’ The last part of this paragraph is so absurdly ridiculous that 
I hardly think it requires answering ; but, fearing that your readers 
might accept the same without giving thought to it (as it was un- 
doubtedly written without proper thought or consideration), I 
think it may be well to answer it, and in the shortest way possible, 
which I will do by asking a simple question: Is crystallized sugar 
‘less rich and correspondingly less nutritious’ than powdered 
sugar? If you think so, just powder some of the crystals and try 
it. (Is ice less pure than the water out of which it forms?) 
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‘Figure 7 represents a sample of rancid butter bought on 
Kleventh avenue, the retail price being twenty centsa pound. It 
will be seen on examining this figure that dark, black indentations 
are to be seen in most of the globules, showing that decomposi- 
tion is in progress. ‘This decomposition is the first stage of putre- 
faction, which can only take place by the growth and develop- 
ment of multitudes of minute organisms. All of the soluble fats 
which give the aroma and delicate flavor of butter are, by the 
growth of the organisms, decomposed into rancid acids, which, 
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when taken internally, bring about a general disorder of the sys- 
tem, producing ‘violent cramping and purging, and often setting 
up putrefaction in the tissues.’ There can be no doubt that a 
very large per cent. of the sickness among the poorer classes is 
due to the use of rancid butter, who, before the introduction of 
oleomargarine butter were compelled to buy it, owing to the high 
price of a better article. I say owing to the high price of a better 
article; thisstatement is not altogether correet, for, ifthey had the 
inclination to buy a pure, sweet article, free from rancidity, it 
would be, under the present condition of things, an impossibility 
to supply their demand. It is the admission of the Secretary of 
the American Dairymen’s Association that only five per cent. of 
the 800,000,000 pounds—the annual production of butter-—is a 
perfect article. Mr. Curtiss, to explain this statement, says the 
five per cent. means the “strictly fancy ” butter, and that at least 
twenty-five per cent. will be pronounced fine, while fifty per cent. 
of the butter is sweet and palatable, and also wholesome. ‘This 
explanation, although somewhat more favorable to dairymen, is 
certainly not saying very much. To think that, by their own 
admission, 400,000,000 pounds of butter sold in this country is 
offered at a somewhat lower price than the price of good butter, 
because it is in a state of decomposition, tainted by rancid acids 
and swarming with minute organisms; and because of its cheap- 
ness, the poor people had to purchase it before the introduction 
of oleomargarine butter! Does this speak well for the dairymen? 
No; it only speaks for the filthiness of the dairy, for cleanliness 
is nine tenths of the secret of making a pure, sweet butter. One 
drop of milk left in the milk pail, the milk-pan, or the churn, soon 
becomes the proper medium for the growth and development of 
the numerous germs of life which float in our atmosphere—fer- 
mentation and putrefaction of this little drop of milk soon take 
place. Add now to either of these different apparatuses fresh 
milk or cream, and that which was sweet and fresb before adding 
is now tainted itself in the process of decomposition. 

Figure 8 represents stearine. which will be seen to be in an 
entirely crystalline condition. The following is the report of Prof. 
J. W.S. Arnold on the samples examined by him, all of which 
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I carefully examined myself, and can verify the accuracy of his: 
investigation : 
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Fig. 8. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
UNIvERsITY OF NEw York, June 17, 1878. 


Dr. H. W. Morr, Jr.: 


My Dear Sir—I have made a careful microscopical examination of 
the samples of caul-fat, stearine, and oleomargarine which you placed 
in my hands. These substances are entirely free from any impurity 
or injurious material detectable by the microscope. I have also sub- 
mitted the oleomargarine butter to a similar examination, comparing 
it with natural butter, and finding the oleomargarine butter to consist 
of exceedingly clear and beautiful oil-globules, a sufficient proof of 
its purity. The specimen of rancid butter shows very nicely the gran- 
ular and irregular oil-globules characteristic of decomposing fat. I 
send you a series of photo-micrographs of the various fats) and. but- 
ter examined. The magnifying power equals a four-tenths objective 
ie. CVe-Diece: 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. S.'ARwoLp, 'A-M.,; M.D: 


Further reference to Mr. Michell’s article almost seems a waste 
of time; but, as he makes some sensational remarks about find- 
ing in the butter ‘parts of the tissue of the animal, with frag. 
ments and cells of a suspicious character,’ and then in connection 
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with these remarks, speaking of trichinz, and of diseases which 
can be communicated from animals to man. Although there is 
not the least foundation for his imaginary speculations, I think it 
well to answer a few of the more prominent ones. In the first place, 
if Mr. Michell understood how to prepare a slide with oleomarga- 
rine butter for microscopical examination, he would have obtained 
results which could not be distinguished from the result obtained 
- when natural butter is examined, as demonstrated by Figures 4 
‘and 5. Then he would not have discovered any tissue and re- 
markable cells; but, | 


NOT KNOWING HOW TO EXAMINE A SAMPLE, 


he obtained any number of distorted-shaped bodies, which were en- 
tirely the result of ignorance or intentional misrepresentation. 
Again, Michell calls attention to the fact, that as the fat is never sub- 
mtited to a higher temperature than 120° Fabrenheit, ‘itis merely 
liquefied and that it would appear to follow the germs of disease 
(or their equivalent, morbid secretions), and embryos of parasites 
are thus liable to be transferred in a living condition into the sys- 
tem of those who make use of this substance.’ 


“The best answer to these remarks is probably a confession 
which Mr. Michell made to me personally when he stated that in 
all his examinations, and in all bis readings he had never seen or 
heard of germs of disease or embryos of parasites in caul-fat. And 
still, acquainted with those facts, he was unprincipled enough to 
insinuate directly to the contrary. I give below a few paragraphs 
from some correspondence which has been carried on respecting 
this subject by two of the highest authorities in this country on 
any subject connected with parasites. The first is from a letter by 
Brom acek, Verrill, “ACM S:Bs of ale. College? 


In regard to worms in beef fat, I will state definitely that no such 
instances are known tooccur. Nor has trichine been observed either 
in the fat or flesh, except when the embryos have been purposely fed 
to the animals before killing them (for experimental purposes). 
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“The second is from two letters by Prof. William H. Brewer, 
also of Yale College: 


The idea that oleomargarine is more dangerous than butter because 
heated to only 120 degrees Fahrenheit, is simply nonsense. 


“ Professor Brewer also gave the following written answers to the 
questions cited below : 


First—Do parasites, that could find their way into the human sys- 
tem through the use of oleomargarine as food, infest the bovine race? 


To this I answer: ‘Not that I have ever heard of. If such exist, 
science has not yet found them. The bovine race, like most other 
creatures, have parasites, but no species has yet been described which 
would be transmitted to man in that way.’ 


Second—Can the microscope be relied on to distinguish between 
the butter fats, whether natural or artificial ? 


On this I cannot speak with certainty. My belief is that it cannot, 
so far as the mere fats are concerned, but that it would be an aid to 
chemistry, in the hands of a skillful expert, to distinguish between 
butter and other compounds of which such fats are ingredients. 


Third—lIs not oleomargarine, as made by the Mege patent, as whole- 
some and nutritious as cream butter? , 


So far as chemistry and common-sense suggest, I see no reason why 
it should not be as wholesome and nutritious as cream butter, and will 
so believe unless its actual use demonstrates to the contrary. 


THE MICROSCOPE THEN DEMONSTRATES 


oleomargarine to be entirely free from ‘any impurity or injurious 
material,’ and shows that oleomargarine butter, instead of con- 
sisting of ‘crystals and tissues of animals, with fragments and cells 
of a suspicious character,’ consists of exceedingly ‘clear and beauti- 
ful oil globules,’ the same as the purest natural butter. Although 
this investigation has taken a great deal of time, with the assist- 
ance of the ablest scientific men in the country to refute the gross 
misrepresentations of Mr. Michell, it will have two effects: One, 
to more publicly establish the remarkable purity of oleomargarine 
butter, and the other to influence the public in the future to hesi- 
tate to accept the imaginary results of an ignorant amateur. ‘The 
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microscope then establishes the absolute purity of oleomargarine 
butter. What now can chemical analysis say? The result of a 
careful qualitative analysis conducted by myself has demonstrated 
that every constituent found in natural butter is to be found in 
the artificial products. This being the case, let us turn our atten- 
tion to quantitative analysis and see how each constituent com- 
pares with each other as to quantity present. 

“The following analysis which I have just conducted of natural 
and artificial butter are the mest elaborate which have yet been 


made: 


ANALYSIS OF NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL BUTTER, BY DR. H. A. MOTT, JR. 
No. 1. No 2. 


Constituents. Natural Artificial 
Butter. Butter. 
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88.032 50.707 


“No. 1 is calculated to the same percentage of salt as No. 2. 

“ By examining the above two analyses it will be seen that the 
artificial butter contains a somewhat larger percentage of butter 
solids. The percentage of soluble fats which was determined by 
Herner’s new method in artificial butter is somewhat less than in 
the natural product, quite sufficient though to give the product a 
good flavor and aroma, but hardly sufficient, when decomposed, 
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to render the product rancid, and itis for this reason that oleo- 
margarine butter keeps so much longer than natural butter. 
Chemica! analyses join with the microscope to prove the identity: 
of natural and artificial butter, and demonstrate the absolute 
purity of the latter. It is to be hoped, in the face of these facts, 
especially when the Board of Health pronounces it a pure and 
wholesome article of food, that all further controversy is at an end 
forever. It will be so to science, and also to all honest and fair- 
minded dealers, but not to men whose.avarice is paramount to 
principle. So long as they can realize their five and ten per cent. 
on the 400,000,000 pounds of impure rancid butter, just so 
long will they endeavor to hunt up Michell in every shape and 
form, having no regard whatever for the health of the great masses 
of people to whom such impurities are dealt out.”’ 

Prof, Morley, of Hudson, Ohio, a distinguished chemist and mi- 
croscopist, writes: 


“T could distinguish no crystal of oleomargarine, and no other sub- 
stance except fragments of crystals of salt. ‘The microscope shows 
nothing which should justify any prejudice against oleomargarine 
butter.” | 


Prof Thomas Taylor, a microscopist in the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, after making a thorough investigation 
of oleomargarine butter manufactured by the American Manufac- : 
turing Company of Baltimore, says: 


‘‘Tt is my conviction that oleomargarine butter is destined, at no 
distant day, to be placed side by side with the best creamery butter, 
and drive out of the market all inferior grades.” 


Prof. Peter Collier, chemist of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, submitted to Commissioner Le Duc a report of a 
comparative analysis of oleomargarine and dairy butter, Both 
he and Prof. Taylor agree in the statement that the artificial but- 
ter submitted to analysis shows no marked deviation from ordi- 
nary pure butter as found in the market, and there is no evidence 
of anything injurious or abnormal. 


The Board of Health of New York, of which Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler is president, having been requested by the New York State 
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Senate to investigate oleomargarine butteras to its purity and 
wholesomeness, reported 


“THAT OLEOMARGARINE IS A GOOD AND WHOLESOME ARTICLE 
OF Foon.” 


Yet it is on such an authority as Michell’s, a man of no scien- 
tific attainments or pursuits, that G. T. Angell made such state- 
ments before the association at Saratoga. Evidently he must 
have been ignorant of the standing and attainments of the author 
from whom he was quoting. If the investigations of amateurs, 
such as Michell, are to have weight and bearing against the tes- 
timony of such an array of known scientists, then science is 
turned into ridicule. 

We are led to ask, Why this opposition to an industry in the 
face of such cumulative and undoubted testimony as to its merits? 
Hither oleomargarine butter is a meritorious article of commerce 
or it is a base fraud. If there is any reliance to be placed on tes- 
timony at all, and if we are to judge from evidence, it is clearly 
a settled fact that it is found to be an eminently wholesome pro- 
duct. Hypolite Mege, of Paris, France, who brought to light 
this law of nature—that the fat of cattle is the origin and only 
source of butter—on this discovery alone, aside from his other 
efforts in behalf of science, established his position as one of the 
first chemists in the world. 


We are not surprised that the ordinary mind cannot grasp and 
understand 


SO GRAND A DISCOVERY, 


which is in direct conflict with the recognized method of making 
butter. But what shall be said of merchants who deal in this 
article, and whose avarice would prompt them to combat the 
manufacture of an article which must prove so beneficial to the 
people. 
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It is now an assured success, and is driving out of market a 
large proportion of ordinary butter. The London Grocer, of Jan. 
5, 1878, the greatest of commercial papers, calls it the butter of 
the future, and recommends its use in the strongest terms. The 
authorities given prove that it goes farther as an article of food, 
and remains pure and sweet much longer than ordinary butter, 
which keeps but a few days in a warm climate before rancidity 
and decomposition take place. Prof. Arnold, Secretary of the 
American Dairy Association, in his annual report, makes the re- 
markable statement that out of 800,000,000 of pounds, the annual 
production in this country, but five per cent. is a perfect article of 
food. Bat what becomes of the unwholesome ninety-five per 
cent? Itis this vast aggregate of impure food that oleomarga- 
rine is deriving out of the markets. Its opponents admit that for 
the year 1878, 90,000,000 pounds of this product was consumed 
in this country alone, while a larger amount was exported to Ger- 
many, France and Holland, where it was churned into butter, and 
thence transported to England. It is stated, in a foreign commer- 
cial journal of March 1, 1878, that two butter-making firms of 
Holland exported weekly to the United Kingdom an amount rep- 
resenting £25,000, or $125,000, including both natural and artiti- 
cial butter. For the manufacture of artificial butter these two firms © 
use daily 20,000 kilogrammes of oleomargarine and 8,000 litres of 
new milk. ‘nis industry bears, in a most important manner, 


UPON THE CATTLE INTERESTS 


of this couutry. Within the past few years an enormous demand 
has been created abroad for canned meat, fresh beef, and live cat- 
tle. Hundreds of thousands are annually required to meet this 
want. One company, the Hast St. Louis Canning Company, 
slaughters daily 70U head of cattle, or about 2,500,000 during the 
year, and exports the greater portion in the shape of canned 
meats. The result is that beef in our market commands a much 
higher price in proportion than other articles of food. ‘T’o produce 
a larger supply is a problem of easy solution to the farmers. Let 
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them cease to slaughter millions of calves annually before they are 
fit for food, and raise them on the milk from which butter has 
been taken. 

If the old method of producing butter cannot maintain itself 
without misrepresentations and special State enactments, then it 
shouid and will disappear and give place to the new product, by 
which the people are furnished a pure and wholesome butter. If 
the bitter and unjust opposition waged against this industry had 
been brought to bear against all new labor-saving methods, then 
long since we should have cast aside the reaper and gone back to 
the sickle. In like manner the mower would have been replaced 
by the scythe. Such opposition invites us to follow a blind pre- 
judice which seeks to destroy every innovation; but the world 
moves, and old methods are being daily forced to recognize the 
merits of the new. Therefore, the manufacture of oleomargarine 
butter should be gladly welcomed as an important and valuable 
industry, believing that it will meet a great want by furnishing a 
pure and wholesome butter. 


ENDORSEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE 


BY THE 


le OVON SRG pC lmb oa Casi. 


WHEREAS, The manufacture of Oleomargarine 
and Oleomargarine Butter or Butterine, has been en- 
dorsed by men eminent in science, as the following 
certificates show : 

THEREFORE, We, members of the New York 
Produce Exchange, hereby recognize the said product 
as a pure and wholesome article of food, and of value 
to commerce. 


NAMES. 
John Anderson, 
James Thallon, 
Fowler Bros., 
Thomas & Co., 
Wm. Miiler, 
Alex. D. Corson, 
Cecil Rowson, - 
John M. & Henry Webb, 
Osborn Bros., 
F. Kiorboe, 
David Muir, 
John Orpe, 
John G. Dale, 
E. ‘IT. Hopkins, 
A. H. Turner, 
Thos. D. Harrison, 


H.K.& F. B. Thurber & Co., 


C. F. Emerson & Co., 
John Cahill, 

Peter Jones, 

G. H. Crichton, 

Knapp & Co., 

C. H. Johnson, 

Fred Stephenson, 
Gould H. Thorp & Co., 
kK. A. Johnson, 

eos Perry; 


ADDRESS. 
7 Bowling Green. 
17 Moore St. 
17 Broadway. 
5 Bowling Green. 
13 Moore St. 
13 Moore Street. 
35 Broadway. 
5 Bowling Green. 
5 Bowling Green. 
5 Bowling Green. 
2 Broadway. 
3 Broadway. 
31 & 33 Broadway. 
3 Bowling Green. 
12 Bridge St. 
247 Water St. 
West B’way & Reade. 
31 Water St. 
42 Whitehall St. 
1 Water St. 
30 Whitehall St. 
111 Broad St. 
an Kront-St. 
31 Front St. 
109 Broad St. 
109 Broad St. 
15 Water St. 


il 
NAMES. ADDRESS. 


John F. Levers, 31 Water St. 

John A. Sullivan, 13 Whitehall St. 
Theophilus M. Marc, 43 Exchange Place. 
Thomas Whitman, 13 Whitehall St. 
Geo. McGrath, 12 Front St. 

V. W. Macfarlane, 1g So. William St. 
G. M. Mirrielees, Exchange Building. 
W. E. Adams, 17 Moore St. 
James B. Bouck, 111 Broad St. 

J. W. Follett, 38 Whitehall St. 
Cawestracnian, 32. Broad st. 

C. H. Cadwell, 115 Broad St. 
Auguste Vatable, 82 Beaver St. 

Geo, H. Webster, 129 Broad St. 

H. P. Low, 31 Water St. 

John H. Emanuel, 131 Pearl St. 

John Goggin, 38 Whitehall St. 
Geo. F, Partrick, 37 Whitehall St. 
Peter Brett, 37 Whitehall St. 
William H. Fox, 20 Platt St. 

Alfred Churchman, 17 Moore St. 

Jno. A. Cooper, g Water St. 

Chas. D. Sabin, 25 Water St. 
Goulard, Rouse & Bostwick, 36 Whitehall St. 
Gaterbechtel:)r. rog Water St. 

F, A. Lowe, 31 Water St. 
Geraktole 41 Broad St. 

E. Mathews, 65 Beaver St. 

Wm. P. Bensel, 350 Washington St. 
E. A. Wallis, 67 Pearl St. 
Edward Read, 115 Broad St. 
Christ. F. Tietjen, r Leonard St. 

O. H. Blackman, 200 Forsyth St. 

E. B. Terrill, 72 Beaver ot 

Asa Stevens, 86 Broad St. 

Jas. Edmiston, 70 Beaver St. 
Thos. I, McGrath, 172 Reade St. 

S. Van Brunt, 59 Beaver St. 

J. A. Sperry, New Haven. 

lee ice, 28 Moore St. 

M. 8. Popham, 80 Broad St. 

W.S. Cobb, 499 Washington St. 
Jos. S. Thayer, 129 Broad St. 

R. F. Martin, 129 Broad St. 

Geo. C. Stedge, 115 Broad St. 

C. B. Lathrop, 122 Broad St. 
Chas. A. Smith, 115 Broad St. 

W. 5S. Bracken, 52 Exchange Place. 


Chas. Spear, 85 West St. 


NAMES, 

A. Sinclair, 

Robert. R. Phillips, 
F. W. Cummuskey, 
Geo. N. Carhart, 
VEL ES 

Thos. E. Cole, 

E. S. Whitman, 
Benj. Hicks, 

Rob’t. 5. Fish, 
Archibald Harris, 
C. Medcafe, 
Thomas Martin, 

F, Fortman, 

H. G. M. Linton, 
I, & C. Moore & Co., 
E. ‘T. Barrows, 
J2C. Gale; 
Archibald Baxter, 
Bechstein & Co., 
W. H. McNeil, 

le Ld dee hiniten 

Thos. Rafferty, 

S. F. Havens, 

Wm. Hardy, 

Wm. Williamson, 
Coro peckel, 

Jos. Lockitt, 

G. Perry, 
Frederick W. Phillips, 
Samuel Goodhue, — 
L. G. Biglow, 

W. C. Smith & Go., 
Henry Dillon, 

Levi G. Burgess, 

F, A. Van Idenstine, 
Edward H. Bunker. 
Henry C. Frink, 

C. W. Biglow, 
Chas. W. Kurtz, 
FW... Kriege 
eELess, 

Snow & Burgess, 
C. D. Georgiades, 
J. B. Smull, 

R, Parkinson, 

Fapa Albert; 

P. M. Millspaugh, 
C. A. Kimball, 

C. D. Moulton, 


ill 
ADDRESS. 

14 Moore St. 

64 Beaver St. 

58 Greenwich St. 

19 Broadway. 
Srotatenol. 

35 Broad St. 

159 Front St. 

165 Broad St. 

60 Beaver St. 

189 & 191 Front St. 
39 Pearl St. 

189 Front St. 

27 South William St. 
33 Nassau St. 

142 Pearl St. 

60 Beaver St. 

Pier 30, North River. 
17 Broadway. 

100 Hudson St. 

641 West 38th St. 
160 Front St. 

44th St. and E. River. 
115 Broad St. 

51 Pearl St. 

63 Pearl St. 

44 Beaver St. 

184 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
tg Old Ship. 

31 Moore St. 

13 Water St. 

35 Broadway. 

53 Exchange Place. 
29 Front St. 

66 South St. 

272 Hudson St, Brooklyn. 
64 Beaver St. 

30 Broadway. 

40 Broadway. 

De earhiot: 

5 William St. 

17 South William St. 
60 South St. 
Produce Exchange. 
31 33 Broadway. 

40 Whitehall St. 

13 Moore St. 

16 Broadway. 

127 Water St. 

40 Broadway. 


NAMES. 
Stephen Whitman, 
F, X. Schedler, 
M. Groh, 

D. K. Baker, 
kK. W. Mascord, 
Rk. H. Hazeltine, 

_ E.R. Livermore, 
R. W. Kennedy, 
j. A. Chamberlain, 

Lockitt & Co., Packers, 
Chamberlain, Roe & Co., 
W. Cockle, 

AA} ODeS, 
Thos. C. Dow, 

A. D. Sterling, 

E. B. Pearsall, 

I. G, Burgess, 

C. B. Hancock, 
W. H. Story, 
Henry B. Hebert, 
Ira Olds & Co., 
S. B. Joseph, 

J. E. Jenkins, 
Paul Worth, 

H. L. Daniels, 
B.S. Herrick, 

E. Munn, 

A. 8. Jewell, 

A. R, Gray, 

Wm. M. Deverall, 
Lillienthal Bros, & Stern, 
F. L. Whittemore, 
EK. H. Walker, 

G. H. Roberts, 
H. C. Hicks, 

I, D. Winchester, 
E. Ibbotson, 

C. H. Blanchard, 
P. Westervelt, 

C, N. Sheppard, 
Jno. J. Ferris, 

Ei. C. Beile, 

W. Eismann, 

S. W. Hoyt, 

H, Sabin, 


IV 
ADDRESS, 

99 Pearl St. 

32 Pearl St. 

So Beaver St. 

335 Greenwich St. 
2 State St. 

31 Pearl St. 

119 Broad St. 
145 Reade St. 

25 Pearl St. 
Brooklyn. 

25 Pearl St. 

124 Front St. 

r11 Broad St. 
Exchange Place. 
1 Moore St. 

46 Front St. 

35 Pearl St. 

2 Broadway. 

2 Broadway. 

14 Moore St. 

17 Broadway. 

13 Moore St. 

61 Beaver St. 

18. William St. 

18 William St. 

11 State St. 

61 Beaver St. 

27 Water St. 

110 Broad St. 
134 Pearl St. 
Cedar St. 

4 State St. 

38 Whitehall St. 
3 Front St: 

71 Broadway. 

38 Whitehall St. 
69 Broadway. 

6 Bowling Green. 
19 Broadway. 

5 Bowling Green. 
37 Pearl St. 

43 Exchange Place. 
150 Broome St. 
Hudson & Duane St. 
25 Water St. 


And many others. 
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OLEOMARGARINE BUTTER. 


Answer of Prof. Chandler to a Congressional Inquiry. 


Hon. Morgan R. Wise of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures, of the House of 
Representatives, addressed a letter to Prof. Charles F. 
Chandler, President of the New York Board of Health, 
informing him that the Committee has under considera- 
tion a bill in relation to adulterations in food and drink, 
and asking whether the article known as Oleomargarine, 
or Butterine is wholesome or unwholesome, and for such 
other information as might be in the possession of the 
Board. The following is Prof. Chandler’s response: 


Herarta Deparrment, 301 Morr Srreet, 
New Yorx, March 27, 1880. 
My Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of inquiry, I would say that I 
have been familiar with the discovery of Mége Mouries 
and its application in the manufacture of artificial butter, 
called ‘‘ Butterine,” or “ Oleomargarine,” since the date 
of its first publication. 
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I have frequently seen it manufactured, witnessing all 
the operations, and examining both the material and the 
product. 

I have studied the subject with special reference to 
the question of its use as food, in comparison with the 
ordinary butter made from cream, and have satisfied 
myself that it is quite as valuable as the butter from 
the cow; that the material from which it is manufactured 
is perfectly fresh beef suet; that the processes are harm- 
less; that the manufacture is conducted with great clean- 
liness. The product is palatable and wholesome, and I 
regard it as a most valuable article of food, and consider 
the discovery of Mége Mouries as marking an era in the 
chemistry of the fats. ) 

Butterine is manufactured of uniform quality the year 
round, and can be sold at a price far below that at which 
ordinary butter is sold. It does not readily become 
rancid, and is free from the objectionable taste and odor 
which characterize a large proportion of the butter sold 
in this market. 

Lam informed that there are at present thirteen factories 
in the United States licensed under the patents to manu- 
facture this butter. The Commercial Manufacturing 
Company of New York is making at the present from 
30,000 to 40,000 lbs. daily. In addition to this industry, 
there is a large manufacture of what is known as 
‘oleomargarine oil,” which is shipped as such to Europe, 
to be there converted into butter; so that this product 
has become an important article of export to foreign 
countries. 

The beef suet which was formerly converted into com- 
mon tallow, only suitable for the manufacture of soap, 18, 
by this beautiful discovery, now manufactured into oleo- 
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margarine oil and stearine of double the value of the 
tallow formerly produced. The following analyses made 
by Drs. Brown and Mott sufficiently illustrate the com- 
position of the Butterine: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
i Constituents. Natural Artificial 
Butter. Butter. 
VI CAT ee RLM T Avante’, vem deeacrm et al 11,968) > ea. 203 
LECe OLN mice alate stars ceo ates ten aeeemt ate 88,032 88,797 
100.000 100.000 
Olein..... BREN oan eet 
anne a sab lay oF tena aes a Cee ae 
Tugel) fats 7.0. SvCAtinet 6. aloqie ate 
WA WACO Irae sche later dale es sR Se a aep 4 
| Mysistin BU A ray Ra § 
(PISULY TIM amt ele tastes ¥ 
Sol. fats..... 4 ain A i GE Seb 743% 9 1,828 
MC ADIOUR ne ew alsustere ties 
7 REGEN ssa ahhh Vie ede a earns j 
ee IT) Ranaes Rieter ne ge tee dmb avey u's aps. lpi Stes .192 621 
SN Ly avn elas She’ eS WPS a takiace ovals cane te “alle fecal ate 5.162 ae tay 
MOOV TALLOT snycclet, wie slemsieialsis eis) siete) ecs Trace. Trace. 


88.032 88.797 


Last winter a resolution was adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, requesting the Board 
of Health of the City of New York to investigate the 
subject and report whether in its opinion the Butterine 
is a wholesome article of food. In response to this 
resolution, the Board of Health stated that in its opinion 
there is no sanitary objection whatever to the unrestricted 
manufacture and sale of this substance. 

In support of my opinion herein expressed, I enclose 
the statement to the same effect made by Prof. George 
F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Henry 
A. Mott, 'Jr., of New York; Prof. 8. C. Caldwell, of 
Cornell University; Prof. S.W. Johnson, of Yale College; 
Prof. C. A. Goessmann, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Prof. Henry Morton, of the Stevens. 
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Institute of Technology, of Hoboken; Dr. Chas. 
P. Wilhams of Philadelphia; Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn.; and 
Prof. J. W.S. Arnold, of the Medical Department of 
the University of New York. 

Hoping that this, my reply, contains all the informa- 
tion you desire, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cu. F. Cuanpier, Px.D., 


Prest. of the Board of Health. 
To Hon. M. R. Wiss, 


Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


(Letter from Prof. Barker.) 
University or PENNSYLVANIA, 
PuiiaDELPHtia, March 22, Ree 
Tue Unrrep States Datry Co.: 

Gentlemen :—In reply to your inquiry, I would say 
that I have been acquainted for several years with the 
discovery of Mége-Mouries for producing Butterine 
from oleomargarine fat. In theory, the process should 
yield a product resembling butter in all essential respects, 
having identically the same fatty constituents. The 
Butterine prepared under the inventor's patents is, there- 
fore, in my opinion, quite as valuable a nutritive agent 
as butter itself. In practice, the process of manufacture, 
as I have witnessed it, is conducted with care and great 
cleanliness. ‘The Butterine produced is pure and of 
excellent quality, is perfectly wholesome, and is desirable 
as an article of food. I can see no reason why Butterine 
should not be an entirely satisfactory equivalent for 
ordinary butter, whether considered from the physio- 
logical or commercial standpoint. 


Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE F. BARKER. 


¢ 
(Letter from Prof. Morton.) 


StevENs InstirutE or ‘TEcHNOLOGY, 
Hoxsoxen, New Jursry, J/arch 16, 1880. 
Unitep States Darry Co.: ; 

Gentlemen :—During the last three years I have had 
occasion to examine the product known as artificial 
butter, Oleomargarine, or Butterine, first produced by 
M. Mége, of Paris, and described by him in his patent 
of July 17th, 1869. 

I have also frequently witnessed the manufacture of 
this material, and with these opportunities of knowing 
exactly what it is, | am able to say with confidence that 
it contains nothing whatever which is injurious as an 
article of diet; but, on the contrary, is essentially identi- 
cal with the best fresh butter, and is very superior to 
much of the butter made from cream alone which is 
found in the market. 

The conditions of its manufacture involve a degree of 
cleanliness and consequent purity in the product, such as 
are by no means necessarily or generally attained in the 
ordinary making of butter from cream. 

Yours, ete., 


HENRY MORTON. 


(Letter from Prof. Johnson.) 


SHEFFIELD Screntiric ScHoon oF YALE CoLLEGE, 
New Haven, Connecticut, March 20th, 1880. 
Tue Unirep States Dairy Co.: 


Gentlemen :—I am acquainted with the process dis- 
covered by M. Mége, for preducing the article known in 
commerce as Oleomargarine or Butterine. 

I have witnessed the manufacture in all its stages, as 
carried out on the large scale, and I can assert that when 
it is conducted according to the specifications of M. Mége, 
it cannot fail to yield a product that is entirely attractive 
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and wholesome as food, and one that is for all ordinary 
culinary and nutritive purposes the full equivalent of 
good butter made from cream. 

Oleomargarine Butter has the closest resemblance to 
butter made from cream in its external qualities—color, 
flavor, and texture. It has the same appearance under 
the microscope, and in chemical composition differs not 
in the nature, but only in the proportions of its com- 
ponents. It is therefore fair to pronounce them essentially 
identical. | 

While Oleomargarine contains less of those flavoring 
principles which characterize the choicest butter, it is, 
perhaps, for that very reason, comparatively free from the 
tendency to change and taint which speedily renders a 
large proportion of butter unfit for human food. 

I regard the manufacture of .Oleomargarine or 
Butterine as a legitimate and beneficent industry. 


Ss. W. JOHNSON, 


Professor of Theoretical and Agricultural Chemistry ; Director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Hxperiment Station. 


Ce ae 


(Letter from Prof. Caldwell,) 


CuemicaL Lasporatory, CorRNELL UNIVERSITY} 
Iruaca, N. Y., Murch 20, 1880. 


I have witnessed, in all its stages, the manufacture 
of “Oleomargarine” and of Oleomargarine Butter or 
“ Butterine.” 

The process for Oleomargarine when properly conducted, 
as in the works of the Commercial Manufacturing Co., 
is cleanly throughout, and includes every reasonable 
precaution necessary to secure a product entirely free 
from animal tissue, or any other impurity, and which 
shall consist of pure fat made up of the fats commonly 
known as oleine and margarine. It is, when thus 
prepared, a tasteless and inodorous substance, possessing 
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no qualities whatever that can make it in the least 
degree unwholesome when used in reasonable quantities 
as an article of food. 

In the manufacture of Butterine, since nothing but 
milk, annotto, and salt, together with perhaps a little 
water from clean ice, are added to this Oleomargarine, 
to be intimately mixed with it by churning and other 
operations, I have no hesitation in affirming that this 
also, when properly made according to the Mége patent 
and other -patents held by the United States Dairy Co., 
and when used in reasonable quantities, is a perfectly 
wholesome article of food; and that, while not equal to 
fine butter in respect to flavor, it nevertheless contains 
all the essential ingredients of butter, and since it 
contains a smaller proportion of volatile fats than is 
found in genuine butter, it is, in my opinion, less hable 
to become rancid. | 

It cannot enter into competition with fine butter; but 
in so far as it may serve to drive poor butter out of the 
market, its manufacture will be a public benefit. 


SC. CALDWELL. 


(Letter from Prof. Goessmann.) 


Amuerst, Mass., arch 20, 1880. 
Unirep Srates Datry Co., New York: 


Gentlemen :—I have visited, on the 17th and 18th of 
the present month, your factory, on West Forty-eighth 
Street, for the purpose ot studying your mode of applying 
Mége’s discovery for the manufacture of Oleomargarine 
Butter or Butterine. A careful examination into the 
character of the material turned to account, as well as 
into the details of the entire management of the manu- 
facturing operation, has convinced me that your product 
is made with care, and furnishes thus a wholesome 
article of food. Your Oleomargarine Butter or Butterine 
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compares in general appearance and in taste very favor- 
ably with the average quality of the better kinds of the 
dairy butter in our markets. In its composition it 
resembles that of the ordinary dairy butter’; and in its 
keeping quality, under corresponding circumstances, I 
believe it will surpass the former; for it contains a 
smaller percentage of those constituents (g¢lycerides of 
volatile acids) which, in the main, cause the well known 
rancid taste and odor of a stored butter. 


I am very respectfully yours, 


C. A. GOESSMANN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Chemistry. 


(Letter from Dr. Williams.) 


Lasoratory, No. 912 Samson SrrEeet 
9 y) 
Puiapetputa, March, 22, 1880. 


During a period of upwards of two years I have been 
practically familiar with the details of the manufacture 
by the Mége method of Oleomargarine Butter or “ But- 
terine.” From my experience and observation of the 
eare and cleanliness absolutely necessary in the manu- 
facture of this product, together with my knowledge of 
its composition, | am satisfied that it is a pure and 
wholesome article of food, and in this respect, as well as 
in respect to its chemical composition, fully the equivalent 
of the best quality of dairy butter. 

I will add further, that, owing to the presence of a 
less quantity of the volatile fats, the keeping qualities 
of the Oleomargarine Butter are far superior to those of 
the dairy product. 


CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., 


Analyltical Chemist ; late Director and Professor Missouri School of Mines, 
State University. 


iat 


(Letter from Dr. Mott.) 
H. A. Mort, Jn., Pa. D., E.M., 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST. 


Orrick, 117 Watt STREET, 
New York, March 12, 1880. 


Unrrep Starrs Darry Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Having been acquainted for the past six 
years with the process of the manufacture of the product 
called Oleomargarine Butter, or Butterine, and having 
made numerous microscopical and chemical examinations 
of the product, I am clearly of the opinion that the 
product called Oleomargarine Butter 1s essentially 
identical with butter made from cream; and as the 
former contains less of those fats which, when decom- 
posed, render the product rancid, 1t can be kept pure 
and sweet for a much longer time. 

I consider the product of the Mége discovery a per- 
fectly pure and wholesome article of food, which 1s 
destined to supplant the inferior grades of butter, and 
be placed side by side with the best product of the 
creamery. 


Respectfully, 
HENRY A. MOTT, Jr., PitD. 


(Letter from Prof. Arnold.) 


University PuysiotoaicaL LaBoratory, 
410 East 26TH St., April 2, 1880. 


This is to certify that I have carefully examined the 
“Mége Patent Process” for the manutacture of Oleo- 
margarine Butter or Butterine; that I have seen and 
tasted at the factory each and every ingredient 
employed; that I have made thorough microscopical 
examinations of the materials used and of the butter; 
and I consider that each and every article employed in 
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the manufacture of Oleomargarine Butter or Butterine 
is perfectly pure and wholesome; that the Oleomargarine 
Butter differs in no essential manner from butter made 
from cream ; in fact, the Oleomargarine Butter possesses 
the advantage over natural butter of not decomposing 
so readily, as it contains fewer volatile fats. In my 
opinion, Oleomargarine is to be considered a great dis- 
covery, a blessing for the poor, and in every way a 
perfectly pure, wholesome, and palatable article of food. 


J. W. S. ARNOLD, A.M., M.D., 
Prof. Physiology and Histology,, Med. Dep. Univ. New York. 


(Letter from Prof. Atwater.) 


WesLEYAN UnIveErsIty, 
Mippierown, Conn., March, 29, 1880. 


I have carefully looked into the theory and the 
practice of the manufacture of Butterine (Oleomargarine) 
by the “ Mége process,” and examined the product. A 
consideration of the materials used, the process of manu- 
facture, and the chemical and microscopical character of 
the Butterine, seem to me to fully justify the following 
statements : 

As to its qualitative composition, it contains essentially 
the same ingredients as natural butter from cows’ milk. 

Quantitatively, it differs from ordinary butter in 
having but little of the volatile fats which, while they 
are agreeable in flavor, are, at the same time, hable to 
rancidity. J should, accordingly, expect Butterine to 
keep better than ordinary butter. The best evidence 
within my reach indicates that just such is the case. 
The butterine is perfectly wholesome and healthy, and 
has a high nutritious value. The same entirely favorable 
opinion | find expressed by the most prominent European 
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authorities—English, French and German—who are 
unanimous in their high estimate of the value of the 
“Mége discovery,” and approval of the material whose 
production has thereby been made practicable. 

I am very truly yours, 


W. O. ATWATER. 


Se ee 


Award of the American Institute. 


American IystirutE or tHE Crry or New York, 
New York, March 24th, 1880. © 


Copy of the Judges’ Report in Department VIL, Group 3, 
at the Forty-seventh Exhibition of the American 
Institute, held in the City of New York, October 
and November, 1878. 


Orrick oF THE GrEnERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 


No. 879.—OLEOMARGARINE BUTTER. 
CommerciaL Manuracturine Co., 3 
6438 West 48th Street, New York. 


The Oleomargarine Butter (Mége’s process), has the 
general appearance of the usual style of good dairy 
butter. The texture presents some slight difference to 
the eye of an expert. The absence of some of the 
elements which give the peculiar aroma to the best 
quality of spring grass butter, tends to prevent the 
approach of any unpleasant change in this article, and 
it is thus enabled to resist the effects of time, as upon a 
long sea voyage. 

We have examined the process of manufacture, and 
find the product clean and wholesome. 

While the best quality of dairy butter must still 
maintain its superiority, any departure from the most 
perfect manufacture will make the Oleomargarine a 
dangerous rival. 
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This process utilizes valuable animal products, and 
makes useful in the kitchen and upon the dining-table 
much that was formerly used for less important purposes 
and for this and its keeping qualities it should receive 
some recognition by the Institute. 


A. 8. Hauarn, M.D., 
Rosr. J. Dopex, Judges. 
WILieT SEAMAN. 


) The Medal of Hacellence Awarded. 
A true copy of the Report on file. 


D. R. GARDEN, 
Assistant Clerk. 
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PREFACE. 


The little work here submitted to the public, is intended to furnish in- 
formation to those seeking for themselves, or for the youth of. the country 
the advantages of our Educational Establishments, or admission into the 
various Professions. 

Our rapid advance in material prosperity, is happily attended by a cor- 
responding desire to promote education in all its branches,—school, colle- 
giate, and professional,—and foreshadows a future, in which an untaught 
boy or girl, or an ignorant business or professional man, will be an ano- 
maly and a disgrace in our land. The system of elementary schools now 
established in Upper Canada—created and supported by the people them- 
selves—provides a Free Education for all Canadian children, wherever 
Canadian parents choose. Lower Canada has nearly the same, and is ra- 
pidly progressing ; while the higher education of both is open to the 
children of the poor as well as the rich,—training all classes for fighting 
the battle of life on equal terms; and it cannot be denied that those who 
avail themselves of that higher education, will, by their superior intelli- 
gence and mental power, make the best farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
and professional men of our future Canada. 

To promote such an interest, this little Hand-Book is dedicated. 

The Editor cannot conclude without acknowledging the general courtesy 
of the gentlemen to whom he applied for information for this work. 
Their courtesy to him was a courtesy to the public, for whom the informa- 
tion was desired ; and it was often accompanied by ,expressions of ap- 
proval of the design of the work, which lightened many a weary hour’s 
labor, in compiling such a digest of the information furnished, as would 
combine brevity with accuracy. 

Should the Directory be favorably received, it will be continued 


in future years. 
Dette. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. 

Companion of the Order of the Bath7(Civil Service.) 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

Doctor of Canon Law. 

Doctor of Divinity, 

Doctor in Sciences. 

Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

Fellow of the Geological Society. 

Fellow of the Linnzan Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Fellow of the Society of [Antiquaries of Scotland, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
Knight of the Order of the Thistle. 

Bachelor of Laws (Civil and Canon.) 

Doctor of Laws (Civil and Canon.) 

Licentiate in Medicine, 

Licentiate in Theology, 

Master of Arts. 

Bachelor of Medicine, 

Doctor of Medicine, 

Member of the Legislative Council. 

Member of the Legislative Assembly, 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Queen’s Counsel. 

ad eundem, admitted to the same Degree. 
Honorary Degree. 

University Scholar, 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page 46, for ** Ist June, 1857, read 20th May, 1857. 


Page 54, Rev. Walter Stennett, M.A., Univ, Toronto, has been appointed Principal of Upper 
Canada College, 
Some alterations have been made in the Scholarships of the University of Toronto (page 41) 
but the Editor is not yet informed of them. 
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Days declared Pustic Honipays by Act of Parliament, 12 Vic. c. 10, are printed in Smarr, CapitAts, 
a 


tw TERMS, AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


OU Deine eee pera rrete fai Ses a eee 
1] W/ First Common School Act U.C. passed, 1816—Vic. Coll. Spring Term begins’ 
2 ny Battle of Copenhagen, 1801. (1. Superintendents U.C. Term of office begins. 
3 
4| 8} Trinity College and Bishop’s College Lent Terms end. 
5|%| SunDAY BEFORE EASTER, or PALM SUNDAY. 6 
6 | M| Bishop’s Coll. Trin. Term begins,—Exams. Gram. Sch, Masters, Med. Board 
7|T| Gram. Schs. U.C. Winter Term ends. {U.C., Land Surveyors. 
8| W\ Laval Univ. 2nd Term ends.—Univ. Coll. Easter Vacation _begins.—Hudson’s 
9|Th| Maunday Thursday.—U.P. Divinity Hall Session ends. [Bay Co, estab.1692. 

10| F | Goop FRIDAY. 

11/8 

12|3%| Raster Sunpay.—America discovered, 1492. 

13| Mj) Haster Monday. 

14| T | Faster Tuesday.—Univ. Coll. Easter Vacation ends. 

15 | W!| Normal School U.C. Winter Session ends.—Gram. Sch, Spring Term begins. 

i a Emperor Napoleon III. visited England, 1855, 

18|S | Trinity College Easter Term begins. —First Newspaper in America, 1704. 

19| $| Low Sunpay.—Rifle Pits at Sebastopol captured, 1835. 

ey ia Laval Univ. 3rd Term begins.—Spanish Fleet destroyed by Autre abr 
1 1657, 

22 | Wi. 

23 |Th| St. George—Shakspeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 

24| F | Univ. Coll. Lectures, Easter Term, ends.—Annual Meeting Univ.Coll. Society. 

2518S | St. Mark. 

26} $|2ND SUNDAY AFTER HASTER. 

al u Battle of York (Toronto), U.C., 1813. 

29 |W 


| 


McGill and Queen’s Colleges’ Sessions end. 


MAY, 1857. 


Hoo is “TERMS, AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 
1 St. Philip and St. James-—Univ. Coll, Examinations begin. 
2 
3 83RD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER.—Petropcaulowski taken, 1855. 
4 Clocks introduced, 1364. 
5 
6 St. John the Evangelist—Oswego taken, 1814. 
Y/ Jamaica taken by the British, 1655. 
8 
9 Sardinians arrived in Crimea, 1855. 
10 4TH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 
1 
12 Exam. Coll. Phys. and Surg. L.C. at Montreal. 


Old May Day. 
U.C. Coll. Spring Term ends. 
Normal School U.C. Summer Session and U.C. Coll. Summer Term begin. 


ROGATION SUNDAY. 
Univ, Coll. Easter Term ends.—Queen distributed Crimean Medals, 1855. 


ASCENSION Day.—Senate Univ. Toronto Annual Session begins. 

First English Railway Act passed, 1801. 

Sir John Franklin’s last expedition sailed, 1845. 

SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION.—_QUEEN VICTORIA BORN, 1819.—Kertch cap- 
Victoria College Examinations begin. {tured, 1855. 


_ 
> 
Hered ddeeRrogs deeRogseesenn |: 


27 | W| Victoria Coll. Commencement.—Spring Term ends. 

28 |Th| Examination for Barrister (honors), U.C. 

99| F | Examination for Barrister, U.C. 

30 |S | Roman Catholic Separate School Act, U.C., passed, 1855. 
31!%| Wait Sunpay.—Pentecost. 
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arava TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 
1 ia Easter Term, (Law), U.C., begins.—U. C. Parliament met at Toronto 1797. 
2 
3 | W| Meeting Toronto University Association. 
4|Th} Exams. in Arts, Civil Eng., and Agric., Univ. Toronto, and Student at Law, 
5} F | Exam. Student at Law, U.C. {(honors), U.C. 
6/8 | Battle of Burlington Heights, 1813. f 
7| | TRINITY SUNDAY.—Capture of the Mamelon at Sebastopol, 1855. 
8 tn University of Toronto Inaugurated, 1843. 
9 
10 |W 
11 |Th| CorPus CHRISTI. 
12|F 
13 |S | Easter Term, (Law), U.C., ends. 
14/3} 1st SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
15 | M| Magna Charta signed, 1215. 
16|T 
17 |W 
18 ey Victoria College Inaugurated, 1836.—Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 
19 
20/8 | Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 
21 2ND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—Longest Day. 
22 
23 | T 
24) W | Midsummer Day.—St. John the Baptist—Bishop’s Col. Trin. Term ends. 
25 |Th) Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 
26 | F | Univ. Toronto Commencement and Meeting Univ. Association.—Gram. Schs., 
2718 [U.C., Spring Term ends. 
28 | | 83RD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—Queen Victoria Crowned, 1838. 
29 | M| St. PETER AND St. PAauvnL, 
30! T | Half-Yearly School Returns.—Greenwich Hospital Founded, 1696. 


J) Us tre Xp mela aates 


AAA BR Oi i i SS el et et ed ee a 
Mw. TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
1/W/| Gram. and Com. School moneys payable.—Chief Superintendent’s, U.C., Re- 
2/Th [pert to Governor.—Trin. College Easter Term ends. 
3| F | Quebec Founded, 1603.— Russian Army crossed the Pruth, 1853. 
4|S | Independence U. S. declared, 1776. 
5| $| 4TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
: “a Exams. Gram. School Masters.—Medical Board U.C.—Land Surveyors. 
8| W 
9 |Th| Importation of Slaves prohibited in Upper Canada, 1793. 
10| F | Royal Charter, Trinity College, 1852. 
11] S | Canada invaded, 1812.—Sweaborg bombarded, 1855. 
12| 3 | 5TH SUNDAY ATER TRINITY.—Crimea evacuated, 1856. 
13 | M| French Revolution, 1789.—Apportionment by Local Supts., U.C. 
14| T | Laval University, Third Term ends, 
be: te Normal Schools, L.C., Sessions end.—Detroit taken, 1812. 
a 
suai) 
18/8 
- af 6TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
0 
a wv U.C. College Summer Term and St. Michael’s College Session, end. 
23 |Th) First English Newspaper published, 1588.—Canada Union Act, 1840. 
24 | F | Battle of Niagara, 1759, and Lundy’s Lane, 1812. 
25 |S | St. James. 
26 | 3 | 7TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
87 " Bank of England chartered, 1694. 
W 
Th 


Spanish Armada destroyed, 1588, 
31 | F} Gibralter taken, 1704. 
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a a TERMS AND REMAKABLE EVENTS. 


Ww 
S | Lammas.—Battle of the Nile, 1798. 

& | 8TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. : ; , 

ot Summer Vacation Com. Schools U. ©. begins—Meeting McGill Univ. Society. 

WwW 


S 
S | 9TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. ; 
10|M | S¢. Lawrence-—Grammar Schools U. C., Summer Term begins. 
ae Battle of Lake Champlain, 1814, 


F | First Book printed by Faust, 1437. 
S [Tchernaya, 1855. 
&% |1lorm SUNDAY AFTER TRiINITY.—Capture of Bomarsund, 1854— Battle of the 
18 | M| Summer Vacation Common Schools U. C. ends. 
oe Queen Victoria and Prince Albert visited Paris, 1855. 


20 |\Th| Victoria College Fall Term and McGill High School Term begins. 


F 
S 
93| 8 |11TH SUNDAY AFTER TRinity.—New York (Province) ceded to Britain, 1667. 
M | St. Bartholomew. 


ut 
26 | W| Prince Albert born, 1819—Battle of Cressy, 1346. 
27 |\Th}| Exam. for Barrister (honors), U. C. 
28| F| St. Augustine.—Hxam. for Barrister, U. C. 
S | St. John the Baptist beheaded. 
891% | 12TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
M | Trinity Term (Law) U.C. begins. 


SEPTEMBER, 1857. 


TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


S) 
~ 
aC 
Zo 


St, Michael’s College Session begins. 

Meeting Toronto University Association. 

Exam. for Student. at-Law (honors), U. C- 

Exam. for Student-at-Law, U. OC. : 

Old St. Bartholomew.—Bishop’s College Michaelmas Term begins. 

18TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Montreal capitulated 1760. [topol, 1855. 
Laval Univ. First Term, and U. C. Coll. Autumn Term begin—Fall of Sebas- 


OorwrnuhL whore 
suzroge gs 


re Th | McGill College Session (Arts) begins. 
12 Trinity Term (Law) U. C. ends. 
13 14TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. i 
14 Allies landed at Eupatoria, Crimea, 1854—Jewish year 5618 begins. 
oP Normal Schools L. CG. Sessions begin—First English Railway opened, 1830. 
fs First Parliament of Upper Canada met at Niagara 1792. 
8 


Quebec taken, 1759. 
15TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—The Battle of the Alma, 1854. 
St. Matthew.—Laval University inaugurated, 1854. 


Toronto University Association instituted, 1856. : 
Examinations in Law and Medicine, Univ. Toronto, begin. 


Old Holy Rood.—Allied Army took possession of Balaklava, 1854. 
16TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Battle of Marathon, B. C., 400. 

Michaelmas.—Russians defeated at Kars and Hupatoria, 1855. 


bo 
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mw TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
1 /Th| Univ. Coll. Michaelmas Term, and Knox Coll. Session begin. 
2| F | Jacques Cartier arrived at Montreal, 1535. 
3|8 | Old St. Matthew.—Trin. Coll. Michaelmas Term begins. . [pleted 1835. 
4/3 |17TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—First perfect edition of English Bible com- 
5 | M| Toronto Sch. Medicine Session hegins.—Exams. Gram. Sch. Masters, Medical 
6/T { Board, U.C., and Land Surveyors. 
7 | W| Queen’s Coll. Session begins.—Bishop’s College inaugurated, 1854. 
8 |Th| Discovery of the North West passage announced, 1853. 
9; F | Gram. Schs., U.C. Summer Term, ends. 
10| 8S | Royal Charter, Queen’s College, 1841. 
11} 3 | 18TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—Old Michaelmas Day. 
12|}M | Gram. Schs. U.C., Autunin Term begins.—Royal Charter Victoria Coll. 1886. 
13 | T | Exam. Coll. Phys. and Surg., L.C., at Quebec.—Battle of Queenston, 1812, 
14| W| Battle of Hastings, 1066. ’ : 
15 |Th} Normal School U.C., Summer Session ends.—English law introduced into 
16|F ‘(Upper Canada, 1792. 
17 |S | First Bombardment of Sebastopol, 1854.—Kinburn captured, 1855. 
18 ‘ 19TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
19 
20 | T | U. P. Divinity Hall Session begins. 
21 | W| Battle of Trafalgar, 1803. 
22 /Th 
238 
2418 
25 | $ | 20TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.—Battle of Agincourt, 1415.—Cavalry charge 
ae i“ Battle of Chateauguay, 1813. {at Balaklava, 1854, 
2 
28 | W| St. Simon and St. Jude. 
29 ak Battle of Fort Erie, 1812. 
30 
3118 | All Hallow Hve. ; 


NOVEMBER, 1857. 


cen bs TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
1/| S| Auw SArnts - 21st SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY,—Normal Sch., U.C., inaug. 1847. 
2 fa McGill College Sessious (Law, Medicine and special) begin. 
3 ' 
4 |W | Queen’s Coll Divinity classes begin.—Battle of Oltenitza, 1853. 
5 a Battle of Inkerman, 1854. 
6 
7| S| Battle of Tippecanoe. 1811. 
8| 3 | 22ND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 
“| i Prince of Wales born, 1841. 
11/W | Battle of Williamsburgh, 1813. 
12 |Th} Exam. for Barrister, (honors), U.C. 
13} F | Exam. for Barrister, U.C. 
14/ S | Scurce of the Nile, discovered by Bruce, 1770. 
15| S$ | 23RD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
16|M| Mich. Term (Law), and Winter Session Normal School, U.C. begin. 
17| T | Battle of Chrysler’s Farm, 1813. 
18 | W} Meeting Toronto University Association. 
29 |Th| Exam. for Student at Law. (honors), U.C. 
y Exam. for Student at Law, U.C. Cape of Good Hope doubled. 1497. 
22| $ | 247m SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
23!M]| Old Martinmas. 
24| T 
25 | W| Kars surrendered after a seven month’s seige, 1855. 
oS ee East India Company incorporated. 
28| S| Michaelmas Term (Law) U.C.,, ends. 
29| S|} 1st SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
30! M{ St. Andvews.—U. ©. Col], Autumn Term. ends.—Massacre at Sinope, 1853. 
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TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 
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1}-‘T | U.C. Coll. Winter Term begins. 

A me French Empire restored, 1852. 

: : Univ. Coll. Michaelmas Term Lectures end. 

6} 35|2np SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 

7|M| Univ. Coll. Michaelmas Examinations begin. 

a Conception.—Royal Charter Laval University, 1852. 
10 |Th 
ae 3 Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock, 1620. 
13] 3|3RD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
= a Gram. and Com. School Assessments, U. C., available. 
16 | W} Victoria College Fall Term ends. 
17 |Th 


18 | F | Lord Elgin’s administration closed, 1854. ; 
19] S| Univ. Coll. and Trin. Coll. Michaelmas Terms end.—Battle at Niagara, 1813. 
20| $| 4TH SuNDAY IN ADVENT. 
21|M} Sé. Thomas. Shortest day. Bishop’s College Michaelmas Term ends. 
22|T | Gram. Sch., U.C., Autumn Term ends.—Half-yearly Exams. Gram. Schs. 
23 | W {Schs., U. C., begin. 
24|Th| Chiistmas Eve. Laval Univ. First Term ends. Christmas Holidays Com. 
25| F | Curistmas.—Alterations in Schoo} Sections, U. C., take effect. 

S| St. Stephen. 

S| 1st SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS.—St. John the Csangelist. 
28 M Innocents. 


30 | WI Society of Jesuits founded, 1534. [local newspapers. Half-yearly 8. Returns. 
31 |Th| Com. School reports in Cities, Towns and Villages, U. C., to be published in 


JANUARY, 1858. 


Mi wl TERMS AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


OrRcUMCISION.—Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 1801. 

General Wolfe born, 1727. 

2ND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

U. C. College inaugurated, 1850. 

Exams. Gram. Sch. Masters.—Medical Board, U. C.—Land Surveyors. 

W| Eripyany. Twelfth Day. | Second, Terms begin. 
a Univ. Coll. Easter, Victoria Coll. and Gram. Schs. Winter, and Laval Univ. 


» 


PSRs |5 


S| Crimea ceded to Russia, 1784. 
S\ist SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
A Triu, Coll, Lent Term begins. 


bd Annual Common School Elections, U. C, 
a 


F | Gram. and Com. Schs., U. C.,and Educ. Ins. Reports due.—Trin. Coll. inaug., 
S| Bishop’s College Lent Term begins. 1852. 
%|2nND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

M| Municipal Councils, Cities, Towns, Villages and Townships, U.C., meet. 


Ms First English Parliament, 1261.—U. S, Independence acknowledged, 1783, 


County Councils, U.C., meet. 
Sunday Schools first established. 


Th| Royal Charter Bishop’s College. 1853.—Hxam. for Barristers (honors) U.C. 
F | Lord Elgin Governor General, 1847.—Exam. for Barristers, U. C. 

S| Chief Superiniendents’ U. and L. C. Financial Reports. {U. C. 
3| SEPTUAGESIMA SENDAY.—Two Gram. Sch. Trustees retire from each Board, 


s 
ie 38RD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
4h 
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ALMANAC. 


FEBRUARY, 1858. 


TERMS, AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


Sra ae AN BLY ML TE NEN oe a 
Hilary Term, (Law,) U.C., begins.—Notice from R. C. Separate School Sup- 
Candlemas. [porters.—Meeting, McGill University Society. 
Meeting Toronto Univ. Association and Grammar School Boards, U.C. 
Examination for Student at Law, (honors,) U. C. 

“xamination for Student at Law, U.O. 

Printing discovered, 1436.—Battle of Elizabethtown, 1813. 

SEXAGESIMA SuNDAY.—Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, 1855. 


Canada ceded to Great Britain, 1763. 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert married, 1840. 


Hilary Term, (Law,) U.C., ends. 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY.—St. Valentine. 
National Debt of England commenced, 1697. 
Shrove Tuesday. 

ASH WEDNESDAY. 

Canada settled, 1534.—Battle of Eupatoria, 1855. 


Tythes abolished in Upper Canada, 1823. 

ist SUNDAY IN LENT.—The 92 resolutions passed, 1834. 
University College Society instituted, 1854. 

Troops left England for the East, 1854. 

Peace Congress met at Paris, 1856. 


Victoria College and U. C. College Winter Terms end. 
2ND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


MARCH, 1858. 


TERMS, AND REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


St. David.—County Clerks’ reports to Education Department due.__ 
Vic, Coll. and U. ©. Coll, Spring Terms begin.—B mperor Nicholas died 1855. 


Normal Schools, L.C., inaugurated, 1857 .—Royal Charter Trin. Coll. Dub., 1591. 
First American Congress, 1798. 


ca] 


38RD SUNDAY IN LentT.—Toronto Univ. authorized to elect a member, 1820. 


First Grammar School Act, U.C., passed, 1807. 

Baltic Fleet led out to sea by the Queen, 1824. 
Desjardin’s Railway Bridge Catastrophe, 1857. 

4TH SUNDAY IN LENT, 

Royal Charter University of Toronto, 1827. : 
Cesar invaded Britain, 55 B.C.—French Prince Imperial born, 1856. 
St. Patrick. 

Troops left France for the Hast, 1854. 

5TH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Bombardment of Odessa, 1854. 

ANNUNCIATION. 


Trinity College Lent Term and Toronto School Medicine Session end. 
SUNDAY BEFORE EASTER.—War declared against Russia, 1854. 


Treaty of Peace with Russia, 1856. . 
Laval University Second Term, and Knox’s College Session end. 
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Ghee Schools. 


a 


UPPER CANADA. 


The earliest references to education in Upper Canada are contained in the 
instructions of Governor General Lord Dorchester to the Surveyor General, in 
1789,—directing him to set apart two lots in each township for the endowment 
of schools; and in the correspondence between the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments in 1796-8. Nothing, however, was done until 1798, when 
lands were set apart by the Crown for the support of a University and 
Grammar Schools. In 1807, the Parliament of Upper Canada passed its 
first enactment relating to education, by establishing Grammar Schools in 
each District of the Province. In 1816, provision was made for the esta- 
blishment of Common Schools, by an annual grant of £6,000, and by 
authorizing the inhabitants of any town, village or township “to meet 
together and make arrangements for Common Schools therein, and to choose 
three fit and discreet persons as their trustees, to examine into the moral 
character and capacity of any person willing to become a teacher, and 
' appoint him if approved.” The trustees were also authorized to select text- 
books, subject to a local Board of Education, to which they were also 
required to report. In 1820, this annual Common School grant was lessened 
to £2,500, although during the previous year, Parliament had made provi- 
sion for an additional Graramar School in each District, and for educating 
ten pupils,—selected from the Common Schools, —at each Grammar School in 
the Province, and requiring these schools to educate at least ten pupils each, 
or suffer a decrease of allowance. Two years afterwards, the first provision 
for superintending the schools was made by the appaintment of a Board of 
Education; and in 1824 the first attempt towards providing the publie with 
“books and tracts designed to afford moral and religious instructivn.” 
During the years of political strife which followed, little was accomplished 
except the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission in 1836, to en- 
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quire into the systems of education of other countries. The result was 
the presentation of a valuable report and draft of Bill; but the eventful 
crisis of 1837 prevented {he legislative action necessary to give effect to 
the proposed measures. In 1841, on the union of the Provinces under the 
government of Lord Sydenbam, a system of Common School education was 
definitely established, and endowed with ample funds; but the measure— 
intended to apply to the United Province—was found imperfect, and, ac- 
cordingly, a separate law for each section of Canada was passed in 1843. 


The following year witnessed the appointment of the Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
the present Head of the Department of Education,—who, with a thorough 
knowledge of the wants and capabilities of his country, “combined rare 
administrative abilities, indomitable energy and intellectual vigor. Pre- 
liminary to his reconstructing, on a broader and more lasting foundation, 
the entire system of public instruction, he devoted a year to a study of the 
systems of education in Europe and America, and embodied the result in a 
Report on a System of Public Elementary Education for Upper Canada. in 
which he also gave a comprehensive sketch of the system of education 
recommended for adoption by Parliament. His recommendations were 
approved ; and the system so sketched is now in suceessful operation—one 
which is invariably referred to with pride and satisfaction by Canadians, 
and with admiration by strangers.” (a) 


The system of education under the direction of the Department includes 
two classes of schools, Grammar or Classical Schools, and Common or Ele- 
mentary Schools—the former managed by Trustees appointed by each 
County Council; the latter by Trustees elected by the people. At. the 
head of both is placed the Normal School for the instruction and train- 
ing of Teachers in the best methods of school organization and the art of 
teaching. The outlines of the system are to a certain extent drawn from 
the following sources: —From Germany, our system of educating teachers 
in the science of their work; from Ireland, our series of national school 
books, and rules in regard to religious instruction; from New England, 
the principle that education should be provided at the expense of the state ; 
—but all so modified and engrafted on the institutions of the country as to 
be universally referred to as a complete system, peculiarly Canadian and 
‘racy of the soil.” 

The municipal institutions of the country are, perhaps, more complete 
than apy other in the world, and with them the school system is, to a great 
extent, harmonized. In the rural parts of the country each township has its 
municipal council, one of the powers of which is to divide the township into 
school sections of a sufficient extent to maintain a Common School. In each 
section, three Trustees are elected, who form its school corporation, employ 


ee 


(a) American Journal of Education and College Review, 1856, p, 191. 
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the teacher, levy such rates as the inhabitants vote, and otherwise promote 
education ;—with the restrictions, however, that their-school must be kept 
open by a qualified teacher for at least six months each year, ani that if 
rate-bills for attendance at the school be levied, they shall not exceed 1s. 3d. 
per month for each pupil, but that any balance (if not the whole. amount) 
required for the teacher’s salary and expenses of the school, shall be pro- 
vided by a tax on the property of the inhabitants. A public fund, consisting 
of a Parliamentary Grant and an equal sum raised by assessment in each 
municipality, is divided among the sections according to the attendance at 
each school, and assists the inhabitants in paying their teacher. In towns 
and villages the same system is carried out, save that the council is invested 
with no power except that of collecting such money. as is required by the 
Board of School Trustees for the municipality—which board is elected by 
the people in the ratio of two members, for each ward, and decides upon 
the school arrangements and expenditure, without any previous authority 
from their constituents, save the responsibilities of their election. The 
Grammar Schools are generally situated in these muni-ipalities, and are 
managed by an independent board, but with the proviso that they may 
accept a union with the Common Schoo! board, and provide fora complete 
gradation of schools. It is much to be regretted, however, that Parlia- 
ment has not seen fit to grant more enlarged powers to the Boards of 
Grammar School Trustees; but itis hoped that the increasing intelligence 
of the country will develop more patriotic and popular views on the sub- 
ject of liberal education, and cause it to be regarded as an integral part of 
a complete system of National Instruction. 


The inspection of Schools takes place twice each year, by officers 
appointed fur that purpose: the Common Schools by Local Superin- 
tendents appointed by each County Council, (a) and who are also required to 
deliver a lecture in each section once a year; and the Grammar Schools by 
Inspectors, appointed by a central provincial authority. 


Public officers and clergymen of the different religious persuasions in 
the country are authorized to act as School Visitors, and to aid in pro- 
moting tne interests of Education in their neighbourhoods. 


In each county there is a Board of Public Instruction, composed of the 
Local Superintendents and Trustees of the Grammar Schools, by which all 
teachers in such county are licensed—save those who obtain Provincia] 
Certificates from the Chief Superintendent. 

Tn connection with the schools, there is also established a system of Free 
Public Libraries, which may be under the control of the local school, or 
municipal, authorities, and which is also supported by local tax, and an 


(a) The Local Superintendents in cities, towns, and villages are appointed by their respective Boards 
of School Trustees, 
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equal amount granted from the Public Library Fund. The manner of 
establishing these librariesis as follows: The Department issues a catalogue 
containing, at the present time, say 6000 volumes,which have been sanctioned 
by the Council of Public Instruction. A loeal school, or municipal, corpora- 
tion makes an appropriation, and transmits the money, and a list of such 
books as it selects, to the Department. One hundred percent. is then added 
to the amount, and books to the value of the two sums are forwarded from 
the Library Depository of the Department, A similar system is adopted in 
supplying the Grammar and Common Schools with maps, prints, globes, and 
other school and philosophical apparatus, 


The Department also publishes a Journal of Education, which is sent 
gratuitously to each school corporation and officer, and in which general 
educational information, and papers on teaching are published, as well as 
the official circulars and notices of the Department. 


At the head of the whole system there are two authorities—one legisla- 
tive and the other executive—both appointed by the Crown. The first is the 
Council of Public Instruction, by which the Normal School is managed, 
the regulations for the government of Grammar and Common Schools and 
Public Libraries are prescribed, and school and library books seleeted and 
authorized. The other authority is the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
who, as his title indicates, is the chief executive officer of the system, and 
as such is a member, ew officio, of the Provincial Council, and has a voice 
in its decisions regarding the principles of the system he administers. 
Questions arising under the Grammar and Common School laws, and not 
otherwise provided for, are decided, and all grants paid, by him; all financial 
and other reports from Local Superintendents, Grammar and Common 
School Boards, and Sehool Treasurers, are made to him, and a summary 
of them is given in his Provincial Annual Report to the Governor General 
and Legislature. (a) 


Such is a sketch of the educational system now established and warmly 
supported by the people of Upper Canada, and which, with its 3500 Com- 
mon Schools and 70 Grammar Schools, is daily adding to the moral and 
intellectual wealth of the country. Interwoven alike with the institutions 
of the country and sympathies and heart of the people, it has attained a 
power not easily to be shaken, and has developed an intelligence and 
thought, which, aided by the enriching wealth of a liberal culture, will 
yet make Canadian intellects no mean contributors to the science, the 
literature, the freedom and the civilization of the world. 


eee 

(a) The greater part of this sketch is condensed from a paper on the History, State and Prospects of 
Popular Education in Upper Canada, read before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, in August, 1855, by J. George Hodgins, Esq., M.A., Deputy Superintendent of Education, 
The paper has been frequently referred to in England, especially by Lord Elgin and Sir John 
Packington, M.P. 
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Education Department. 
Appointed, 


1844. Rev, Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Education. 
1844, John George Hodgins, M.A., Deputy Superintendent of Education, 

F and Assistant Editor of the Journal of Education for Upper Canada. 
1848. Thomas Hodgins, First Clerk of Department, and Clerk of Statistics. 
1852, Alexander Johnstone Williamson, Clerk of Correspondence. 
1854. Alexander Marling, Clerk of Accounts. 
1856, Francis Joseph Taylor, Assistant Clerk of Statistics. 

Map and Library Depository Branch, 

1853. Samuel Passmore May, Clerk of Depository and Libraries. 
1856. Thomas I. Churchill, Assistant Olerk. 


1851. Patrick O’Neil, Messenger of Department. 
Council of Public Enstruction, 


1846. Hon. Samuel Bealy Harrison, Q.C., Chairman, 

1846. Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Education, 

1850, Right Rev. Armandus Francis Mary de Charbonnel, D.D., Roman. 
Catholic Bishop of Toronto. 

1846. Rev. Henry James Grasett, B.D. 

1846. Hon. Joseph Curran Morrison, Q.C., M.P.P. 

1846. James Scott Howard. 

1850. Rev. John Jennings. 

1850. Rev. Adam Lillie, D.D. 

1857. Rev. John Barclay, D.D. 

1854. Rey. John McCaul, LL.D., President of University College, Member 
for Grammar School purposes. 

1846. John George Hodgins, M.A., Recording Clerk. 


NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The establishment of a Normal School, as necessary to the completion of 
a National System of Education, engaged public attention in 1836; but 
nothing was accomplished until after the appointment, in 1844, of the Rev. 
Egerton Ryerson, D.D., as Chief Superintendent of Education. In Feb- 
ruary, 1846, Dr. Ryerson, after investigating the systems of education in 
Europe and the United States, submitted to Government his Report on a 
System of Elementary Education for Upper Canada, and a draft of a School 
bill, which obtained the assent of Parliament, 23rd May, 1846. On the Ist 
July following, the Board of Education (now Council of Public Instruction) 
was appointed for the purpose of establishing the Normal and. Model 
Schools, and selecting text-books for the Common Schools of the Provinee. 


By agreement with the Government, the old Government House of Upper 
B 
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Canada, at Toronto, was granted for the use of the Normal School, until 
the erection of proper buildings; and after the completion of the necessary 
arrangements, the Institution was formally opened for the admission of 
students on the Ist November, 1847. The following year the Model School 
was opened. 

On the removal of the seat of government from Moatreal to Toronto, in 
1849, measures were adopted for the immediate erection of buildings for 
the Institution. Accordingly the Legislature, in 1850, appropriated 
£15,000 for the purchase of a site and erection of buildings, and an addi- 
tional £10,000 in 1852—making in all £25,000, The corner stone of the 
new buildings was laid on the 2nd July, 1851, by His Excellency the Earl 
of Elgin ard Kincardine, and the premises were formally opened on the 
24th November, 1852. 


The Institution consists of a Normal School and two Model Schools; the 
former, the school of instruction by lecture; the latter the school of in- 
struction by practice. The students in the former are young persons 
whose ages vary from 16 or 18 to 80, and over, while the pupils in the 
latter are children between the ages of 5 and 16 years. In the Normal 
School, the teachers-in-training are instructed in the principles of education 
and the best methods of communicating knowledge to the youth placed 
under their care—are ‘taught how to teach ;” and in the Model Schools they 
are taught to give practical effect to those instructions, under the direction 
of teachers previously trained in the Normal School. The Model Schools 
are designed, by both the system of instruction pursued and general ar- 
rangement, to be the model for all the public schools of the Province. 


1847. Thomas Jaffray Robertson, Head Master. 

1853. Rev. William Ormiston, M.A., Second Master. 

1848. Archibald Macallum, Teacher of Book-keeping and Master of 
Boys’ Model School. 

1850. William Hind, Teacher of Drawing. 

1856. Thomas Cooper, Teacher of Music. 

1855. David Ormiston, First Assistant, Boys’ Model School, 

1856. David Fotheringham, Second Assistant, Boys’ Model School. 

1852. Doreas Clark, Mistress of Girls’ Model School. 

1855. Henrietta Shenick, First Assistant, Girls’ Model School. 

1855. Helen Clark, Second Assistant, Girls’ Model School. 

1852. Henry Goodwin, Teacher of Gymnastics and Calisthenics. 


a 


1852, William Mundie, Superintendent of Normal School Grounds. 
1848: John Murphy, Janitor of Normal and Model Schools. 

1855. James Forsyth, Gardener. 

1852. James Ryan, Furnace Man. 

1856, Thomas Gray, Furnace Man. 
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Candidates for admission into the Normal School are required to comply 
with the followicg: Age. Male students to be not Jess than 18, and female 
students not less than 16 years of age. 1. To produce a certificate of good 
moral character, dated within three months of its presentation, and signed 
by a clergyman of the religious persuasion to which they belong. 2. To 
sign a declaration of their intention to devote themselves to school teaching. 
3. To pass an examination in the following subjects: Reading and writing; 
Simple rules of Arithmetic; Elements of Geography and English Grammar, 


SeEssions.—The sessions commence on the 15th May and 15th November 
of each year, and continue for a period of five months each. Application 
for admission must be made during the first week of the session. 


An allowance equal to the rate of 5s. per week, is payable at the end of the 
session, to those students who obtain a Provincial Certificate. 


At the close of each session, Provincial Certificates of qualification as 
Common School Teachers are granted by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education to those students who pass the required examination, and are 
recommended by the Masters, The certificates are divided into two classes, 
according to the following subjects :— 


Qualifications for Second Class Provincial Certificates, 


English.—Reading correctly and intelligibly; common rules of ortho- 
graphy; correct spelling from dictation; prefixes and affixes, and the 
Latin and Greek roots most common in the English language ; composition 
on any familiar subject, and a good business letter ; rudiments of the phi- 
losophy of grammar; analysis and parsing of any easy sentence; writing. 

History and Geography.—Rudiments of mathematical, political, and 
physical geography ; outlines of the history of the world, from the crea- 
tion to the present time. 

Arithmetic.—Notation ; elementary rules; fractions; ratio and propor- 
tion; square and cube roots. 

Algebra,—Definitions and notation ; elementary rules ; fractions ; simple 
equations, of one or more unknown quantities. 

Geometry.— Euclid, book I, with exercises. 

Natural Philosophy.—Properties of matter; heat; elements of mecha- 
nics, and natural phenomena. ~ 

Physiology.—First elements. 

Art of Teaching-—Rudiments of the science of education, and the art of 
teaching: learning the latter by instruction in the lecture-rooms of the Nor- 
mal School, and by practice in the Model School. 


Qualifications for First Class Provincial Certificates. 


Candidates for First Class Certificates are required to pass an examination 
in the subjects appointed for the Second Class, together with the following 
additional subjects :-— 

English.—Reading with ease, intelligence and expression ; principles of 
reading and pronounciation; composition on any familiar subject; the 
fundamental laws that regulate composition ; analysis of prominent defects 
and beauties in style; rudiments of the science of language and of general 
grammar as applied to all languages ; principal rules of grammar traced to 
to their origin ; parsing and analysis of sentences in prose and verse ; change 
of construction ; writing ; book-keeping. 

History and Geography.—Outlines of the histories of England and 
Canada; rudiments of the philosophy of history; mathematical, political 
and physical geography. 
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Arithmetic—The properties of numbers, and different scales of notation > 
interest and annuities ; progression ; logarithms; mensuration. 

Aigebra.—Powers and roots; equations of the second degree, pure and 
affected ; surds ; progression ; continued fractions and exponential equations, 

Geometry.—Euclid, books II, III and IV, with exercises. 

Natural Philosophy.—Elements of pneumatics, hydrostatics, electricity 
and magnetism. 

Chemistry.—Elements, as applied to agricultural chemistry. 

Physiology, Elements of both vegetable and animal. 

Art of Teaching.—Principles of the science of education, and the prac- 
tical rules deduced therefrom; modes of teaching the different subjects ; 
method of classifying and organizing different kinds of schools (rural, ward 
and central) ; dimensions and structure of school-houses and furniture ; prac- 
tieal teaching in the Model School. 

N.B.—Drawing and musie constitute parts of the course in the senior. 
division, but are not considered in the certificate. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The Grammar Schools act, as the connecting link between the Common: 
Schools and the University, and are designed ‘‘to give instruction in 
the higher branches of a practical English and Commercial education, in-. 
cluding the elements of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy; and also in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and in Mathematics, so far as to prepare 
Students for University College, or any College affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto.” 

By the Act, 16 Victoria, cap. 186, under which these schools are con- 
ducted, the Master of each Senior Grammar School (that one situated in the- 
County Town) is required to keep a journal of the Meteorological Obser- 
vations made by him, with instruments furnished for that purpose by the 
Education Department, and to furnish abstracts of the same from time to 
time to the Chief Superintendent, certifying that the observations have been. 
made with due care and regularity. (a) 

Masters of Grammar Schools must be Graduates of a University, or ob-. 
tain’a certificate from the Committee of Examiners, after an examination in 
all the subjects required for matriculation in the Faculty of Arts in the. 
University of Toronto. The examinations take place in the Normal School 
School Buildings, on the first Monday of January, April, July, and October.. 


Enspectors of Grammar Schools. 
1855. Thomas Jaffray Robertson. | 1855. Rev. Wm. Ormiston, M.A. . 
Committee of Hraminers. 


Thomas Jaffray Robertson, Head Master of the Normal School, Chairman. 
Frederick W. Barron, M.A. | Rev. Wm. Ormiston, M.A., Secretary. 
a Td a es ee ey ae De ee a ee ae 
(a) For the special information of Grammar School Masters, it is important to state that the Director - 
of the Observatory, as Professor of Meteorology in University College, delivers an annual course of ~ 
lectures on that science during Hilary Term, and also sets apart from 3 o’clock in the afternoons of © 
Wednesday and Friday each week, for special explanation of the Instruments, and mode of taking - 
observations, at the Observatory. 
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Pupils before admission to any grammar school are required to pass an 
entrance examination in the following: reading; writing; spelling; simple 
and compound rules of arithmetic, reduction and simple proportion ; elements 
of English Grammar and parsing; definitions and outlines of Geography. 

The admission of pupils commencing classical studies takes place twice 
ayear;at the beginning of the winter and summer terms. 

The course after admission includes the subjects required for matricula- 
tion in the Faculty of Arts in the University of Toronto. 


Terms,—There are four terms each year: Winter term from the 7th January 
to the Tuesday next before Easter; Spring term from the Wednesday after 
Easter, to the last Friday in June; Swmmer term from the second Monday 
in August, to the Friday next before the 15th October; Autumn term, from 
the Monday following the close of the summer term, to the 22nd December. 

Mem-—The italic letter after the names of the Head Masters indicates their Uni- 
versities: @ Aberdeen; ¢c Queen’s College, Cambridge; d Trinity College, Dublin; 
g Glasgow; # Hamilton College, U.S.; 7 Jefferson College, U.8.; 2 McGill College ; 
q Queen’s College, Kingston ; sa St. Andrews; @ ‘Trinity College, Toronto; «# Univer- 
sity of Toronto; v Victoria College, Cobourg; y Yale College, U. S 


Name, County. Chairman of Trustees, Head Master- 
Ancaster ...... Wentworth......... TEAC GUMCUly Stacccccetecetts James Regan. 
Ashton......... Carleton ............. 

Batrieninn seis: SimCoGi pete Rev. 8. B. Ardagh, A-M.,...Rev.F. W. Checkley,A.B.d 
Babliveestccts: Addington’ ......... LOOM MOHS CET Mae aa ccea este ses ce Stuart Foster.t 
Beamsville ...Lincoln............-.. Rev. F. J. Lundy, D.C.L. W. Cruickshank, A.M. a 
Bellevillete ome LlLaAShIne Sy wcuaiscsec ss Mee Owe! ls beens ana cates Alexander Burdon. 
Berlin atccc WaberlooO) sateen. iWin Da NICSO Te) Si tectonares aecees Francis Evans, B.A. ¢ 
Bond Head ...Simcoe ............... EMT ORD GAVIUIGTS consnasiresste css 

Bowmanville Durham ............ Panes \ylan ten wees ess: James Rollo. A.B. ¢ 
SLAM LOT aie en OCC baw dai cesses sccbie EWiard ONDSLOM sy ae-tnccese esses. J. Thompson, A.B. ¢ 
ABT THAT CONG LAE ED eERM Lee eRR aN Mea Sacer MANNS WAKES 2 \creceosete aa D. J. MacLean, A.B, g 
Brighton ...... Northumberland. A. C. Singleton, ............... B. P. Lister, B.A. w 
Brockville* \-Leeds......2...0.02..0- Rev. J. T. Lewis, LL.D. ...J. Jd. Dunlop, A.M. d 
Caledonia...... Haldimand ......... Rev. A. Rerrier, D:DF oe. :. 

©arleton PlaceLanark ..............- Rev. J. 8. Lauder ............ P. McLaren,. A.B. q 
Chatham*...... TRENDS: retin step rates RG Wise Sin Oran cess aces eee George Jamieson. 
Cobourg* ...... Northumberland. Ven. A. N. Bethune, D.D. 8S. Lightburne, M.A. « 
Colborne ...... Northumberland R. M. Boucher ............... James B. Dixon. 
Consecon ...... Prince Edward ...W. Patten  ......sisccesececeses Octavus Weld, B.A. @ 
Cornwaill*...... Stormont............ Rev A Patton se mrsecsaen W. Kay, A.M. q 
DemorestsvillePrince Edward .. 

Drummondville Welland ........... William A. Rooth............ 

Dundas......... Wentworth......... Thos. Robertson, $ ......... J. King, A.M. d 

LOLA. acecdaceee Wellington ......... Rey. J. Simithurst ......... Rev. J. G. Macgregor. 
Fonthill ...... WEltamid. ccorsec sc 

Fingal + \.0.025, Wein VR 

Galina. terete. Waterloo ...,......- Rev. M. Boomer, A.B, ...... W. Tassie, B.A. 2 
Gananoque ...Lieeds.............0006 Hon. d>.MeDonald: ¢....:... W. Bell, A.B. g 
Godernen® 2) -Wuroln s.:cscctcsac- JAMES WatSOM .....s+0n--0e John Haldan, Jr. 
Grimshy eee LINCOM: sete eects MWVOOLYET DOM necnaserece ss D. Campbell 

Guelph* <2::.. Wellington ......... Rev. A. Palmer, M.A.......Rev. HE. M. Stewart, A.M. d 
Hamilton* ,..Wentworth......... W: Craigie, B.A. s 20.0.0... H. J. Woodroffe, A.B. d 
Ingersoll ...... Oxford ...... eedoan MeDonald......sc-csacs. R. T. Livingstone.t 
Kemptville ...Grenville ............ Rev. J. Anderson, A.M. ... 

Kingston* ...Frontenac .........1. Kirkpatrick, Q.C.......... W. J. Irwin, M.A. ¢ 
a aw. eget os Lanark. eescctre. Ay Calavellivien. sen. ches teecee: William Stitt.t 
Lindsay......... Victorias, ..fssascte=: T. A. Hudspeth, B.A. s .... William Daunt.t 
London* ...... Middlesex ......... Rev. B. Cronyn, D.D........B. Bayly, A.B. d 
LOrignal* ...Prescott ............ OsPem@réeadwell gh ites A, McNaughton. 
Matilda......... PunGgass ine Aes JABVOUSEY cn eae: A, Carman, B.A. v. 
Merrittsville* Welland ............ Te D>, Ray Mond, S...0.% ars. 

Milton*......... PTSIGONY vocnconcstnos PANN CTS. rence sas saataencers asin R. Matheson, B.A. wu 
Napanee ...... Lennox Ay eee Ho Vi Carey; M.Dee ie: Robert Phillips.t 
Newburgh ...Addington ......... CARER MG OT Oy oscanenteneeet D. Beach, M.A. v 

INE W MARKO he VOLK s.peercescosonese Rev. S. F. Ramsay, M.A....S. A. Marling, M.A. « 


Niagara* ...... PANCOWMN:, ies yeacokeen Revel, Creen see . kev. H. N, Phillipps. 
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Name County. Chairman of Trustees, Head Master, 
Norwood ......... Peterborough ...James Foley.............sse0e 
Oakville ......... Halton verso... . K. Chisholm, M.P.P.....Rev. A. Dick, A.M. h 
Oakwood ......... iVacboria steer 
Omemee .......... Victoria siosse... 
Ottawa* ......... Carleton ......... G. B. L. Fellowes. M.P.P. W. A. Ross, A.B. qd 
Owensound*......Grey .........0006-- Rev. A. H. R. Mulholland. 
Pakenham......... Hanae. es Rev, A. Mann, A.M.......... 
(Pariggheus Les IBrantircg cose Hu MeUOsa Foot t uceeee D. Lennox, A.B. 7 
POLL licen ee Marianne ones Revo W, Bain, A.Mo 2 J. McL. Bell, A.B. g 
Peterborough*...Peterborough ..Thomas White, Jr. s....... John W. Keryr.t+ 
Picton te, ecu. Prince Edward G. Gillespie, M.D. s......... Donald McLennan.t+ 
Port Dover ...... Nov folk came Walker Powell ..............: Rev. W. W. Nelles, A.M 
Port Hope ...... IDO se Rie ge Thomas Beuson ............ John Gordon.t+ 
Prescott’ ......... Grenville ......... W. Patrick, M.P.P..........0. T. Miller, A.M. g. 
Renfrew ......... Renfrew ......... Rev. G. Thompson, A.M... 
Richmond ...... Carleton ......... Joseph Hinton............... Rev. C. B. Pettit, B.A. m 
Richmond Hill... York............... CEP SUCK SOL Cee ee Rev. James Boyd.t 
St. Catharines...Lincoln............ Rey AaDixon jb Anes. & W. F. Hubbard, A.M. y 
St. Thomas”%...... ADRS aT eee oe Di J. pkliwehesies eae es Rev. J. Fraser, A.B. a 
Sandwich* ...... SSX BY coe. Albert Prince..............00.. 
Savant, des svect sai Lambton ...... Alex. Vidal cnt ved. sev eceras John Walker. 
DIMCOCN ees Norfolk) snc.teees Rev. F. Evans  .....ccecdéese: G. M. Evans, B.A. w 
Smith’s Falls ...Lanark ............ ‘WH. Barrett (Aye sas. N. Dunbar, A.B. q 
Stirling sae Hastings ......... George Pu Bullio....scccocces 
Stratford* ...... Perthyote me. ce Rev. E. Patterson .......... C. J. Macgregor, B.A. % 
Streetsville ...... Peel eet on Rev. R. J. Macgeorge...... Rev. John McClure.t+ 
Dhoroldse ee Welland &......2:. Rey. T. B. Fuller, D.D.... 
Toronto*® !22,..2.. LY OTK une pieces Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.D. M. C. Howe, A.B. d 
Trentomawnn..: Hastings ......... Rev. W. Bleasdell, M.A.s 
Uxbridge ......... Ontario.g..0- 
Vankleekhill.....Prescott ......... Je SUIT Cs SIV, eee ae G, N. Higginsou, B.A. ¢ 
Viennare. ae LMS BA a hbe aan ade Jd. M. Craufurd’. Richard H. Harris.+ 
Waterloo ......... Frontenac ...... ‘W?) Beamishy ik 
Weston) exc, 4), MOTI axa ents ct Ws Nason se. ee " 
WGRDYE Cues: OMtATIO seeeacea. Rev. R. H. Thornton ...... W. McCabe.t 
Williamstown...Glengarry......... Rev. T. McPherson, A.M...W, Fergusson, A.M. sa 
Woodstock* ... Oxford .........0.. Rey. W. Bettridge, B.D....George Strauchon. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Common Schools are intended to provide for the elementary education 
of all the children of the country—from the alphabet to the subjects of 
First Class Normal School Certificates. Teachers of Common Schools must 
hold Certificates of qualification either from the Board of Public Instruction 
of the County or Cireuit in which they teach, or from the Chief Superintend- 
ent of Education, as provided in the regulations on pages 19 and 20. 

N.B.—Candidates are not eligible to be admitted to examination until 
they shall have furnished the Examiners with satisfactory evidence of their 
strictly temperate habits and good moral character. . 

The following are the subjects for the examination and classification of 
Teachers of Common Schools, by the County Boards. 


Minimum Qualitications of Third Class Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates are required: 1. To be able to read intelligibly 
and correctly any passage from any common reading book. 2. To be able 
to spell correctly the words of an ordinary sentence dictated by the Exami- 
ners. 3. To be able to write a plain hand. 4. To be able to work readily 
questions in the simple and compound rules of arithmetic, and in reduction 
and proportion, and to be familiar with the principles on which these rules 
depend. 5. To know the elements of English grammar, and to be able to 
parse any easy sentence in prose. 6. To be acquainted with the elements 


* Senior Grammar Schools, f. e, situated in county towns, 
+ Licensed by Committee of Examiners, s Secretary. 
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of geography, and the general outlines of the globe. 7. To have some 
knowledge of school organization and the classification of pupils. 8. In re- 
gard to teachers of French or German, a knowledge of the French or German 
grammar may be substituted for a knowledge of the English grammar, and 
the certificates to the teachers expressly limited accordingly. 


Minimum Qualifications of Second Class Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates as second class teachers, in addition to what is 
required of candidates for third class certificates, are required: 1. To be 
able to read with ease, intelligence and expression, and to be familiar with 
the principles of reading and pronunciation. 2. To write a bold free hand, 
and to be acquainted with the rules of teaching writing. 8. To know frac- 
tions, involution, evolution, and commercial and mental arithmetic. (Female 
candidates for this class of certificates will only be examined in practice and 
mental arithmetic.) 4. To be acquainted with the elements of book-keeping 
5. To know the common rules of orthography, and to be able to parse any 
sentence in prose or poetry which may be submitted; to write gramatically, 
with correct spelling and punctuation, the substance of any passages which 
may be read, or any topics which may be suggested. 6. To be familiar 
with the elements of mathematical, physical, and civil or political geography, 
as contained in any school geography. 


Minimum Qualifications of First Class Teachers, 


Candidates for certificates as first class teachers, in addition to what is 
required of candidates for third and second class certificates, are required : 
1. To be acquainted with the rules for the mensuration of superfices and 
solids, and the elements of land surveying. 2. To be familiar with the 
simple rules of algebra, and to be able to solve problems in simple and 
quadratic equations. 38. To know the first four books of Euclid. 4. To be 
familiar with the elements and outlines of general history. 5. To have 
some acquaintance with the elements of vegetable and animal physiology, 
and natural philosophy, as far as taught in the fifth book of national readers. 
6. To understand the proper organization and management ef schools, and 
the improved methods of teaching. 

Female candidates for first class certificates will not be examined in the 
subjects mentioned in the first three paragraphs under this head. 


Local Superintendents of Common Schools. 


Townships, Names, Post Office Address, 

Addington : 
JAMMNETSH USIANG ta)-. ccseceesice'sas sewjene scene Daniel Fowler ...........2...++ Amherst Island. 
Camden East and Sheffield ............... Allan Ruttan, M.D............ Newburgh. 
PUVTCHTO WL teeter eee ate ah sooo ane's saeinoae rresiseel Robert Aylsworth ............ Odessa. 

Brant: 
Bran ttOree ytcaree eae ce css as ea ceeeseseancn Rey. Alex. A. Drummond...Brantford. 
Burford and Oakland «..............:.+00.0-- Rev. William Hay ............ Scotland. 
Dumfries South. .............ccccscccesearesoes Rev. John Dunbar ............ Glenmorris. 
HIGUOASA Cesierenteassuesesetesiserertasecsaceess Robert Alger .........cccseeees Brantford. 

Bruce: 
Arran, Elderslie and Saugeen ............ Rev. J. H. McNaughton ...Saugeen. 
Brant, Carrick, Culross and Greenock..W. COU BrUurC ee etese esses tscrs Paisley. 
Bruce, Huron, Kincardine and Kinloss. William Gilli ee ecccevieee Tnverhuron. 

Carleton: 
BUGZLOY ...c.cseececssceensecnececcenscosnsvoces snes Rev. John A. Morris, M.A.. Fitzroy Harbour, 
Gloucester and Osgoode.........c0s.cseeeees Rev. William McGill......... Osgoode. 
Goulbourn, Gower North, Marlbo- 

rough and Nepean ....sereeeeessereeeree Rev. C. B. Pettit, B.A. ...... Richmond. 

Huntley and March .............:sseeceeeeeees Rev. James Godfrey ......... 


Carp. 
MTOYDOIGON...cc.c0cccescresccseesrresssooszosesence Rev. Alex. Henderson ...... Fitzroy Harbour. 
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Townships, Names, Post Office Address, 
Dundas 
Matildaly sus. hecacadth in F3. dea bentace A. Worthington ............... Matilda 
LPS TTCEE 1 Ra EP RS ap ae ES Rev. James Harris............ South Mountain. 
WAHIAIAS PUTED cy ce ees one oe eae John G. MeLaughlin......... Morrisburg. 
Winchester ......,.20USCOML Re Jobn Irwin Ker ....:.......0.. Winchester. 
Durham: 
Cartwright and Manvers .................. Rev. William. Logan ......... Cartwright. 
Gavant v2.18 Sat. aed, Rev. T. W., Allen..........00063 Cavan. 
Clare. Cee Wi a a nace ad Rev. George Lawrence...... Newcastle. 
(DAP RDO cee cc sece ste cee ees Rev. John Climie ............ Bowmanville. 
Ehoe 2c aes Mee Ser Ee AE See Duncan Cleghorn ............ Port Hope. 
filgin: 
Kast .Riding:—Bayham, Dorchester 
South, Malahide and Yarmouth ...... Rev. Edmund Sheppard ...Orwell. 
West Riding :—Aldborough, Dunwich 
anc Southwold ‘Coe wae OS hatte a Archibald McLachlin ...... St. Thomas. 
Lissex : 
Ander dow yg . 66. wed, ean een Joseph R. Berthelot ......... Amherstburgh. 
Oolchesters exis eye wats e duaadivaitien Rev. F. Gore Eliot ............ Colchester. 
TEN ich cc ysctd tata Oh das Cok oa ae dames, King ty es Kingsville. 
Maidstone and Sandwich ........ccccc000.. Chas. A. Casgrain, M.D...... Sandwich. 
Riedel: Oe: $3.48., 00o AUe James Kevill .................. Amherstburgh. 
Morseniyicio, Los tiliy 418 Lise i betel Jonathan Wigfield............ Mersea. 
HLOOHESUCE ne vtec) sey Mays teiiaee aeean ne Francis Graham gue) oe Belle River. 
EE DURG VV estis cues, cl Biber se uae Alexander Craig .............:. Comber. 
Frontenac: 
Bish CAS 0) cy eae eee Hees ae ey SOM UV fe cc ices seescces Elginburgh. 
Houghborongh® ee A paves Aba! Philips 70 Sei ria Loughborough. 
Pittsburgh and Howe Island ............ Rev. H.C. Bower... 000.0054; Kingston. 
Portland and Hinchinbrooke .....,......James J. McDonald ......... Spike’s Corners. 
MUDPYIMSEOn Mom no cs dan ent eeawectaee VOLS emcee ee Storrington. 
WLOWe Relntia re errr re) Oe am aaa Edward Murray ............... Wolfe Island. 
Glengarry: 
Charlottenburgh .0.. 400s as Hector McRae.............0..0. Williamstown. 
enV ONE Le... wesaid.. ese tie: Angus McDonell............... Alexandria. 
Dencecter gh. ae ke pe eee William McEdward ......... Lancaster. 
AW oi TERS RC t8's, emia etal dase Sutil Owen Wiuhtey £0... us Lochiel. 
Grey: 
First School District:—Derby, Hol- 
land, Sullivan and Sydenham ......... Thomas Gordon ..........0.66. Owen Sound. 
Second School District :—-Bentinck, 
Egremont, Glenelg and Normanby...Rey. A. Stuart .................. Bentinck. 
Third School District :—Collingwood, 
Euphrasia and St. Vincent........00..... Rev. J.F.A.S. Fayette, A.M.St. Vincent. 
Fourth School District :—Artemesia, 
Melancthon, Osprey and Proton...... William Ferguson ............ Priceville. 
Grenviile : 
AWS usbay 94s site dics) uk cece Francis Blakely ..........:.... North Augusta. 
Edward sbi ysc0. oc. ccecc.c Rh Wk oomkas William B. Imrie ............ Spencerville. 
Gower Soutinnttes....c.. cose alee Daniel B. Pelton............... Heck’s Corners. 
ORO ents coleman eCe Rev. Richard Lewis, M.A... Kemptville. 
WOMORT nue cu cr on tint wn eer iene nt OUT SUTCHI cot cednt tae Merrickville. 
Haldimand; 
Can bOronea wissaite.:-...0.<.chemiaal cack Thomas C. Pinkett............ Canboro. 
Od ytire Moti Weed h i. oot ia lesa ek. Alexander Winram............ Cayuga. 
Cayuga South........ deh tedeascusiemonobeesanneoee Abraham Nasby.isccess.csens: South Cayuga. 
AULA Ree eae Cn ee Lave Ra Ee a Theodore Sheehan ............ Dunnville. 
Moulton and Sherbrooke .................. John Myine: ++ Beane Dunnville, 
117 (A MAL a PL LG Siete tik adi Rev. Andrew Ferrier, D.D.. Seneca. 
UL: CHUELAT S13 Diet da RRR MEARE STD Ue nod William Jones tay oe Rainham Centre. 
SLC ae iat REIMER tas Bal 7 YW gelLurcell Mowe ee tae York. 
Welpole ged 7) a ee eT GO, John Heasman. ..........0.., Balmoral. 
Hastings: 
Birth edion fe incised tea James. Vale ee West Huntingdon. 
PIMIOPLLOLG. cary co ee Bots SV ISOn ee eee eee Roslin. 
Madoc, Elzevir and Tudor.................. Richard Corrigan ............ Madoc 
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Townships, Names. Post Office Addréss. 
EA Ce tela pee oman Bevan fast: cence ee Joshua McLean .........-..0. Stirling. 
SiGney... Sopetersteataatetscccsussetosseneteetates Mommas D..Marleyi.s..oss Belleville, 
AP EUPLOW To cere dines tdatercdllesvcettesen dock Walltaym Sills) esses wcacce scents Caniffton. 
Tyendinaga ............s000 a ee Frederick Warwick ......... Shannonville. 
Halton: 
TISGUCSINE” so sacerscdocscrstaresceacaver anes cet: Rev. John Armour.::.......:. Stewartown. 
INASSARAW OYA) conc sites se scans ono secoespecr epson, Rey. Andrew J. Macauley... Nassagaweya. 
INGISON: DUete, coreepe omer caveosneartempecmennaecies Rey. Thomas Greene, A.B..Port Nelson. 
MP rafal Pate cects tc coics sec casateteaans cots ry) OW CSe sets tare aetatce tenes Trafalgar. 
Huron: 


Ashfield, Biddulph, Colborne, Gode- 
rich, Grey, Hay, Howick, Hullet, 


McGillivray, McKillop, Morris,Stan- pJohn Nairn .........c0:see Goderich. 
ly, Stephen, Tuckersmith, Turuber- 
ry, Usborne and Wawanosh ............ 
Kent: 
pelea Geshe: ae wes pad 
est, arwich, oward, Oxford, i : qeete ers 
Raleish, Romney, ‘Tilbury East an i WAV ICs VLINS O cayp cdiee sonst learville. 
LOT OW See vance nes et cneeen tedeesiot eactisees 
Lambton: 
BOOKS” ©. caves eee oc 5 en traseaerehs Seevees ee William Benney’..............- Aughrim. 
Bosanqued Ae. Gee. 0. c.5lso oo catia ae Rev. Alfred Chute ............ Bosanquet. 
Dawn and Huphemia...............c0.000.+ Rev. John Gunne’............ Florence. 
MUNN K 1LLOTU (| Ue oe ee cera rected ea canas Wellington Brichan ......... Ennis. 
IMEQONG i esto cere tete nee teen tne nate: Rev: Alexander Williams...Moore. 
PIV TAD COL mtere nares scascic chiens coebahceenn sas Christopher Blunden......... Hillsboro. 
RSENEOUES > ta babar ehahte atin dchaae sre RIA 8 Rev. Geo. J. R. Salter, A.B.. Sarnia. 
OME TA ce Rreseater erat cece ete deans cmattacatioins William Patterson:....:..:..:. Sombra. 
SWiAl WACKER era rrtccactneccer fossdaeceanjentarae dries Rev. James Smythe ......... Warwick. 
Lanark; 
Bathurst, Darling, Drummond, Lanark 
and Sherbrooke South.................0658 John A. Murdoch) .... ccs. Perth. 
BOGEN EG hates ooo55 acs TREE ote dee Rev. Robert G. Cox ......... Carleton Place. 
Burgess Novia cei. wept obese VeryRev. J. H. McDonoughPerth. 
Dalhousie, Lavant and Sherbrooke N.Rev. James Geggie............ 
Pimsley Novi ess. scoiscescdesedeesenstee Rey. John Bell Worrell...... Smith’s Falls. 
Mon taciie rit baie® ou ic eveesseceseestocds- Pe0-4fo Rev. Ebenezer Morris ...... Franktown. 
[PAK CMAN eee a weeh sce cre gacevesss sce: psceah ee Rev. Alexander Mann,A.M. Pakenham. 
RAM SAV teeeetertackhec;scasceneseeteteaacatae< Rev. John McMorine ...... Ramsay. 
Leeds: 
Bastard and Burgess South ............... Bewis Chipman: <.c..9.<...-.9 Harlem. 
Crosby, North and South, Bedford, O1- 
} fede andrOsGilOiiaak decom eeeeeek « William Robert Taylor...... Newboro. 
HlizabethtOwi eases vstescteeneet teste JACOOIA.. BLOWIN, ais. .checees- Brockville. 
Bilinsley- SOUPMOIA crssscisscccossoodledsdczeces Basa Landon... .<scacesece. ns South Elmsley. 
ERG UTG Vatone aete arian serio hs ture sunt santa onsen Robert W. Ferguson......... Frankville. 
Leeds and Lansdown Front ............... Robert McCrum, M.D...... Gananoque. 
Leeds and Lansdown Rear................: Henry P. Washburn......... Delta. 
Yonge and Escott Front..................00 William B. Gowan............ Escott. 
Yongeand Hscott Rear ........ cece eee: Seabury Scovill ............00 Farmersville. 
Lennox : 
AG OlpWUSbOM IIE enn cteerse tcasescuseueh ees SOL MI. NV AUSONY sb cceececcuee Adolphustown. 
redericksburgiing tvsc-cidestotcpaecaasesnssre Rev. John A. Mulock......... Fredericksburgh. 
Richmond eae nee eee: Ephraim A. Dunham......... Napanee. 
Lincoln 
Caistor. cucapvrshistecases.santpetneare eee Andrew Wilson ....2..00000- Abingdon. 
Clinton. 2.0 bcsii koa. cos cee eepheah ee nee seas Rev. William Hewson ...... Beamsville. 
Gains HOrOuUsh. s...cccc.cccsacesdeoseoereaseemants sacob Kennedy ............... Smithville. 
Gra NAT, «sa, cswargeeiseoch cass sacgedamemmet neta: Charles B. Milner ......... ...ot. Catherines. 
GPUS Yin a. cctectede so: cose on scenes Jonathan W oolverton,M.D. Grimsby. 
MOU Pea ter csracch occ tnccc te oscestiaamracct Philip Gregory.............0.06. ort Dalhousie, 
INT ALU see toc dcrs ward corey conse stem etna emanmuener Rev. soun Gipsenve nese St. David's. 


(a) This Township being under a Board of School Trustees, the Local Superintendent is appointe 
by that body. 
(6) Bedford, Olden, nd Oso are Townships in the County of Frontenac, 
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Townships, Names, Post Office Address, 

Middlesex: 
PACLEL aCe eM heute cas ce ee aie Rev. William Deas............ Adelaide. 
Caradoc. ane ea es es sO WArey rn eee. ences Muncey. 
DelaWAROl ein, ccoche saan tee ee Rev. R. Flood, M.A. ......... Delaware. 
MorchesterNorthes.csey eee ee Joh Caimeron.........cec0cc00s Dorchester. 
OKT ridd Gieeceetars. GeO ie tatiae nad en Ue Rev. W. R. Sutherland...... Strathburn. 
Lobo;andsWallianis nash nee eee. Rev. William Skinner ...... London. 
On d ON aan eee noe hil cease cere Rey. C. C. Brough, A.B. ...London. 
Metcalte aay atte cccenis ie tee William McClatchey......... Katesville. 
IM O8ai i become eee Cet ite ae Rev. William Ames ......... Wardsville, 
INISSOUTH Westie cele eee Oharles Hardie..:.2....c:c0--4<. Wyton. 
‘Westimitisien snus fo. nuaiee cee AGam Murray, ste eee London. 


Northwnberland: 
Alnwick, Brighton, Cramahe, Haldi- 
mand, Hamilton, Monaghan South, 


Murray, Percy, Seymour ...,........... Edward Scarlett ............... Haldimand. 
Norfolk : 
CU BTOSEO PTO is. ies occssccssocete soon cdedant James Coverntoll...........00.- Vittoria, 
ROUSTCOM HEY 2 eckstanecarct tees Andrew Harvey ............+.. Guysboro. 
WRIOMMICLOR  th-cicetete oat eee SONNE RIT OSON Goat ete Delhi. 
SNUCEIL oats BAe Oe MARA de CORE n he Sea. 5 Rev. Charles Walker......... Hartford. 
PVE MBIA 2c, osc scndetigeneie cade John A. Backhouse ......... Walsingham. 
WY Aa ye crecessat cs sae tee ade Daniel Wesley Freeman ...Simcoe. 
IWOOdh Ouse 7 fcc: StL shag Rev. R. 8. Burtch ............ Port Dover. 
Ontario: 
POGUE Wise oc te, ce scuc ueeep eae AIPROORWiyatlilicssnccccssecesrne Cannington. 
Mara and Ramana ce cicteh i ok. DG. Hewett ....ccnct oe. Atherly. 
DICE CRIS ee ia an a od Ulta eee Ebenezer Birrell.........,....- Claremont. 
Reach and Scugog...0.... .sssccsonsedocdeseces. Rev. R. Monteath ............ Reach. 
mcole AiO TX Dm ee 2.2.) cele ek fe. ace Abraham Bagshaw............ Uxbridge. 
i MG ep esa inca ar aries aniline ke Repeae Rev. David Watson ......... Beaverton. 
WUE yee ee Coe ey ey ting Rev. Robert H. Thornton. Oshawa. 
Oxford : 
Blandford, Oxford East and Zorra EB, Benjamin Hllison ............ Woodstock. 
Blenheim Rev. George Murray ......... Princeton. 
Dereham Rev. Robert Rodgers ...... Dereham. 
Nissouri East On BRAY Eh Gdeni ieee Nissouri. 
Norwich) Nort 00 ieee kee ait Ae SP ab neeee eames _s.ee Norwich, 
Norwich South Chauncey Willcox ............ Springtord. 
Oxford North Robert Hayes anemones Ingersoll. 
Oxford West Rev. W. C. Beardsall......... Ingersoll. 
Zorra West Rev. D. McDiarmid ......... Woodstock. 
Peel: 
WNC .5) Tot WO LMR NAMI Nd al beatae ie Rey. H..B3 Oslerinate asses Lloydtown. 
Caledon ie eneget., .<cuMQnecee eee) Rev. A. T. Holmes, A.M. ...Brampton. 
Chinguacousy, and Gore of Toronto...Rev. James Prin ele ees Brampton. 
TOTOREG MY MOM... «conc aulees eS Reva Dhos: Leach Vo... Brampton. 
Perth: 


Blanchard, Downie, Easthope, North 
and South, Ellice, Elma, Fullarton, 
Hibbert, Logan, Mornington and 


Wallatirenrctsctt eee Rev. Thomas McPherson...Stratford. 

Peterborough : 

Asphodel and Belmont ..........csceeceeees Thomas W. Poole, M.D. ...Norwood. 

DOUNOURUR YS Ar tkincthi cota dcceanied cee oan Robert Casement. ............ North Douro. 

Dummer and Burleigh ....................- George Arundel Hill......... Warsaw. 

Pininmore pee ee ee Daniel Donohoe ............... Bridgenorth. 

Monaghan North and Smith............... Rev. Edward Roberts ...... Peterboro. 

Otonabeai ry nos. cchabie a heen Rey. Francis Andrews ...... Otonabee. 
Prescott: 

ITVS TY tc Sd shay «x enbrdeee atetaniin eae te Humphrey Hughes ......... Alfred. 

Caledonia fhe ls .0c s...ecsesevcanccisecme Race John McMaster ............... Caledonia Springs. 

Hawkesbury Hast............ccccscssssosneeee James Gamble ..........ccc0000 East Hawkesbury. 

mMowkespury West ooo cc kacavareccssnscden Thomas Higginson............ Vankleekhill, 

DARNOUN spas anes canstoneiis cece JOH Pattee... .ccor.ssenrerde. L’Orignal. 

Plantagenet North wo.....cceccccccccccccceees Peter Georgen ..........cc.0000- Plantagenet. 


Plantagenet South .......csmecestmesoeens James Frythe ..........ccccc0 Riceville, 
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Townships. Names, Post Office Addregs, 
Prince Edward: 
Ameliasburgh, Athol, Hallowell, Hil- 


lier, Marysburgh and Sophiasburgh.John B, Denton ..,............ Picton. 
Renfrew : 
Admaston, Frazer, Grattan and Wil- 
herforcer wae Me chee sete ee sawece saeco: George Brown .........c0sc00+0 Douglas. 
Allice, Pembroke and Stafford ......... Rev. H. Macmeekin ......... Pembroke. 
Bagot, Blithfield and Brougham ...... Melina Dey in esgeeee aeetece Bagot. 
BrOnTlOy A Rie elit ssacsasie dads asses eddieredwes Rev. James A. Strain......... Eganville. 
HROrtonn Crete eee Cocettan eer ona tee rateaiseaaes George ROSSIe eit acsusrtavese Renfrew, 
IMGNad ceca nadetit tate tede once dete n seen shes siaees Rev. 8. C. Fraser, A.M....... White Lake. 
Ross and Westmeath ..........csscceeeeeeens Rev: HE. H. M. Baker ......... Westmeath, 
Russell: 
Cambridge and Russell ..............0s0006 DAMES IMEAVS sc eterscseseetceoes Russell. 
CIBC COSI rerio: sar nete can ha toksaewa cea sien ass'eaer Rey. John Edwards ......... Clarence. 
Crm er amides toes seed sslaaewoncee Laithenes Rev. Peter Lindsay, A.B. ...Cumberland. 
Simcoe: 
AC ala diac ered mer teset ocene reevenat rests ancee JAMES Art, sseeadereecaa snes Keenansville. 
Essa, Innisfil and Tossorontio ............ John W. Norris, M.D. ......Cookstown. 
Flos, Matchedash, Medonte, Vespra 
And SurNiGale ase hoster ees tact er staas seca HenryA. Clifford. .... 24... Flos. 
Gwillimbury West and Tecumseth ...Rev. William Fraser ......... Bond Head. 
MOO. ari ch Mire: aieees eeecatensenaasaatas Rev. Jacob Van Linge ...... Mono Mills. 
INOGLAWASAEA aattiecsth tliteet oa ectees seenernne Rev. J. Campbell, A.M....... Nottawasaga, 
Orilliaiand’ Oro \.....creseneesneeebeeacaea sange RSV, JOMM, GLAViescecarcees anes Orilia. 
IPA EATI Ci MIN Vaen, stasas ess gars diesmreseeseaaes ube William) Sim DSOMesereaaee wees Penetanguishine- 
Stormont : 
Cornwall. ccc eee ta casaeteatars Nadab Eastman ...........0.. Moulinette. 
Tea Ve Ae Rahs dasacisnnetiga nt Retcoe riecb cbc anosaaare Rev. Donald Munro ......... Finch. 
Osnabrucksrrerercesatasentseauareses ses Rev. James Charles Quin...Dickinson’s Landg. 
ROXDOPOUPIN te, eres tnt re rca co eaaccnnceee John: Hraseriti ee eietee sees: Athol. 
Victoria: 
Eldon and Mariposa ........sccsccssooeeeees Rev. Gilbert Tweedie......... Manilla. 
E725 opnwctese este aee oot dae eotds alsa bs an aeissin ds Rev. William Briden......... Omemec. 
Bexley, Verulam, Somerville,,& FenelonRev. Charles Brown ......... Fenelon Falls. 
OSU snare iets e cainanvonnacgedgdecins sens IN UACOUPSO tame tiseeseessoeeserss Lindsay. 
Waterloo : 
Dumfries North and Waterloo ......... Robert Brydon.............000- Galt. 
Woolwich and Wellesley ..............0-+ Rey. James Sim) ...!......0400: Hawkesville. 
Walt Oty re uatcare inecctecOreperatiencancsess Rey. Ws Bouvalhyiaeecscccscces Wilmot. 
Wellington: 


North Riding:—-Amaranth, Arthur, 

Garatraxa, Luther, Maryborough, 

Minto, Nichol, Peel and Pilkington..Alex. Dingwall Fordyce...... Fergus. 
South Riding :—-Eramosa, Erin, Guelph 


ALC SE USMC sists eve ways sectton ess soos Rev. Robert Torrance ...... Guelph, 
Welland : 
(Bortiewee eee Be ope ones P. T. Kempson, M.D.......... Fort Erie. 
CLOW LAR ce sacked cacnbsesecenaetondenes Alexander Reid ............... Crowland. 
FT UMPCLStOHO serie staan cscs s ete csece seas W.F. Haney, M.D............. Stonebridge. 
Pelham eercsse steer rans sagarcecescsnsce dsesoce Rev.S. W. Folger............... Fonthill. 
Stamford cence sotrsescsenecsticecases John Roberts... ciccccecswcess Drummondville. 
id Myo 0) 6 Bcc A oaraean ei neRanense CaR Oca H EAE Enon Rev. S. W. Prichard ......... Merrittsville. 
"Wealitles tee insets mes cer sess. eo eneenenneees Sayers S. Hagar ............... Merrittsville. 
Willoughby vee cusscteo me ceroeeasccnscas: Rey. W. M. Christie ......... Chippewa. 
Wentworth : 
Ancaster and Flamborough West...... Richard H. Cradock ......... Dundas. 
BArtOMn. ccsccs hoc -pteccecchecsstiveaceecrses cscs Rev. William McClure ...... Hamilton. 
MBOVOV LY. dis. .coe cat tececgasseeee Rev. John Porteous ......... Kirkwall. 
Binbrook and Saltfleet Rev. George Cheyne ......... l'apleytown. 
Mamborough Hast, 2.0. .ssseaseaeescece sess MATIcrew Hallice casei csscntes Waterdown. 
Gl anifondes an coli 55106 scsdedameadesoreceates Rev. James Hughes ......... Glanford. 
York: 
SE EOUIGO K Oia van act ananiasianesacctensoainerenenaae Rev. H. C. Cooper, B.A....... Etobicoke. 


) 
Georgina and Gwillimbury North...... G. H. Corbett, M.D. ......... Keswick. 
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f Townships. Names, Post Office Address, 
MEWallign Diary Gash,” oh wuacedtbacdacteosscte dike BEOKES J) vechaaealtere rs Sharon. 
PGR GE Mea os te entre cae tn etter Rev..J Adams Wael, ale Nobleton. 
LAT RUANA,, . {aeOe es ceexacisecards Mee Rev. George S. J. Hill ...... Markham. 
SCALDOLOUGTIGUs ek hice ere ee Rev. William Belt, B.A...... Scarborough. 
a ITCREYCH Vin cuestep esc natsay rotons Thomas Pyne, M.D. ......... Newmarket. 
PVAURTAN slydeauitt Oc ee re een Rev. J. G. Armstrong. B.A. Woodbridge, 
IM OPK, occgucte ap akeas Lad saces ae otietie: Rey. Richard Jones ......... Eglinton. 

Cities. Counties, Names, 
Hamilton........ Veo awed vanes Wentworthit er isiatios-.. Theodore A. Ambridge, 
Kingstoi hb wel Mea nncadts Mronbenaic wr weeks sesdees. Charles W. Cooper. 

Londone tupegto ti cesocaces WETOCHESE XD ade hue asealoas Hamilton Hunter. 

LHe Re AS Carleton a meewen cr neate dene Alexander Workman. 

LOLORLO: ae sue nei tioes LOT Ky Ae ee peenge me eee George Anthony Barber, 
Towns, 

PIGUME VIG Ue ess. a. cetincen: IETAS TL SS peewee ene e ts since Rev. Henry D. Powis. 

LYN GUT RODD os nap embnensnaee cost Bran tac cok meet eee Rev. Alex. A. Drummond. (a) 

BrockivillewmMy wr wee cccccse: LiCOCOS . RE coecres Rev. J. Travers Lewis, LL.D. 

Chathant (yan, je te Beentreros. ae: BUR eee acs Thomas Cross, M.D. 

COD OUTLAW netics c.ueatcenes Northumberland. ............ John Beatty, Jr., M.D. 

Coriell ai) MEM Wi clench SLOKATOM A fe eon ds. Charles Pool. 

DUT CaSO Gs PINE aoe’ Wentworth. Weegee. cues Rev. M. Y. Stark. 

Gall GML SUING ssahiotth Winberlootir ie We iie too ncaa Rev. James Strang. 

Grodeniclam rat yc eiasen: EL UPOMI AE Mate Pea axesccns Rey. John Fraser. 

INT ag ara hae WN OAR eo aca. Lin Coliny, Bae Ve Tes sae sates John Rogers. 

OMmensoundee yy ndovesetes GLeyRCS, REE Boo, 

DTS Lau P BS OR ce lesen Ad [Bratitie 234 te eee ee W. H. Oliver. 

Bertha sate att MR Dariarkict saith pile 210. 8: William O. Buell. 
Peterborough ate cc. Peterborough...............0.. John Hdwards. 
Pietorni Mal a eed: edad Prince Mawar Myees,. 20. George Gillespie, M.D. 
FOTT ELOPC  hiccd dle ceseas ceed Dur aig Meebo eke s . : Rev. Jonathan Shortt. 
PLES COLO Gosh... occ seceenentin Grenville pees ee Fulford B. Fielde. 
ATI See oe alle ADENTA OOD Ma iatricls sasrconoaorees Rey. George J. R. Salter, A-B.(a) 
Soa Catharineswe ry. BA COL EES AUIS cidaueene Rev. Robert F. Burns. 
IW IG goes tee) ae eonnu tt QGaTIO NRE ER RE etna Rev. John Gerrie. 

Town Municipalities, 
Amherstburg ...5..:-sssec.: ALISSOXOt aa Ma Seay e ene eee ems John McLeod. 
EB ALVIC toh I, vee ieee, Sim COU Me Se ciiekek Rev. William McFadden. 
CHTEO MW EN ie cree: "Welisiig (ee eas eh ainae 
Grivel ply... POU des eis Wellington: +... 23a anaes Rev. Robert Torrance. (a) 
DU COG ere hee INOPIOLEE Mer eetrmte tate ents Rev. George Bell, A.B. 
Woodstock (00.4 uiciccccectles Oxford aie a. 2a a aR Rev. James Cooper. 

Villages, 

Dey lie ee eee tere oem Waterloo .ccomeeenee John Klein. 
Bowmanville Duran even, eee es Rey. John Climie. 
IBLAMGEOM, os see sa ccs oe PCO och oa Geencan ate Roast iiee Rev. A. T. Holmes, A.M. (a) 
Caledonian dee Meee co.cc TaleenVohhaate Nevo les amy 588 r ceansan eon William McCargow. 
Chippewa og ledvcint ioe ease "Welland "ates: spike cx ccees Rev. W. M. Christie.(a) 
AVIPOTSOL PT iamtaeie ere. colons os ORTOr hy uceete, Mes eet Charles E, Chadwick. 
Mena piivalll ern eect vad ene Grenwille ee. wate venas. 
IN ADSI O iN tiumsccea th osienucee: DONOR ere plea sadascees Rev. W.B. Lauder, A.B. 
Newcastle. istuedhestos: Durhaw fyi sdlenspcaibunneqeeees 


‘Oshawa Rev. Robert H, Thornton.(a) 


Preston Otto Klotz. 
Pps MRIS eines raeikecee ies ed Pervhynu at eee cyan tes Rev. Archibald Lampman. 
Phe tL Girias au Mey Tera I dS Ponteland EY Rev. William Price. 
Niaith’s) Malls) ow ete sls We Noein eel he need nactaieig te Rev: John Bell Worrell.(a) 
Stratford 1 SMe hy wees Ak Per Uh ea ek ean eee Rev. Thomas McPherson,(a) 
SE TOUOL tr ee ee atte RVG lan C.cuweenel te neon eens Rev. William Dickson. 
eiventonl, 12h Mia dcsiecrane. PLASHILLe Staten ere te pda F. J. McGuire. 

LLG 7 haley Slade SRO MNSSE ee LOTT ieee taeet eee eee eens F. W. Atkins. 
RCL SOT NERO) yes cue PISSEXN Te et ett ce ee S. S. Macdonell, M.A. 
BOVE M1a PUR la la! OM Gh sc thes eerie kee mols Rev. 8. B. Gundy. 


(a) Local Superintendents in the Townships. 
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COUNTY MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 


Counties. County Towns, 
BESPATIE est ececdecccetess Brantford .., 
Warleton-cc.c.cseses Ottawa......... 
GLO ee sess cs coceceases St. Thomas... 
TORE €8 Mie ante tear an Sandwich .... 


Frontenac, Lennox, 
and Addington... Kingston ...- 


Greve decenccccsecsae Owensound: 
Haldimand ......... ayuga 

Haltonas 3 Shay.) Milton. isc. 
PEL ASTINGS ercusecsestc es Belleville ..., 
Huron and Bruce,. Goderich....., 
IRE ae netees ses Chatham...... 
Tam btonnt:... Sarnia 


oe eresoee 


Lanark & Renfrew Perth ......... 
Leeds & Grenville Brockville 


(IM COMN ere cece. caer jagara ...... 
Middlesex ............ London ti.z. 
ENOPLOU eet tases see. Simcoe......... 
Northumberland 

and Durham...... Cobourg ...... 
OnbariO ee ccm scsses Whitby ...... 
Oxford Lee Woodstock... 
Perth ccsuserat eres StratforJ...... 
Peterboro and Vic- 

OVA Acces ete econ Peterboro. 


Prescott & Russell L’Original 
Prince Edward...... Picton 
MIMCOOH: corcs seen sacs: i 
Stormont, Dundas, 

and Glengarry... Cornwall 


seeececee 


eoeeee 


.. BE. Whitmarsh J. L. 


Wardens, Treasurers, 
D. Anderson ... Rev. H. Biggar... 
We elEmcOrue seer D. O’Connor...... 
R. Johnson...... Henry Black...... 


Theo. Malott... 


D. Roblin ...... 
W. K. Flesher. 


Pee ceneee 


N.S. Appleby. 
John Holmes... 
James Smith... 
John Fisher ... 
Alex. Moffatt... 


George Bullock . 


W. Ferguson 
EaiLe Panis 
‘AJP. Farrell...... 
George Brown. 
F. McAnnany.... 
George Brown ... 
Alex. Charteris.. 
Plex Viltte lhe ses 
William Fraser... 
Schofield... 
John G. Currie D. McDougal...... 
Robert Craik... W. W. Street .... 
S. McCall H. Groff 


eoeeee Bhe AALULL cessevessece 


R. M. Boucher A. A. Burnham... 


J.H.Thompson W. Paxton, Jr... 
John Barwick. J. Kintrea ......... 
Alex. Hamilton A. McGregor...... 
W. Cottingham W. Sheridan 
A. McBean...... 
A. Greely 

John Craig 


seeree 


J. W. Marston ... 
R. J. Chapman... 
Edmund Lally... 


D.A.McDonald R. McDonald 
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Clerks, 


John Cameron. 
C. H. Pinhey. 
W. McKay. 

J. H.Wilkinson 


G. H. Detilor, 
G. J. Gale. 
FP. Stevenson. 


... EF. Hamburgh. 


Thomas Wells. 
D. H. Ritchie. 


. Wm. Cosgrave. 


Alex. Scott. 
W.R.F.Berford 
James Jessup. 
J. A. Woodruff 
Wilson Mills. 
J. Ermatinger. 


Morgan Jellett. 
H.J. Macdonell 
Rev. W. Landon 
S. Campbell. 


W. Sheridan. 
Peter O’Brien. 
N. Ballard. 

R. B. Bernard. 


D. B. Heenan. 


WaterloOr cs anscs (Berlin, Wee, Isaac Clemens. C. Stanton......... W. Davidson. 
Welland ..s5:6650: Merrittsville. Jas. Cummings A. Thompson .... D. D’Everardo. 
Wellington ......... Guelph ....... OS Avani sae W.- Hewat ........ A. D. Ferrier. 
Wentworth ......... Hamilton .... John Heslop... J. Kirkpatrick... C. O. Counsell. 
York and Peel...... Toronto ...... J. Hartman..,, J. 8S. Howard.... J. Elliot. 


LOWER CANADA. 


The system of Education in Lower Canada has been in operation several 
years. It includes Elementary, Model, and Superior Schools, and differs in 
several respects from that of Upper Canada, owing to the peculiar char- 
acter of its population. The Chief Superintendent, as the executive officer 
of the system, decides questions of law, distributes the School grant, and 
administers the system, aided by Inspectors, appointed by the Governor, 
on his recommendation. Universities, Colleges and other educational 
institutions receiving public aid report annually to the department and 
receive their share of the education fund according to its distribution. In 
superior education, Lower Canada has enjoyed a fair reputation, and its 
system of elementary education is now becoming more generally dif- 
used, and more liberally supported. Under the administration of its 
energetic and enthusiastic Chief Superintendent, the Hon. P. J. 0. 
Chauveau, measures are being adopted to develope an educational spirit 
among the people by the circulation of a Journal de ? Instruction Pub- 
lique, and to raise the standard of teaching by the establishment of 
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Normal Schools. Owing to the differences in religion and language, it 
has been considered necessary to provide three Normal Schools instead 
of one, as in Upper Canada. 


Education Department. 


Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, Chief Superintendent of Education. 

Louis Giard, Secretary of Department. 

Joseph Lenoir, Clerk of French Correspondence, Assistant Editor of the 
Journal de ? Instruction Publique, and Librarian. 

John Radiger, Clerk of English Correspondence, and Assisstant Editor 
of the Lower Canada Journal of Education. 

Alexandre de Lusignan, Clerk of Accounts and Statistics. 

Jacques Laparre, First Copying Clerk, and Storekeeper 

Jean Baptiste Lenoir, Second Copying Clerk. 

Paul Blouin, Messenger. 

NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 

The Normal and Model Schools were established in the beginning of 
1857, for the training of Teachers in the science of education. The course 
of study embraces religious instruction; methodical reading ; elocution ; 
recitation; Frenchand English Grammar ; Literary Composition ; elements 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; General and Particular History; 
Sacred History ; Histories of England, France and Canada; Arithmetic in 
all its branches; Book Keeping; Algebra; Elements of Geometry, of 
Mensuration, of Astronomy, of Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry, of 
Natural History, of Agriculture and Horticulture; Lineal Drawing and 
Vocal Music. 

The Normal Schools are subject to control of the Chief Superintendent 
of Education. 

Candidates for admission into any of the Normal Schools are required 
to comply with the following: Age, 16 years; 1. To produce a certificate 
of good moral character, signed by the Clergyman under whose charge 
they have last been; 2. To sign an agreement that they will teach in one 
of the schools under the control of the Chief Superintendent, or in some 
college or academy receiving further aid, for at least three consecutive 
years after receiving a diploma. {a) 38, To pass an examination in the 
following subjects: Reading, Writing, Elements of French or English 
Grammar, and of Arithmetic. 

An allowance is made to aid of the payment of each student’s board. 

The sessions of each Normal School commence on the 15th September of 
each year, and end on the 15th July following. 

At the end of the first year’s study, Provincial Certificates or diplomas 


of qualification as Teachers of elementary schools are granted by the 
Chief Superintendent of Education to those students who pass the re- 


— 

(a) In case of non-compliance, the defaulting student must pay the sum of £10, to indemnify the 

Government for the useless expense incurred in preparing him for the duties of a Teacher, and also 
refund all moneys advanced towards payment of board and travelling expences, 
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quired examination and are recommended by the Principal of the Normal 
School in which they have studied. At the end of two years of study, 
Provincial certificates or diplomas as Teachers of Model Schools are granted 
under the same regulations. 


PHabal Pornral School. 


This School is situated in Quebec, and is placed under the direction of 
the Rector and Council of Laval University. It is chiefly designed for 
the Roman Catholics of the Districts of Gaspé, Kamouraska, Quebec, the 
Town of Three Rivers, and that part of the District of Three Rivers lying 
east of the Town. The instruction given in this Normal Schoolis princi- 
pally in the French language, but English is also taught. 

Rey. Edward G. Horan, Principal, Ordinary Professor and Director of 
Male Students’ Boarding House. 

Francois Xavier Toussaint, Ordinary Professor and Master of the Study. 

Joseph Emile de Fenouillet, M. A., Ordinary Professor. 

Felix Emmanuel Juneau, Teacher of Boys’ Model School. 

Andrew Doyle, Associate Professor and Teacher of Boys’ Model School. 

Pierre Louis Morin and Ernest Gagnon, Associate Professors. 


PAcGill Pormal School. 


This Normal School is situated in Montreal, under the direction of the 
Corporation of the University of McGill College. It is designed for the 
Protestant population of Lower Canada. The instruction given in this 
School is principally in the English language, but the French language is 
also taught. 

Jobn William Dawson, M.A., F.G.S., Principal, and Associate Professor. 

William Henry Hicks, and Samson Paul Robins, Ordinary Professors. 

Leon Fronteau, B.A., Asssociate Professor of French. 

James McGregor, and Mary McCracken, Teachers in the Model Schools, 


Jacques Cartier Mormal School. 


This School is also situated in Montreal, and is placed under the imme- 
diate direction of the Chief Superintendent of Education. It is princi- 
pally designed for the Roman Catholics of the Districts of St. Francis, 
Montreal, Ottawa, the Town of Three Rivers, and that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Three Rivers lying west of the Town. The instruction given is 
principally in the French language, but English is also taught. 

Rev. Hospice Verreau, Principal, Ordinary Professor and Director of 
Male Students’ Boarding House. 

Leopold Devismes, Ordinary Professor and Usher. 

Dominique Boudrias, Teacher of Boys’ Model School. 

Patrick Delaney, Associate Professor, Master of the Study, and Teacher 
of Boys’ Model School. 

J. B. Labelle, Associate Professor of Music. 
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COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
The Colleges and Academies of Lower Canada are, in many respects, 


equivalent to the Grammar Schools of Upper Canada. 


The following, and 


two of the Universities of Lower Canada, receive the Government aid 


from the Department : 


Hid ace iy Colleges. 
County. 
L’Assomp tion aaah da L’Assomption. 


McGill High School. Montreal City. 


INI COLEEM athesciencouans? Nicolet. 
Quebec High School. Quebec. 
StsiAmne fesse sueteseles Kamouraska. 
St.Francis Richmond Richmoud, 


St. Hyacinthe.......... St. Hyacinthe. 
St.Marie de Montreal Montreal City. 


St. DMErS@. cccccevee ete Terrebonne. 


Oommercial Colleges. 


CHAM aes seertaserees Chambly. 
OUMELUCM orceaccsc cece Joliette. 
PACE CH es asces Pacaeses Argenteuil. 
GAV ALE scssceuosan ect ee Laval. 
Mascouche............++. L’Assomption. 
MASSON) Jak sts ensomehaasne Terrebonne. 
Notre Dame de Levi. Lévi. 
Rafer RU OD ics Supnanbesmendsoc Vaudreuil. 
St. Germain de Ri- 

TMOUSKIs psuecseecotnaree Rimouski. 


Ste. Mariede Beauce. Beauce. 
Ste.MariedeMonnoir Rouville, 


St. Michele tis Bellechasse. 
Sherbrooke..........0..- Verchéres. 
ViATECLIMICS sucuememasecesels Verchéres. 
Vercheres............0068 Vercheéres. 


Boys’ and Mixed Academies. 
Aylmer (Protestant). Ottawa. 


Aylmer (Catholic).... Ottawa. 
FANIOISING Seep ecaminscesos Levi 

Bonin, Argenteuil .. Dic eteu 
Baie du Febvre......... Yamaska. 
IBATMSEO et rnciis cect os Stanstead. 
IB GrOlveR ie cece cesearecss Berthier. 
Buckingham............ Ottawa. 

IBC LOS Leo urnenui eh susessee Vercheéres. 
CapiSanté isasts. ace Portneuf. 
Charleston..isicc secs Stanstead. 
Clarenceville............ Missisquoi. 
OGatiCook reese ce sare Stanstead. 
OlareniGdoms.shescacces Pontiac. 
Cassville: sie iee:: Stanstead. 
Womphon seas eraenes Compton. 
WGOKSICE Ms rersrscsccrn: Compton. 
Wan ville sees Richmond. 
Dudswelll seic.cs. esse Wolfe. 

AB yveglethotl a Ne epncerne acer Missisquoi. 
Durham No. 1.......... Drummond. 


Farnham (Catholic).. Missisquoi, 
Farnham(Protestant) Missisquoi. 


Frelighsburg’........... Missisquoi. 
CLAM OV cance pecenesnesesate Shefford. 
Georgeville.......,....... Stanstead. 
enti ye Lees. Nicolet. 
Huntingdon............. Huntingdon. 
NO WLUOM a... ceensenees Brome. 
Kamouraska............ Kamouraska. 


Ha ALTL Ome iesreaseeetcn's Laprairie. 


Name, County. 
Lotbiniére ........ tesavee LOtbiniére. 
MONSUCUI creesscsercanes Chambly. 

Wi Wslet.).. Bsa. bs eenees Islet 
IMIOTA ATOR EST NT ccontsde yet Montmagny. 
Montreal (Acad. com, 

Cath)...... 8 suse, Sotecs Montreal City. 
AVE SSISQUOleeeaeaaneer es. Missisquoi. + 
Pointe aux Trembles. Hochelaga. 

Phi lipsbure jx cee. Missisquoi. 
NS GenCore tee cumee Kamouraska, 
St. Clément de Beau- 

MALHOISte eetreeteen eee Beauharnois. 
St. Cyprien............... Napierville. 

St. Hustache............ Two Mountains. 
Ste. Foye(Catholic)... Quebec. 


Ste. Foye(Protestant) Quebec. 


St. Grégoire........2.-.. Nicolet. 
1 St. Jean Dorchester, 

(Gatinolic)ieessseer St. Jean. 

St. Jean Dorchester, 

(Protestant) ......... St. Jean. 
St. Jean, Isle d’Or- 

JG avis piece cae ce cartas Moutmorenci. 
St. Laurent Jsacques Cartier. 
Ste. Marthe Vaudreuil. 
Sherbrooke....... eeeacen Sherbrooke. 
Sorel (Catholic)........ Richelieu. 

Sorel (Protestant)... . Richelieu. 
Stanbrvidge...c...ccee. +6 ". Missisquoi. 
PheirOnd wees tec Shefford. 
Suttomsay-eoee cee Brome. 

Stanstead ns ise. Stanstead, 

St. Timothée .......... Beauharnois Town 


Three Rivers (Cath).. Three Rivers. 

Three Rivers (Prot).. Three Rivers. 
WaAUAKeNIL ee eters Vaudreuil. 

Yamachiche...........0. St. Maurice. 


Female Academies. 


Baie Sta baulye nsec. Charlevoix. 
Belceil Verchéres. 
Boucherville Chambly. 

Cap Santé Portneuf. 
Chain blyccaceccaeveusceaes Chambly. 
Chateauguay....cc.e00 Chateauguay,. 
Cowansville...........00 Missisquoi. 
Kamouraska.. fductt ace eee Kamouraska. 
a prairiest Pievsactiesce Laprairie. 
L’?Assomption....... .... L’Assomption. 
Les Cedres.....csccrcceee Soulanges. 
else bees esa oueaese L’Islet. 
Longueuil ........c.c0008 Chambly. 
Longe Point...... Pre pA OOn IRS. 
Nicoleblcecc.es . Nicolet. 

Pointe Claire.........+ . Jacques Cartier. 
RUMOUSKescerccnteeeeere Rimouski. 


Ste. Anne Lapérade.. Champlain. 
St. Ambroise de Kil- 


Gare eee eamecrtets ' Soliette. 
Shei. Ase Richelieu. 
St. Bernard....... swe Dorchester. 


LOWER 
Name, County. 

Ste Cesare sel iesceese Rouville. 
St. Croix, Lotbiniére. Lotbiniére. 
St.Charles, Industrie Joliette. 
St. Clément de Beau- 

harnois...... Jaden Beauharnois, 
PU LIOMIS:.. chev rcar anne Richelieu. 
Ste. Elizabeth.......... Joliette. 
St. Hustache............ Two Mountains. 
Ste. Famille............. Montmorenci. 
St. Grégoire ............. Nicolet. 
Ste Geneviéve......... Champlain. 
Ste biilairec-cee, oes Rouville. 
Shit, 12 AP hGRE IS) Sronccee Bagot: 
St. Hyacinthe, Sis- 

ters of Charity...... St. Hyacinthe, 
St. Hyacinthe, Con- 

OREN OLCOM Mirae tenes St. Hyacinthe. 


St. Jean. 
Montcalm. 


St. Jean Dorchester.. 
St. Jacqes L’Achigan. 
St. Joseph de la 

Pointe Lévi........... 
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Name, County, 

Stine Rene acetaceee L’Assomption: 

Sto laurent ie....sse Jacques Cartier. 


St.Marie de Monnoir. Rouville. 
Ste. Marie de Beauce. Beauce. 
St. Michel de Relle- 


GHASSE: fie ste seen Bellechasse. 
St. Paul de Findus: 
EPICA creeercienes ee Joliette. 
SOrelwe eee cecte shares Richelieu. 
Ste. Scholastique...... Two Mountains. 
Ste. Thérése.t......... Terrebonne. 
St. Timothée........... Beauharnois. 
St. Thomas, Mont- 
UO eee eeeceeee Montmagny. 
St. Thomas de Pierre- 

Vill@ae tae waterone Yamaska. 
Terrebonne’. 2. ..cssease. Terrebonne. 
Vareniiesee scree Verehéres. 
Yamachiche............. St. Maurice. 
VOUViLe as een conecate Two Mountains. 


Enspectars 


Counties, 


of Comms Schools. 


Inspectors, Post Offices, 


Bagot, Rouville, and parts of St. yacinthe 


tite Lisea-Villo. .. skvaweadlodsmenagret Foxes Miceses AgP sl Consipnysessssey es. St. Cesaire. 
Bagot, Drummond and Arthabaska (parts of)G. A. Bourgeois ............... St. Gregoire. 
Beauce, Dorchester Levi, and Lotbinitre ...P. FP. Béland...........00000.00.. St. Antoine. 
Beauharnois, Laprairie, Napierville, and 

parts of Chat SauBORY ANC Sb. DOUM we ysceses USS UAC TOD sear garnssmoee toe Laprairie. 
Bellechasse, L’Islet and Montmagny ......... Jie Grépanlt ws teen. eee eee St. Vallier. 
Berthier, L’Assomption, Joiliette and Mont- 

Gea) TITS dis eae oot chats oloeateean ee Saas Nee WOrValee ee core sere L’Assomption. 
Bonaventure and, Gaspe.ciccdsscvenacesosencaeewme'aen Joseph Meagher ............ Carleton, 
Brome, Missisquoi, Shefford, and part of i 

Iberville tech Pe Water awscles cadadtlooe paeeat es Rotus Parmelee............... Waterloo. 
Chambly, Richelieu, Verchéres, and parts of 

St. John and St. Hyacinthe.:................08. J, N. A. Archambault........ Varennes. 
Champlain, Maskinongé and St. Maurice ...Petrus Hubert ............... Yamachiche. 
Charlevoix and part of Saguenay ............... OCS CUOMO aarnereecstedotesties 
OHICOMHIIN I EHO vss seigud cde tas tltatadedonbheete [sidoreWOriii ey uiysisek.. Chicoutimi. 
Compton, Richmond, Stanstead, Wolfe, and 

parts of Drummond and Ar thabaska......... MS OMG pecs ronectenedsesees 
GASES DATIGOLL ones tecture stats canine. dees ateee! J. Lespérance ......cs0ccceeeees 
Hochelaga, Jacques Cartier, Soulanges, Vau- 

dreuil and City of Montreal (Catholic)...... By XVialadeacaroaictces ... Montreal. 
Huntingdon, and parts of Argenteuil and 

Chateauguay, and City of Montreal (Pro- 

TESTATIL) ME mstecae sens oetns nisene es Monk Menta sds TOWNE BrUeels. were eee ones Montreal. 
Kamouraska, Rimouski and Temiscouata ...G. Tanguay ............:00.c08. St. Gervais. 
Laval, Terrebonne, Two Mountains and part 

of Ar EN LCUL Mek te strarcnogdrernmeccoeee okt cnet Co Germaine. ckcvtesseued coe 
Magagien Islands’ Gasperc.secsteate reenact sues Ao dBi MG etmivoloe ITE 
Megantic, and parts of Brome & Dor eae OhmcE UM ews A a acdersseeet Leeds 
Montmorency, Portneuf, Quebec and City of 

@Muehec) (Cavholic) Re ewateccascatedcrstetseeces «3 PMS Bar diyarescctcos erviesce Quebec. 
Nicolet and: Yamaskaisacte «cereus. cecencetes seaee. «3 Be Maurault s22ictiaa Gentilly. 
Oitawa angdsPontlacs...craee te maton aene: Dad ROME era ack stents Aylmer. 
Quebec City (Protestant) ..........c:cssceesssoneoes Rev. B. G,Plees eisiscssssdee Quebec. 
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he Gintversittes. 


UPPER CANADA. 


Ghe University of Coronto, 


The University of Toronto was established by Royal Charter, bearing 
date the 15th of March, 1827, in the seventh year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George IV., under the title of ‘‘ King’s College.” The 
following year, 3rd January, 1828, it was endowed, by Patent, with a grant 
of the lands which had been set apart for that purpose by the Crown, in 
1798, at the request of the Parliament of Upper Canada. In 1843, the 
arrangements having been completed for opening the University, the 
formal inauguration of the Institution, and first admission of students, 
took place on the 8th of June in that year, and its first Convocation 
on the 14th December, 1844. 

Various acts relating to the University have been passed by the Pro- 
vincial Parliaments. In 1820, during the fifth session of the seventh 
Parliament of Upper Canada, an Act was passed (60 George III. cap. 2) 
for increasing the Parliamentary representation, which provided—* That 
whenever an University shall be organized, and in operation as a seminary 
of learning, in this Province, and in conformity with the rules and statutes 
of similar institutions in Great Britain, it shall and may be lawful for the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, or person administering the government 
of the Province for the time being, to declare by proclamation the tract of 
land appendant to such University, and whereupon the same is situated, to 
be a town or township, by such name as to him shall seem meet, and that 
such town or township so constituted shall be represented by one member: 
Provided always, that no person shall be permitted to vote at any such 
election for a member to represent the said University in Parliament, who, 
besides the qualification now by law required, shall not also be entitled to 
vote in the Convocation of the said University.”(a) The original charter 
being restrictive in its character, modifications were sought for; and, in 
1837, the Legislature of Upper Canada amended its provisions by the Act 
7 William IV. cap. 16. This Act not being considered sufficiently satis- 


(a) This provision of the law was never acted upon, 
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factory, further modifications were proposed; and, in 1849, the Parliament 
of Canada, in further compliance with the invitation which had been given 
by his late Majesty King William IV.,—‘ to consider in what manner the 
University could be best constituted for the advantage of the whole 
society,’—passed the Act 12 Victoria, cap. 82, abolishing the remaining 
restrictions of the Charter, and continuing the University, with enlarged 
powers of Convocation, under the title of The University of Toronto. By 
this Act, the Convocation of the University was declared, as in the original 
Charter, to be composed of all persons admitted to the'degree of Master 
of Arts, and any degree in Law or Medicine;(a) and was invested with 
the power of electing the Chancellor, Pro- Vice-Chancellor, and a Member 
of the Caput of the University,—in addition to its original power of con. 
ferring degrees in the several Arts and Faculties. In 1853, Parliament 
passed another Act (16 Victoria, cap. 89), “separating the functions of 
the University from those assigned to it as a College,” and abolishing 
the Professorships of Law and Medicine, and the rights and privileges 
of the Convocation, which had been guaranteed in the original charter, 
and continued and enlarged by the Act of 1849.(0) Under this present 
Act, the University of Toronto is modelled atter the University uf London, 
and is governed by a Senate appointed by the Crown. Its functions con- 
sist in prescribing courses of study in the Faculties of Law, Medicine, and 
Arts, and such other branches of knowledge as may be determined ; ap- 
pointing Examiners for ascertaining the proficiency of persons desirous of 
literary distinction in the appointed subjects of study; and conferring the 
appropriate Academical Degrees and Honors upon such as attain the 
required proficiency, and comply with the prescribed regulations. 

The officers of the Senate are, a Chancellor, appointed by the Crown, 
and a Vice-Chancellor, elected by the Senate from amongst its members. 
There are no Professorships in the University, but the following Exami- 
ners, appointed annually by the Senate:—Two in Law, eleven in Medi- 
cine, and eighteen in Arts. who hold examinations at such times in each 
year as the Senate may appoint. In addition to Academical Degrees in 
the various Faculties, the rewards for proficiency are: Diplomas, Scho- 
larships (conferring a yearly stipend and free tuition in University 
College), Prizes, and Certificates of Honor. 


No fees are charged by this University for Matriculation, Examination, 
Degree, or Diploma. 


(a) Degrees in Divinity were also included in the original Charter, but the chair was abolished by 
this Act. 
(b) It is hoped that the powers of Convocation will soon be restored, and that we shall yet witness 


in our own University, scenes similar to those in the Universities of the fatherland, in conferring 
honorary degrees upon distinguished men, 
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1854. 


1856. 
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Visitor, 
His Excellency Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart. M.A., Governor 
General of British North America, 


Chanecllor. 
Hon. Robert Easton Burns, Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Vice-Chancellor, 


. John Langton, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab. 


HAembers of the Senate. 


. Rev. John MeCaul, LL.D., President of University College. 

. Hon. Adam Fergusson, M.L.C. 

. Hon, Joseph Curran Morrison, Q.C., M.P.P. 

. David Christie, M.P.P. 

. Sir William Edmond Logan, Knt., D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.G.S. 

8. James J. Hayes, M.D. 

. Rey. John Taylor, M.D. 

. Rev. Adam Lillie, D.D. 

. Hon. Christopher Widmer, M.D., M.L.C., President of Medical Board. 
53. Hon. Robert Baldwin, C.B., Treasurer of the Law Society. 

53. Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Education. 
. The Principal of Queen’s College for the time being. 

. Rey. Samuel S. Nelles, M.A., Principal of Victoria College. 

. Very Rev. Angus McDonell, President of Regiopolis College. 

. Rev. Michael Willis, D.D,, Primarius Professor in Knox’s College. 
. The Principal of Upper Canada College for the time being. 

. Rev. J. Tabaret, Superior of Bytown College. 

. Michael Barrett, M.D., President of Tcronto School of Medicine 
7. Henry H. Croft, D.C.L., F.C.8. 

. John B. Cherriman, M.A. 

. Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

. Rey. John Jennings. 

. Hon. James Patton, 8.C.L., M.L.C. 

. Oliver Mowat, Q.C. 

. Patrick Freeland, Registrar. 


Bursar’s Department—Aniversity and Colleges at Toronto, 


. David Buchan, Bursar. 

. Alan Cameron, Cashier or Chief Clerk. 
. M. Drummond, Book-keeper. 

. James Nation, Assistant Clerk. 

. William Morrow, Messenger. 
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rapuates. 


Those who obtained University Honors at the Degree Examniation, are indicated 
by the numeral within brackets,—which also indicates the class in which the 


Honors were obtained. 


Alma, E. J., B.A. (1) 1852. 

Adams, G., B.A. 1853. 

Armour,J.D., sch.1847 ;B.A.(1)1850. 

Baldwin, Rev.E.,B.A.1846;M.A.1849. 

Barber, G. A., sch. 1847; B.A. 1850. 

Barrett, M., B.A. 1849; M.A. 1852. 

Barron, F.W., B.A. 1844. M.A.1845. 

Bayly, R., sch. 1850; B.A. (1) 1853. 

Beadle, D. W., B.A. of Yale Coll., 
ad eun, 1845. 

Beaumont, W., M.D. hon. 1850. 

Bethune, N., B.A. 1845. 

Betiridge, W., B.A. 1853. 

Blake, D. E., sch. 1850; B.A.(1)1853. 

Blake, Hon. W. H., B.A. of Trin. 
Coll. Dub., ad eur. 1844. 

Boulton, H.J., B.A. (1) 1845; B.C.L. 
(2) 1847. 

Boulton, J., B.A. (1) 1848. 

Boulton, J. F., B.A. 1853. 

Bovell, J., M.D. of Glasgow, ad eun. 
1848. 

Bowlby, W. H., sch.1853; B.A.1856. 

Boyd, J., B.A. (1) 1847; M.A.1850; 
B.C.L. 1853. 

Boyd, Wr., M.D. 1853. 

Boyd, W. T., B.A. 1852; M.A. 1856. 

Boys, H., M.D. of St. Andrews, ud 
eun, 1844. 

Brown, J., sch.1850; B.A. (1) 1853; 
M.A. 1856. 

Bull, S. J., B.A. 1852. 

Cambie, Cv, B.Ai,) of Trin»; Coll. 
Dub., ad eun, 1856; M.A. 1856. 

Cattanach, A., B.A. (1) 1855. 

Chewett, W. C., M.D. 1851. 

Clark, A. M., sch. 1848; B.A. (1) 
1851; M.A. 1854. 

Clarke, J. P., Mus. Bac. 1846; Mus. 
Doc. 1856. 

Craigie, W., B.A. (1) 1847. 

Croft, H. H., D.C.L. hon. 1850. 

Crombie, E.,sch.1849; B.A.(1) 1854. 


Crombie, M. M., sch.1852; B.A. (1) | 


1855, 
Crooks, A., sch. 1848; B.A. (1) 1859; 
M.A. 1853; B.C.L.(1) 1851. 
‘Crookshank, G., B.A.(2) 1845; M.A. 
1848; B.C. L.(2)1847; D.C.L.1852, 
Dack, T.B., B.A. 1849. 


Desmond, H., M.D. 1853. 

Dixon, Rev. A., B.A. 1847. 

Draper, W.G., B.A. (3) 1845; M.A. 
1850. 

Eastwood, C.S., M.D. 1851. 

Eastwood, W. O., B.A. (1) 1849; 
M.D. 1853. 

Eliot, C. F., sch.1848; B.A. (1) 1851. 

English, C.E., sch.1851;B,A.(1)1854. 

Evans, G.M., sch. 1847; B.A..(1)1850. 

Fitzgerald, E.,sch,1848;B.A.(1)1851. 

Freeman, Cl., M.D. 1853. 

Freer, Ct., sch.1848; B,A. (1) 1851. 

Gage, J. L., B.A. 1850. 

Geddes, Rev. J. G.; B.A. 1848. 

Grant, A. J., B.A. (1) 1840. 

Grasett,Rev.E., B.A.1845;M.A.1848. 

Hagerman, J. T., B.A. 1845, 

Hamilton, J., M.D. of Edinb. ad eun. 
1844. 

Helliwell,J.,B. A.(1)1845; M.A.1850, 

Herrick, G., M.D. of Edinb. ad eun, 
1844. 

Hodder, E. M., C.M. 1845. 

Hodgins, T., sch.1855; B.A. (1) 1856. 

Hudspeth,T. A.sch.1847;B.A.(1)1848 

Huggard,J.T.,sch.1849 ;B.A.(1)1852. 

Hume, R., B.A.(1) 1856. 

Hurlburt, H., B.A. 1850. 

Hurlburt, Rev. J., B.A. 1848; B.C.L. 

Jessopp, Rev. H. B., B.A. (1) 1846; 
M.A. 1849. 

Jones, C., B.A. (2) 1853. 

Jones, EB. C., B.A. 1845. 

King, J., M.D. of Edinb, ad eun.1844. 

Kingsmill, J. J., B.A. (1) 1849. 

Kingsmill, N.,sch.1852; B.A.(1)1855. 

Lawrason, W. L., B.A. 1853. 

Lewis, I., B.A. of Yale Coll., ad eun. 
1845; M.A. 1848; B.C.L. (2) 1847. 

Light, R.N., B.A. 1850; M.A. 1854. 

Lightburne, S., B.A. of Trin. Coll, 
Dub., ad eun. 1845; M.A. 1845. 

Lister. B. P., sch.1855; B.A. (2) 1856 

Loring, G. F., B.A. 1849. 

Lundy, Rev. F. J., BC.L. 1847 ; 
D.C.L. 1849. 

Macdonell, S. S., B.A. (1) 1845; 
M.A. 1849; BC.L.(1) 1847. 
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Macgregor, C. J., sch.1851; B.A. (1) 
1854. 
Marling, S. A., sch. 1850; B.A. (1) 
1853; M.A. 1856. 
Marsh, Rev. J. W., B.A. (1) 1848. 
Marsh, Rev...T. W., BA! (1)1847, 
Matheson, ki.,sch.1853; B.A. (1)1856. 
Matheson, T.G., sch.1853; B.A. 1856. 
McKenzie, Rev. J.G.D., B.A.(1)1849. 
McKenzie,M.B.,B.A.1849;M.D.1853. 
McKeown,J.,B.A.(8)1853;M.A.1856 
McLean, T.A., B.A. 1845;M.A.1850. 
McMichael, D., B.A.(1)1847; B.C.L. 
1849, 
McNabb, A., sch.1854; B.A. 1855. 
Meudell, W., sch.1849; B.A. 1852. 
Morris, J. H., B.A.1851; M.A.1854. 
Murray, Rev. R., M.A. hon. 1850. 
Nicol, W. B., M.D. hon. 1850. 
O’Brien, L., M.D. of Edinb., ad eun. 
1845. 
Oille, L.S., sch.1856; B.A. (1) 1853. 
Patton, Hon. J., B.C.L. 1847. 
Peterson, "HN. Ast 1) te5e': 
M.A. 1856. 
Preston, Rev. J. A., B.A. 1851. 
Ramsay, W., B.A. of Trin. Coll. Dub., 
ad eun. 1844; M.A. 1845. 
Richardson, J. H., M.B. 1848; M.D. | 
hon. 1850. 
Roaf, J., B.A. (1) 1845; M.A. 1848; | 
BAGEACLY 1847, 
Robarts, Rev. ‘I. T., B.A. (1) 1851 | 


Robinson, C , B.A. (1) 1846. 
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Ryerson, E. F., B.A. 1848. 

Sanderson, Rev. J. E., sch. 1854 
B.A. (3) 1855. 

Scott, J.. M.D. of Edinb., ad ewn.1850. 

Shaw, J., B.A. 1848. 

Smith, L.W.,B.C.0.1847;D.C.L.1852 

Stanton, J., B.A. 1845. 


e 
z 


Stennett, Rev. W.. B.A. (1) 1845; 


M.A. 1848. 
Stinson, E., B.A.(1)1849;B.C.L.1851 ; 
Tassie, W., B.A. 1855. 


| Taylor, T. W., B.A. of Edinb., ad 


eun.1856; M.A. 1856. 
Thom, J., B.A. 1853. 


| Thomson, J. E., B.A. 1845. 


Trew, N. MeN., B.A. 1853. 
Turpin, J., B.A., of Trin. Coll. Dub. 
ad eun. 1851. 
Tyner, R.J., sch.1848; B.A. (1)1851. 
Unsworth, R., B.A. 1856. 
Vankoughnet, B. J., B.A. of King’s 
Coll, Windsor, N.S., ad eun. 1846. 
Walker, N.O.,sch.1852;B.A.(1)1855. 
Wedd, W., B.A. (1)1845; M.A.1848. 
Wells, R. M., sch.1855; B.A.(1)1853. 
Westropp, R. G., B.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Dub., ad eun. 1849; M.A. 1849. 
Wickson, Rev. A., sch. 1846; B.A. 
(1) 1847; M.A. 1850. 


| Wilkes, F., B.A. of Glasgow, ad eun. 


1850. 


| Winer, W., B.A., 1849; M.D. 1853. 


Woodruff, W., B.A. 
1855; M.D. 1855. 


1852; "iB. 


Anderson, W., 1852. 


Appelbe, R.8., sch.1855. 


Askin, C. J. 8., 1845. 


Baldwin, W. W., 1850. 


Ball, A. T. EL, 1847. 
Ball, R. L., 1852 


Barnhart,C.E.,sch.1854., 


Bates, N., 1856. 
Beard, H. B., 1855. 
Beasley, W., 1846. 
Beaty, J., 1855. 
Beaven, J. F, 1847. 


Benson, T. M., sch.1852. 


Bernard, H., 1856. 
Bernard, R. B., 1856. 
Bethune, J. W., 1846 
Blake, S. H., 1856. 
Boulton, C. K., 1848. 
Boulton, G. D. 1850. 
Bowlby, D., 1849. 


Gimergraduates. 


| Bull, T. H., 1855. 
Burns, A. J., 1853. 
Burns, N., sch. 1853. 


Carbert, J., 1851. 
Carrall, ©. L, 1855. 
Catheart, J. A. 1843. 
Cawthra, H., 1855. 
Checkley, F. L., 1846. 
Checkley, R., 1846. 
Clark, "C., 1847! 
Cosens, C %., 1848. 
Cotter, J. R., 1855. 


Craigie, J., 1849. 
Cronyn, T., 1846. 


| De Grassi, C. P., 1856. 
‘English, L, 1856. 


| Boyd, J. A., sch. 1856. 


Campbell, T. C., 1850. 


Counsell, G.S., sch.1851. 


Crickmore, C. G., 1844, 


Evans, F., 1846. 


‘Fitch, B. F., sch. 1855. 


Francis, W. S., sch.1853. 
Franklin, J., 1848. 
Fraser, J. T., seh. 1855. 
Frazer, D, sch. 1856. 
Freeland, W., sch. 1850. 
Gibson, Rev. J., 1846. 
Gillespie, A. S., 1856. 
Goodman, K., 1852. 
Grier, J. G., sch. 1848, 
Grierson, J. C., 1856. 
Gunne, Rev. J., 1846. 
Harper, W. J., 1855. 
Harrison, R. A., 1855. 
Hill, Rev. G. 8. J., 1846. 
Holeomb,J.H., sch.1855. 
Hume, H. H., 1856. 
Hutton, J., seh. 1847. 
Jamieson, C., 1854, 


Jamieson, G., 1849. 
Jarvis, G.S., sch.1851. 
Jarvis, W. P., 1843. 
Jones, C. B., 1851. 
Kennedy, G., sch. 1853. 
Kerr, W. H. C., sch.1855. 
Kirkpatrick, A., 1852. 
Laidlaw, A. N., 1852. 
Laird, W. P., 1856. 
Lambert, R., 1853. 
Linklater, W., sch.1852. 
Loseombe, C. R., 1844. 
Lyons, W. M., 1848. 
Macaulay, J. J., 1843. 
Marr, G., 1847. 
Marsh, N. F., 1845. 
Maule, A. D., 1843. 
Merritt, J. J., 1845. 
Miller, T., sch. 1852. 
Milroy, W., 1854. 
Mitchell, J., 1855. 


Monsarrat, N., sch.1855. | 


Moore, A. W., 1851. 
Morphy, H. B., 1855. 
Morrison, T., 1852. 
Moss, T., sch. 1854. 
Mulligan,G. K.,sch.1854. 
McBride, J., 1854. 
McCabe, W., sch. 1855. 
McCaughey, J., 1854. 
McClure, W., 1852. 
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| McCool, D. B., 1856. 

| McCutchon,P.McG.1845 
McDermid, P., 18538. 
MeDougal, A., 1845. 
McDougall,J.L.,sch1855 
McGarvin, A., 1854. 
McGregor, J., sch, 1856 
McKenzie, J., sch. 1852. 
MeMicking, J’., 1852. 
McMurchy, A., 1856. 
McNaughton, T.sch.1854 
Nation, J., 1845, 
Oliver, W., sch. 1853. 
O’Brien, R.J. L., 1851. 
O’Hara, R., 1843. 
O’Hara, W., 1843. 
Palmer, G., sch. 1847. 
| Paul, C. D., sch. 1854, 
Pettit, Rev. C. B., 1847. 
Ramsay, R.,, 1856. 

| Rattray, W.J.,sch.1854, 
Rock, W., sch. 1856. 
RossieDiiPs,01855: 
Ross cD Wer lSao. 
Ross, J., sch. 18538. 

| Ryall, I., 1851, 
'Rykert, A. E., sch.1851. 
‘Salmon, J. M., 1845. 

| Sampson,D. A.,sch.1855, 
| Savage, T. H., 1851. 
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Secord, Ct. 1845. 
Scott, A. F., 1855. 
Seott, W. H., 1856. 
Scott, W.8., 1852. 
Sharpe, A., 1853. 
Sinclair, W., 1856. 
Sisson, J., 1856. 
Small, J. T., 1843. 


‘Smith, J. F., 1856. 
| Stanton, W.L., sch.1855. 


Stinson, J. H., 1848. 
Street, Rev. G. C., 1846. 
Sullivan, R., sch, 1855. 
Sullivan, W. B., 1855, 
Tassie, H., sch. 1855. 


| Thompson, H. A., 1845. 
| Thorburn, J., 1851. 


Tisdale, D., 1856. 
Tisdell, F., sch. 1858. 
Vance, J. J., 1845. 
Wadsworth, J., 1856. 


| Walker, C. R., 1844. 
| Walker, S., 1856. 


Waters, D., 1856. 


| Watson, J. H., 1848. 


White, J., sch, 1855. 
Whyte, J., 1852. 
Wilkes, C. R., 1844. 
Wilson, J., 1854, 
Young, F., sch, 1854 


The degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.A. and M.A. There are 
two modes of proceeding to the degree of B.A. 


According to one, the requisites are :—1. Having passed an examina+ 


tion in the subjects prescribed for Candidates for Matriculation ; 2. Being 
of the standing of four years from Matriculation; 3. Having passed in 
each of these years an examination in the subjects prescribed for each 
such year of the course appointed for Undergraduates in the Faculty of 
Arts. 

According to the other mode of proceeding to the degree of B.A., the 
requisites are:—1. Having passed an exaniination in the subjects pre- 
scribed for Students of the standing of two years from Matriculation ; 
2. Being of the standing of two years from Matriculation; 8. oaving 
passed in each of these years an examination in the subjects prescribed for 
each such year of the course appointed for the Undergraduates in the 
Faculty of Arts. 

Candidates for Matriculation, according to the first mode, are required 
to produce satisfactory certificates of good conduct, and of having com- 
pleted the fourteenth year of their age. 

Candidates for Matriculation, according to the second mode, are re- 
quired to produce similar certificates of good conduct, and of having com- 
pleted the sixteenth year of their age. 
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N.B.—Neither residence, nor attendance on lectures, is required as a 
qualification for the degree. 

There are also two modes of proceeding to the degree of M.A. 

According to one, the requisites are :—1. Being of the standing of one 
year from admission to the degree of B.A.; 2. Having passed the ap- 
pointed examination in the subjects prescribed for Candidates for admis- 
sion to the degree of M.A. 

According to the other, the requisites are :—1. Being of the standing 
of three years from admission to the degree of B.A.; 2. Having per- 
formed the exercises prescribed for Candidates for admission to the degree 
of M.A. 


The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty :— 


Greek and Latin Languages. 
Homer, Iliad, B. I. Cesar, de Bello Gallico, Bb. V. & VI. 


Lucian, Vita and Charon. Virgil, Aneid, B. II. 
Translation from English into Latin Prose. 


Additional for Honors and Scholarships: 
Homer, Iliad, B. VI. Horace, Odes, B. I. 
Homer, Odyssey, B. IX. Virgil, Aineid, Bb. I. & III. 
Lucian, Menippus and Timon. 
Translation from English into Latin Verse. 


Mathematics. 
Ordinary rules of Arithmetic. Extraction of Square Root. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. First 4 rules of Algebra. (Colenso’s) 


Euclid, B. 1. (Colenso’s Edition of Simson’s.) 
Additional for Honors and Scholarships: 


Algebra.—Proportion and Progression; Simple and Quadratic Equations. 
wuelid, Bb. II. Ill. and IV. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. (a) 


Mechanies.—Explain the composition and resolution of statical forces 
...-Describe the simple machines—mechanical powers....Define the 
centre of gravity....Give the general laws of motion, and describe the 
chief experiments by which they may be illustrated....State the law of 
the motion of falling bodies. 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics.—Explain the pressure of 
liquids and gases ; its equal diffusion, and variation with the depth.... ~ 
Define specific gravity, and shew how the specific gravity of bodies may 
be ascertained,...Describe and explain the barometer, the siphon, the 
common pump and foreing-pump, and the air-pump. 

Acoustics.—Deseribe the nature of sound. 

Opties.—State the laws of reflection and refraction....Explain the 
formation of images by simple lenses. 

Astronomy.—Motion of the earth round its axis and round the sun; 
with applications of these movements to explain the apparent movement 
of the sun and stars, the length of days, and the change of seasons— 
explanation of eclipses and the moon’s phases. 


Elements of Chemistry. (a) 


Properties of matter, aégregation, crystallization, chemical affinity, defi- 


(a) Only a popular knowledge of these subjects is required, 
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nite equivalents ...Combustion, flame ; nature of ordinary fuel; chief 
results of combustion, 7.e,, the bodies produced... .Heat—natural and 
artificial sources; its effects. Expansion; solids, liquids, gases. Thermo- 
meter—conduction, radiation, capacity, change of form, liquifaction, steam 
....The atmosphere—its general nature and condition ; its component 
parts. Oxygen and nitrogen—their properties. Water and carbonic 
acid—Proportions of these substances in the air....Chlorine and iodine, 
as compared with oxygen ...Water—its general relation to the atmos- 
phere and earth—its natural states and degree of purity. Sea water, 
river water, spriug water, rain water. Pure water—effects of heat and 
cold on it; its compound nature; its elements. ...Hydrogen—its propor- 
tion in water; its chemical and physical properties....Sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and carbon generally... . Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, 
hydrochloric acid—their properties and uses....Alkalies, earths, oxides 
generally....Salts—their nature generally. Sulphates, nitrates, car- 
bontes....Metals generally—iron, copper, lead, tin, zine, gold, silver, 
platinum, mercury....'The chief proximate elements of vegetable and 
animal bodies; their ultimate composition. 


Modern Languages. 
French Grammar, and Translation from French into English, ...English 
Grammar and Composition. 
Additional for Honors and Scholarships : 
English Composition; Rendering of English verse into prose... .Fénélon, 
Dialogues des Morts; Moli¢re, Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
History and Geography. 
Outlines of English History to present time,...Outlines of Roman 
History to death of Nero....Outlines of Grecian History to death of 
Alexander....Outlines of Ancient and Modern Geography. 
Additional for Honors and Scholarships ; 
Egyptian History to deathof Cleopatra....History of Spain and Portugal 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Scholarships. % 


The following Scholarships are offered for competition amongst candi- 
dates for admission :— 

Four of the value of £30 per annum each, in the Greek and Latin 
languages, with History and Geography. 

Four of the value of £30 per annum each, in Mathematics, 

Two of the value of £30 per annum each, ‘in the English and French 
languages, with History and Geography. 

One of the value of £30 per annum, in the Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry. 

Four of the value of £50 per annum each, for general proficiency in the 
subjects for all students, 

Each of these Scholarships is tenable for one year, but the scholars of 
each year are eligible for the Scholarships of the succeeding year. 


- 


Faculty of JAedicine. 
The degrees conferred in this Faculty are M.B. and M.D. The requ 
sites for admission to the degree of M.8. are— 
1. Having passed the Matriculation examination. 
2. Having completed the twenty-first year of his age. 
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3. Having pursued Medical studies for the period of at least four years; 
and having regularly attended lectures in the following branches of Medical 
education for the respective periods hereinafter set forth, viz.:— 


LA TIALOMLY Saisie 5 Gels eye bile etsy eisai alle erm aie athe 2 courses of six months 
Physiology. HAA i ce ese etait ee Ee w/e do do 
Practical Adiatom yes ae acyed erica big ea do do 
Theory and practice of Medicine ........ do do 
Principles and practice of Surgery........ do do 
Midwifery and diseases of Women & Children do do 
Therapeutics and Pharmacology.......... do do 
Chemistiryyrxisi tay. >. «Scere Bae wlealstonts ¢ do do 
AS OGAMLY Gist. vs sFeu WS b whe be a) iy emer ome = tetera 1 course of six months. 
Rractical Chemistry jie ca= eyes > ees do do 
Medical Jurisprudence ........ Lsbeohtnahceopenion do do 


4, Having attended, for at least twelve months, the practice of some 
general Hospital having at least not less than fifty beds ; and having at- 
tended, during six months, clinical lectures on Medicine and Surgery. 

5. Having pursued some part of the prescribed course of studies for the 
period of twelve months, under the direct superintendence of some Medical 
practitioner, and producing a certificate of such study. 

6. Having passed, in this University, an examination in all the subjects 
specified in Article 3 of these regulations, 

N.B.—Certificates of all the requisites (excepting 2 and 6) must be 
deposited with the Registrar, at least fourteen days before the first day of 
the examination appointed for candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine. Candidates will be also required to deposit, at the same time, 
certificates of good conduct. 

The requisite for admission to the degree of M.D., is: having been ad- 
mitted to the degree of M.B. 

The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty :— 


Greek and Latin Languages. 
Ceesar, de Bello Gallico, Bb.V.& VI. 
Virgil, Auneid, B. II. 
Mathematies. 

Ordinary rules of Arithmetic. Extraction of Square Root. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. First 4 rules of Algebra. (Colenso’s.} 

Euclid, B. I. (Colenso’s Edition of Simson’s.) 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
[Same subjects as in the Faculty of Arts, p. 40, under this title. ] 


Homer, Iliad, B. I. 
Lucian, Vita and Charon. 


Elements of Chemistry. 
[Same subjects as in the Faculty of Arts, p. 40, under this title. ] 


Elements of Zoology and Botany. 
Patterson’s Zoology. | Henfrey’s Botany. 
Modern Languages. 
French Grammar, and Translation | English Grammar and Composition. 
from French into English. 
History and Geography. 
Outlines of English History to present time....Outlines of Roman 


History to death of Nero....Outlines of Grecian History to death of 
Alexander,...Outlines of Ancient and Modern Geography. 
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Scholarships. 


The following Scholarships are offered for competition at the Matricula- 
lation examination :—Three of the value of £30 per annum, tenable for 
one year, but the scholars of each year are eligible for the scholarships of 
the succeeding year. 


— 


Faculty of Law. 


The degrees conferred in this Faculty are LL.B. and LL.D. There are 
the following modes of proceeding open to a Candidate for the degree 
of LL.B. :— 

(a) According to this mode (designed for Students who enter upon a four 
years’ course in Arts, and who wish to proceed at the same time in the 
Faculty of Law) the requisites are—1. Being of the standing of five years 
from Matriculation in Law ; 2, Having produced a certificate that he has 
been admitted to the degree of B.A.; 3. Having passed the required ex- 
aminations. 

The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this mode :-- 

Reddie’s Enquiries, Historical and Elementary, in the Science of the 
Law....The three portions of Dumont’s Edition of Bentham’s Morals and 
Legislation, which contain the Principles of Legislation, the Principles 
of a Civil Code, and the Principles of a Criminal Code. 

(6) According to this mode (designed for Students who enter upon a two 
years’ course in Arts, or have graduated in Arts, and wish to proceed to a 
degree in Law) the requisites are—1l. Being of the standing of three years 
from Matriculation in Law; 2. Having produced (at Matriculation in 
Law, or before obtaining the degree of LL.B.) a certificate that he has been 
admitted to the degree of B.A.; 3. Having passed the required examina- 
tions. 

The following are the subjects for Matrieulation in this mode :— 

Stephen on Pleading... .Taylor on Evidence. ...Smith on Contracts. 

(c) According to this mode (designed for Students who intend to proceed 
to a degree in the Faculty of Law only) the requisites are—1. Being of the 
standing of three years from Matriculation in Law ; 2. Having produced 
a satisfactory certificate that he is of the age of twenty-one years; 3. 
Having passed the required examinations. 

The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this mode:— 

Reddie’s Enquiries, Historical and Elementary, in the Science of the 
Law....The three portions of Dumont’s Edition of Bentham’s Morals and 
Legislation, which contain the Principles of Legislation, the Principles of 
a Civil Code, and the Principles of a Criminal Code....Williams on Real 
Property....Watkins’ Elements of Conveyancing. 

The following are the requisites for the degree of LL.D,:— 

1. Having been admitted to the degree of LL.B.; 2. Being of the 
standing of five years from the degree of LL.B. 


Scholarships. 


The following Scholarships are offered for competition :— 

Two of the value of £30 each, amongst candidates for Matriculation 
entering according to mode (a). 

Two of the value of £30 each, amongst candidates for Matriculation 
entered according to mode (6). 

Fack of the Scholarships is tenable for one year, but the Scholars of 
each year are eligible for the Scholarships of the succeeding year. 
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Bepartment of Civil Hngineering. 


The requisites for obtaining the diploma in Civil Engineering are :— 
1. Having passed an examination in the subjects appointed for candidates 
for Matriculation in Civil Engineering ; 2. Being of the standing of two 
years from Matriculation, and having passed in each of these years an 
examination in the subjects prescribed for each such year of the course 
appointed for Studeuts of Civil Engineering. 


The following are the subjects for Matriculation :— 


Mathematics. 

Arithmetic.....Algebra (Colenso’s.)..... Euclid (Colenso’s edition of 
Simson’s ), Bb. I. II. III. and IV. Definitions, B. V. snd B. VI... . The 
nature and use of Logarithms (Colenso’s.)....Plane Trigonometry, as far 
as Solution of Plane Triangles (Colenso’s.) 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
[Same subjects as in the Faculty of Arts, p. 40, under this title. | 


Elements of Chemistry. 
[Same subjects as in the Faculty of Arts, p. 40, under this title. ] 
Elements of Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy. ...Hitcheock’s Geology. ...Buff’s Physics 
of the Earth. 
Modern Languages. 
(Same subjects as in the Faculty of Medicine, p. 42, under this title. ] 


History and Geography. 
[Same subjects as in the Faculty of Medicine, p. 42, under this title. ] 


Drawing. 


Scholarships. 


The following Scholarships are offered for competition :—Three of the 
value of £30 each, and tenable for one year; but the scholars of each 
year are eligible to the scholarships of the succeeding year. 


Bepartment of Agriculture. 


The requisites for obtaining the diploma in Agriculture are:—1, Having 
passed an examination in the subjects prescribed for candidates for Matri- 
culation in Agriculture; 2. Being of the standing of two years from 
Matriculation, and having passed in each of these years an examination 
in the subjects prescribed for each such year of the course appointed for 
students in Agriculture. 


The following are the subjects for Examination :— 


Matriculation. 


English Grammar and Composition....Arithmetic, including Mensura- 
tion....Outlines of English History to the present time....Outlines of 
Roman History to death of Nero,,..Outlines of Grecian History to death 
of Alexander....Outlines of Modern Geography. 


First Year. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy...Elements of Chemistry...Elements 
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of Zoology and Botany (Patterson’s Zoology, Henfrey’s Botany.).... 
Elements of Mineralogy (Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy.),...Elements of 
Geology (Hitchcock’s.).... Elements of Physical Geography (Buff’s 
Physics of the Earth.)....History and Principles of Agriculture (John- 
son’s Elements of Agricultural Ch: mistry and Geology.)....English 
Composition....Orthographical Forms of the English Language... .His- 
tory of the Hnglish Language. 


Second Year. 


Mineralogy (Dana’s System of Mineralogy.)....Geology (De la Beche’s 
Geological Observer.)....Physical Geography (Somerville’s)... . Zoology 
(Carpenter’s Zoology.)....Botany (Gray’s Botanical Text Book ).... 


Surveying, Mapping, and Farm Architecture....Chemistry, as applied to 
Agriculture. ...Histury and Diseases of Farm Animals (Youatt’s Treatises 
on the Horse, Cattle, Sheep, and the Pig.)....Practice of Agriculture, 
including Farm Finance and Accounts (Stephen’s Farmers’ Guide.) 


Scholarships. 


The following Scholarships are offered for competition in this depart- 
ment:—- ; i 

Three amongst candidates for Matriculation. 

Two amongst students of the standing of one year from Matriculation. 

Each of these Scholarships is of the value of £30 per annum, and is 
tenable for one year ; but the scholars of each year are eligible for the 
scholarships of the succeeding year. 

Subjects for JBrise Comvositions. 
For Graduates below the degree of MA. 


Greek Verse—Shakspeare: King John, Act IV. Scene ii., from “ Why 
urgest thou so oft,” to end. (Trag. iamb, trim. acat.) 

Greek Prose—Sallust: Catiline, c. VIII., from “ Atheniensium res 
geste” to “atque moderati habere.”’ 

Latin Verse—“ Peace.” (Alcaics or Sapphics.) 

Latin Prose—‘ On the difference in the National Character of the 
Greeks and Romans, and its influence on their literature.” 

English Verse—‘ The Ruins of Nineveh.” 

English Prose—<'The Grecian, Roman, and British Colonies compared.” 

French Prose—“ The Influence of France on European History.” 

German Prose— The Historical Cities of Germany.” 


For Undergraduates. 


Greek Verse—Shakspeare: Julius Cesar, Act I. Scene ii, from “ What 
means this shouting?” to the end of Brutus’s speech before the re-entrance 
of Ceesar,—omitting from “ He had a fever,” to the end of the speech, and 
from “Write them together,” to “but only one man.” (Trag. iamb. 
trim. acat.) 

Greek Prose—Swift’s Enquiry into the behaviour of the Queen’s last 
Ministry: ‘‘ The Character of Bolingbroke.” 

Latin Verse—* Florence Nightingale at Scutari.” 

Latin Prose—* An Epistle from a Senator at Rome to a friend in the 
Provinces, giving an account of the assassination of Czsar.” 

English Verse—* The Loss of the Pacific.” 

English Prose—“ For Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and flourish 
best in the neighbourhood of each other: nor is there any branch of 
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learning, but may be helped and improved by assistance drawn fro:a other 
Arts.” 


French Prose—Robertson’s View of the State of Europe, Section T. (9) 
German P+ose—Gibbon’. !ecline and Fall of the Roman Empire 


chapter IX., from “ A warlike uation like the Germans,” to “ardent and 
seditious.” 


The compositions are to be sent in, with fictitious signatures, about the 
Ist June, 1857. 


Cae 


Gniversity Library and flusewmn. 


Liprary.—The Library contains a small but valuable collection of works 
in the different departments of science and literature. The number of 
volumes exceeds 7000; and the selection has been made mainly with a 
view to their practical utility, as books of reference. The Library is open 
every day, except Sundays, from ten to three o'clock. 


Museum.—The Museum, which previous to 1853 was on a very limited 
scale, has, since that time, rapidly increased, and already contains enough 
to render it highly interesting and attractive. It affords the means of 
usefully illustrating the lectures on the various departments of Zoology 
and Botany; and at the same time offers inducements and assistance for 
the further study of Natural History, by exhibiting an extensive series of 
objects, and especially of the productions of Canada. Several fine speci- 
mens of animals have lately been added to the collection. The birds 
number about 750, which are arranged, so far as space will admit. Addi- 
tions are being made in the departments of Icthyology, Entomology, and 
Conchology, which will greatly increase the interest of the collection ; and 
several packages of plants have been obtained from England and the 
Southern United States,—especially a fine collection of American mosses, 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF UNIVE&SITY OFFICERS. 
Chancellors. 


1827. Sir Peregrine Maitland, Bart., K.C.B., 

1829. Sir John Colborne, Bart., K.C.B. (now Lord Seaton, G.C.B.) 

1836. Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., K.O.H. 

1838. Sir George Arthur, Bart. K.C.H. 

1840. Rt. Hon. C. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham, G.C.B.) 

1842. Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, Bart., G.C.B., M.A., Ch. Ch. Coll. Oxon, 

1843. Rt. Hon. Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B. (afterwards Lord Metealfe.) 

1846. Rt. Hon. the Karl Cathcart, K.C.B. 

1847. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., M.A., Mert. Coll. 
Oxon. 

1850. Hon. Peter Boyle de Blaquiére, M.L.C. 

1853. Hon. Christopher Widmer, M.D., McGill Coil., M.L.C. 

1853. Hon. William Hume Blake, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dub., Chancellor of 
Upper Canada. 

1856. Hon. Robert Easton Burns, Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
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Vice-Chancellors. 


1827. Hon. and Ven. John Strachan, D.D. (now Lord Bishop of Toronto.) 
1848, Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., Trin. Coll. Dub., M.R.L.A. 
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1853. Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., Trin. Coll. Dub., M.R.1.A. 

1856. John Langton, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab. 


Bro Vice-Chancellors. 


1842, Rev. John McCaul, L.L.D. 1852. W. G. Draper, M.A. 
1850. Larratt W. Smith, B.C.L. 1853. Adam Crooks, B.C.L. 


Universitn College, 
TORONTO. 


On the first establishment of the Provincial University, the functions of 
instruction and of determining the standard of qualifications for University 
honors and degrees, were combined in the one institution, and were so con- 
tinued under the University Act of 1849, With a view of adapting the 
constitution of the University to a system of affiliated Colleges, the Act 
16 Victoria, cap. 89, separated these functions, and established University 

College as a distinct Collegiate institution from the University of Toronto, 
and under the government of a College Counci!, composed of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Professors. By the same Act it is provided, 
that there shall be taught in the said College such sciences, arts, and 
branches of knowledge as the Council may, from time to time, determine, 
and as may be in accordance with the Statutes of the University of Toronto, 
respecting the prescribed subjects for examination. 


Visttor. 
1854. His Excellency Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart., M.A., Mert. Coll. 
Oxon., Governor General of British North America, &c., &e. 


[resident. 
1848.—Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., Trin. Coll. Dub. 


Viecsaresivent, 
( Vacant.) 
Yrofessors, 
1843. Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., Trin. Coll. Dub., Professor of Classical 
Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres. 
1843. Rev. James Beaven, D.D., St. Edm. Hall, Oxon, Professor of 
Metaphysics and Ethics. 
1843. H. H. Croft, D.C.L., Univ. Toronto, Professor of Chemistry and 
Experimental Philosophy. 
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1850. George Buckland, Professor of the Theory and Practice of Agri- 
culture. 

1853. J. B. Cherriman, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Cantab., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. 

1853. Daniel Wilson. LL.D., Univ. St. Andrews, Professor of History 
and English Literature. 

1853. Rev. William Hincks, F.L.S., Professor of Natural History. 

1853. E. J. Chapman, F.C.S., Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. 

1853. James Forneri, LL.D., Univ. Padua, Professor of Modern Languages. 

1855. G. T, Kingston, M.A., Caius Coll. Cantab., Professor of Meteorology, 
and Director of the Magnetic Observatory. 


The above Professors constitute the College Council.(@) 
1845. J. M. Hirschfelder, Lecturer on Oriental Literature. 


1856. Rev. Arthur Wickson, M.A., Univ. Toronto, Classical Tutor. 
1855. Rev. Alexander Lorimer, Librarian. 


Registrar. 


1845. H. Rowsell, Bookseller, Printer, and Stationer. 
1843, Daniel Orris, Bedel and Steward. 


(a) The following sketch of the Professors of University College is by a member of the University : 
“The President, Dr. McCaul, was first of the FirstClass, and Gold Medalist, in Classics, at his degree 
examination in Trinity College, Dublin, and is long known as one of the most distinguished classical 
scholars of that celebrated University, and is also a Member of the Royal Irish Academy. He has 
edited an edition of Longinus ; Herodotus, B.1,; The Satires of Horace; and Selections fram Lucian ; and 
is author of the following :—Remarks on the Classical Course of the University of Dublin; Leetures on 
Homer and Virgil; The Horatian Metres; The Terentian Metres, with a Sketch of Ancient Comedy, and 
The Metres of the Greek Tragedians, Dr.Beaven is a graduate of Oxford. Hehas edited Cicero de 
Finibus Malorum et Bonorum, andis author of works on Natural Theology and the Church Catechism. 
Dr. Croft is 2 Fellow of the Chemical Society, and has obtained a high reputation for his papers on 
Chemistry, and for some discoveries in that science, Mr. Buckland has no Collegiate degree; but is 
an authority on Agriculture, and the active Secretary of the Board of Agriculture for Upper Canada. 
Mr, Cherriman ranked among the highest of the Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, in 1845; obtained 
a fellowship in St. John’s College there; and is known among scientific men for his learned papers on 
subjects in the higher mathematics Dr, Wilson, one of the most energetic of our learned men,—by 
his works, as well as by virtue of his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland,—is a high authority among the archeologists and antiquaries of Great Britain, and lately 
claimed and obtained an equal rank among those of the United States, His works are: Memorials of 
Old Edinburgh, 2 vols.; Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate; and Archeology and Pre-Historic Annals 
of Scotland—which latter is so often quoted in the English reviews. Mr. Hincks has held distinguished 
professorships in educational institutions in England and Ireland, and has contributed papers on 
Botanical subjects to the British Association, of which he was an early member, and to the London 
Linnean Society, of whlch he has been for many years a Fellow.—Mr, Chapman is a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society, and the author of a Description of the Characters of Minerals ; Practical Mineralogy ; 
and a number of other papers. Dr, Forneri is a graduate of an Italian University, and is author of a 
German Grammar, and several poetical and literary pieces, in French, Italian, and Spanish, among 
which are: Remarques sur UItalie; Strenna e Capo d’anno al popolo Italiano; El Heroe del Trocadero ; 
and an English pamphlet, on an educational subject, He is also the designer of a large ‘‘Model of 
Rome,” in alto relievo, 28ft. by 21ft. Mr. Kingston was in the first class in Mathematics, at Cam; 
bridge, in 1846, and lately held the office of Principal of the Nautical School in Quebec, Mr. Hirsch- 
felder is well known asa Hebrew teacher; and Mr, Wickson is well known amongst his fellow- 
graduates of the University, as the Classical Gold Medalist of 1847.” 
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Course of Enstruction, 


First Year.—Greek and Latin Languages, Logic, Ethics, Mathematics, 
History and English Literature, Natural History, Mineralogy and Geology, 
Modern Languages, and Hebrew. 

Second Year—Greek and Latin Languages, Rhetoric, Metaphysics and 
Ethics, Chemistry, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, History and 
English Literature, Modern Languages, and Hebrew. 

Third Year—Greek and Latin Languages, Metaphysics and Wthics, 
Applied Chemistry, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, History and 
English Literature, Natural History, Modern Languages, and Oriental 
Languages. 

Fourth Year.—Greek and Latin Languages, Metaphysics and Ethics, 
Practical Chemistry. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, History and 
English Literature, Mineralogy and Geology, Modern Languages, and 
Oriental Languages. 

Courses of lectures in Agriculture and Meteorology are also given. 


Bequlations, 


StupENnts.—There are four classes of Students admissible to the 
College. 1. Undergraduates: Those who have passed the Matricula- 
tion examination in any University in Her Majesty’s @ominions; 2. Matri- 
culants: Those who desire to qualify themselves for passing an examina- 
tion in the subjects appointed by the University of Toronto, for students 
of the standing of two years from Matriculation ; 3. Students: Those who 
desire to attend, during an academic year or term, more than one course 
of lectures ; and, 4. Occasional Students; Those who desire to attend 
but one course of lectures. 

Candidates for admission as Undergraduates, are required to produce 
certificates of good conduct, and of having passed the Matriculation ex- 
amination. 

Candidates for admission as Matriculants, are required to produce cer- 
tificates of good conduct, and of having completed the fourteenth year of 
their age; and, in addition, to satisfy the Professors, on examination, that 
they have the requisite qualifications for entering on the course of study 
which they purpose pursuing. 

Candidates for admission as Students or Occasional Students, are not 
required to produce any certificates, or to pass any examination. 

Undergraduates and Matriculants are required, during their attend- 
ance on lectures, to reside in licensed boarding-houses, or in such other 
houses as have been selected by their parents or guardians, and approved 
by the President of the College. 

Trerms.—The academic year consists of two terms. The first extending 
from October lst to December 20th; and the second from January 7th to 
May 18th. 

EXAMINATIONS.—An examination is held at the end of each term, in 
the subjects of lectures during that term. Prizes of books are given 
for proficiency in each department, as evinced at the two examinations. 
Separate prizes are offered for competition amongst Undergraduates and 
amongst Occasional Students. 

D 
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Rertigious Know.reper.—Lecture rooms are provided, and suitable 
hours will be set apart for the religious instruction of the students, by 
the ininisters of their respective denominations. 


Ture University Lisrary AND Museum are under the joiut control of 
the Senate of the University of Toronto, and of the Council of University 
College, and are open to all students. 


Apparatus ILLUSTRATIVE OF NaturaL Partosopuy,—The number 
of instruments, d&vec., is about 180. Of these, 30 are illustrative of Statics, 
14 of Dynamics; 50 of Hydrostatics, 10 of Acoustics, 13 of Heat, 20 
of Optics, 16 of Physical Optics, and 16 of Geodesy and Astronomy. 


Apparatus ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL PHySICS.— 
The number of chemical products is about 1,200; and of minerals used 
in the Arts, &c., about 400. This collection includes also a large number 
of instruments illustrative of Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, 
Maencto-Electricity, Thermo-Electricity, Heat, Light, &c.; Technology 
and Metallurgy. 

Frrs.—No fees are charged to Undergraduates or Matriculants. 


Occasional Students, for one course of lectures of six or five in each week, 
£1 5s.; course of four or three in each week, 15s.; course of two or one 
in each week, lus. Students, for three courses of lectures, £2 10s.; for 
any number of courses above three, £4. 


@he Magnetical ands Meteorological Observatory, 
TORONTO. 


The establishment of the British Colonial Observatories originated from 
a report to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, by Major 
(now General) Sabine, on the state and progress of researches regarding the 
geographical distribution of the magnetic forces on the surface of the Globe. 
The report, presented in 1837, was taken into consideration at the meeting of 
the association at Newcastle in 1838, and a memorial founded on it was ad- 
dressed to the British Government by a committee of the association, consist- 
ing of Sir John Herschell, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Peacock and Professor Lloyd. In 
their memorial the committee recommended that anaval expedition should be 
dispatched for conducting a magnetic survey of the higher southern latitudes, 
and at the same time called the attention of Her Majesty’s ministers to the 
expediency of extending the researches to be accomplished by fixed obser- 
vations to certain stations of prominent interest within the limits of the 
British Colonial Possessions. The stations named were Canada and Van 
Diemen’s Land, as approximate to the points of greatest intensity of the 
magnetic force in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres; St. Helena, as 
approximate to the point of least intensity on the globe; and the Cape of 
Good Hope, as a station where the secular changes of the magnetic elements 
presented features of peculiar interest. It was also suggested that the 
observations at the stations should include meteorological as well as magnetic 
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phenomena. The Royal Society having also given their concurrent support 
to the application of the British Association ; these joint recomendations were 
acceded to by Her Majesty’s government, and immediate steps taken for 
carrying them into effect. 


With the approbation of Sir Hussey Vivian, then Master General of the 
Ordnance, and at the recommendation of the committee, it was determined 
that the fixed observatories should be placed under the management of the 
Ordnance Department, and that the service should be performed exclusively 
by the officers and soldiers of the Royal Artillery. The officers selected were 
Lieut. F Eardley Wilmot for the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. (now Lt.-Col.) 
Lefroy for St. Helena, and Lieut. Riddell for Canada. The detachments for 
the several stations left England in the autumn of 1839. On arrival in Can- 
ada, Lieut. Riddell having examined the different localities which were sug- 
gested as convenient sites, finally gave the preference to Toronto, where two 
and a half acres of ground were granted by the Provincial University, 
with the sole eondition that the buildings to be erected should not be appro- 
priated to any other purpose than tbat of an observatory, and should revert 
to the University when the observatory should be discontinued. The build- 
ing was commenced in the spring of 1840 and completed in September of 
the same year; the observations prior to the latter date having been carried 
on in a room at the barracks. The observatory occupied the same site as 
the present one, which is situated in latitude 43°39’ 25" N. and longitude 
5h 17m 33s W., and at a height above Lake Ontario of about 108 feet. The 
personal establishment consisted at the commencement, of its director, Lieut. 
Riddell, with three non-commissioned officers and two gunners selected by 
himself. The non-commissioned officers so selected were Corporal. (after- 
wards Sergeant) James Johnston, (now assistant secretary to the Canadian 
Institute), Bombardier (afterwards Sergeant) James Walker, and Acting 
Bombardier (afterwards Sergeant) Thomas Menzies (observers in the pres- 
ent establishment). The strength of the staff was increased in 1841 by 
another non-commissioned officer, who continued till the transfer of the ob- 
servatory to the province in 1853. 


In 1841 Lieut. Riddell being obliged from ill health to return to England, 
Lieut. Lefroy, of the St. Helena Observatory, was appointed to the Toronto 
establishment with a view of his being employed on a magnetic survey of 
Canada and the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Lieut. (after- 
wards Captain) Lefroy arrived in Toronto in October, 1842, and proceeded to 
the Hudson’s Bay territories in April, 1843, from which he did not return 
till the autumn of 1844, Prior to his arrival from St. Helena and during 
his absence, the observatory was in the charge of Lieut. Younghusband, who 
thus, with the exception of the six winter months 1842-8, was director 
from the beginning of 1841 to the end of 1844, | 

In the spring of 1853, the period designed by the Imperial Government 
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for the duration of the Observatory having expired, and Captain Lefroy and 
his detachment having been recalled, a memorial was presented to the 
Governor General, Lord Elgin, by the Canadian Institute, praying that the 
observations hitherto carried on by the Royal Artillery might be continued 
under the Provincial Government. The: petition was granted: by permis- 
sion of the Board of Ordnance, the non-commissioned officers of Artillery 
were temporarly retained by the Province; and on the return of Captain 
Lefroy to England, the directorship of the observatory was given to J. B. 
Cherriman, Esq., M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in University 
College, who retained it until August, 1855, when G. T, Kingston, Esq., 
M.A., was appointed to the joint duties of Director of the Observatory 
and Professor of Meteorology in University College. The same year, the 
non-commissioned officers of Artillery, having retired from the army, be- 
came permanently attached to the Observatory. 

The old Observatory erected by the Royal Engineers, built of logs, rough 
cast and plastered, was replaced by a stone structure, which was commenced 
in the autumn of 1853 and completed in June, 1855. The main building, 
constituting the new observatory, is a rectangular edifice about 54 feet from 
north to south in the direction of the magnetic meridian, 44 feet from east 
to west, and 16 feet in height exclusive of the roof. At the north-west corner 
and included in the above horizontal dimensions, is a square tower,16 ft. by 16 
ft. and 43 ft. in height, which is used for supporting the Anemometer. From 
the southern face of the main building and at right angles to it,extends a pas- 
sage 44 feet wide, which communicates at its southern extremity with a room 
920 feet by 13, appropriated to the observations for absolute magnetic in- 
tensity. On the east and west of the passage and communicating with it 
by a second transverse passage, are two small rooms, the former for obser- 
ving transits, and the latter for observations of absolute declination, The 
three rooms just mentioned with their connecting passages, form a cross 
19 feet from north to south, 73 feet from E. to W. and 83 feet in height. 
The extreme length of the whole building is thus 126 feet and its greatest 
width 73 feet. The smaller rooms and connecting passages were erected in 
the autumn of 1853, and were used for temporary offices during the demoli- 
tion of the old building and the completion of the new one. 

In the main building are placed the instruments used for observing the 
changes in the four magnetic elements. These instruments are as follows: 

1. The Declinometer, for measuring the changes in the declination or 
variation of the magnet. 

2. The Inclinometer, for observing the changes in the inclination or dip. 

3, The Bifilar, for observing the changes in the horizontal component of 
the magnetic force. 

4, Lloyd’s Balance Magnetometer, for the changes in the vertical com- 
ponent. 
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In addition to the above instruments, the indications of which are read 
seven times each day, there are also magnetic instruments connected with 
photographic apparatus for recording continuously the changes in the declina- 
tion, and the horizontal and vertical components of the magnetic force. 

The absolute values of the magnetic elements are determined once in 
each month by a series of observations occupying five consecutive days. 
The observations for the dip are taken in a detached shed, and those for declin- 
ation and intensity in the two rooms already mentioned as appropriated for 
those purposes. 

Magnetism is one of the sciences whose progress the observatory is 
designed to promote ; meteorology is the other. 

The meteorological elements recorded are as follows: 

1. The temperature of the air. 

2. The total atmospheric pressure shown by the barometer. 

3. The elastic force of aqueous vapor. 

4, The relative humidity. 

5. The temperature of the dew point. 

6. The direction and velocity of the wind. 

For observations of 1, 2, 8, 4 and 6 the ordinary hours are 6 A.M., 8 A.M., 
2p.M.,4P.M., 10 p.m. and midnight, At these hours a record is also made 
of the general appearance of the sky, including the form, distribution and 
motion of the clouds. Observations for finding the dew point are made at 
3p.M. The direction and velocity of the wind is recorded not only at the 
observation hours but at every hour throughout the year, by Robinson’s Ane- 
mometer. A register of the maximum and minimum temperatures of the 
air that occur during each day and the greatest intensity of solar and ter- 
restrial radiation is made daily throughout the year. 

In addition to the meteorological condition of each day a record is made 
of occasional phenomena, such as rain and snow, with its duration and a- 
mount, thunderstorms, auroras and miscellaneous events illustrative of the 
progress of the seasons. 

The regular staff employed in the work of adjusting the instruments, 
making the magnetic and meteorological observations and reducing the 
results, consists at present of the Director, Professor Kingston, M.A., and 
three observers, Messrs. Walker, Menzies, and Stewart, formerly sergeants 
of the Royal Artillery. 


Latitude and Longitude of the three Chief Cities of Canada. 
Latitude, Longitude, Greenwich Time, 
Toronto .... 48° 39° 4"N. 79° 21/ 5” W. ~~ 5h. 17m. 26s, slow. 
Montreal... 45° 31' O'N. 3° 35/ 0 W. 4h, 54m. 20s. slow. 
Quebec.....- 46° 49° 12"N.. 71° 16/ 0’ W. 4h. 45m. 4s. slow. 
The Latitude of Greenwich is 51° 28’ 88"N. 
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Wpper Canada College, 


TORONTO. 


Upper Canada College was established in the year 1829, by the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Sir John Colborne, (now Lord 
Seaton,) as an institution for general elucation, and which might fitly 
prepare the way for, and ultimately assist in filling, the Provincial Univer- 
sity, then only projected. Having first obtained the concurrence of the 
College Council to the establishment of a Royal Grammar School, he 
submitted to Parliament a plan for its connection with the University; 
and his proposal having been acceded to, the title of the Royal Grammar 
School was changed to that of Upper Canada College, and the institution 
opened for the purposes of tuition on the 4th January, 1830. Since then, 
more than two thousand pupils have been entered on its boards,—many of 
whom are now occupying distinguished positions in the Province and else- 
where.(a) The institution stands in the same relation to the University 
as the Preparatory and High Schools of other Universities, although sup- 
ported by an endowment of its own, aided by an annual Parliamentary 
grant. At present it is placed under the management of the Senate of the 
University of Toronto; but the Principal, Masters, and Teachers are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 


wae , Principal. 

1838. Rey. Henry Seadding, D.D.. St. John’s Coll. Cantab., First Classical 
Master. 

1846. Rey. Walter Stennett, M.A., Second Classical Master. 

1849. William Wedd, M.A., Third Classical Master. 

1856. James Brown, M.A., Mathematical Master. 

1843. Michael Barrett, M.D., First English Master. 

1849. C. Thompson, Seeond English Master. 

1850. J. Dodd, Master of Commercial Department. 

1856. E. J. Leliévre de St. Remy, French Master. 

1856. F. B. Tisdell, Assistant Master for Preparatory Form. 

1850, E. C. Bull, Drawing Master, 

1851. A. Maul, Music Master. 

1857. M. Power, Drill Master. 


There are twelve exhibitions established in the College—six conferring a 
yearly stipend and free tuition, and six free tuition only—all open to com- 
petition among pupils of the fourth form, and each tenable for three years. 
Of these, four are filled up each year, after examination in the following 
subjects: Virgil, Aineid, B. II, and a portion of the Anabasis,—both with 
Anthon’s notes, and the requisite articles in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities; Piitz and Arnold’s Ancient Geography and 
History; Euclid, Book I, with problems; Algebra, to end of Simple 
EE ee ee um oe 2 ieee pe ee Re Se 


(a) The four first-named Masters were formerly pupils of the College. 
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Equations ; Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, to end of “ Mechanics ;” 
Thomson’s Arithmetic, to end of Vulgar Fractions; a French subject; and 
Stewart’s Geography of Hurope. 

Terms.—Awtwmn, fromthe end of Summer Vacation to 80th November ; 
Winter, from 1st December to end of February ; Spring, from 1st March 
to 15th May ; Summer, from 15th May to 21st July. 


Fers.—Tuition, £5 per annum; Board, £40 per annum. 


University of Dictoria College, 
COBOURG. 


The existence of this College is due to the efforts of the Conference of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. During the years 1828-9, plans were 
devised for the establishment of an Academy for the superior education 
of both sexes; and in 18380, the Conference appointed a committee to 
collect subscriptions, and select a site for the proposed institution, which 
they then named Upper Canada Academy. After offers of donations of 
land and money from various parts of the Province, the town of Cobourg 
was selected, for the liberality of its offerand central position. Upwards 
of £7000 were collected ; and in the autumn of 1882 the buildings were 
commenced. Various circumstances, however, delayed the completion 
of the work; and it was not until the 18th June, 1836, that the Aca- 
demy was formally opened. On the 12th October of the same year, a 
Royal Charter of incorporation was obtained ; and also, about the same 
time, a public grant, principally through the exertions of the chief 
originator of the College, the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D. In 1841, ap- 
plication was made to Parliament for an alteration in the constitution of 
the Academy and its establishment as a University ; and accordingly 
the Act 4 &5 Victoria, cap. 87, was passed, conferring the usual Univer- 
sity powers upon its authorities, under the title of “ Victoria College, at 
Cobourg.”(a) Under this Act, the management of the College is en- 
trusted to a Board, composed of nine Trustees and five Visitors, appointed 
by the Conference ; and to a Senate, composed of the President, Professors, 
Members of the Board, and certain officers of Government, for the time 
being. The Faculty of Arts has been in operation since 1842. In 1854, 
an arrangement was made with the Toronto School of Medicine, by which 
that institution became the Faculty of Medicine of the University. The 
preparatory department sustains to the College the relation of a -Gram- 
mar or High School, and is designed to qualify pupils for the Univer- 
sity course, or to give them an elementary training in any or all of the 
following subjects, viz.:—Arithmetic, geography, history, English gram- 
mar, reading, penmanship, book-keeping, algebra, natural philosophy, 


eee : 
(a) In 1850, this Act was amended by 13 & 14 Victoria, cap. 148, authorising the removal of the 
College to Toronto. Notice of application for another removal:Act has lately been given. 
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French, Latin, and Greek languages. Students presenting themselves for 
admission into this department, are classed according to their attainments, 
and instructed in such branches as are deemed most suitable. No re- 
ligious tests are prescribed; but all students are required to attend divine 
service on the Sabbath, in connection with whatever Church they or 
their parents prefer. They are also required to attend prayers, with the 
reading of the Scriptures, in the College Chapel, in the morning and 
evening of each day. ‘The institution is supported by the sale of scholar- 
ships, fees, and an annual Parliamentary grant. Its income is limited by 
the Charter of incorporation to £2000 sterling per annum. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS, 
The Senate, 


Rev. Samuel S, Nelles, M.A., President. 
President of the Executive Council. ; Rev. Samuel Rose. 


Speaker of the Legislative Council. | Rey. John Carroll. 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. | Professor Kingston, M.A. 
Attorney General for Upper Canada. | Professor Wilson, B.A. 
Solicitor General for Upper Canada. | Rev. Professor Whitlock, M.A. 
Rey. Enoch Wood. Hon. J. Rolph, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
Rey. John Ryerson. Professor Geikie, M.D. 
Rey, Egerton Ryerson, D.D. Professor Rrouse, M.D. 
Rev. Richard Jones. Professor, Bowen, M.D. 
Rey. Anson Green, D.D. Professor Ogden, M.D. 
Rev. G. R. Sanderson. Hon. James Ferrier, M.L.C. 
Rey. 8. D. Rice. John Counter. 
Rev. John Douse. John P. Roblin. 

Board of Victoria College. 

Trustees. 

Rey. Enoch Wood. | Rev. Anson Green, D.D. 


Rey. John Ryerson, Rey. 8. D. Rice. 

Rey. Richard Jones, Rey. S. S. Nelles, M.A. 

Rey. Egerton Ryerson, D.D. Hon. James Ferrier, M.L.C, 
John P, Roblin. 


Visitors. 

Rey. John Douse. 
John Counter. 
Rey. John Carroll. 


Officers of the Board. 
Rey. Enoch Wood, Chairman. 
Rey. G. R, Sanderson, Secretary. | Rev. 8. D. Rice, Treasurer. 


Rev. Samuel Rose. 
Rey. G. R. Sanderson. 
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COLLEGIATE OFFICERS, 


President. 
Rev. 8S. S. Nelles, M.A. 


jsrofessors, &c, 


Faculty of Arts. 
Rey. S. 8. Nelles, M.A., Professor of Ethics and Metaphysics. 
William Kingston, M.A., Professor of Mathematics. 
John Wilson, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dub., Professor of Greek and Latin Languages: 
Rey. George C. Whitlock, M.A., Professor of French Language and Chemistry- 
John Campbell, Classical Tutor. 
T. A. Ferguson, Mathematical Tutor. 
William Kerr, B.A., Tutor in Natural Science. 
William 8, Thompson, Rector of Collegiate School. 
Alexander Burns, Assistant Teacher. 
W. A. Whitney, Assistant Teacher. 
Rey. S. D. Rice, Moral Governor. 


The lectures in this Faculty are delivered at Cobourg. 


Faculty of Medicine. 


Hon. Johu Rolph, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., Dean of the Faculty. 


Walter B. Geikie, M.D. 


W. H. Brouse, M.D. (who has been unable to assume his duties this session.) 


Charles A. A. Bowen, M.D. 
Edwy J. R. Ogden, M.D. 


The lectures in this Faculty are delivered at Toronto. Lectures on 
Medical Chemistry are delivered at University College, by Professor Croft, 


D.C.L. 


Aikins, M. H., B. A,. 1855. 
Barrett, M., M. D., hon. 1855. 
Beach, D., M. A., hon. 1856. 
Beatty, T., M. D., 1856. 
Bentley, J., M. D., 1855. 
Bingham, G. W., M. D., 1855. 
Britton, B. M., B. A., 1856. 


Brouse, W. H., M. A., hon. 1849. 


Bull, E., M. D., 1855. 

Bull, F., M. D., 1855. 

Cameron, CO. M. D., B. A., 1849. 
Campbell, D. W., M. D., 1855. 
Campbell, J., B. A., 1849. 
Carbert, J., M. D., 1856. 
Carman, A., B. A., 1856. 
Castleman, W. A., M. D., 1856. 


Gravuates, 


Caughell, C., M. D., 1856. 

Dean, W. H., B. A., 1854. 
Dorland, P. V., M. D., 1855. 
Edwards, H., M. D., 1856. 
Franklin, B., M. D., 1856. 

Flock, C. W., M. D., 1856. 

Ford, A. E., M. D., 1856. 

Grey, J. Gia M’ DA. T8665; 

Gustin, KE, W., M. D., 1855. 
Hawkesworth, H., M. D., 1856. 
Hickey, R. I., B. A., 1854. 
Hodgins, J. G., M. A., hon. 1856. 
Hoole, Rev. E., D. D., hon. 1856. 
Imeson, A., M. D., 1856. 

Kerr, W., B. A., 1856. 


| Macdonald, W. R., B.A., ad eun.1856. 
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Martin, C. E., M. D., 1856. Rosebrugh, J. W., M. D., 1855. 
McGarvin, N., M. D., 1856. Ryckman, Rev. E. B., B. A., 1855. 
Newkirk, P., M. D., 1855. | Seott, Rev. J., D. D., hon. 1849. 
Noble, OC. F., M. D., 1856. Seott, S. A., M. D., ad eun. 1855. 
Ogden, E. J. R., M. D., 1855. Secord, S., M. D., 1856. 
Ogden, U., M. D., 1855. Springer, O., B.A. 1846; M.A. 1849 
Ormiston, Rev. W., B.A. 1848; M.A.| Stimson, J., M. D., 1855. 

1856. Stinson, Rev. J., D. D., hon. 1856. 
Park; Aci Ji Mt De, PO00. | Walrath, J., M. D., T856. 
Puole, T. W., M. D., 1856. Williams, J. D. R.. M. D. 1856. 
Price, E., M. D.. 1856. Wright, H. H., M. D., hon. 1855. 


Rolph, Hon. J., M. D., hon. 1855. Wright, Rev. W., B. A., 1848. 
York, T. J.. M.D., 1856. 


Stuvents, 

Some of the following have not yet passed the Matriculation Examination, 
Agnew, J. N. Hamilton, A. Ogden, I. 
Bailey, H. G. Haney, Ho K., M.'D. Ogden, W. W. 
Bain, A. Harris, — Oliver, J. HE. 
Beatty, E. J. Henderson, W. C. Parker, W. R. 
Berriman, C. V. Hill, A. G. Pipes, W. 
Beynon, J. W. Hocking, W. Pritchard, F. W. 
Brown, J. W. Holden, T. Quarry, W. D. 
Burns, N. Irwin, W. Reeve, J. 
Campbell, W. F. Johnston, J. Riddell, A. A. 
Caw, D. Keating, T. Robertson, D, 
Clarke, D. Kerr, J. W. Rogers, W. G. 
Crawford, J. Langstaff, L. Rosebrugh, A. M. 
Curry, R. C. Law, W. H. Roy, F. EH. 
DeEvelyn, J. Lazier, °F Scanlan, M. 
Donnelly, J. Leask, R. Shannon, G. C. 
Drake, W. H. Lynn, J. Smith, H. E. 
Dumble, D. W. Marlatt, J. W. Stevenson, J. D. 
Emmery, R. Mitchell, W. F. Stewart, A. 
Ferrier, D. W. Montgomery, R. Sutherland, D. 
Fleak, H. C. Mullen, J. A. Tabor, S. 
Fletcher, A. Mullen, J. T. Tew, H. 
Flint, J. J. McGuire, T. Tufford, C. D. 
Flock, J. R. McIntyre, D. Walden, J. W. 
Gowans, W..B. McKay, J. Washington, G. 
Grange, J. McKenzie, C. E. Willoughby, N. R. 
Gunn, A. Noble, H. Wood, G. 


Yeomans, A. A. 


Faculty of Arts. 


The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.A. andM.A. The regular 
course of study for the degree of B.A. extends over four years, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions :— 

Candidates may be admitted to advanced standing ‘in the eourse by 
passing an examination in all the studies preceding the year on which they 
propose to enter. 
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No one, however, will be allowed to enter later than at the beginning of 
the Senior Year. 


Any student not intending to graduate, may pursue a partial or elective 
eourse, selecting such studies as his circumstances may allow, and omitting 
the others. 


The requisites for the degree of M.A. are: 1. Having been admitted to 
the degree of B.A. 2. Being of the standing of three years from admission 
to the degree of B.A. 


The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty :— 


Greek and Latin Languages. 
Greek Grammar and Greek Reader. | First Book in Latin. (Arnold.) 


(Bullions.) Cesar, de Bello Gallico, B. 1. 
Latin Grammar and Latin Reader. | Virgil, Aneid, B. I. 
(Andrews. ) Sallust, Catiline. 
Mathematics. 


Arithmetic, and Elements of Algebra. (Loomis.) 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. (Parker.) 


English and History. 


English Grammar. | Outlines of English History. 
Ancient and Modern Geography. 


Cottmce Terms.—There are three terms in each year: Fall Term, coms 
mencing second Thursday in August and ending second Weduesday in De- 
cember. Winter Term, commencing 8th January and ending in March. 
Spring Term, commencing 1st April and ending 27th May. 


Frrs.—All the lectures of the college course, £8 per year. Degree of 
B.A. £ . Board, including furnished room, bed, bedding and fuel, 12s. 6d. 
per week; Tuition, preparatory department, common English branches, £4, 
per annum; all the higher branches, £6 per annum ; incidentals, 10s. 


Faculty of SHedicine. 


The Degree conferred in this Faculty is M.D. The requisites from each 
candidate are :— 


1. Having given, by means of a matriculation examination, evidence of 
competent classical attainments. 


2. Having completed the 21st year of his age. 
3. Having pursued medical studies for a period of at least four years. 


4, Having attended, during three of these years, lectures on the fol- 
lowing branches: anatomy ; physiology; principles and practice of medi- 
cine; principles and practice of surgery; midwifery, and diseases of 
women and children ; materia medica and therapeutics; chemistry ; medical 
jurisprudence ; clinical medicine, and surgery,—with twelve months hospital 
attendance and hospital clinical instruction. 


5. Having passed an examination on the above subjects in the manner 
prescribed by the College. 
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University of Queens College. 
KINGSTON. (a) 


Queen’s College was established by the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, in connection with the Church of Scotland, and was ori- 
ginally incorporated by an Act of the Parliament of Upper Canada, 3 Vic- 
toria, cap. 35, as The University at Kingston. This Act, however, was 
disallowed, and a Royal Charter granted the following year, bearing date 
10th October, 1841, and conferring the title of “ Queen’s College at Kings- 
ton,” with power to confer degrees in the several Arts and Faculties. No 
religious test or qualification is required of persons matriculated, or admit- 
ted to a degree, “‘ save only that all persons admitted within the said Col- 
lege to any degree in Divinity shall make the same declarations and sub- 
scriptions as are required of persons admitted to any degree in Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh.” The management of the Institution is en- 
trusted to twenty-seven Trustees—twelve clergymen and fifteen laymen— 
appointed by the Synod of the Church; and to a College Senate composed 
of the Principal and Professors for the time being. In 1846 the property 
originally vested in the corporation created by the disallowed Act of 1840, 
was transferred to the corporation of Queen’s College by the Act of 9 Vic. 
cap. 89. The Institution is supported by income from endowment, a grant 
from the Legislature, subscriptions, and assistance from Church funds. (6) 
By the Charter, its income may be £15,000 sterling per annum. 


Trustees. 
Hon. John Hamilton, M.L.C., Chairman. 
Andrew Drummond, 7reasurer. | John Paton, Secretary. 
Principal. 
Vacant. 


Vice-Principal 
Rey. James Greorge, D.D. 


Professors. 
Faculty of Arts. 


Rev. James George, D.D., Professor of Logic, and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and Interim Lecturer on Systematic Theology. 
Professor of Hebrew, Biblical Criticism and 
Church History. 


(a) In consequence of other business, it was found impossible for any of the members of the 
Senatus to find time to make up the statement requested; but what is here given has been compiled 
from published documents, and is generally correct, 

(b) The amount of the Clergy Reserve Commutation lately paid to ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land in connection with Queen’s College was £6,468 15s, 
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Rev. J. Williamson, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 


losophy. 


Rev. George Weir, A.M., Professor of Classical Literature. 


Faculty of Medicine. 


James Sampson, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 


John Stewart, L.R.C.S. Edinb., Professor of Practical Anatomy and Physi- 


ology. 


John R. Dickson, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
Horatio Yates, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
J. P. Litchfield, M.D., Professor of Midwifery. 

Alexander Campbell, Professor of Forensic State Medicine. 

Fife Fowler, M.D., L.R.C.S.L, Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics 


and Pharmacy. 


eravuates, 


Some of the degrees in the following list are honorary, but no information having 


been received, no distinction could be made. 


Bain, Rev. W., M.A. 1847. 
Bell, Rev. A., B.A. 1853. 
Bell, Rev. G., B.A. 1847. 
Bell, W., B.A. 1855. 

Benson, J. R., B.A. 1853. 
Bonner, J., M.A. 1847. 
Bouchier, -H. P., B.A. 1853. 
Brown, M. J., M.D. 1856. 
Cainpbell, D., B.A. 1850. 
Campbell, Rev. J., M.A. 1850. 
Campbell, J. H., M.D. 1856. 
Campbell, R., B.A. 1856. 
Chambers, D., M.D. 1855. 
Cluness, W.R., B.A. 1855. 
Corbett, G. H., MD. 1856. 
Douglas, A., M.D. 1855. 
Douglas, R., B.A. 1851. 
Dunbar, N., B.A. 1854. 
Dunbar, S., M.D. 1855. 
Evans, J., B.A. 1855. 
Ferguson, Rev. G. D., B.A. 1851. 
Franklin, B.. M.D. 1856. 
Fraser, A. J., B.A. 1852. 
Gordon, Rev. J., M.A. 1854. 
Heenan, D., B.A. 1849. 
Herriman, W. L,, M.D. 1855. 
Hillier, W., M.D. 1855. 
Johnston, Rev. W., M.A. 1852. 
Kay, W., M.A. 1855. 
Lindsay, Rev. J., M.A. 1854. 
Lindsay, Rev. P., B.A, 1851. 


Maclennan, Rev. K., B.A. 1849. 
Malloch, G. W., B.A, 1850. 
Mattice, W. D., B.A. 1847. 
McDonald, C., B.A. 1855. 
McDonald, D., B.A. 1854. 
McEwan, Rev. J., M.A. 1854. 
McGillivray, F., B.A. 1852. 
Mclutyre, J., BA. 1847. 
McKay, W. E., B.A. 1856. 
McKenzie, J. H., B.A. 1856, 
MeKerras, Rev. J. H., M.A. 1852. 
McLaren, J., B.A. 1850. 
McLaren, P., B.A. 1853. 
McLean, D. J., BA. 1855. 
McLennan, J., B.A. 1849. 
McLennan, J., B.A. 1855. 
McLeod, J. A. F., B.A. 1854. 
McPherson, H., B.A. 1851. 
Mercer, J. F., M.D. 1854. 
Miller, T., sr., B.A, 1852, 
Miller, T., jr., B.A. 1854, 
Mowat, Rev. J. B., M.A. 1847. 
Muir, A., B.A. 1851. 

Rollo, J., B.A. 1852, 

Rose, G. 8., 1856. 

Ross, W. A., B. A. 1855. 
Scott, W. S., M.D. 1855. 
Sieveright, J., BA. 1855. 
Spafford, H. W., M.D, 1855, 
Sproat, A., B.A. 1853. 
Squire, W. W., B.A, 1854. 
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Sutherland, R.. B.A. 1852. Wallbridge, A. F., B.A. 1854, 
Thibodo, A., M.A, 1854. ‘| Watson, Rev. D., M.A. 1852. 
Thompson, J., B.A. 1855, Watson, P., B.A. 1852. 
Wallace, Rev. A., B.A. 1847. Yates, O., M.D. 1856. 


Saeulin of Arts. 
The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are A.B. and A.M. The regular 
course of study for the degree of A.B. extends over three sessions. 


Candidates for Matriculation are required to produce a certificate of moral 
and religious character from the Minister of the Congregation to which they 
belong. 


The requisites for the degree of A.M. are not stated, 
The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty : 


Greek and Latin Languages. 


Greek Grammar. | Czesar, de Bello Gallico, Bb. I.-III. 
Mair’s Introduction. | Virgil nied, Bb. I-III. 
Mathematics. 
Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal | Euclid, Book I. 
Fractions. 


A certain number of Scholarships or Bursaries are awarded at the com- 
mencement of the Session, The Bursaries for Students of the first year are 
conferred on those who display the greatest proficency in the subjects of 
examination for Matriculation. For students of other years, the subjects 
of examination for Scholarships are the studies of former Sessions. 


CoLttece Terms.—The sessions are of six months each, and commence on 
the first Wednesday in October, and close about the end of April. The 
Divinity Classes open on the first Wednesday in November. 


Frrs.—Matriculation, £1; Lectures of each class, per session, £2, except 
Natural Philosophy, which is £3, Preparatory Department, per annum: 
English, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, for pupils under 12 years of age, 
£4; for pupils above 12 years of age, £6; the above branches, together 
with Geography, English Grammar, Composition, the Latin Rudiments, and 
the use of the Globes, £6 ; all the above branches, with lessons in the Latin 
Classics, Greek, or other Mathematics, £8. 


Facultp of Medicine. 


The Degree conferred in this Faculty is M.D. The requisites for admission 
te this Degree are: 


1st. Having completed the 21st year of his age. 

- 2nd. Having pursued medical studies for the period of at least four years 
and having attended, during that time, lectures for three sessions in some 
recognized Medical School, on the subjects and for the periods hereinafter 
set forth : 

Anatomy and Physiology.......... 2 courses of six months. 
Practical Anatomy. 4.42 tess . do do 
Principles and Practice of Surgery.. do do 
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Principles and Practice of Medicine. 2 courses of six months. 


Materia Medica and Pharmacy..... ; do do 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children........cseeeseeces do do 

Ohemistry He. VPs Le. PM PI do do 


2 courses of three months, 
two lectures a week. 
FLOSDICEL o cise tuntere vio sp ares A OE 12 months. 


One session at least must have been passed in this University, during 
which time all the above named classes must have been attended. 

One year engaged with a respectable Medical Practitioner, previous, or 
subsequent, to the three sessions’ attendance on lectures, will be considered 
equivalent to attending lectures a fourth session. 

3rd. The candidate will be required to give proof, previous to his ex- 
amination, of his classical attainments, and to present to the Faculty, a 
Thesis written by himself on some medical subject. 

Susstons.—The sessions commence on the first Monday in November of 
each year, and continue until the end of April of the following year. 

Frrs.— Matriculation, 15s.; Lectures of each class, per session, £2 10s. 
except Clinical Medicine and Surgery, which are free to those who gradu- 
ate in this University. Degree of M.D., £7 10s. 


Clinical Medicine and Surgery.... 


Universitn of Crinityn College, 
TORONTO.(a) 


Trinity College owes its establishmect to the persevering efforts of the 
present Lord Bishop of Toronto, the Right Rev. Dr. Strachan. For a long 
time it had been insisted that one of the chief objects in obtaining the 
Charter and endowment: of the Provincial University, was to provide 
means for educating the clergy of the Episcopal Church; (6) but Parliament, 
acting on behalf of the people of the Province, for whose benefit the 
University was intended, and in further compliance with the request 
of the successor of the Royal founder, amended the Charter, by abolish- 
ing the Chair of Divinity, in 1849. Previous, however, to the open- 
ing of the Provincial University,—and about two years before the organi- 
zation of its Faculty of Divinity,-the Bishop established a Diocesan 
Theological College at Cobourg, for the education of candidates for Holy 
Orders, and appointed one of his chaplains to be Professor of Divinity for 
his Diocese. This arrangement continued during the existence of a similar 
Professorship in the University; and became the means of educating 
about nine-tenths of the clergy who were ordained during the continu- 
ance of the two theological schools. 


(a) It isto be regreted that no information was furnished from this Institution, on the ground 
that “‘it was not considered desirable to anticipate any special information which the College Calen- 
dar for 1857 may give.” Not wishing, however, to let the College suffer from such a refusal 
application was made to several gentlemen, supposed to be acquainted with its affairs, but with little 
success, Nevertheless, the information here given may be considered as generally correct. 

(b) Bishop of Toronto’s letter to Sir Charles Metcalfe, 6th March, 1844, 
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The Act of 1849, while it abolished the distinctive theological cha- 
racter of the Provincial University, continued its Professors. Measures, 
however, were adopted, in 1850, for the establishment of a denomina- 
tional College; and an appeal was made by the Bishop to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England in Canada and England. The appeal— 
made at a time when party spirit ran high on political and constitutional 
questions—was liberally responded to, In 1851, Parliament incorporated 
the proposed Church institution, by the Act 14 & 15 Victoria, cap. 32, 
under the title of ‘‘ Trinity College;” and on the 15th of January, 1852, 
the College was formally opened for the admission of students(a) On the 
10th of July, of the same year, after correspondence and modification of 
the original draft, a Royal Charter was obtained, conferring the usual Uni- 
versity powers to grant degrees in Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. 
The corporation created by the Act consists of the Bishop and such 
persons as he may appoint to be the Trustees and Council of the Col- 
lege, and may hold property to the value of £5000 per annum, subject 
to the provisions that ‘ the Corporation shall at all times, when called 
upon so to do by the Governor of the Provirce, render an account, in 
writing, of their property, setting forth in particular the amount of income 
ard from what property derived; also the number of members of the 
Corporation, the number of teachers and students, and the course of in- 
struction pursued.” 

This University confers no degree whatever unless the candidate has 
previously taken the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribed the 
following declaration: “I, —————.,, do willingly and heartily declare 
that I am truly and sincerely a member of the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” 

The institution is liberally endowed by private subscriptions of money. 
and lands, and grants from public bodies.(6) 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS, 


Chancellor. 
1853. Hon. Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart., 0.B., D.C.L., Chief Justice 
of Upper Canada. 
Vice-Chancellor. 
1853. Rev. George Whitaker, M.A., Queen’s Coll. Cantab, 


Caput. 

The Caput consists of the Vice-Chancellor, the Deans of the Faculty of 
Law and Medicine, and two Masters of Arts, elected annually by Con- 
vocation at the first meeting in Michaelmas Term. Their names are not 
known. 


a a ee 
(a) Previous to this—in October, 1850—a newly-established Medical School became connected with 
the College as a Faculty of Medicine, and so continued until 1856, when its Professors resigned on the 
question of ‘‘ Tests.” 
(b) The Clergy Reserve Commutation of the Professors connected with the College in 1864, amounted 
to £16,464, 


18538. 


1851. 
1853. 
1855. 
1856, 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1853. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
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COLLEGIATE OFFICERS, 
Brobvost. 
Rev. George Whitaker, M.A., Queen’s Coll, Cantab. 


yProfessors. 


53. Rev. George Whitaker, MA., Queen’s Coll. Cantab., Professor of 


Divinity. 


. Rev. John Ambery, M.A., Brasn. Coll. Oxon., Professor of Classics 


and Logie. 


. Rev. Edward Kay Kendall, B.A., St. John’s Coll. Cantab., Professor 


of Mathematics. 


. Henry Youle Hind, M.A., Professor of Chemistry. 

. James Bovell, M.D., L.R.C.S. Eng., Professor of Natural Theology. 
. George William Strathy, Mus. Bac., Professor of Music. 

. Abraham James Broughall, B.A., Classical Tutor. 

. Richard Sanders, B.A., Mathematical Tutor. 


Faculty of Law. 


. Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, D.C.L., Q.C. 
. Hon. Philip M. Vankoughnet, D.C.L., Q.C. 


Corporation of Trinity College. 


. Hon. and Right Rev. John Strachan, D.D., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 


Toronto. 
Trustees, 


. Rev. Henry Jas. Grasett, B.D. | 1851. George William Allan, 


1851. Lewis Moffatt. 


Treasurer. 
1851. Hon. George Crookshank. 


Council. z 
Hon. Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart., C.B., D.C.L., Chancellor. 
Rev. George Whitaker, M.A., Provost. 
Rey. John Ambery, M.A., Professor of Classics and Logic. 
Rev. Edward Kay Kendall, B.A., Professor of Mathematics. 
Ven. George O’Kill Stuart, D.D., LL.D., Archdeacon of Kingston. 
Ven. A. N. Bethune, D.D., LL.D., Archdeacon of York. 
Rev. Henry James Grasett, B.D. 
Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet, D.C.L., Q.C., Professor of Law. 
George William Allan, 
John Arnold. 
Lewis Moffatt. 
Hon. John G. Spragge, Vice Chancellor of Upper Canada. 


James MeGill Strachan. 
E 
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1851 
1856 
1856 
1856. 
1851 


. Hon. Sir Allan Napier MacNab, 


. dames Lukin Robinson, 
Samuel B. Harman, B.C.L. 
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Bart., Q.C., M.P.P. 


_ Hon. John H. Hagarty, D.C.L., Judge of the Court of Common Fleas. 


_ Charles Magrath, B.C.L., Secretary and Bursar. 


Graduates. 


Badgley, F 


Baldwin, Rev. E., M.A. of King’s Helliwell 


Coll. (Univ. Toronto), ad eun. 1856. 
Ball, R. L., M.B. 1856. 


_,M.D.of ——, ad eun.1853. | Harrison, R. A., B.C.L. 1855. 


, M.A. of Univ. Toronto, 
ad eun. 1853. 
Higginson, G.N., sch.1853 ; B.A.1855. 


Barber,G. A., B.A. of Univ. Toronto, | Hill, Rev. A., B.A. of — Coll. Can- 


ad eun, 1858; M.A.1858,. 
Beaven, E. W., sch. 1853; B.A.1854. 
Belt, Rev. W., B.A. 1854. | 
Bethune, J. J., sch. 1853; B.A. 1856. 
Bethune, N.,M.D.of sadeun.1858. 
Bettridge, W., B.A. of Univ. Toronto, 
ad eun.1855; M.A.1855; M.B.1854. | 
Blackman, Rev. T. J. M. W., B.A. of 
King’s Coll., Windsor, N.S., ad eun. 
1856; M.A, 1856. 
Bogert, J. J., B.A, 1855. 
Bovell, J., M.D. of Glasgow, ad eun, 
1858. ; 
Bown, E. T., M.B. 1854. 
Broughall, A. J., sch.1853; B.A.1855. 
Burdett, D. E., M.B, 1854. 

Butler, Rev. J.. M.A. (hon.) of Bp.’s 
Coll. Lennoxville; ad eun. 1856. 
Cameron, Hon.J.H., D.C.L. hon.1855. 

Carrall, 0. 1, B.C.L. 1855. 
Cooper, Rey. H. C., B.A. of Pemb. 
Coll. Cantab., ad eun, 1856. 
Cooper, W., sch. 1853; B.A. 1854. 
Cruden, W., sch. 1853; BA. 1855. 
Davies, H. W., sch. 1853; B.A.1855. 
Deazely, T., M.D. of ad eun.1858. 
Evans, F., sch. 1854; B.A. 1856. 
Evans, G. M., B.A. of Univ.Toronto, 


tab., ad eun. 1855. 

Hind, H. Y., M.A. hon. 1853. 

Hodder, E. M, M.D. hon. 1858. 

Ingles, Rev. C. L., B.A. of 
eun. 18538. 

Irving, Rev. G. C., M.A. of St. John’s 

oll. Cantab. ; ad eun. 1856. 

Jarvis, G. R., B.A. of King’s Coll. 
Windsor, N.S., ad eun. 1855. 

dohnston, R. J., M.B. 1855. 

Jones, H. C., B.A. 1855. 

Kingsmill, J. J., B A. of King’s Coll. 
(Univ.'Foronto), ad eun.1856; M.A. 
1856; B.O,L. 1856. 

Kingstone, F. W., B.A. 1856. 

Lambert, W., M.B. 1856. 

Langtry, Rev. J.,sch. 1858; B.A.1854. 

Lewis, R. P., M.B. 1854. 

Mackenzie, J. T., M.B. 1856. 

Magrath, C., B.C.L., 1855. 

MeKenzie, Rev J. G. D., B.A. of 
King’s Coll. (Univ. Toronto), ad 
eun. 1858; M.A. 1858. 

Merritt, Rev. R. N,, B.A. of ——, 
ad eun. 1853; M.A. 1853. 

Morphy, H B., B.C.L. 1856. 

Morris, A. R., B.A. 1856. 

Murray, H. W. M., B.A. 1855. 


,ad 


ad eun. 1854; M.A.1854. 
Fletcher, Rev. J., B.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Dub., ad eun. 1856; M.A. 1856. 
Geddes, Rev. J.G., B.A. of King’s 

Coll. (Univ. Toronto), ad eun 1853; 

M.A. 1853. 
Gibson, Rev. J.C., B.A. 1856. 
Gilmor, W.R, M.B. 1854. 
Goodman, E., M.B. 1854. 
Hagerty,Hon. J. H., D.C L., hon.1855, 
Hallowell, W., M.D. of—, ad eun.1855. 
Harman, 8. B. B.C.L. 1855. 


O’Reilly, J. E., sch. 1858; B.A.1855. 
Palmer, Rev. A., B.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Dub., ad eun. 1855; M.A. 1855. 

Patton, A. M., B.A. 1856. 

Phillipps, T. D., sch. 18538 ; B.A.1854. 

Preston, Rev. J. A., B.A. of Univ. 
Toronto, ad eun. 1853; M.A.1854. 

Robarts, Rev. T. T., B.A. of Univ. 
Toronto, ad eun. 1855; M.A. 1855. 

Robinson, C., B.A. of King’s Coll. 
(Uniy.Toronto), ad ewn.1853; M.A. 
1853. 


Robinson, C. W., B.A. 1855. 
Robinson, Sir J. B., Bart., D.C.L. hon. 


1853. 


Russel, F.MeM., M.D.of—,ad erwn.1855. 


Ryall, I, M.B. 1854. 


Rykert, A. B., B.A. 1854. 


Salmon, J., M.B. 1854. 


Sanders, R., sch. 1854; B.A. 1856. 
Schofield, F., B.A. 1855. 
Strathy, G. W., Mus. Bac. hon. 1853. 


Ardagh, A., 1855. 
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Thibodo, A. J., M.B. 1843. 
Thomson, Rev. C.H., sch. 1853; B.A. 


Vankoughnet, Hon.P.M., D.C.L. hon. 


Vankoughnet,S., sch.1853; B.A.1854. 


Walker, N. O., M.B. 1856. 


Weld, O., sch. 1853; B.A. 1855. 


White, G. W., sch. 1853; B.A. 1856. 


Anderqrabuates. 


Cooper, H. D , sch.1855. 


Ardagh, J. A., sch.1854. | Denison, G. T, 1855. 


Atkinson, W.P.,sch.1854. 
Badgley, C. H.,sch 1854. 
Baldwin, M.S., 1853. 
Benson, C. I., sch. 1854. 
Bethune, C., sch, 1856. 
Bourinot, J.G., sch.1854, 
Boyle, A. R., 1854. 
Boyle, G. B., 1854. 
Carrall, R.W. W., 1855. 
Carruthers, G. T., sck. 
1856. 
Carter, A., 1855. 
Case, W. H., 1855. 
Cayley, E., 1856. 
Cayley, J. D’A., 1855, 


| 


Emery, G. J., 1853. 
Evans, H. J, sch. 1856. 


Evans, W. B., sch. 1854. 


Fleming, W., seh. 1855. 


Grant, G. W. G., 1855. 


Henderson, A., 1856. 
Henderson, J., 1855. 


| Henry, F. B., 1853. 


Houston, 8., sek, 1854, 
Jones, W., sch. 1855. 


| Jones, W. H., 1854. 
| Lampman, F., 1854. 


MacLeod, D.F.,sch.1855 
Martin, DeW. H., 1856. 
McLeod, N., 1855. 


Faculty of Arts. 


Wright, A. F., B.C.1. 1856. 


McNeely, J., sch. 1855. 
Middleton, I., sch. 1855. 
Miller, C. E., sck. 1853. 
Miller, J. A., 1856. 
Miller, W. D., 1854. 
Nesbitt, G., sch. 1856. 
Nesbitt, W., sch. 1856. 
O’ Reilly, M., 1855. 
Paget, A. H., 1853. 
Paterson, C. W., 1856. 
Rapalje, J. W., 1854. 
Tane,Rev. F.R.,sek.1853 
Vankoughnet, L., 1854. 
Viner, G. B. P., 1854. 
Wethy,H.C.W.,sch.1854 
Williams, Rev. A., 1853. 
Wood, J., sch. 1856. 


The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.A. and M.A. 
The requisites for the Degree of B.A. are, 1 Having passed the ma- 


triculation Examination in the Cellege. 
terms (three years) in the University. 


2. Having kept nine complete 
3. Having passed two examina- 


tions—the * Previous Examination,” at the end of the Lent term in the 
second year, and the “ Degree Examination” at the beginning of the tenth 


term from Matriculation. 


subscribed the required church declaration. 
The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty : 


Scripture History. 


Plato, Apelogia Socratis. 
Latin Prose Composition. 


Divinity. 


4, Having taken the prescribed oaths and 


| Gospel of St. Luke in Greek. 


Greck and Latin Languages. 


| Cicero de Amicitia and de Senectute. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic....Algebra—First four rules, Fractions, Greatest Common 
Measure, Least Common Multiple, Involution and Evolution, and simple 
Hquations....Euclid, Bb. I. and lL. 
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Additional for all Scholarships. 
Translation of passages from some standard Greek and Latin Authors. 
Euclid Bb. IIT., 1V. and V....Algebra...-Plane Trigonometry. 
Additional for Divinity Scholarships. 
Translation of passages from the Greek and Latin Fathers, 


Sacwty of Lah, 
The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.C.L, and D.C.L.(a) 


Faculty of Dibdtnity. 


The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.D. and D.D. 

Tho requisites fur the Degree of B.D. are, 1. Being of the standing of 
seven years from admission to the Degree of M.A. Having performed the 
following exercises: a. A Latin and an English Thesis, one on some point 
of doctrine connected with the XXNAIX. Articles, and the other on some 
Scriptural subject to be appointed by the Examiners. 6. An examination 
in some Latin or Greek Treatises chosen by the Examiners. c. An Eng- 
lish sermon preached before the University. 

The requisites for the Degree of D.1. are, 1. Being of the standing of 
five years from adimission to the Degree of B.D. 2. Having performed 
the appointed exercises. 


Scholarships. 


The following scholarships seem to be open to competition at matricula- 
tion:—Five Divinity Scholarships, tenable for four years—one of £30, 
two of £25, and two of £20 per annum. 

Candidates for admission are required to produce testimonials of good 
conduct, and to be of the age of sixteen years, and for scholarships, the 
age of seventeen years. 


Coiiece Terms.—Michaelmas, from the first Saturday in October to 
the 20th December. Lent, from the 10th January to the second Saturday 
before Easter. aster, from the Saturday after Easter to the Ist July. 
During these terms constant residence in the College is required of all stu- 
dents. 

Frers.—Matriculation, £1 5s, Resident students, £62 10s. per annum, 


or £15 10s. if residing with their parents in Toronto. Degree of B,A,, 
BS dnl il ae ra Oe ete 


Subjects for [rise Compositions. 


Kent Prizes,—\. “The revelation of the Old Testament introductory 
to the New.” 2. “ What indications of a tendency to a Reformation of 
Religion are presented in English History before the reign of Henry VIII. ? 
And to what causes may the growth of this tendency be traced ?” 

Latin Hssay.— Pericles.” 

Latn Verse.—“ Salamis.” 

English Essay —‘* The advantages and disadvantages of a new country 
-as regards the formation of individual character.” 

English Verse.—‘* The Crimea, Past and Present.” 

English Iambics.—Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act I,, Scene vi,, from “ Yet 
shear Laertes,” to ‘season this in thee.” 


(a) Information of the Faculty of Law could not be obtained, 
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LOWER CANADA. 


University of McGill College, 
MONTREAL. 


The existence of the University of MeGill College is due to the late 
Mr. James McGill, a Merchant of Montreal, who by trade had amassed 
an ample fortune, and left behind him this earnest of his benevolent and 
generous character. He died in 1813, leaving a will by which he be- 
queathed in trust to the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, his Estate of “ Burnside,” consisting of some forty-six acres of land 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the City of Montreal, and now within its 
limits, and also the sum of £10,000 in money, as a foundation for a Uni- 
versity. The bequest was accompanied with the condition that the Uni- 
versity should be erected within ten years from his death; and with a natu- 
ral desire of associating his memory with the Institution founded by his 
liberality, he enjoined that one of the Colleges sheuld bear his own name 
of McGill. ‘The Will, however, in so far as the legacy was concerned, was 
contested by his residuary Legatees, and an obstinate and protracted litiga- 
tion of some sixteen years was interposed between the benevolence of the 
founder and the benefit which the foundation was designed to confer. At 
length, however, in 1829, the Estate of Burnside was reeovered from the 
residuary Legatees, and in 1835, judgment was rendered against them by 
the Privy Council, for the Legacy of £10,000, with the interest, amounting 
to £22,000. ‘The condition ef the bequest that the University should be 
erected within ten years had been previously complied with, by obtaining 
the grant of a Royal Charter, for that purpose, in 1821. The next step 
towards giving to the University a practical operation, was the establishment 
of the Medical Faculty in 1829, which, with the interruption of only two 
years, has ever since continued in active operation, In 1835, the Rev. 
Dr. Bethune was appointed Principal of the University, and after some un- 
successtul efforts to obtain a change of the very imperfect constitution 
established by the Charter, and the consumption of much time from mis- 
understandings between the Governors of the University under that Char- 
ter, and the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning, which 
held all the funds, it was at length agreed upon, that buildings for the 
uses of the University should be erected; and accordingly those now stand- 
ing ou the west side of Sherbrooke Street, were commenced 1839. The 
sum expended upon them was £15.000, and although still in an unfinished 
state, yet they were sufficiently completed for the reception of Students in 
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1843, In the latter year statutes were framed for the Government of the 
College, and a Chair of Divinity and two Professorships in the Faculty of 
Arts were established, and with this addition to the already established 
Faculty of Medicine, the College was formally opened on the 7th of Sep- 
tember of that year. The Institution thus started was not successful, Its 
eondition at length attracted attention, and in 1850, the Provincial Govern- 
ment was moved by a number of publie spirited gentiemen to aid in an 
endeavor to plaee it on a better footing. As a strong antagonism had 
always existed between the Royal Institution, and the majority of the Gov- 
ernors of the College upon subjects essentially affeeting its conduet and 
prosperity, it was deemed advisable as a first step, to re-construct the for- 
mer Corporation. New appointments were therefore made to the Royat 
Institution, of persons selected on the score of their interest in the eause of 
Education. Of these, several entered upon the duties of their office with 
zeal and energy. They drew up an claborate report on the condition of 
the University, and the course which they thought should be followed for 
its amelioration, and their recommendations were made the basis of all that 
has since been done. A draft of a new Charter was prepared, which was 
finally adopted, and executed by Her Majesty in 1852—the most prominent 
and important provision of which is that the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Advancement of Learning, are made Governors, ex officio, of 
the University (a) 

The corporation of the University now consists of the Governors, 
Principal and Fellows—three of the latter being elected by the Convoca- 
tion, and act as its representatives in managing the affairs of the Univer- 
sity. Under its present government, McGill College has greatly improved. 
An appeal lately made to the public of Lower Canada for its permanent 
endowment, has resulted, so far, in the formation of a fund of nearly 
£18,000,—£5,000 of which was subseribed by the Messrs. Molson, for the 
endowment of ‘¢the Molson Professorship of History and ee. Litera- 
ture.” 

The course of instruction in Arts is as follows: 

First Year—Classies, Modern Languages, English Literature, Mathe- 
maties, Algebra, History. 

Second Year—Classics, Modern Languages, Logic, Higher Mathematics 
and Algebra, History. 

Third Year—Classics, Modern Languages, Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Calculus and Natura] Philosophy, Chemistry.— Optional Studies— 
Hebrew, Commercial Law, Agriculture, Engineering, 

Fourth Year—Modern Languages, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, Natural History.—Optional Studies—Hebrew, Commercial 


‘ 


Law, Agriculture, Engineering. 


(a) The greater portion of the above sketch is condensed from the Hon. President Day’s Address 
40 the Governor General, Octoher, 1858. 
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In Medicine, instruction is given in each branch specified in the require- 
ments. The Lectures in the Faculty of Law comprise every branch of 
legal study, but special reference is made to Roman jurisprudence as the 
groundwork of many of the departments of the Law of Lower Canada, 
‘he High School Department is intended to provide a liberal education for 
those designed for business or professions, or who may wish to prepare for 
entrance into the College. 

The attendance of Students for the present year is as follows:—In 
Arts: Matriculated. 24; others, 30; total in Arts, 54. In Medicine, 96. 
In Law, 16. Total, 176. In High School, 225. In the Medical Library 
there are 2,536 volumes, and in the Arts Library about 1,500. The 
Museum and Apparatus of both faculties are worth about £1,300. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS. 
Visitor. 
His Excellency the Governor General. 
MGKobernors. 


Hon. Charles Dewey Day, LL.D., Judge of the Superior Court of 
Lower Canada, President. 


Hon. James Ferrier, M.L.C. William Foster Coffin. 
Hen. Peter McGill, M.L.C. Benjamin Holmes. 
Thomas Brown Anderson, Andrew Robertson, M.A. 
David Davidson. Christopher Dunkin, M.A. 
The Governors are members of the Royal Institution for the Advancement of 
Learning. 
Principal. 
John William Dawson, M.A., F.G.S. 
Fellows, 
J.J. C. Abbott, B.C.L., Dean of the| Henry Aspinwall Howe, M.A., Rec 
Faculty of Law. tor of the High School. 
Andrew ¥. Holmes, M.D., Dean of} Brown Chamberlin, B.C.L. 
the Faculty of Medicine. Walter Jones, M.D. 


Rev. W. T. Leach, D.C.L., Dean of} Alexander Morris, M.A. 

the Faculty of Arts. 
The Governors, Principal, and Fellows, constitute the Cerpuration of the 

University. 

COLLEGIATE OFFICERS, 
Brineipal. 
John William Dawson, M.A., F.G.S. 
Vice-Principal, 
Rev. W. T. Leach, D.C.L. 
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Professors. 
Faculty of Law- 
Hon. T. 0. Aylwin, D.C.L., Professor of Public and Criminal Law. 
J. J. C. Abbott, B.C.L., Professor of Commercial Law. 
Frederick W. Torrance, M.A., Professor of Civil Law. 
P. R. Lefrenaye, B.C.L., Professor of Jurisprudence and Legal Bibliography. 
R. G. Laflamme, B.C.L., Professor of Customary Law and the Law of 
Real Hstate. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
Andrew F. Holmes, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
George W. Campbell, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery. 
Archibald Hall, M.D., Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. 
William Fraser, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. 
William Sutherland, M.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
William E. Scott, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
William Wright, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Robert P. Howard, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
D. ©. McCallum, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. 
R. Craik, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of the Museum. 


Faculty of Arts. 
Rey, W. T. Leach, D.C.L., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy. 
Rev. Benjamin Davies, LL.D., Professor of Classical Literature. 
Henry Aspinwall Howe, M.A., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 
Rev. A. De Sola, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature. 
John W. Dawson, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History and Agri- 
culture. 
Charles F. A. Markgraf, Professor of German Language and Literature. 
Leon G. Fronteau, B.A., Professor of French Language and Literature. 
Charles Smallwood, LL.D., Professor of Meteorology. 
Edwin Gould, B.A., Tutor in History and English Literature. 
Mark J. Hamilton, Lecturer on Engineering. 


Wioh School Department. 


Trofessor H. A. Howe, M.A., Rector. 

T. A. Gibson, M.A., First Assistant Master. 
David Rodger, Second Assistant Master. 

W. Bowman, Third Assistant Master. 

J. D. Borthwick, Fourth Assistant Master. 
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James Kemp, Fifth Assistant Master. 

Professor Charles F. A. Markgarf, German Master. 
Professor Leon G. Fronteau, B.A., French Master. 
James Duncan, Drawing Master. 

John Follenus, Music Master. 


Bursar's Department, 


William Craig Baines, B.A., Secretary, Registrar, and Bursar, 


Eravuates. 


Abbott, C. C., B.C.L. 1850. 

Abbott, J. J. C., B.C.L. 1854. 

Ademson,Rev.W.A.,D.C.L.i0n.1&50. 

Arnoldi, D., M.D. hon. 

Ault, C., M.D. 1855. 

Ault, J. F., M.D. 1855. 

Aylen, P., B.A. 1850 ; B.C.L 1854. 

Badgley, F. H., B.C.L. 1852. 

Badgley, Hon. W., D.C.L. hon.1843. 

Baker, A.. M.D. 1848. 

Bancroft, Rev. C., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Barnston, J., M.D., of Edinb., ad ewn. 
1856. 

Barnston, J. G., B.C.L. 1856. 

Bergin, D., M.D. 18477. 

Bethune, Rev. J., D.D. 1843. 

Bibaud, J. G., M.D. 1848. 

Blacklock, J. J.. M.D. 1851. 

Boekus, C. i., B.A. 1852. 

Boulter, G. H., M.D. 1852. 

Boyer, L., M.D. 1842. 

Breslin, W. I., M.D. 1847. 

Brigham, J. S., M.D. 1848. 

‘Bristol, A. S., M.D. 1850. 

Brooks, 8. T., M.D. 1851. 

Brouse, W. H., M.D. 184" 

Browne, T:, B.A. 1853. 

Bruneau, A., M.D. 18538, 

Bruneau, O., M.D. 1851. 

Bucke, E. H, M.D. 1852. 

Burns, A. J.. M.D. 1854. 

Butler, Rev. J., M.A. hon. 1852. 

Buxton, J. N., M.D. 1849. 

Carson, A., M.D 1843. 

Casgrain, C. E., M.D. 1851. 

Challinor, F., M.D. 1849. 

Chamberlin, B., B.C.L. 1850. 

Christie, T., M.D. 1848. 

Church, OC. H., M.D. 1855. 

Church, P. H., M.D. 1846. 

Cook, H. L., M.D. 1854. 

Corbett, A. M., M.D. 1854. 


Corbett, W. H., M.D. 1854. 

Craik, R., M.D. 1854. 

Culver, J. R., M.D. 1848. 

Dansereau, C., M.D. 1842. 

Dansereau, P., M.D. 18385, 

Davies, Rev. B., LL.D. hon. 1856. 

Dease, P. W., M.D. 1847. 

DeBoucherville, C. B., M.D. 1848. 

DeCelles, C. D., M.D. 1841. 

Demvrest, B. G. G., M.D. 1852. 

Dick, J. R., M.D. 1842, 

Dickenson, J. J.. M.D. 1846. 

Dorion, 8., M.D. 1848. 

Dorland, E. P., M.D. 1850. 

Douglas, J., M.D. hon. 

Duckett, S., M.D. 1858. 

Dunn, W. O., M.D. 1848. 

Dupuis, J. G. B., M.D. 1856. 

Easton, J.. M.D, 1852. 

Edwards, E. G., M.D. 1855. 

Falloon, Rev. D., D.D. hon. 1844. 

Fenwick, G. E., M.D. 18477, 

Finlayson, J., M.D. 1834. 

Fisher, J., M.D. 1847. 

Fortin, P., M.D. 1845. 

Foster, 8.8, M.D. 1846. 

Fraser, W., M.D. 1836. 

Gairdner, W. F., B.C.L. 1856. 

Garvey, J., M.D. 1852. 

Gauvreau, E., M.D. 1855. 

Gauvreau, L. H., M.D. 18386. 

Gibb, G. D., M.D. 1846; M.A, hon. 
1855. 

Gibson, J. B., M.D. 1855. 

Gibson, T. A., M.A. hon, 1855. 

Godfrey, R., M.D. 1844, 

Gould, E., B.A. 1856. 

Grant, J Ai, M.D;1854. 

Hall, Javwitl MDG L848: 

Hamel, J. H., M.D. 1856. 

Hart, F. W., M.D: 1835. 

Hemming, E.J., B.C L. 1855, 
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Henderson, P., M.D. 1848. 
Henry, W., M.D. hon. 
Henry, W. J., M.D. 1856. 
Hingston. W. H., M.D. 1851. 
Hfolden, R., M.D. 1844. 

Howard, R. P., M.D. 1848. 

Howe, H. A., M.A. hon. 1855. 
Jackson, A. T., M.D. 1846. 

Jones, W. J., M D. 1856. 

Kelly, W., M.D. 1846. 

Kershaw, P. G., B.A., 1856. 
Kirkpatrick, A.. M.D. 1856. 
Kollinger, A. H., M.D. 1856. 
Laberge, E., M.D. 1856. 
Laflamme, R. G., B C.L. hon. 1856. 
Lafrenaye, P. R., B.C.L. hon. 1856. 
Lambe, W. B., BC.L. 1850. 
Laroeque, A. B., M.D. 1847. 
Leach, Rev. W. se 
Leclere, G.MLDS T3584 
Lee, J. C., 'M. Dz. beet 

Lee, J. R., M.D. 1848. 
Lemoine, C., M.D. 1850. 
Lepailleur, L., M.D. 1848. 
Leprohon, J. L., M.D. 1843. 
Logan, D. D., M.D. 1842. 


Logan, Sir W. E., Knt., LL.D. hon. 


1856. 
Logie, W., M.D. 1833. 
Long, A., M.D. 1844. 
Longué, P. F., M.D. 1848. 
Loupret, A., M.D. 1850. 
Loverin, N., M.D. 1855. 


Lundy, Rev. F. J., D.C.L. hon. 1848. 


Macdonald, C., M.D. 1853. 
MacGill, W., M.D. 1848. 
Mackay, W., M.D. 1854. 
Malhiot, A., M.D. 1846. 
Marr, I. P., M.D. 1849. 
Mayrand, W., M.D. 1847. 
McCallum, D., M.D. 1850. 
McDarmid, J. D., M.D. 1847. 
McDonald, R., M.D. 1834. 
McDonell, A., M.D. 1852. 
McDonell, Al., M.D. 1849. 
McDougall, P A.. M.D. 18417. 
McGrath, T., M.D. 1849. 
McLaren, J. R., B.A. 1856. 
MeMicking, G., M.D. 1851. 
MeMurray, S., M.D. 1841. 
McNaughton, E. P., M,D. 1834. 
Meredith, db Myce M.D. 1842, 
Molson, Ne BOLL. 1851. 
Morin, ‘J E MD. hon, ——. 


.C.L. hon.1849. 
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Morris, A., B.A. 1849; M.A. 1852; 
Be0.L. 1850. 
Moore, J., M.D. 1852. 
Moore, R., M D. 1858. 
Mount, J. W., M.D. 1851. 
Nelles, J. A., M.D. 1850. 
Nelson, W., M.D. hon. f 
O’Callaghan, C. H., M.D, 1854. 
O’Carr, P., M.D. 1850. 
Odell, W., M.D. 1849. 
Painchaud, E. S. L., M.D. 1848, 
Paquin, J. M., M D. 1843, 
Paradis, H., M.D. 1846. 
Patterson, J., M D. 1855. 
Perrault, V., M.D. 1852. 
Pettit, Rev. C. B., B.A. 1850. 
Phelan, J. P., M.D. 1854. 
Phillips, C. W., B.A. 1852. 
Pinet, A, M.D. 1847. 
Powell, N. W., M.D. 1852. 
Pringle, G., M.D, 1855. 
Proulx, P., M.D.1844. 
Quesnel, J. M., M.D. 1849. 
Rae, J., M.D., hon. 
Raymond, O., M.D 1842. 
Reynolds, R T., M.D. 1836, 
Reynolds, T., M.D. 1842. 
Ridley, H. T., M.D. 1852. 
Rintoul, D. M., M.D. 1854. 
Ruttan, A., M.D. 1852. 
Sabourin M., M.D. 1849. 
Sampson, J., M D., hon. ——. 
Sanderson, G. W., MD. 1850. 
Savage, T. Y., M.D. 1854. 
Sehmidt, S. B , M,D. 1847, 
Seott, S. A., M.D. 1854. 
Seott, W. E., M.D. 1844. 
Scriven, G. A., M.D. 1846. 
Sequin, A., M.D. 1848. 
Shaver, P. R., M.D. 1854. 
Simard, A., M.D. 1852. 
Simpson, T., M.D. 1854. 
Smallwood, C., LL.D. hon. 1856. 
Smythe, Tt. W., M.D. 1848. 
Snowdon, - C.L. 1856. 
Sparham, 
Sparham, 
Staunton, A. 
Stehelm, G. F., B.A. 185 g! 
Stephens, R. H., BC L. 
Stephenson. J. Ls oD 
Stephenson, J. McG., M.D. 1856. 
St.Real,Hon.J.R.V.,D.C.1. hon.1844, 
M D. Liss 


Habs 
K. B., 
T., M. 
AM, 


Sutherland, W., 
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Thompson, R., M.D. 1852. Weir, R., M.D. 1852. 

Thomson, J., M.D., 1842. Whitcomb, J. G., M.D. 1848. 
Torrance, F. W., BC.L hon. 1856. | Widmer, Hon. C., M.D., hon. : 
Trudel, E., M.D. 1844. Willson, R. M., M.D. 1850. 

Tuzo, H. A., M.D. 1853. Wilscam, J. W., M.D. 1846. 
Vannorman, J M, M.D. 1850. Workman, B, M.D. 1853. 
Waener, W. H., MD. 1844. Workman, J.. M.D, 1835. 
Walker, R., M.D. 1851. Wood, G C., M.D. 1849. 
Weilbrenner, R. C., M.D. 1851. Wright, W., M.D. 1848. 


Faculty of Arts. 


The degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.A. and M.A. There are 
two modes of proceeding to the degree of B.A. 

According to one the requisites are: 1, Having passed an examination 
in the subjects prescribed for candidates for admission; 2. Being of the 
standing of three years from Matriculation; 38. Having attended the lec- 
tures, and passed an examination in each of these years in the subjects 
prescribed for each such year. 

According to the other mode—designed for those who enter from the 
first class of the High School, or similar institufions—the requisites are: 
1. Having passed a Matriculation Examination in the subjects prescribed 
for the second year of the regular undergraduate course: 2. Being of the 
standing of three years from Matriculation; 3. Having attended the lec- 
tures, and passed an examination in each of these years in the subjects 
prescribed for each such year. 

The requisites for the degree of M.A. are: 1. Being of the standing of 
three years from admission to the degree of B.A.; 2. Having passed the 
examination, and performed the exercises prescribed for candidates for 
the degree of M.A. 


The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty :— 


Greek and Latin Languages. 


Xenophon, Anabasis, B. I. Ceesar, de Bello Gallico. 
Greek Grammar. Sallust, Catiline, and Jugurtha. 
Latin Grammar. Virgil, Aneid, B. I. 
Mathematics. 
Arithmetic. Algebra, to Quadratic Equations. 
Euclid, Bb. I. II. and III. 
English. 


Writing English from dictation. 


N.B.—The amount of knowledge, rather than the particular author 
studied, will be regarded in this examination. 


Candidates for Matriculation are required to present themselves to the 
Dean of the Faculty, on the three days preceding the 10th September. 

Sixteen Scholarships, entitling the holders to exemption from the 
tuition fees, are placed by the Governors at the disposal of His Excel- 
leney the Governor General. Applications must be addressed to His 
Excellency through the Provincial Secretary. Previously to being 
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matriculated, those presented to the said Scholarships will be examined as 
to their fitness to enter upon the Collegiate course of studies, 

Eight other Scholarships, of equal value, are granted by the Gover- 
nors, from time to time, to the most successful of those students who 
present themselves as candidates. 

There is but one session of eight months in each year, commencing on 
the 10th September, and ending on the 1st May following. 

Examinations are held during the eight days preceding the close of the 
session, after which Honors are awarded to those students who exhibit the 
greatest general proficiency in all the subjects of the session, and prizes 
to those who distinguish themselves in the studies of a particular class. 

Students may enter themselves for special courses in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Civil Engineering, on examination in the subjects above stated 
for the general course, with the exception of classics; and will be entitled, 
after satisfactory examination at the close of the course, to diplomas. 


Fprs.—Matriculation, £1, to be paid on entering the College; For 
all the lectures of each session, £5; For a special course of lectures, as 
an occasional student, £1 5s.; For a eourse in Civil Hngineering, £2 10s. 


Faculty of flevtcine. 


The degree conferred in this Faculty is M.D. The requisites are:— 


1, Having completed the twenty-first year of his age; 2. Having pur- 
sued Medical studies in this University, or such other as may be approved, 
for the period of at least four years; and having regularly attended lee- 
tures in the following branches of Medical education for the periods here 
set forth:— 


Anatomy le. en eivbe Jie WWileele’, V2 Courses Of Six months each, 


Chemistry [ie Pah yaad, Pea, do do 
Theory and Practice of Medicine ... do do 
Principles and Practice of Surgery . do do 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women 

Bude Children) LAdtotien, ©. ihn ee do do 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy..... do do 
Practical tA vwatomiyeonrss sects tee do do 
Institites of Medicine, 222.520. do do 
Clinical Medicine................. 2 courses of three months each. 
Clinteal: Surmeerytyy vices i ee do do 


1 course of three months, if five 

|} lectures a week; or, 

1 eourse of six months, if three 
lectures a week, 


Provided, however, that testimonials equivalent to, though not precisely 
the same as those above stated, may be presented and accepted. 

But no one shall be permitted to become a candidate for examina- 
tion who shall not have attended at least one session of this University; 
and, during that session, at least four six months’ classes, or three six 
months’ and two three months’ classes 

3. Having attended, for at least twelve months, the practice of the 
Montreal General Hospital, or some other Hospital approved of by this 
University. 

4. Every candidate for the Degree must, on or before the first day of 
March, present to the Dean of the Medical Faculty, testimonials of his 


Medical Jurisprudence ........... 
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qualifications entitling him to an examination, and also a Thesis, or in- 
augural dissertation, written by himself, on some subject connected with 
Medical or Surgical science, either in the Latin, English, or French 
language; and also present a certificate that he is not under articles as a 
pupil or apprentice to any physician, surgeon, er apothecary. 

5. The trials to be undergone by the candidate are : 


ist. An examination into his Classical attainments, as preliminary to 
the Medical examinations. 

N.B.—Students are recommended to undergo this examination when 
they first begin their attendance at the College. 

2nd. The private examination of his Thesis, as evidenee both of 
Medical and general acquirement, followed, if approved, by its public 
defence ; and, 

3rd. A general examination on all the branches of Medical and Surgical 
science. 

This examination is divided into primary and final—the former com- 
prehending the branches of Anatomy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Institutes of Medicine; the latter, those of Practice of Medicine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

N.B.—I{t will be optional with the student to present himself for the 
primary examination at the end of his third session. 

The sessions of the Medical Faculty commence on the first Monday in 
November of each year, and continue until the end of April in the follow- 
ing year. 

Candidates for admission are required to enroll themselves at the com- 
mencement of each session, as the Register of Medical Students is closed 
on the 23rd December of each year. 


Fpeis.—Matriculation, 10s.; For the lectures of each class, £3 per 
session—exccept Medical Jurisprudence, £2 10s., and Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery, £1 10s. each per session ; For Degree of M.D., £5, aud 5s. to 
Registrar of Faculty. 


Faculty of Law. 


The degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.C.L. and D.C.L(a) There 
are two modes of proceeding to the degree of B.C.L. 

According to one, the requisites are: 1. Having passed the Matricula- 
tion examination ; 2. Being of the standing of three years from Matricu- 
lation in Law ; 3. Having attended the lectures and passed the exumina- 
tions in this University during each of these years. 

According to the other mode, the requisites are: 1. Having’ passed the 
Matriculation examination ; 2. Being of the standing of two years from 
Matriculation in Law; 38. Being in the fourth year of his imdentures; 
4. Having attended lectures for two years, and passed an examination In 
the subjects comprised in the three years’ course in this University. 

The sessions of the Law Faculty commence on the first Monday in 
November of each year, and continue until the end of April in the follow- 
ing year, 

Fers.—Matriculation, 10s., payable only by students who have not 
previously matriculated in any Faculty; For all the lectures of each 
session, £3 10s.; For any one series of lectures, as an occasional student 
£1 5s.; For Degree, including diploma, £1 5s, 


(a) The Honorary Degree now conferred in this Faculty is LL.D, 
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Laval University, 
QUEBEC.(a) 


In 1663, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Canada, Francois de Mont- 
morency-Laval, founded and endowed, with his own patrimony, an insti- 
tution, which was called the Quebee Seminary. The primary object of 
this institution was the education of boys who felt an inclination for the 
priesthood, and such it continued until 1759. After the conquest of this 
country by the English, a College, which the Jesuits had held at Quebec 
since 1645, having been suppressed, the Directors of this Seminary, in 
order to meet the wants and wishes of those boys who were not intended 
for the priesthood, admitted into their classes all those whose good conduct 
and talents entitled them to such favor. By this change, the Seminary 
became a regular College, and had, by successive additions, acquired a 
high degree of importance, when it was erected, by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Charter, into a University, under the style and name of The Laval 
University. 

By this charter, which bears date December 8th, 1852, no change was 
effected in the constitution of the Seminary itself; but a Council, composed 
of the Directors of the institution, and the three senior Professors of the 
several Faculties, was empowered to possess and enjoy all the privileges 
granted to the Universities of the United Kingdom, and especially that of 
conferring degrees in the Faculties of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. 
His Grace the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Quebec is, by virtue of his 
office, Visitor of the University. The Superior of the Seminary, for the 
time being, holds the office of Rector. 

Since the granting of the charter unceasing efforts have been employed 
to secure its complete execution. In 1853, five Professors of the Faculty 
of Medicine were appointed, and one of them was sent to England, France, 
and Belgium, to purchase a medical library and museum, with a fine collec- 
tion of surgical instruments. During the following year, the University 
acquired a great number of books for the Faculty of Law, and a collection 
for the study of Materia Medica. The expense incurred by these objects 
was about £3000. At length, in September, 1854, the Faculties of Law 
and Medicine opened their courses, after a solemn inauguration, in whieh 
Lord Elgin took part, on the 21st of that month. At the same time, 
several buildings were commenced for the use of the University, of which 
a part only is finished, but, when completed, will have involved an outlay 
exceeding £50,000. 

(a) The following deeiate of a letter from the Very Rev. Rector Casault, is characteristic of the 
courteous spirit in which information regarding this University was furnished: ‘‘ Mes renseignements 


sont peut-étre trop abondants, mais j'ai préféré cet inconvénient a celui de vous laisser quelque chose 
a désirer par rapport a notre établissement,” 
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Of the four Faculties, two (viz., those of Law and Medicine) have been 
almost completely organized. Those of Divinity and Arts are now con- 
templated, and will soon be in operation. The course of instruction is in- 
tended to occupy four years, except in the Faculty of Arts, which is 
limited to three years. In the Faculty of Divinity, dogmatic and moral 
theology, Holy Scriptures, sacred eloquence, ecclesiastical history, and 
canon law are to be taught. History, literature, eloquence, moral, intellee- 
tual, and natural philosophy, mathematics, &c, will form the subjects of 
the lectures in the Faculty of Arts. The list of the Professors of the 
Faculties of Law and Medicine shows what branches are already taught in 
these Faculties. Maritime Law and Notarial Practice will soon be added 
to the course of lectures in the Faculty of Law ; and Comparative Anato- 
my in the Faculty of Medicine. 

The Library of the University contains 18,000 volumes, of which, 1,200 
are in the Law department, and 2,000 in that of Medicine. Besides the 
museum and collections already mentioned, the Institution possesses philo- 
sophical apparatus which have cost £2.500, a good collection of minerals, 
and a well fitted chemical laboratory. 

TrrmMs.—The academical year is divided into three terms: the first be- 
gins on the second Tuesday of September, and ends on Christmas eve; the 
second begins on the day after Epiphany, and ends on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding Easter; the third begins on the second Monday after Easter, and 
ends on the second Tuesday of July. After each term the students are 
required to pass an examination upon all the matters taught during the 
term. 


et 


Visitor. 
1852. His Grace the Most Rev. Pierre Flavien Turgeon, Archbishop of 
Quebec. 
Bector. 
1852. Very Rev. Louis Jacques Casault, D.D., Superior of the Quebec 
Seminary. 
Counctl. 
1855. Hon. William Badgley, LL.D., Professor of the Faculty of Law. 
1855. Rev. Felix Buteau, Director of the Quebec Seminary 
1854. Jacques Crémazie, LL.D., Professor of the Faculty of Law. 
1855. Rev. Jean Baptiste Antoine Ferland, Professor of the Faculty of Arts. 


1858. Charles Frémont, M.D., Professor of the Faculty of Medicine, 

1852. Rev. Michael Forgues, Director of the Quebec Seminary. 

1852. Rev. Louis Gingras, Director of the Quebec Seminary. 

1852. Rev. Leon Gingras, D.D., Director of the Quebec Seminary. 

1856. Thomas Sterry Hunt, Dr in Scien., Professor of the Faculty of Arts. 
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1856. Rev. Edouard Michel Méthot, Director of the Quebec Seminary. 

1854. Hon. Augustin Norbert Morin, LL.D., Professor of the Faculty of Lav. 

1856. Jean Zephirin Nault, M.D., Professor of the Faculty of Medicine. 

1853. James Arthur Sewell, M.D., Professor of the Faculty of Medicine. 

1854. Rev. Elzear Alexandre Taschereau, D.Cn,L., Director of the Quebee 
Seminary. 


Secretary. Librarian. 
1856. Rev. E. A. Taschereau, D.Cn.L. | 1855. Rev. Louis Gingras. 


Wroatessors. 
Faculty of Divinity. 


This Faculty has not yet been organized. It will be composed of five 
Professors. 


Faculty of Law. 
1854. Hon. A. N. Morin, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty, Professor of Natural 
Law and the Right of Nations. 
1854, Jacques Crémazie, LL.D., Professor of Civil Law. 
1855. Hon, William Badgley, LL.D., Professor of Criminal Law. 
1855. Jean Thomas Taschereau, LL.D., Professor of Commercial Law. 
1855. Joseph Ulric Tessier, LL.D., Professor of Law Procedure & Practice. 
1855. Auguste Eugéne Aubry, LL.D., Professor of Roman Law. 
1855. Nicolas Trudelle, Apparitor. 


Faculty of Medicine. 
1853. C. Fremont, M.D., Dean of the Faculty, and Professor of Surgery. 
1853. J. A. Sewell, M.D., Professor of Medicine. 
1853. J. Z. Nault, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
1853. Jean Etienne Landry, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
1854. Adolphe Jackson, M.D,, Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 
1855. Charles Eusebe Lemieux, Lecturer on Institutes of Medicine and 
Physiology. 
1857. Hubert Larue, L.M., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 
1857. Jean Blanchet, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., Honorary Professor. 
1854. J. E. Landry, Director of the Museum. 
1854. Edouard Bilodeau, Apparitor. 


Faculty of Arts. 
This Faculty, when completely organized, will be composed of eleven 
Professors. Two only haye as yet been appointed. 
1854. Rev. J. B. A. Ferland, Professor of Canadian and American History. 
1854. T. Sterry Hunt, Dr, in Scien, Knt. Legion d’honnewr, Memb. French 
Geo. Soc. and Am. Soe, Arts and Scien., Professor of Chemistry. 
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Kraduates, 


Alleyn, R., LL,B. 1856. 
Audet, P., B.A. 1856. 
Badgley, Hon. W., LL.D. hon, 1856. 
Blanchet, J., M.D. hon. 1854. 
Chandonnet, T., B.A. 1855. 
Crémazie, J., LL.D. hon, 1854. 
Dallaire, C. E., LL.B. 1856. 
Dormer, G., B.A. 1856. 
Fremont, C., M.D. hon. 1854. 
Gorven, H., LL.B. 1856. 
Jackson, A., M.D. hon. 1854. 
Laudry, J. E., M.D. hon, 1854. 
Larue, H., Licen.M. 1855. 


Lavoie, N., M.B. 1856. | 

Lecours, H., B.A. 1856. 

Matte, D., B.A 1856. 

Morin, Hon. A. N., LL.D. hon. 1854. 
Morisset, C., B.A. 1856. 

Murray, H.G., B.A. 1856. 

Nault, J. Z., M.D. hon. 1854. 
O’Brien, Rev. J., B.A. 1855. 
Paquet, B., B.A. 1854. 

Roussel, P., B.A. 1854. 

Sewell, J. A., M.D. hon, 1854. - 
Taschereau, J. T., LL.D. hon, 1856. 
Tessier, J. U., LL.D. hon. 1856. 


undergraduates, 


Fitzpatrick, J. E., 1856. 
Fleury, —, 18517. 
Foisy, L., 1856. 

Fraser, A., 1854. 


Bacon, J. L., 1854. 
Beaudoin, P., 1856. 
Bosse, J.G., 1856. 
Casgrain, A., 1856. 
Colfer, G. W., 1856. | Frenette, F. X., 1856. 
Dallaire, C. E., 1854. | Gariésry, R., 1856. 

De la Bruére, P.B., 1856. | Garneau, J. F. A., 1857. 
De Lage, J. B., 1857. | Gauthier, F., 1856. 
Delvecchio, —, 1856. | Gauvreau, F., 18577. 
Desbarats, G., 1855. | Goulet, B., 1855. 
Desjardins, E., 1856. | Guilbault, L., 1857. 
Douglas, M., 1857. | Langlais, F., 1886. 
Duchesnay, T., 1856. | Leamy, A., 1856. 
Duggan, J. B., 1856. | Michaud, A., 1856. 


Miller, —, 1855. 
Morin, C., 1857. 
Morriset, C., 1856. 
Murray, H. G., 1856. 
O’Brien, F., 1856. 
Pelletier, O., 1856. 
Pelletier, P., 1856. 
Petry, A. H., 1854. 
Plomondon, J. B., 1855. 
Pouliot, F., 1855. 
Prior, B., 1857. 
Robitaille, T.. 1854. 
Thiberge, J., 1856. 
Tureot, M., 1854. 


Matriculation and Degrees. 


The Degrees conferred in the Faculty of Arts are B.A‘ and M.A. The 
requisites for the Degree of B.A. are as follows: 


1. Every candidate for Bachelorship or Matriculation shall undergo two 
examinations. The first after his course of rhetoric; the second after hay- 
ing terminated his course of philosophy. 

The first examination shall be as follows: Translation of Latin and 
Greek Authors, Latin Prose or Verse, Universal History and Geography, 
History of Canada, The History and Principles of Literature and Rhetoric, 
French or English Composition, at the option of the Candidate. 

The second examination shal! be as follows: A Dissertation on Logic; 
Dissertation on some point of Metaphysics, either general or particular; an 
Essay on some point of Ethics; Questions on Physics and Chemistry; Pro- 
blems and Questions on Mathematics and Astronomy; Questions on Natural 
History. 

(The questions on the sciences will not suppose anything more than an 
elementary knowledge. In arithmetic, algebra, geometry, plane trig- 
onometry, it will suffice that the candidate possess such a knowledge of 
them as comports with the present system of teaching these branches of 
science in colleges.) 

F 
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2. Those candidates who in both the examinations shall have been placed 
in the first class, shall obtain the degree of B.A. Those belonging to the 
second class may attend the courses of the University, but they shall not 
be admitted to a higher degree in the different Faculties than that of 
Bachelor, until they have obtained the degree of B.A. Those belonging 
to the third class will obtain no privilege ; it will be however allowed them 
to present themselves anew for examination.(@) 


The requisite for the degree of M.A, is a successful attendance on the 
obligatory courses of Lectures in the Faculty during three years. 


In the Faculties of Law and Medicine, the degree of Bachelor is obtained 
only after having satisfactory passed six examinations at the end of the 
same number of terms. License in these Faculties, and in Divinity, requires 
four years of successful attendance on all the courses, and written and oral 
examinations. 


In order to obtain the degree of BD., it is necessary to pass written and 
oral examinations upon the several branches taught in the Grand Seminary. 


No one is admitted to the degree of Doctor in any of the four Faculties 
unless he has publicly and successfully advocated numerous Theses upon 
most of the branches of the respective Faculties. The candidates are al- 
lowed to pass this examination, four, three, or two years after having ob- 
tained the degree of Licenciate, according to the testimonial which they 
received at their examination for the License, viz.: satisfactory; with dis- 
tinction ; or with the greatest distinction. 

Students in Law and Medicine, whose parents are not inhabitants of 
Quebee, are required to reside in the University boarding house. Two 
rooms for the use of each student are furnished by the Institution, so that 
they have to provide only their clothes and useful books. 


Fres.—Lectures: Faculty of Law, £6; Faculty of Medicine, £12. 
Board for the terms, (Christmas and Easter included,) £32 10s. Board 
during summer vacation, £6 10s.; or 3s. per day for a part of the vacation. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, 


This department is the Seminary as it was till 1852, and is under the 
control of a board composed of a Superior and at least four Directors. It 
is divided into two parts called the Grand and the Minor Seminary. 

The Grand Seminary comprises the classes of Dogmatie and Moral The- 
ology, Holy Scripture, Ecclesiastical History, and other branches necessary 
for the discharge of the clerical functions. 

The course of studies embraces three years at least. No one is admitted 
to it unless he has followed a complete course of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture. The students are all boarders and wear the clerical costume. They 
pay £20 cy. for board, but the instruction is gratuitous. A library of 
1,700 books is at their disposal. 

The Minor Seminary comprises nine classes, of which two are in the 
course of Philosophy, and seven in that of Literature. 

In order to be admitted as a student into the Minor Seminary, it 1s neces- 
sary to read the maternal tongue (French or English) very correctly, write 
pretty well, and haye some knowledge of the grammar, 


(a) The standards are: First Class, those who obtain two-thirds of the total number of marks ; 
ae See those who obtain more than one-third; and Third Class, those who obtain less than 
one-third, 
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About thirty gratuities have been founded at different periods and by 
different persons, for the students of the Minor Seminary. About a third 
of these gratuities are limited to the members of certain families. 


A library of about 2,500 volumes is at the disposal of all the students 
for five shillings per annum. 


Frrs.— Boarders, £30 per annum; Day Pupils, £2 10s. 


The actual number of the students in the Minor Seminary is 356, of 
whom 182 are boarders. 


Quebee Seminarp. 


Superior. 


1851. Very Rev. Louis Jacques Casault, D.D. 


Directors. 
"1883. Rey. Leon Gingras, D.D. | 1849. Rev. E. A. Taschereau, D.Cn.L.. 
1834. Rey. Louis Gingras. 1855. Rev. Felix Buteau. 
1849. Rev. Michel Forgues. 1856. Rev. Edouard Michel Méthot. 


Aggregate Members. 
1855. Rev. Charles H. Laverdiére, | 1857. Rev. Octave Audet. 


Auxiliary Members. 


1827. Rey. Jean Francois Baillairgé. | 1855. Rev Adolphe Légaré. 


1856. Rev. Leandre Gill. 1856. Rev. Ulderic Rousseau. 
1853. Rev. Thomas Etienne Hamel. ; 


wee 


Grand Seminary, 


Rey. L. Gingras, D.D., Director. Very Rey. L. J. Casault, D.D.; and 
Rey. E, A. Taschereau, D.Cn.L., Professors of Moral Theology. Rev. Leon 
Gingras, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology. Rey. L. Gill, Professor of 
Holy Scripture. 


eee 


e SHinor Seminarp. 


Rey, E. A. Taschereau, D.On.L., Director. Rev. E. M. Methot, Prefect of 
Studies. Rev. F. Buteau, Professor of Natural Philoso phy and Natural His- 
tory. Rev. Octave Audet, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
and Astronomy. Rey. A. Légaré, Professor of Mathematics. Rey. E. M. 
Methot, Professor of Rhetoric. Rev. OC. H. Laverdiére, Second Class. Th, 
A. Chandonnet, B.A., Third Class. Rev. D. Gonthier, Fourth Class. Pp, 
Roussel, B.A., Fifth Class. P. CO. Audet, B.A., and D. Dion, Sixth Class, 
Rey. F. Laliberté, and P. Thivierge, Seventh Class. W. Paxman, and 
Busher, Professors of the English Language. William Ross, and 
Lavigueur, Professors of Music. Revs. A. Legaré, U. Rousseau, D. Gon- 
thier; and J. Rioux, T. A. Chandonnet, N. Francoeur, P, C, Audet, and D, 
Dion, Masters of the Boarders, 
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University of Dishop’s College, 
LENNOXVILLE. 


This University had its origin in the pressing want of a Theological 
School for educating candidates for the Ministry of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, in Lower Canada. But it having appeared that to 
educate them thoroughly there was need of a large amount of means, if 
was determined to push the effort a little further, and to erect and endow a 
place of general education. Accordingly, in 1843, measures were adopted 
andan Act of incorporation obtained (7 Vict. ¢.49), (a) for carrying these 
objects into effect; and in September, 1845, the College was opened in tem- 
porary buildings obtained for that purpose until the completion of its own— 
to which it was transferred in October of the following year. In 1853 the 
College became a University by a Royal Charter and was empowered to 
confer degrees ‘‘in the several Arts, and the Faculties of Divinity, Law and 
Medicine;” and held its first public meeting of Convocation for that pur- 
pose on the 7th October 1854. 

By the Charter, it is provided that “the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
Principaland Professors of the said College, and all persons admitted there- 
in to the degree of Master of Arts, or to any degree in Divinity, Law or 
Medicine, who shall pay the sum of twenty shillings a year towards the 
support of the College, shall be members of the Convocation of the said 
University, and as such shall possess all the powers and privileges in regard 
to conferring degrees, and other matters as are provided by the regulations 
of said College.” These powers are—to elect the Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor; confer all degrees, and prescribe the subjects and standard of 
examination therefor; appoint, on recommendation of the College Council, 
examiners (who shall be M.A.s) to act with the professors of the Col- 
lege, so that each subject shall come under the notice of at least two 
examiners; and to do such other acts as are consistent with the law, the 
charter, and the regulations of the College. 

The religious tests and exercises prescribed by the regulations, are that 
all members of the College shall attend Morning and Evening service each 
week day in the College Chapel, and on Sunday in St, George’s Church, 
Lennoxville; but such students as are not members of the Church of Eng- 
land are not required to attend this latter service, but the service of the 
church to which their parents or guardians belong. There is no test 
specified as necessary on taking a degree. , 

The endowment of the University is derived from private sources, and 
donations from the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
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(a) On the appointment of the Bishop of Montreal, this Act was amended by the 16 Victoria, cap, 60, 
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Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, It has also an annual Parliament- 
ary Grant. There are two ‘‘ Jubilee scholarships” of the value of £35 per 
annum, tenable for three years each.a) The total number of students 
admitted since 1845, is 71;—number now in residence 15, preparing to 
graduate in Arts, 12. The expense of residence to students for the 
academic year (40 weeks) is from £40 to £45. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS, 


D tsitors. 
1858. Right Rev. G. J. Mountain, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
1858. Right Rey. Franeis Fulford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Montreal. 


Chancellor. 
1856. Hon. Edward Bowen, D.C.L., Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
for Lower Canada. 
Vice-Chancellor, 
1854. Hon. John S. MeCord, D.C.L. 


Begistrar. 
E. Chapman, M.A. 


COLLEGIATE OFFICERS, 
Prinetpal. 
1845. Rev. J. H. Nicolls, D.D., Michel Fellow of Queen’s Coll. Oxon. 


Pice-Princtpal, 


1845. Henry Miles, M.A., King’s Coll., Aberdeen. 


Wprofessors. 
Rey. J. H. Nicolls, D.D., Queen’s Coll. Oxon., Professor of Classics. 
Henry Miles, M.A. King’s Coll. Aberdeen, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 
Rey. Joseph Henry !hompson, M.A., Queen’s Coll. Cantab., Harrold 
Professor of Divinity. 


Bursar. Librarian, 


1845. Rev. L. Doolittle, M.A. | Rey. J. H. Thompson, M.A. 


Corporation of Bishop's College. 
Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Quebee, President. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Montreal, Vice-President. 


(a) The diocese of Quebec sent home 500/. sterling to the Jubilee of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts: the donation was returned by the Society, doubled, and was invested for 
the scholarships. 
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Trustees. 


Hon. E. Hale, M.A., Chairman. 
Hon. H. Smith. 

Hon. J. S. McCord, D.C.L. 

G. F. Bowen, M.A. 

W. Baker, M.A. 


B. T. Morris, M.A. 

Rev. CO. P. Reid, M.A. 

Rev. L. Doolittle, M.A. 
Rey. R. Lindsay, M.A. 
Rev. W. Bond, M.A. 


College Council. 


Rey. J. H. Nicolls, D.D. 
Henry Miles, M.A. 


HE, Chapman, M.A. 
Rev. J. H. Thompson, M.A. 


Officers of the Corporation. 
EK. Chapman, M.A., Secretary & Auditor. 


E. L. Montizambert, M.A.., 


Honorary Counsel. 


Rev. L. Doolittle, M.A., and B. T. Morris, M.A., Attorneys. 


Graduates. . 
The degrees given within brackets, indicate those who are also Graduates of 


other Universities. 


Adamson, Rey, W. A., D.C.L. (hon.) 
of McGill Coll., ad eun. 1855. 

Allen, Rev. A. A., B.A. 1855. 

Andrews, A. [M.D. Edinb.] M.A. hon. 
1855. 

Aylwin, Hon, T.C., D.C.L., hon, 1855. 

Badgley, Hon. W., D.C.L. (hon.) of 
McGill Coll., ad eun. 1855. 

Baker, G. B., B.A. 1856. 

Baker, J. C., B.A. 1855; M.A. 1856. 

Baker, W., M.A., hon. 1855. 

Bancroft, Rev. C., M.A. of Univ. 
Vermont, ad eun. 1855. 

Bethune, Very Rev. J., D.D. of Mc- 
Gill Coll., ad eun. 1855. 

Binet, W. [Br. de Lettres Univ. 
Paris] M.A., hon. 1856. 

Black, Hon. H., LL.D. of Harvard 
Coll., ad eun, D.C.L. 1855, 

Bond, Rev. W., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Borlase, J. G., B.A. 1856. 

Bowen, Hon. H., D.C.L., hon. 1855, 

Bowen, G. F., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Boyle, Rev. F., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Braithwaite, Rev. J. [B.A. Queen’s 
Coll. Oxon.| M.A. hon, 1855. 

Brethour, Rev. W., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Brooks, E., M.A. of Dartmouth Coll,, 
ad eun. 1856. 

Brooks, 8S. P., M.A. of Dartmouth 
Coll., ad eun. 1855. 


Burrage, Rev. H., M A. hon. 1856. 

Burrage, Rev. R. R. [of C, C. Coll. 
Cantab.] M.A. hon. 1856. 

Butler, Rev. J., M.A.(hon.) of McGill 
Coll., ad eun. 1855. 

Campbell, Rev. D., M.A. of Trir. 
Coll. Dub., ad eun. 1855. 

Carry, Rev. J., B.D. 1856. 

Chamberlin, B., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Chapinan, E. [ B.A. Caius Coll. Can- 
tab. | M.A, hon, 1855. 

Chapman, Rev. T.S., M.A. hon.1856, 

Cochrane, G. R., B.A. 1856. 

Constantine, Rev. I., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Darey, P. T. [Br. de Lettres Univ. 
Paris] M.A. hon. 1856. 

Davidson, Rev. J., M,A. of King’sColl, 
Fredericton, ad eun. 1856, 

De la Mare, Rev. F., M.A. hon. 1856, 

Doolittle, Rev, L., M.A. of Univ. Ver- 
mont, ad eun 1855. 

Douglas, G.,[ M.D. Heidelberg] M.A, 
hon. 1855. 

Duvernet, Rev. E. [B.A. King’s Coll. 
Fredericton] M.A. hon. 1855.. 

Ellegood, Rev. J. [B.A. King’s Coll. 
Fredericton] M.A. hon. 1855. 

Falloon, Rev.D., D.D.(hon.)of MeGill 
Coll., ad eun. 1855. 


Felton, W. L., M.A. hon. 1855. 
Forest, Rev. C., M.A. hon. 1856, 


BISHOP'S 


Freer, Ct. [B.A. Univ. Toronto] M.A. 
hon. 185€. 

Fulford, Rt. Rev. F., D.D. of Exeter 
Coll. Oxon. ad ewn. 1855. 

Fulton, Rev. J., M.A. hon. 1856, 

Galt, A. T., M.A. hon, 1855, 

Gamsby, C. H., B.A. 1855. 

Gilsov, Rev. 8., M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxon. ad ewn. 1855. 

Gribble, Rev. J., Licen. Theol., 1856, 

Hale, Hon. E., M.A, hon, 1855. 

Hellmuth, Rev. L, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ad eun. 1856. 

Irvine, G., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Jenkins, Rev. J.H., B.A. 1855. 

Johnstone, J. B. [ M.D. Edinb. ] M.A. 
hon. 1855. 

Jones, Rey. 8., B.A. 1855. 

Judd) Rev: F. E., MA. ofc Univ, 
Vermont, ad eun. 1855. 

Kemp, Rev. J., B.D. 1856. 

Kingston, G. T., M.A. of Caius Coll 
Cantab. ad eun. 1856. 

Lewis, Rev. R., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Lindsay, Rev. D., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Lindsay, Rev. R., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Lloyd, Rev. W. B., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Logan, Sir W. E., Knt,, D.C.L. hon. 
1855. 

Lower, Ven. H. M., M.A. of St.Peter’s 
Coll. Cantab. ad ewn. 1856. 

Mackie, Rev.G., M.A. of Univ. Coll. 

Oxon. and D.D., Archbishop of 

Canterbury, ad ewn. 1855. 

Magill, G. J., B.A. 1857. 

McCord, Hon. J.8., D.C.L. hon.1855. 

McLeod, Rev. J. A, M.A. hon. 1856. 

Meredith, EK. A. [LL.B. Trin. Coll. 
Dub.] M.A. hon. 1855. 

Meredith, Hon.W.C,, D.C.L.on.1855. 

Merrick, Rev. W. C. [ B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Dub.] M.A. hon, 1859. 

Milne, Rev. G., M.A. of Mareschal 
Coll. Aberdeen, ad ewn. 1855. 

Montizambert, E. L., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Morris, B. T., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Morris Rev. J. A., M.A. hon. 1856. 
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Mountain, Rev A. W., M.A. of Univ. 
Coll. Oxon., ad eun. 1855. 

Mountain, Rt. Rev. G. J.. M.A. of 
Trin. Coll. Cantab., and D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ad eun. 1855. 

Mountain, Rey, J. J.S. [B.A. King’s 
Coll. Windsor, N.S.] M.A. hon.1855. 

Mussen, Rey. T. H., B.A. 1855. 

O’Grady, Rev. G. de C. [B.A. Trin. 
Coil. Dub.] M.A. hon. 1855. 

Pennefather, Rev. T. [ B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Dub.]| M.A. hon. 1856. 

Ramsay, B., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Ramsay, T., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Reid, Rev. C. P., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Reid, Rev. J., D.D., hon. 1855. 

Ritchie, T., M.A. of Dartmouth Coll, 
ad eun. 1855. 

Roberts, G. G., M.A. of King’s Coll., 
Fredericton, ad ewn. 1855. 

Robertson, G., M.A. of Univ. Ver- 
mont, ad eun, 1856. 

Robertson, W. W., M.A. of Univ. 
Vermont, ad ewn. 1856. 

Robinson, Rev. F., M.A., hon. 1856, 

Roe, Rev. H., B.A. 1855. 

Rose, J. M.A., hon. 1855. 

Ross, Rev. W. M., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Sanborn, J. S., M.A. of Dartmouth 
Coll., ad eun. 1855. 

Scott, Rev. J., M.A. of Univ. Ver- 
mont, ad ewn. 1855. 

Sewell, S. C. [M.D. Edinb.] M.A. 
hon. 1855. 

Short, Hon. E., D.C.L. hon. 1855. 

Slack, Rev. G., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Smith, Hon. J., D.C.L. hon. 1855. 

Stephenson, Rey. RL, M.A. hon.1856. 

Townsend, Rev. M., M.A. of Univ. 
Vermont, ad eun. 1855. 

Wetherall, Rev. C. A., B.A. 1855. 

Whitwell, Rev. R., M.A. hon. 1855. 

Whitwell, W. P. O., B.A. 1857. 

Wilson, Rev. F., M.A. hon. 1856. 

Worthington, E. D. [M.D. Edinb.] 
M.A. hon. 1856. 

Young, Rev. T. A., M.A. hon. 1856, 


COLLEGE, 


Faculty of Arts. 
The degrees conferred in this Faculty are B,A. and M.A. The requi- 


_ sites for the degree of B.A. are: 


1. Having passed an examination in the subjects prescribed for candi- 
dates for matriculation; 2. Being of the standing of three years (nine 
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terms) from matriculation in the University; 8. Having, in each of these 
years, attended the lectures and passed the examinations prescribed for 
each such year of the course. 

The ordinary College course extends over four years, and includes 
Classical and English Literature and Composition, History, Mathematics, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Logic, Rhetoric, Moral 
Philosophy, and Divinity. At the end of the first year, those College 
students who pass the prescribed matriculation examination, are entitled to 
become members of the University. 

The requisites for the degree of M.A. are: 1. Being of the standing of 
three years from admission to the degree of B.A.; 2. Having performed 
the exercises prescribed for Candidates for the degree of M.A. 

The following are the subjects for Matriculation in this Faculty, and 
which are also the subjects for examination at the end of the first year of 
the College course :— 


Divinity. 
New Testament—part of Gospels. | Old Testament—the Pentatuch. 
Greek and Latin Languages.* 


Xenophon, Anabasis. | Cicero, Orations and Offices. 
Homer. Virgil, Eclogues or Aineid. 
Euripides. Horace, Odes. 


Latin and Greek Composition. 


Mathematics. 
Algebra, Part I.; Euclid, Bb. IV. V. and VL; Plane Trigonometry. 


Listory and English. 
Greek History and English Composition. 


Candidates for Classical Honors are required to pass an examination in: 
Additional portions of Classical authors; some treatise or treatises of 
Ancient Philosophy; and some work or works of the Greek or Roman 
Orators. And for Mathematical Honors, in Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, and one or more of the subjects prescribed in the College course. 


Faculty of Divinity, 
The Degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.D. and D.D. 


The requisites for the Degree of B.D. are: 1. Being of the standing of 
seven years from admission to the degree of M.A., or, being Licentiates in 
Theology of nine years’ standing; 2. Having passed the examination, and 
performed the exercises prescribed for candidates for the Degree of B.D., 
which are: 

An examination in the Epistles (in the original) of the New Testament ; 
one Latin and one Greek Treatise of one of the Fathers of the Church; 
Ecclesiastical History generally, and the History of the Church of Eng- 
land; one of the major Prophets, or the whole of the minor. Also, a 
Latin sermon, on a subject to be given out at the time of the examination. 


The course of lectures for Theological students extends over two years, 
and is prescribed by the Bishops, 
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Persons admitted, by authority of the Bishops, to study in this Faculty, 
without graduating in Arts, may, after two years’ residence, and having 
passed a satisfactory examination in the subjects prescribed for the Divinity 
course, receive certificates as Licentiates in Theology. 

The requisites for the Degree of D.D. are: 1. Being of the standing of 
ten years from admission to the degree of B.D.; 2. Having performed the 
exercises prescribed for candidates for the Degree of D.D. 


Other Sepools. 


Regiopslis College, 
KINGSTON.(a) 


The establishment of this College is due to the late Roman Catholic 
Bishop McDonell, by whom it was first endowed, in 1835, with a grant 
of nearly four acres within the limits of the City of Kingston, and after- 
wards by a legacy of real and personal estate. In 1837, it was incorpo- 
rated by the Act 7 William IV.,, cap. 56, under the title of Zhe Oollege of 
Regiopolis, and in 1845 the Trustees under the will were authorized by 
the Act 8 Victoria, cap. 79, to convey the legacy to the corporation, and 
the latter authorized to hold real property to the value of £3,000 currency 
per annum, subject to the following provision: “It shall be incum- 
bent on the said College to submit annually to each of the three branches 
of the Legislature, if so required, a detailed statement of the real property 
held by them under this Act, and of the annual revenue arising therefrom.” 


Very Rev, Angus McDonell, President. Rev. J. O’Brien, B.A.; H. 
Burns, Isaac McCarthy, and Michael Stafford, Professors. 


Canadian Congregational Theological Institute, 
TORONTO. 

This Institution was first organised in 1840, for the education of candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Congregational Church. A few students had 
previously been receiving instruction from the Rey. Adam Lillie, while he 
was pastor of a Church in Dundas. The number increasing, a “Congrega- 
tional Academy” (as it was then called), was founded, and Mr. Lillie ap- 
pointed tutor, taking charge of all the classes. In 1843, a similar move- 
took place in the Lower Province, resulting in the establishment of a 
“Congregational Theological Institute” in Montreal, of which the Rev. 
J. J. Carruthers, D.D., was tutor in Theology ; the Rev. H. Wilkes, A.M., 


(a) No information was furnished from this Institution. 
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in Philosophy ; and the Rev. H. Miles (for one year) resident tutor. In 
1846, the two were amalgamated, under the name of “ The Canadian Con- 
gregational Theological Institute,” and located in Toronto. 

The course of instruction extends over four sessions of eight months 
each, and embraces Mental and Moral Philosophy. Logic, Rhetoric, Theolo- 
gy, Biblical Criticism, and Interpretation, Jewish Antiquities, Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Homiletics, Hebrew, Classics, and Mathematics. Students are 
required to pass an entrance examination in Arithmetic, English Grammar 
‘and Composition, Geography and History ; and also an annual examination 
at the close of each session. 

The Congregational Institute is unendowed, but is supported in part by 
an annual grant from the Colonial Missionary Society in connection with 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and partly by annual 
subscriptions from the churches of that body.in the Province, The annual 
cost is about £600. The premises occupied by it are held on lease, and 
are situated on the corner of Adelaide and Francis Streets. The manage- 
ment of its affairs is in the hands of a Committee chosen by an Annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers, held at the same time and place as that of the 
Congregational Union of Canada, 


Patrick Freeland, Treasurer; Rev. F. H. Marling, Secretary; Revs, 
T. S. Ellerby, A. Lillie, D.D., A. Wickson, M.A., KE. Ebbs, J. T. 
Byrne, and J. B. Robinson; Messrs. Peter Freeland, W. F. Meudell, A. 
Christie, J. Nasmith, E. Childs, and J. Shaw, Committee. The officers of 
Instruction are: Rev. Adam Lillie, D.D., Theological Tutor; Rev. Arthur 
Wickson, M.A., Classical, Mathematical, and Hebrew Tutor. 


tinox’s College, 


TORONTO. 

Knox’s College was established about 1844, by the Synod of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and is designed for the training of its~ theological 
students. The course of study extends over three sessions of six months 
each, commencing in each year on the Ist of October, and ending on the 
3lst March. No fees are charged for tuition, dc., in Knox’s College, 


Rev. Michael Willis, D.D., Professor of Systematic and Pastoral Theo- 
logy; Rev. George Paxton Young, M. A,, Professor of Hxegetical Theology, 
with Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Rev. Robert Burns, D. D., 
Professor of Church History, with the Hvidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; James A. Smith, Classical and Mathematieal Tutor. 


United Dresbpterian Divinity Hall, 
TORONTO. 
Was instituted in 1844, by the Synod of that Church, for the theological 
education of those designed for its ministry. The curriculum consists of 
four sessions, beginning on the third Tuesday of October, and ending on the 
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second Thursday of April. Students must undergo examination by a 
Presbytery, both before entering at first, and also before returning each 
session. There is a prescribed list of subjects for examination, in classics ; 
mathematics ; logic; mental, moral, and natural, philosophy; as well as 
in the departments of tuition in the Hall, A fund has been raised for 
giving Annual Exhibitions, of £9, £10, and £11 each; and for these there 
is an annual examination by the Theological Committee, on the subjects 
prescribed for examination by the Presbyteries. The number of students 
this session, 1856-57, is thirteen. Rev. John Taylor, M.D., Professor. 


Butown College, 


OTTAWA. 


This College was founded by the present Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bytown, and was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1849. The Cor- 
poration consists of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bytown and the officers 
of the College, and may hold property to the value of £2000 per annum. 
By the 6th section of the Act, 12 Victoria, cap.107, the Corporation is re- 
quired to lay before Parliament, within fifteen days after the beginning of 
each session, a detailed statement of its members and property, the 
number of scholars, and the course of instruction. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces three principal divisions :—I1st. An elementary course ; 
2nd. A special commercial course, for those who do not intend to study 
Latin and Greek; 38rd. A classical course, for those desiring a liberal 
education. : 

Freres per Ansum.-—Full Boarders, £25; Half Boarders, £12 10s.; 
Day Scholars, £5. 


Rev. J. Tabaret, President ; Revs. A. Trudeau, A. Soulerin, and V. 
Burtin, Professors ; Messrs. Mangan, Collins, O’Brien, Lefebre, and 
Brunet, Subordinate Professors. 


St. Mlichael’s College, 
TORONTO. 


This College was opened in 1852, by the Fathers of the Order of St. 
Basil, under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, and was incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament in 1854. The Corporation consists of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, and the Superior and Professors of the 
College, and may hold property to the value of £1000 currency per annum. 
The 4th section of the Act 18 Victoria, cap. 237, provides that ‘ The said 
Corporation shall lay before the Governor, whenever required so to do, 
a detailed statement of the number of members thereof, the number of 
teachers employed in the various branches of instruction, the number 
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of scholars under instruction, and the course of instruction pursued, and 
of the real and immoveable property, and of the revenue arising there- 
from.” The course of study is divided into a commercial and a classi- 
cal department—the former for those who require only a limited educa- 
tion, suitable to the ordinary conditions of life; and the latter for those 
who are preparing for the liberal professions. The scholastic year com- 
mences on the first Tuesday in September, and ends on the first Tuesday 
after the 15th July. 


Trams per AnnumM.—Full Boarders, £30; Half Boarders, £15; Day 
Pupils, £5; Washing and Mending, £2 10s. ; Complete Bedding, £1 10s. ; 
Stationery, 15s.; Music, £4; Plain Drawing, 10s. 

Rey. J. M. Soulerin, Superior; Rev. J. Malbos, Treasurer ; Revs. 2. 
Molony, William Flannery, and C, Vincent, Professors; Rev. George 
Northgraves, Rev. Francis Rooney, Louis Gibrat, Charles Liverman, John 
Shea, John P. Kennedy, and B. Maguire, Regents. 


Belleville Geminarp. 


This Institution is under the direction of the Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and is designed for the instruction of both sexes. 
Buildings have recently been erected in the Town of Belleville, for the ac- 
commodation of about four hundred pupils, and arrangements are now 
in progress for the formal opening of the Seminary. Pupils are to be 
permitted to attend such places of worship as their parents or guardians 
may direct. Rev. J. H. Johnson, Principal. 


Toronto Bchool of Medicine. 


This School was established in 1848, and incorporated in 1851, by the 
Act 14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 155. In 1853 it was affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, under the operations of the 18th section of the Uni- 
versity Act of that year. In 1854, an arrangement was made with the 
authorities of Victoria College, by which the Lecturers of the School were 
constituted the Faculty of Medicine in the College ; but the separate or cor- 
porate existence of the School was not affected thereby. In 1856, the 
Lecturers of the Toronto School of Medicine withdrew from their connec- 
tion with Victoria College, and continued their Schoo! in the same manner 
as before; and it is now conducted solely as an affiliated Medical School of 
the University of Toronto. 


The Course of Instruction embraces the subjects stated below. Lectures 
on Chemistry and Botany are delivered in connection with the course in 
Arts at University College. Ten Scholarships in Medicine, each of the 
value of £30, are annually offered for competition by the University. 


Matriculated students have also access to the University Library. No 
fees are required for Matriculation or Graduation. 
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Srsstons.—The Session commences on the first Monday in October, and 
ends on the last Saturday in March, of the following year. 


Orricers.—M. Barrett, M.A., M.D., President. W. T. Aikins, M.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Lrorurrers.—W. T. Aikins, M.D., Surgical Anatomy and Surgery ; H. 
H. Wright, M.D., Practice of Medicine ; M. Barrett, M.A., M.D., Institutes 
of Medicine ; U. Ogden, M.D., Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; J. Row- 
ell, M.D., Descriptive and General Anatomy ; See — Midwifery 
and Diseases of Women and Children; Prof. Croft, D.C.L., Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical; Rev. Prof. Hincks, F.LS., Botany and His- 
tology ; J. Lennon, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


School of Medicine and Surgery, 
MONTREAL. 


Dr. Beaubien, President ; Dr. Boyer, Secretary; Dr. Trudel, Lecturer 
on Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children ; Dr. Beaubien, Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Pathology ; Dr. Monro, Principles and Practice of 
Surgery and Clinical Surgery ; Dr. D'Orssman, Ohemistry and Pharmacy ; 
Dr. Bibaud, Anatomy ; Dr. Coderre, Materia Medica; Dr. Peltier, Insti- 
tutes of Medicine; Dr. Boyer, Medical Jurisprudence and Clinical Medicine; 
Dr, Regnier, Demonstrator of Anatomy. Hotel-Dieu Hospital visited 
daily. 


Lawrence School of Medicine, 
MONTREAL. 


Lecturer on Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children ; R. L. Macdonell, M.D., Theory and Practice of Surgery ; 
Thomas W. Jones, M.D., Anatomy and Clinical Surgery ; A. H. David, 
M.D., Theory and Practice of Medicine; George E. Fenwick, M.D., Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy ; Henry Howard, Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery; 
Dr. David, Clinical Medicine. 

Students attending the Lectures on Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery will 
have the privilege of witnessing the practice at the Montreal Hye and Ear 
Institution during the whole session. 
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he Wvratcastows, 


@he Law Gociety of Upper Canada. 


In Upper Canada, the Profession of the Law is divided into two 
pranches—each subject to its own peculiar regulations, and, toa certain 
extent, independent of the other,—though generally the one person prac- 
tises in both.(a) They are: Barristers, or persons authorised to “plead at 
the bar” of the Courts of Law or Equity, and to take upon them the advi- 
sing and defence of clients,—and from whom all Judges, Queen’s Counsel, 
and Attorneys and Solicitors General are selected; and Attorneys and 
Solicitors, or persons authorised to “ appear in the Courts,” in the place and 
on behalf of others, to prosecute and defend actions on the retainer of 
clients. The only distinction between these two latter is, that “Attorney 8 
is the title adopted in the Courts of Common Law, and “Solicitor” the 
title adopted in the Courts of Equity. This branch of the profession may be 
gaid to have taken its rise about 1285, for, until the statute 13 Edward i. 
cap. 10,(d) suitors could not appear in Court by Attorney without the Sove- 
reign’s special warrant, but were compelled to appear in person,—as is still 
the practice in criminal cases. Formerly, in England, the members of 
both branches were admitted to practise by the Judges of the Courts ; 
but, since the Commonwealth, the authority to call to the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law has been tacitly relinquished to the Benchers of the Law 
Societies, and is now considered to be delegated to them from the Judges 
of the Superior Courts: accordingly, on disputed questions, an appeal is 
held to lie to the Judges from the decision of the Benchers. In the case 
of Attorneys and Solicitors, the Judges of England retained exclusive 
power to admit such to practise, until 1848, when the control of this 
branch of the profession was confided to its members, as an incorporated 


(a) There seems to be a strange anomaly in;the practice of Upper Canada, in regard to the members 
of the legal profession. Its Law Society has control over but one branch of the profession, while 
most, if notall, of the members of that Society, belong to the other branch, over which no control is 
exercised, save that of the Judges in admitting to practise, and of the Secretary of the Law Society 
in granting certificates he cannot refuse, The qualifications of an Attorney are no less important 
than those of a Barrister, and should be as strictly inquired into, especially when the person seek 
ing to practise is not, or does not intend to become, a Barrister. England and Lower Canada have 
each set us an example worthy ofimitation,—[Since the foregoing was written, an important decision by 
Judge Gowan, of Barrie, has appeared, accompanied by some editorial remarks, in the Law Journal, 
pearing upon this question, The Hon, Mr, Patton has also introduced a general measure on the sub- 
ject, into the Legislative Council,] 

(b) An earlier Statute, 2) Henry IIT. cap, 10 (1235), provides that ‘‘Every Freeman which oweth suit 
to the county, trything, hundred, and wapentake, or to the court of his lord, may freely make his 
attorney to do those suits for him,” 
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law society; and now no Attorney can be admitted to practise in England 
without passing an examination, and complying with the regulations of 
his Society. Each branch of the }:r0fession, howeyer, still remains dis- 
tinct in England, and no person ean be admitted to the one whilat he 
retains his name on the rolls of the other. 

In Upper Canada, however, though thege branches of the profession have 
remained nominally distinct, yet there is no restraint on their united prac- 
tiseby the one individual.’ The right to admit Barristers is vested in the 
Law Society ; and the right to admit Attorneys and Solicitors, in the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity. 

The Law Society of Upper Canada was established in 1797, by the 
Act 37 George III. cap. 13,(@) which enabled the then Practitioners of the 
Law to form themselves into a Society, “for the purpose of securing to 
the country and the profession a learned and honorable body, to assist 
their fellow-subjects as occasion may require, and to support and main- 
tain the Constitution of the Province.” By the same Act, the J udges of 
the Superior Oourts were constituted Visitors, with authority to sanction 
such rules as they considered necessary for the good government of the 
Society. In 1822, the Society was incorporated by the Act 2 George IV. 
cap. 5,(b) and its funetions vested in the Treasurer and Benchers for the 
time being, elected according to the By-laws of the Society, much in the 
game manner as in the Law Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Benchers sit in Convocation every Law Term, for the admission of Stu- 
dents and Barristers, and for other general business. 


eee 


Appointed Vistors, 
Judge, 


1829. Hon, Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart., C.B., D.C.L., Chief Justice 
of Upper Canada. 

1849. Hon. William Hume Blake, B.A., Chancellor of Upper Canada. 

1847. Hon.W. H. Draper. C.B., Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

1836. Hon. Archibald McLean, Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

1849. Hon. James Palmer Christie Esten, Vice Chancellor. 

1849. Hon. Robert Easton Burns, Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

1850. Hon. John Godfrey Spragge, Vice-Chancellor. 

1853. Hon. William Buell Richards, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 

1856. Hon. J. H. Hagerty, D.C.L., Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 


Treasurer, 
1850. Hon. Robert Baldwin, C.B., Q.C. 


(a) The first Act relating to the} profession of the Law, in Upper Canada, was the Ordinance of 
Quebec (29 George III, cap. 4), which was repealed by the Act of 1797, establishing the Law Society. 
This ordinance, however, continued in force in Lower Canada until 1849, 

(b) The other Acts relating to the Law Society and its members, as Barristers and Students, are: 
7 William IV. cap, 15; 10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 29 (conferring certain privileges on Graduates of 
the then existing Canadian Universities) ; 12 Victoria, cap, 63; and 13 and 14 Victoria, cap, 26 and 
cap, 51, 
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Benchers. 

Elected, pee Elected. aagea 
1799. B. CO. Beardsley....... 1797 | 1849. Hon. S. B. Harrison, Q.C, 1839 
1818. Hon. H. J. Boulton, Q.C. 1816 | 1850. Hon.J.S8. Macdonald,Q.C. 1840 
1820. Thomas Ward ........ 180811850. Marcus Burritt........ 1825 
1820. George Ridout...... .. 1815/1850. D. B. O. Ford........-- 1827 
1824. Hon. John Rolph. .... 1821] 1850. Charles Baby ..+-+-+-- 1828 
1829, Hon. George S. Boulton 1518/1850. George Duggan, Stee eee E 
1829. Hon. James E. Small .. 1821/1850. A. J. Fergusson .....-. 1839 
1829. Marshall S.Bidwell.... 1821] 1850. Hon. J. C. Morrison, Q.C. 18389 
1829, William Elliott ....... 1803/1850. John Crawford ........ 1839 
1830. Hon. Robert Baldwin, 1850. Adam Wilson, Q.C..... 1839 

Bo) Caan wieut oer: 181511850. G. B. L. Fellowes, Q.C. 1839 
1835. David Jones........-- 1815 | 1850. Secker Brongh.......- 1840 
1835. George Rolph .......-. 1821 | 1850. Nesbitt Kirchoffer ..... 1840 
1835. Robert Berrie ........ 1821/1850. S. B. Freeman, Q.C.... 1840 
1835. George S. Jarvis...... 182311850. S. Connor, LL D, Q.C.. 1842 
1835. Donald Bethune....... 1823 |1850. Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet, 
1835. Sir A. N. MacNab, Bart., DECILES QC eS ite 1844 

OC TER FR ee 1826 |1851. Roland Macdonald..... 1832 
1835. Thos. Kirkpatrick, Q.C. 1828 |1851. John Bellen ueger)s sae coi oop a 
1840. Clarke Gamble..... .. 183211853. John Shuter Smith .... 1886 
1843. Marcus F. Whitehead... 1823 | 1853. Henry C.R. Beecher,Q.C. 1841 
1843. George Malloch ....... 182411853. Oliver Mowat, Q.C.... 1842 


1843. Edward C. Campbell... 1830/1853. Henry Eccles, Q.C.... 1842 
1843. Miles O’Reilly, Q.C.... 1830 | 1854. Henry Smith, QO. Cee are 
1843. William Notman, Q.C.. 1827 | 1855. Lewis Wallbridge, Q.C. 1839 


1846. Hon. John H. Cameron, 1855. Richard Miller ......-- 1841 
DC lig OG aes tee 18381855. George A. Phillpotts... 1842 
1849. George Sherwood, Q.C. 1833 | 1855. George W. Burton....- 1848 


1849. Hon. Edmund Murney . 1884 | 1855. Alexander Campbell... 1843 
1849. James Smith, Q.C. .... 1834 | 1855. Stephen Richards, Jr.. 1844 


1849. John Wilson, Q.C. ..... 1885 | 1855. Thomas Galt ..... <<< 1845 
1849. Hon.J.A.Macdonald,Q.C. 1836 | 1855. David B. Read.......- 1845 
1849. John W. Gwynne, Q.C. 1837} 1856. John Ogilvie Hatt..... 1833 
1849. Hon. John Ross, Q.C. .. 1839} 1856. John Heetot ene «ctr 1839 


Secretary, Librarian, and Lraminer. 


1842. Hugh N. Gwynne, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dub. 


—_—_—- 


Student-at-Law. 


Candidates for admission as Students-at-Law, are required to pass an 
examination in the following subjects :— 


Optime Olass—Pheenisse of Euripides; the first twelve books of 
Homer’s Iliad; Horace; Sallust; Euclid, or Legendre’s Geometrie ; 
Hind’s Algebra; Snowball’s Trigonometry ; Earnshaw’s Statics and 
Dynamics; Herschell’s Astronomy ; Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding; Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric; 
oH pe men in Ancient and Modern History as the candidates may 

ave read, 
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University Class.(a)—Homer, first. book of liad; Lucian the Charon, 
Life or Dream of Lucian and Timon; Odes of Horace; Mathematics or 
Mataphysics at the option of the candidate, according to the following 
courses respectively: Mathematics—Euclid, first, second, third, fourth, 
and sixth books; or Legendre’s Geometrie, first, second, third, and fourth 
books ; Hind’s Algebra, to the end of Simultaneous Equations, or Meta- 
physics — Walker’s and Whately’s Logic, and Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding ;—Herschell’s Astronomy, chapters first, third, 
fourth, and fifth; and such works in Ancient and Modern Geography 
and History as the candidates may have read, . 

Senior Class. —The same subjects and books as for the University Class, 

Candidates for any of the above classes are required to attend the 
Examiner, at Osgoode Hall, at ten o'clock, on the first Thursday and 
first Friday of the Term during which they apply for admission. 

Junior Class.—First and third books of the Odes of Horace; Euclid, 
first, second, and third books ; or Legendre’s Geometrie, first and second 
books ; and such works in English History and Modern Geography as the 
candidates may have read. 

Candidates for this class are required to attend the Examiner, at 
Osgoode Hall, at ten o’elock, on the first Friday of the Term in which 
they apply for admission. 

Candidates for any of the above examinations as Students-at-Law, are 
required to give notice(b) of their intended application during the Term 
preceding that in which they intend to present themselves for examination, 
and pay to with such notice a fee of 5s. The other fees payable are: 
Admission fee and Certificate, £11 12s. 6d. 


Barrister-at-Law, 


The requisites for call to this degree are: 

1, Being of the age of twenty-one years. 

2. Being of the standing of five years from admission as a Student-at. 
Law; or three years, if admitted into the Society as a Graduate in Law 
or Arts of any University in Her Majesty’s dominions; or if, after admis- 
sion, he become a Graduate of any one of the three Canadian Universities 
specified in the Act 10 & 11 Victoria, cap. 59.(c) 

8. Having, during these five or three years, attended lectures for at 
least four terms, in Osgoode Hall, and having presented to the Secretary 
of the Law Society certificates of the same, signed by the Lecturer: of 
each term. 

4, Having passed an examination in the following books :— 


Reddies’ Enquiries, Elementary and | Williams on Real Property. 
Historical, in the Science of Law. | Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. Stephen on Pleading, 
Addison on Contracts. Taylor on Evidence. 
Smith’s Mercantile Law. Byles on Bills, 
The Public Statutes relating to Upper Canada, and the Practice of the 
Courts of Law and Equity. 


(a) This class is designed for Graduates of Universities, and for none others, 


(6) All notices—whether for Admission or Call—must be signed by one of the Benchers, and pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Society at the time above specified, 


(c) By this Act it is provided that Students-at-Law obtaining a degree in Law or Arts, at the 
University of Toronto, Queen’s College, or Victoria College, within three years after their admission 
into the Law Society, may present themselves for examination, and be called to the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law, at the end of three years from the date of such admission as Students-at-Law, 


G 
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and when the candidate does go for a Call with Honors, then the 
following additional books :— 


Russell on Crimes. Dart on Vendors and Purchasers. 
Story on Partnership. Jarman on Wills. 

Watkins’ | 'rinciples of Conveyancing | Story on Conflict of Law. 

Coote on Mortgages. Justinian’s Institutes. 


Candidates for this examination are required to attend at Osgoode 
Hall, after ten o’elock, on each of the following days: Those for the Or- 
dinary Call, on the last Friday of Vacation; those for Call with Honors, 
on the last Thursday and last Friday of Vacation. 


Candidates for this examination are required to give notice of their 
intended application, during the Term preceding that in which they 
intend presenting themselves for examination, and to pay with such notice 
a fee of 5s. The other fees payable at Call are: Degree and Certificate, 
£21 10s. 

By the 2nd section of the Act 2 George IV. cap. 5, persons admitted to 
the Degree of Barrister-at-Law in England, Ireland, or Scotland, or in any 
British North American Province in which the same privilege is extended 
to Barristers from Upper Canada, on producing testimonials thereof, and 
of good character and conduct, may be called to the Degree of Barrister- 
at-Law in Upper Canada. 

By the Ist section of the Act 13 & 14 Victoria, cap. 26, persons admitted 
as Advocates, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, and Proctors-at-Law of 
Lower Canada, or who have studied there as a Law Clerk, for the full 
period required by the Act 12 Victoria, cap. 63, on producing sufficient 
testimonials of such admission or study, and of goud character, and passing 
an examination in the Law of Upper Canada, may be called to the degree 
of Barrister-at-Law in Upper Canada. 


Lectures, 1857. 


Hilary Term, 2nd to 14th February—Miles O'Reilly, Esq., Q.C., on 
the Common Conveyances, of Bargain and Sale, Covenant to stand 
Seized, and Lease and Release. 


Easter Term, 1st to 13th June—D. B. Read, Esq., on Principal & Agent. 


Trinity Term, 3rd to 15th August-——G. A. Phillpotts, Esq., on Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


Michaelmas Term, 16th to 28th November—L. Wallbridge, Esq., Q.C., 
on Statutes of Limitations. 


Hour of lecture from nine o’clock to ten o’clock, a.m., each day. 


Law Clerk, 


Is the title given by law to each person apprenticed to an Attorney and 
Solicitor, and differs from that of Student-at-Law. There is no ex- 
amination required of entering Law Clerks, nor of Attorneys and Solicitors. 


Attornen-at-Law, and Solicitor-in-Chancery. 


The requisites for admission as Attorney and Solicitor, are as follows: 
1. Being of the age of twenty-one years; 2, Having served an apprentice- 
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ship of five years, or, if a Graduate, of three years(a) as a law-clerk 
to some regularly admitted and practising Attorney and Solicitor; 3. 
Having presented to the Judges of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, 
satisfactory evidence of such service as law-clerk.(6) 

By a rule of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas (51 of 
Hilary Term, 13 Victoria), it is ordered, that every person applying to be 
admitted an Attorney of either of the said Courts, shall leave with the 
Clerk of the Crown and Pleas, at least seven days before his application 
for admission, his articles of clerkship, and also any assignment that may 
have been made thereof, together with answers to the several queries as to 
his service as such law-clerk under the said articles. Application for ad- 
mission must be made during Term. Persons admitted to practise in one 
Court, may, on presenting their certificates to the other Court, obtain ad- 
mission to practise in each such other Court. 

Attorneys and Solicitors of the Superior Courts in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, may be admitted to practise as such in the Superior Courts of 
Upper Canada, after three years’, or if they be also Graduates of British 
Universities, after two years’, service under articles to a practising At- 
torney and Solicitor in Upper Canada. 

By the 2nd section of the Act 13 & 14 Victoria, cap. 26, sec. 2, any 
Advocate, Barrister, Attorney, and Proctor at Law, of Lower Canada, on 
being called to the degree of Barrister-at-Law in Upper Canada, may 
also be admitted as an Attorney and Solicitor of the Superior Courts of 
Upper Canada; and by the 4 William IV. cap 9, the Attorneys and 
Solicitors General may be admitted to practise without service. 


Frrs.—Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, each 12s. 6d.; 
Court of Chancery, 7s. 6d. 


Law Trrms.— Hilary begins first Monday in February, and ends on 
Saturday in the ensuing week; Haster begins first Monday in June, and 
ends on Saturday in the ensuing week; Zrinity begins first Monday in 
August, and ends on Saturday in the ensuing week; Michaelmas begins 
third Monday in November, and ends on Saturday iu the ensuing week. 


Ghe Bar of Lower Canada. 


The first public Act relating to the profession of the Law in Canada, 
was the Ordinance of Quebec (25 George III. cap. 4), passed in 1785, 
providing that “for the welfare and tranquility of families, and the peace 
of individuals,” no person should thereafter be called to the bar unless 
such as had regularly studied for the profession, and been “examined by 
some of the first and most able Barristers, in the presence of the Chief 
Justice, and two or more Judges of the Court of Common Pleas.” This 
Act was amended by the 6 William IV. cap. 16, and continued in force 
in Lower Canada until 1849. In this year, a more complete measure was 
embodied in the Act 12 Victoria, cap. 46, which, after r citing that the 


(a) The provisions relating to Graduates of Canadian Universities, quoted in note on page 97, 
also apply to Attorneys and Solicitors, 

(b) The Acts relating to the service and admission of Attorneys and Solicitors ai >: 47 George III. 
c.5; 55 George IlI.c. 3; 2 George TV. c,l andc,5; 4 WilliamIV.c. 9; 7 William IV .c. 2. andc, 15; 
10 & Il Victoria, c, 29; 12 Victoria, c, 68. s, 45; 23% 14 Victoria, c, 26; and 18 Vict°ria, c, 128, 
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profession of the law should be exercised “only by persons capable of 
performing the duties thereof with honor and integrity,” incorporates all 
Advocates, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, and Proctors at Law in 
Lower Canada, duly admitted: as such before the 30th May, 1849, under the 
name of The Bar of Lower Canada. 

The corporation of the Bar is divided into four sections: namely, one 
for each of the districts of Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, and St. 
Francis. Each section of which is known under the name of “ The Bar 
of Lower Canada—section of the District of ”’ and is composed 
of all Advocates, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, and Proctors at Law 
in each district. The powers conferred on the corporation are exercised 
by a General Council, composed of all the officers and members of the 
Councils of the section. The General Council holds its meetings yearly» 
in Montreal and Quebec alternately, within six months after the election 
of the officers of the sections, and appoints, from among its members, a 


President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The officers of each section are: Bdtonier, Syndic, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and eight other members; except in the District of Three Rivers, 
where only three other members are required. 

Each Council of sections of the Bar has power to pronounce a censure 
or reprimand, through the Bdtonier, against any member who may be- 
come guilty of any breach of discipline, or of any action derogatory to 
the honor of the Bar; or, if necessary, to punish such member, by sus- 
pending him from his functions for any period not exceeding one year; 
also, to prevent, hear, and determine all complaints and claims made by 
third parties against members of the Bar, in matters connected with 
their professional duties. The whole is subject to the approval of the 
General Council. 

There is no distinction in Lower Canada between Barristers and At- 
torneys. The two branches of the profession are combined, instead of 
separated, as in Upper Canada; and all admissions to practise, and regu- 
lations affecting, the legal profession, are entrusted to the society of its 
members. 


SAlontreal Section of the Bar. 


Called to Called to 

the Bar. the Bar. 

1837. Henry Stuart, Bdtonzer. 1836. Joseph A. Berthelot, 7reasurer. 

18438. Strachan Bethune, Syndic. 1850. F. P. Pominville, Secretary. 
Council. 

1837. Robert Mackay. 1844. Gedeon Ouimet. 

1841. Andrew Robertson. 1845. Pierre R. Lefrenaye, B.C.L. 

1839. Charles A. Leblanc. 1847. John J. OC. Abbott, B.C.L. 


1843. Alexander Cross. 1849. Rodolphe Laflamme, B.C.L, 
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Law Clerk, or Student. 


The candidates for “admission to study,” are required to pass an 
examination in the English or French language, and the Latin language, 
and to satisfy the Examiners that they have received a liberal education. 

Candidates for this examination are required to give notice, in writing, 
to the Secretary of the proper section, at least one month previous to the 
time at which they intend presenting themselves for examination, and 
state in such notice their age, place of education, branches of learning in 
which they were instructed, and the books read. The fees payable are: 
Notice, 5s.; Admission Fee and Certificate, £1 5s.; Enmregistration of 
Articles and Certificate, 10s. 


Anvorate, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, and roctor-at-Law. 


The requisites for “admission to practice” are: 1. Being of the age of 
twenty-one years; 2, Having studied regularly under a notorial agree- 
ment, as a clerk or student, with a practising Advocate, for jive years; or, 
if he have gone through a complete course of study at. any incorporated 
College or Seminary, then, fowr years; or if, in addition to the preceding, 
he have also gone through a complete course of Law at any incorporated 
College or Seminary, then, three years; 3. Having passed the required 
examination, as to legal attainments and qualifications. 

Candidates for ‘admission to practice,’ are required to give notice, 
in writing, to the Secretary of the section in which they have studied, at 
least one month previous to the time at which they intend presenting 
themselves for examination, and state in such notice their age, the names 
of the persons under whom they studied, the collegiate course of study, 
if they have pursued such, the branches of general education, and of law 
particularly studied, and the books read. The fees payable are: Notice, 
5s.; Diploma and Enregistration, £4 5s. 

No candidate can be admitted to practise in any other section than that 
in which he shall. have studied, unless he has studied the last six months 
of his clerkship in the section in which he presents himself. 

The Committee of Examiners of each section meets on the first Monday 
in each month, for the examination of candidates for “ admission to study ” 
and for “admission to practise.” If such first Monday be a holiday, then 
on the next day after, not a holiday. 

By the Act 13 & 14 Victoria, cap. 26, sec. 8, any person admitted as a 
Barrister-at-Law in Upper Canada, on producing satisfactory testimonials 
thereof and of good character. and passing an examination in the Law of 
Lower Canada, may be admitted to practise as an Advocate, Barrister 
Attorney, Solicitor, and Proctor-at-Law in Lower Canada. : 


Medical Board of Upper Canada. 


The laws relating to the practise of Medicine in Upper Canada are the 
Acts 59 George III. cap. 13 of third session, and cap. 2 of fourth session; 8 
George IV. cap. 3; and 4 & 5 Victoria, cap. 41. Under these Acts, a Medical 
Board is appointed by the Governor, and authorised to hold meetings in 
Toronto, for the examination of Candidates for License, on the first Monday 
in January, April, July, and October, of each year,,and may continue the 
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same, by adjournment, until the Saturday following. The Governor 
General is authorised to grant licenses to practise “physic, surgery, and 
midwifery, or either of them,” to such as comply with the prescribed 
regulations. Any person practising without such license, may be prose- 
cuted for misdemeanor, within one year from the commission of such 
offence; and the burden of proof of right to practise shall lie upon such 
person as defendant, 


@fticers of the Board, 
Hon. Christopher Widmer, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng., President. 
James Thorburn, M.D., Secretary. 


License, 


There are two modes of obtaining a license from the Governor General : 
1. Passing an ae eon before the Medical Board, appointed under the 
59 George Tiiye. 13: Having a diploma or license from any University 
in Her Majesty’ s aahies or from the Royal College of Physicians or of 
Surgeons in London, as physician or surgeon, or a commission or warrant 
as physician or surgeon in Her Majesty’s Naval or Military Services (8 
George IV. c. 3, s. 2.) 

Candidates for license according to the first mode, are required to 
comply with the provisions of the “foregoing Acts, and the regulations of 
the Medical Board, which are: 


1. To give notice, in writing, to the Secretary, previous to the meeting 
of the Board. 


2. To pass an examination in the following branches of Medical know - 
ledge— 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. | Materia Medica. 


Surgery. Medical Chemistry. 
Midwifery. Physiology. 
Anatomy. 


On obtaining the certificate of the Board, and transmitting the fees to 
the Secretary of the Province, the Governor General grants the requisite 
license. 


Frrs.—Notice of intended application for examination, 10s. ; Certificate 
from Board, £4; License from Government, £1. 


Can lidates for license according to the second mode, are not required to 
pass an examination, but to comply with the following: 

To make affidavit, before a County Judge, that they are the parties 
named in such diploma, license, commission, or warrant. 

On transmitting such affidavit and diploma, d&e., and the fee of £1, to 
the Secretary of the Province, the Governor General grants the requisite 
license. 


Frers.—Affidavit, 2s. 6d.; License from Government, £1. 


Persons licensed to practise in one section of the Province, may practise 
in the other section without examination or further license; but subject to 
the laws regulating the practise of the Profession in such section. 


(a) By the 59 George III, c, 13, s.2, and 8 George IV. c. 3, s.2, females are specially authorised to 
practice midwifery without license, 
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College of Physicians & Surgeons of Lower Canada. 


By the Acts 10 & 11 Victoria, cap. 26, and 12Victoria, cap. 52, ‘‘all persons 
resident in Lower Canada, and licensed to practise, and actually practising 
physic, surgery, or midwifery therein,” in 1849, are declared to be a cor- 
poration, by the name of The College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Lower Canada. The affairs of the College are entrusted to a Board of 
Governors, elected by the members from their own number, in the follow- 
ing proportion: 15 for the districts of Quebec and Gaspé; 15 for the 
district of Montreal; and 6 for the districts of Three Rivers and St. 
Francis. This Board is constituted the “ Provincial Medical Board,”’ and, 
as such, regulates the preliminary qualifications, course of study, and admis- 
sion of persons to practise physic, surgery, and midwifery in Lower Canada, 
without the intervention of the Government, as in Upper Canada. 


@fticers of the College. 


C. Fremont, M.D., President. 
H. Peltier, M.D., and J. E. Laudry, M.D., Secretaries. 
T. W. Jones, M.D., Registrar and Treasurer. 


License, 


There are two modes of obtaining license from the Provincial Medical 
Board: 1. Passing the required examinations, and presenting the necessary 
certificates of study; 2. Having obtained a Medical Degree or Diploma in 
any University in Her Majesty’s dominions.(a) 

When licensed, the title of “ Licentiate of the College” is conferred ; 
and, four years thereafter, the title of “‘ Member of the College” may be 
attained by election, 

Candidates for license according to the first mode, are required to 
comply with the following— 

1. Having passed a preliminary examination (on commencing Medical 
studies) in the following subjects : 


Latin. Mathematics. 
History. Natural Philosophy. 
Geography. French and English Languages. 


2. Having pursued medical studies, uninterruptedly, for four years, and 
having been indentured during those years to one or more general Practi- 
tioner or Practitioners, duly licensed. 

3. Having attended lectures in some University or incorporated Medical 
School in Her Majesty’s dominions, in the following branches of medical 
education :— 


‘Anatomy and» Physiology iticstvs0 osm et 2 courses of six months each. 
Practical Anatomy. 0.0... A ERP Eee ae do do 
Sr mer ...|.'.'s'agheheetad aupenigelem a2. eave do do 
Theory and Practice of Medicine .......... do do 


(a) Special provision was made for those Graduates ot Universities in the United States, who had 
been practising in Lower Canada for not less than ten years before the passing of the Act of 1849, 
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Midwifery and Diseases of Women & Children 2 courses of six months each. 


WREDUISUIY So cca sci ts o oe Ra ete oes “ome do do 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy ....... ay FS do do 
dastiiutes of Medicine ist. ..6t. sees oe es 1 course of 6 months. 
Medical Jurisprudence and Botany......... 1 do 3 do 

anak 5 ie 2 courses of 3 months, or 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery .......... 1 deve aie 


No tickets will be recognised from any Professor or Teacher who lectures 
on more than one of the six months’ branches of medical study here en- 
enjoined, except in the instances of Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, and 
Practical Anatomy. 

4, Having attended, for not less than.a year, the general practice of an 
Hospital containing not less than fifty beds, under the charge of not less 
than two physicians or surgeons. 

5. Having passed a Professional examination (after the completion of 
the curriculum above enjoined), based upon the course of study pursued 
by the candidate. 

6. Certificates required:—At preliminary examination: of good moral 
character. At professional examination: a. Of good moral character: 5. Of 
being of the full age of twenty-one years; c. Of four years’ professional 
study. 

isaeeaten are held on the secon! Tuesday in May and October of 
each year. The May examination in Montreal, and the October examina- 
tion in Quebec. 

Candidates for license according to the second mode, are not required to 
pass an examination, but to present themselves in person, and prove, to 
the satisfaction of the Board, that they are the parties named in the di- 
ploma presented. 

Frxs.—Student’s license, £1 5s. ; Licentiate’s license, £3 15s.; Members’ 
entrance, £2 10s.; Members’ annual subscription, 10s. 


Provincial Land Survepors. 


The Regulations relating to the admission of Provincial Land Sur- 
veyors, are contained in the Acts 12 Vic. c, 85; 14 & 15 Vic. « 4; 
18 Vic. c. 83, and the Geological Survey Act, 19 & 20 Vic. ec. 13, s..3. 
Under these Acts, Upper and Lower Canada have each a Board of 
Examiners, composed of the Commissioner of Crown Lands, e2 officio, 
and eight other persons, appointed by the Governor. Each Board has 
Separate jurisdiction, and grants licenses for the section of the Province 
to which it pertains. The Board for Upper Canada meets at Toronto, 
and the Board for Lower Canada at Quebec, on the first Monday of 
January, April, July, and October of each year, at which periods all 
examinations take place. 


Board of Hraminers—Upper Canada. 
Secretary.—F, F. Passmore, Toronto. 


Board of Hraminers—Lower Canada, 
Secretary.—A. Wallace, Quebec. 
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The requisites for obtaining a certificate as a Provincial Land Surveyor 
in Upper or Lower Canada, are— 


1st.—A Preliminary Examination, as an entering apprentice, in the 
following subjects :— 


Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. Plane Trigonometry. 

Extraction of Square & Cube Roots. | Mensuration of Superfices. 

Geometry, equivalent to Six Books| Nature and use of Logarithms, 
of Euclid. 


Candidates for this examination are required to give one month’s notice 
to the Secretary of the proper Buard, of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination, and pay with such notice a fee of 5s. ‘The other 
fees payable are: Examination fee and Certificate, £3. 

2nd.—Apprenticeship for three years to a licensed and practising Pro- 
vincial: Land Surveyor. 

Mem.—-Persons already Land Surveyors elsewhere, are admissible in 
Upper or Lower Canada, on the following conditions :—If a Land 
Surveyor in one section of the Province, six months’ apprenticeship in the 
other section where the license is desired, and compliance with all the other 
requirements. If a Land Surveyor in other parts of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, twelve months’ apprenticeship in the section of Canada where the 
license is desired, and compliance with all the other requirements. A pre- 
liminary examination as an entering apprentice is not required from either 
of these two classes. 

The Indentures, or Articles of Apprenticeship, of the parties so ser- 
ving for three years, one year, or six months, duly executed before two 
witnesses, or, in Lower Canada, under a Notorial Acte, must be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the proper Board, within two months of the 
date thereof, together with a fee of 10s, for entering and fyling the same. 


8rd.—A Final Examination, on completion of Articles of Apprentice- 
ship, in the following subjects :— 

Euclid, First Six Books. Plane Trigonometry. 
Mensuration of Superficies. Plotting and Map Drawing. 

Spherical Trigonometry and Astronomy, so as to ascertain the latitude 
and draw a meridian line. 

Also as to the sufficiency of his Instruments, and of his ability to use 
them ; and to answer questions on oath, with regard to his actual prac» 
tice in the field with such Instruments. 

Candidates for this examination are required to give one month’s notice 
to the Secretary vf the proper Board, of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination, and pay therefor a fee of 5s. The other fees 
payable are: Examination fee and Certificate, £5 10s. 

Candidates, on and after the Ist of January, 1858, will be required to 
possess a certain knowledge of the following additional subjects:—1. The 
more commun characters by which mineral bodies are distinguished from 
one another, as: Structure, hardness, specific gravity, effects produced by 
action of acids, &c. 2. The general properties and conditions of occur- 
rence of some twenty or thirty minerals which enter into the composition 
of rocks, or which are of importance in a geological point of view, as: 
Quartz, various feldspars and micas, tale, serpentine, augite, hornblende, 
tourmaline, calcareous spar, sulphate of baryta, sulphate of lime, &c, 
8. The ores of common metals, such as: Silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, 
&e. 4. The classification of rocks; and the more common varieties of 
igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary products. 5, The sub-divisions, 
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with characteristic fossils, of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of Canada, 
6. A general knowledge of Canadian geology, comprising the geographical 
distribution of the various formations occurring in the Province, their 
economic contents, d&e. 

Candidates are recommended to attend the Elementary Course of Leec- 
tures, given (with a special view to their requirements) by Professor 
Chapman, in University College, Toronto;(a) or, otherwise, to have re- 
course to the following publications:—Dana’s Manual (not System) of 
Mineralogy, Hitchcock’s or Page’s Elementary Geology, Logan and 
Hunt’s Sketch of the Geology of Canada. 

4th.—- Certificates to be produced to the Board at the final examination : 
a. Of having faithfully served for three years; 6. Of character for 
probity and sobriety ; c. Of having attained the full age of twenty-one 
years. 

On obtaining a certificate as a Provincial Land Surveyor, the applicant 
must take the oaths of allegiance and of office, and give security, with 
two sureties, for the due and faithful performance of his duties as a Land 
Surveyor, in the sum of £250. 


Sttienttiic & Biterary Assoctattons. 


PROVINCIAL. 


——_—_ 


Literary and Historical Society, 
QUEBEC. 


This is the oldest incorporated Society of its kind in the Province. It 
was founded and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1831, for the prosecution 
of researches into the early history of Canada; for the recovering, procur- 
ing, and publishing of documents and useful information on the National, 
Civil, and Literary History of British North America ; and for the advance- 
ment of the Arts and Sciences in Canada. The valuable Library and 
Museum of the Society—the latter estimated to be worth £2,500—were 
unfortunately nearly destroyed by the burning of the Parliament Buildings 
in Quebee, on the lst February, 1854; but the donations of members and 
others are rapidly providing for their re-formation. A volume of transac- 
tions is published yearly, for the use of members, who now number about 
one hundred, Monthly meetings for general purposes are held on the second. 
Wednesday, and stated meetings for literary and scientific purposes, on the 
first and third Wednesdays, of each month, during the year. 


(a) Gentlemen wishing to attend any of the above Courses, as Occasional or Private Students, 
have merely to obtain an Admission Card from the Professor. There are no forms or examina- 
tions of any kind to go through, This applies equally to all the other subjects taught in Univers 
sity College,—Circular of Board, 
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President—W. Andrew, M.A. Vice-Presidents—Lieut. Ashe, R.N.; R. 
H. Russell, M.D.; W. D. Campbell, and N. H. Bowen. Recording Secre- 
tary—G. T. Cary. Corresponding Secretary—G. H. Borlase. Council 
Secretary—W. Chessel. Curator of Museuwm—J. P. Russell, M.D. Curator 
of Apparatus—W. Antrobus Holwell. Treasurer—J. Dunbar. Librarian— 
Daniel Wilkie. Historical Committee—The President, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. B. Faribault, C. N. Montizambert, P. Sinciair, D. Wilkie, and G. 
M. Douglas, M.D. 


Natural Gistorn Society, 
MONTREAL. 


Though local in name, is provincial in character. It was founded in 1827, 
and incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1833, and is designed to promote 
the study of the Natural History of British North America, The meetings 
of the Society are held monthly ; and a short course of popular Jectures is 
delivered between February and April of each year. Subscription, £1 per 
annum. 


President—J. W. Dawson, M.A., F.G.8. Vice-Presidents—1st. L. A. H. 
Latour; 2nd. W. H. A. Davies; 3rd. Rey. A. D. Campbell, M.A. T’rea- 
surer—B. Workman, M.D. Recording Secretary—A.N. Rennie. Corres- 
ponding Secretary—W. H. Hingston, M.D. Curator and Librarian— 
James Barnston, M.D. Council—Rev. Professor Leach, D.C.L.; Rev. 
A. Kemp; Professor Howard, M.D. ; J. T. Dutton; and Professor Fraser, 
M.D. Library Committce—Professor McCallum, M.D.; W. T. Jones, M.D.; 
Professor Wright, M.D.; Professor Scott, M.D,; Rev. S. Gilson, M.A. 


Canadian Iustitute, 
TORONTO. 


The Canadian Institute originated, in 1849, among some members of 
the engineering and surveying professions, as a strictly professional society. 
In 1851 it was given a more general character; and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber of that year, a Royal Charter was obtained, defining the objects of 
the Institute to be: The promotion of the Physical Sciences; the encourage- 
ment and advancement of the Industrial Arts and Manufactures; the 
formation of a Provincial Museum, and the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge connected with the surveying, engineering, and architectural 
professions. In 1855, an amalgamation took place with the “ Toronto 
Atheneum,” a society which had been incorporated in 1848, for the 
formation of a public library and museum, and other literary purposes. 

The meetings of the Institute are held on every Saturday evening 
(except during the holidays), between the Ist December and the Ist April 
of each year, The transactions are published in the Canadian Journal, 
under the editorship of Dr. Wilson, of University College. The number 
of members is about 600. Subscription, £1 per annum for residents of 
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Toronto, and 15s. non-residents, entitling members to the use of the Library 
and Museum, and to a copy of the Canadian Journal. 

President—Hon. W. H. Draper, C.B. —- Vice- Presidents—1st. Professor 
Chapman; 2nd. Colonel Baron de Rottenburg; 3rd. John Langton, M.A. 
Recording Secretary—John George Hodgins, M.A. Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Thomas Henning. Treasurer—Dalrymple Crawford. Librarian— 
Professor Croft, D.C.L. Curator—Professor Hind, M.A. Council—Pro- 
fessor Wilson, LL.D. ; Professor Cherriman, M.A.; Professor Bovell, 
M.D.; E. A. Meredith, L&.B.; Rev. Professor Young, MAJ; “SF, 8: 
Harman, B.C.L. 


ee 


COLLEGIATE. 


University of Coronto Association. 


This Association was established by the members of the University of 
Toronto, on the 23rd of September, 1856, for the promotion of University 
Education in the Province, and of the interests of the University of 
Toronto in particular—especially by a restoration of .the powers and 
privileges of Convocation,(a) and re-organization of the Faculties of Law 
and Medicine. It is also designed to promote and maintain a friendly 
feeling among the members of the University; and by means of an or- 
ganization, to enable them to act with greater influence in matters affecting 
its interests. ‘The Association meets in Toronto. 

President—Hon. James Patton, B.C.L., Barrie. Vice Presidents—Adam 
‘Crooks, M.A., Larratt W. Smith, D.C.L., W. C. Chewett, M.D., Toronto; 
W. G. Draper, M.A., Kingston; T. A. McLean, M.A., Clearville; S. S. 
Macdonell, M.A., Windsor. Secretary—Thomas Hodgins, B.A., Toronto. 
Treasurer—C, E. English, B.A, Toronto. Council—D. E. Blake, B.A. 
William Wedd, M.A., W. B. Nicol,-M.D., J. H. Morris, M.A., ° Rey. 
Arthur Wickson, M.A., Alister M. Clark, M.A., Toronto; J. D. Armour, 
B.A., Cobourg; OC. F. Eliot, B.A., Chatham; William Craigie, B.A., 


Hamilton; Rev. F, J. Lundy, D.O.L., Grimsby; John J. Kingsmill, B.A., 
Guelph; Richard Bayly, B.A., London. 


The following is published for the convenience of the members of this 
University :— 
Eeneral Laws, 


1—The Association. 


1. The Association shall consist of the Graduates and Undergraduates 
of the University of Toronto and former King’s Coliege. 

2. It shall be called “* The University of Toronto Association.” 

3. The objects of the Association shall be: The general promotion of 
University Education in the Province, and of the interests of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in particular—especially by the revival of its Convocation. 


(a) Information from the University of London, states that Government has now under considera- 
tion an amendment to the Charter establishing Convocation in that University. 
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Il.— Members, 


1. The present Graduates and Undergraduates of the University afore- 
said shall have the right to be considered Members of the Association. 


2, Admission to a Degree, or to Standing ; or Matriculation, in the said 
University, shall confer the right of Membership. 


Ill.— Officers. 


1. There shall be the following Officers in the Association: a President, 
six Vice-Presidents (three of whom shall be non-residents of Toronto), a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Councillors (six of whom shall be non- 
residents of Torento). : 

2. The said Officers shall constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Association, and shall be elected from among such of the Members as are 
Graduates of the University, after nomination at the ordinary meeting 
next preceding the election. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee (of which five 
members shall form a quorum for the transaction of business) to promote 
the objects of the Association by such means as may be suitable, subject 
to the approval of the Association. 

4, Vacancies in the Executive Committee shall be filled up in the same 
manner as at the annual elections, 


1V.— Meetings.(a) 

1. The Ordinary Meetings of the Association shall be held on the first 
Wednesday of each Law Term of the Superior Courts of Upper Canada. 

2. An Annual General Meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
day of the University Commencement, for the election of officers and 
other general business. 

3. Special meetings of the Association may be called at any time by the 
Executive Committee when necessary, or when requested by five members 
of the Association, by giving due notice thereof. 

4, The Executive Committee shall have power to make rules for con- 
ducting the business of the meetings, subject to the approval of the 
Association, 

V.— Miscellaneous. 


1, Alterations in the laws shall be discussed at the Annual General Meeting 
after notice at the preceding ordinary meeting, and may be made with the 
consent of two-thirds of the members present. 

2. All elections under these laws shall take place by ballot. 

3. The right of membership shall be subject to an annual payment of 
Five Shillings, payable before the Annual General Meeting. 


Bo Laws. 
1, The order of business at the meetings of the Association shall be 
follows:— 
(a) The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents ac- 


cording to seniority, or, in their absence, a Chairman chosen pro tempore, 
to take the chair. 

(5) The minutes of the previous meeting read and confirmed, and 
signed by the Chairman. 

(¢) Communications received since the last meeting read and disposed of, 


(a) Five days’ notice of each Meeting is to be given by the Secretary, 
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(d) Business from the Executive Committee brought forward. 

(e) Business arising out of the minutes of which previous notice has 
been given. 

(f) Notices of motion. 

2, The following motions shall be in order at any time:— 

(a) To adjourn. 

(6) To amend the motion before the Meeting. 

(c) To refer to the Executive Committee, 

(d) To suspend any By-law. 

8. Notices of all other motions shall be given at the meeting immediately 
preceding that at which they are to be brought forward. 

4. Every motion and notice of motion, before being read to the Associa- 
tion or discussed, shall be put in writing by the mover, 

5. Each member, in speaking, shall address the Chair; and no member 
shall speak more than once on any motion, except the mover, who shall 
have the right to a general reply. 

6. Any of the preceding By-laws may be suspended at any meeting, by 
the vote of two-thirds of the members present.(a) 

PMeetings, 1857. 


Ordinary, 4th February; 3rd June; 2nd September; and 18th November. 
Annual, 26th June. 


McGill University Society. 


This Society was first originated on the 7th January, 1857, and finally 
instituted on the 12th of the following month, and is similar to the Associ- 
ation of the University of Toronto, save that its membership is limited to 
the graduates of the University, and is dependent on the ballot-vote of two- 
thirds present at the election. The objects of the Society are declared to 
be “as well for promoting and maintaining a friendly feeling among the 
graduates, as for advancing the welfare of their Alma Mater, and by means 
of organization to enable them to act with greater weight with reference 
to any measures of reform they may deem desirable in the censtitution of 
the University.” Meetings are held on the first Monday in February, 
August, and November, and the Annual Meeting on the week-day next be- 
fore the day of the University Commencement. The subscription fees are 
10s. on admission, and 10s. per annum. 


President—Alexander Morris, M.A. Vice-Presidents—R. P, Howard, 
M.D., and B. Chamberlin, B.C.L. Secretary-Treasurer—Edward J. Hem- 
ming, B.C.L. Council—George E, Fenwick, M.D.; William B. Lambe, 
B.C.L., and T. R. Browne, B.A. 


University College Literary and Scientife Society. 


This Society was established by the members of University College on 
the 22nd February, 1854, as a College Debating Society. Meetings are 
held every Friday evening during term, at which an essay is read, and a 


(a) The By-laws relating to the duties of the Secretary and the Treasurer are omitted, 
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question debated by members previously appointed for that purpose. 
Every fourth meeting is a public meeting, to which the professors and 
others are invited. There is also a Reading-Room in connection with the 
Society, which is liberally supplie! with Canadian and American papers, 
and the English reviews. The number of members is about one hundred. 
Subscription 5s. per annum. 


President—William Wedd, M.A. Vice-Presidents—Thos. Hodgins, B.A., 
and M. M. Crombie, B.A. Secretary—W. H. OC. Kerr. Treasurer— 
N.Monsarrat. Curator—C. D. Paul. Council—A. Cattanach, B.A.; C. EH. 
English, B.A.; N. Burns, and R. 8. Appelbe. 


Grinity College Literary Tustitute. 


This Society has been established a few years, and is similar in its objects 
to University College Society. Its News-Room is liberally supplied 
with Canadian and American papers, and English reviews and papers; and 
its Student’s Library contains about 800 volumes. Meetings are held on 
every Friday evening during Term. 

Chairman—J. J. Bogert, B.A. Seceretary—H. W. Davies, B.A. Trea- 


surer—Charles Badgley. Librarian—J. Middleton. Curator—J. Ardagh, 
Counctl—William Jones and W. H. Jones. 


finox’s College Missionary Society. 


The main object of this Society is to cultivate a missionary spirit among 
its members. With this view, it holds monthly meetings at which Essays 
on subjects connected with missionary operations and the progress of Chris- 
tianity in general, are read. It has also a literary character, and meets 
every Friday evening to discuss questions in literature, science, education, 
history, political economy, &e. It was established in 1846, and has con- 
tinued to grow in importance and usefulness ever since. 


President—James Whyte. Vice-President—Daniel Clark. Recording 
Secretary—James_ Ross. Corresponding Secretary—Donald McViecar. 
Treasurer—James Greenfield. Council—Messrs. Blount, Millican, Fen- 
wick, and Frazer. 


a s 
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Toronto Mlechanics Iustitute. 


This Society was established in 1830, and incorporated in 1847, by the 
Act 10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 102, “for the purpose of forming a Library 
and Reading Room, and of organizing a system of instruction by means of 
lectures and classes.” A valuable course of lectures is given each year 
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during the winter months, by gentlemen of literary and scientific attain- 
ments ; and a library of about 3,200 volumes has been collected. The 
reading-room is well supplied with Canadian, American, and English peri- 
odicals, including several valuable professional publications. Subscription, 
10s.; entrance fee, 10s., per annum. 


President—E, F. Whitemore. Recording Secretary and Librarian— 
Robert Edwards. 


Toronto Sorticultural Society. 


Established for the purpose of holding Exhibitions of fruits and flowers 
at stated times during each year. 


President—G. W. Allan, Vice-Presidents—1st. J. Dodsley Humphreys; 
2nd. Professor Buckland; 8rd. Robert Beard. Secretary aud Treasurer— 
J. Small. Assistant Secretary—E. Foster. Committee of Management— 
Rey. T. Schreiber, Hon. J. C. Morrison, Sheriff Jarvis, George Leslie, John 
Gray, Rice Lewis, Captain Jones, F. W. Coate, James Fleming. George 
Sootheran, J. A. Simmers, A. Mason. 


Central Agricultural and Gortienltural Club. 


Meetings are held in Toronto, fortnightly, during the session, from October 
to May. 


President—E, W. Thompson. _— Vice-Presidents—William McDougall 
and James Fleming. Secretary and Treaswrer—Professor Buckland. 
Commattee—George W. Allan, Professor Croft, Professor Hind, Captain 
Beresford, R. L. Denison, Robert Davis, George Leslie, Edward Musson, 
J. D. Humphreys, John Gray, William Mundie, Alexander Shaw. 


Medico-Chirurgical and Ethical Society, 
Was instituted for the promotion of Medical Science, and the establish- 
ment of a code of Ethics for the guidance of the Profession, and the general 


welfare of its members. 


President—Hon. C. Widmer, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng. Vice-Presidents— 
W. Beaumont, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng., and Edward M. Hodder, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. Seeretary—James H, Richardson, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 


Osgoode Club. 


This Association was instituted in the fall of 1848, for the promotion of 
the study of the law. It is limited to members of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada, and its debates and essays to questions connected with the 
laws of England and Canada, The meetings are held in Chamber Room, 
Osgoode Hall, on Tuesday of every week, from after the first Friday in | 
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November, to the end of March. Subscription 5s. perannum. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the last Annual Meeting: 

President—Hon. Mr. Justice Burns. Vice-Presidents—R. A. Harrison, 
B.C.L.; Edward Fitzgerald, B.A.; James Beaty ; Hector Cameron, B.A.; and 
Christopher 3. Patterson. Secretary and Treasurer—John McBride. Com- 


mittee of Management—Thomas Hodgins, B.A., Chairman; D. A. Samp- 
son; T. Moore Benson; D. Tisdale; and G. M. Wilson. 


Goronto Literarn Association. 


This Society was instituted on 7th July, 18538, “for the cultivation of 
literature and public speaking.” The members meet in the Mechanics’ 
Institute Hall on Thursday evenings, at half-past seven o’clock, once a week 
during the winter, and once a fortnight during summer, for the purpose of 
hearing an essay read, and of debating on some question appointed at the 
previous meeting. Every fourth meeting is a public meeting. Annual 
subscription, 7s. 6d. 

President - James Beaty, Jr. Vice-Presidents—1st. Thos. Hodgins, B.A. 
2nd. John Holland; 8rd. W. B. Sullivan.  Secretary—Alfred Howell. 
Assistant Secrelaru—D. A. Sampson. Teasurer—R. Sullivan. Counctl— 


Robert Edwards, W. R. Macdonald, B.A., Edwin F. King, Robert Moore, 
and EK. T. Fletcher. 


Woung Men's St. Patrick's Association, 


Was established in 1855, for the following objects:—*“ To present to 
the young Irishmen of Toronto opportunities and incentives to intellectual 
improvement; to multiply their sources of information; to establish a 
library, reading-room, and debating club; to provide for the delivery of 
public and private lectures; to procure pecuniary means for benevolent 
and intellectual purposes; to promote a friendly intercourse between 
them ; and, finally, to create, excite, and maintain a warm love for their 
native land, and a worthy zeal for the honor and character of their race.” 
Meetings are held on the first and third Thursdays of each month, for 
debating purposes; and on the second Thursday for general purposes. 
Subscription: Entrance fee, 5s., and 10s. per annum. 

President—Jeremiah O'Neill. Vice-Presidents—1st. Eugene O'Keefe ; 
2nd. Daniel Mahony. Recording Secretary—John Mulvey. Assistant 
Secretary—Charles A, Muldoon. Corresponding Secrelary—Patrick Boyle. 
Treasurer—William Halley. Committee of Management—Peter Nolan, 


Michael Murphy, Thomas E. O’Brien, John O'Donohoe, Joseph Bondidier, 
-John MeCoskey, Jeremiah Murphy, John Walsh, and James Murpby. 
H 
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Downg Canada Debating Club. 


Organized in 1853 for the promotion of the following objects: Mental 
improvement by debates, lectures, essays, and recitations. The meetings 
are held every Monday evening in a room in the basement of Mr. Johnson’s 
Church, Louisa Street, Toronto. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d.; monthly dues, 1s. 3d. 


President—R. Reynolds. Vice-President—S. Johnson. Secretary—S. 
Gibson. TZreasurer—W. Patterson. Permanent Chairman—D. Hearns. 


British Canadian Mebating Society. 


Established lst August, 1856, for the discussion of political and social 
questions, and the circulation of a manuscript magazine, which is published 
monthly, and contains articles contributed by the members. The Society 
meets once each week, in Louisa Street, Toronto. 


President—Robert Reid. Vice-President—James Forsyth. Secretary- 
Treasurer—Henry Langley. 


Mutario Literarn Wemperance Club, 


Instituted in 1856, for the promotion of the following objects: Mental im- 
provement, by debates, essays, and recitations; and Temperance, by 
holding public meetings, and by the members signing the temperance 
pledge. The meetings are held weekly. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. Weekly 
dues, 2d. 

President—R. W. Rattray. Vice-Presidents—1st. W. Witherow ; 2nd. 


R.A. Smith. Zreasurer—D. Spry. Secretary—W. Sloane. Conductor— 
J. Millns. Watchman—S. Rogers. 
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PA entoranVa. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH AND COMMON 
PLEAS ON SCHOOL QUESTIONS, IN UPPER CANADA. 


TRUSTEES AND TEACHERS. 


1. Local Superintendent and Trustees Signing a Contract with a Teacher. 


A Local Superintendent signing, together with Trustees, a contract with 
a Teacher, will be considered as having signed the same only as approving 
of the appointment, and not as contracting with the Teacher.— Campbell v. 
Elliott et al., 3 Q. B. R. 241, 


2. Parties to sue for a Trespass—Trustees or Teacher. 


Under the forty-fourth section of the School Act of 1843, 7 Vic. c. 29, 
the Trustees of the School, and not the Teacher, should sue for a trespass 
to the school-house; unless it can be shown that the Trustees have given 
the Teacher a particular interest in the building, beyond the mere liberty 
of occupying it during the day for the purpose of teaching —Monaghan y. 
Fergusson et al., 3 Q. B. R. 484. 


3. Trustees agreeing to furnish fuel, must be applied to for same. 


A Teacher charged Trustees upon a special agreement stated to have 
been made by them, to furnish the said Teacher with fuel when required : 
Held, that they could not be charged with a breach of covenant, as a re- 
quest with time and place had not been stated in the Teacher's declaration. 
—Anderson vy. Vansittart el al., 5 Q. B. R. 335. 


4. Teacher’s agreement with Trustees not under Corporate Seal—Their refusal to 
sign an Order on the Local Superintendent.— Board and Lodging for Teacher. 

In an action brought by a Teacher against Trustees appointed under 
the School Act of 1846, 9 Vic, c. 20, setting out a special agreement to re- 
tain said Teacher in their employment for a year at a certain salary; and 
also in-a special action brought by the Teacher, founded on a verbal agree- 
ment for wrongfully and without cause turning the Teacher away, and pre- 
venting him thereby earning his salary, &c., Held in both cases that the 
declaration was bad, in not stating that the agreement was made by the 
Trustees with their corporate seal. (See No. 26.) 

If the School Trustees refuse to sign the order upon the Local Super- 
intendent for the payment of the School Fund as provided for by the Act, 
they may: be proceeded against by Mandamus; or, perhaps, they may be 
sued in a:special action for not making the order ; but they cannot be sued 
for the money, as that is not in their hands. 

Trustees have no power under the School Act to’ make an agreement 
for providing the Teacher with board and lodging — Quinn v. Trustees, 7 
Q. B. R. 130. 
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5. Arbitration between Trustees and Teacher. 


No action in Law or Equity can be sustained by a School Teacher against 
Trustees for his salary; arbitration is the only remedy.—Z%ernan v. 
Trustees, No. -— Nepean, 14 Q. B. R. 15. | 


6. Rate for an Unqualified Teacher.—Re-imbursement of Costs. 


No rate can legally be imposed for the salary of an unqualified Teacher. 
School Trustees cannot impose a rate to re-imburse themselves for costs 
incurred in defending, unsuccessfully, a suit brought against them for Jevy- 
ing an unauthorized rate, or for travelling expenses incurred in order to 
consult with the Superintendent.—Stark v. Montague et al. 14 Q. B. R. 478. 


SCHOOL RATES 1N TOWNSHIPS, 
7. Property liable to Taxation for School Purposes. 


When the municipal council of a Township, intending to act under the 
Statute 13 and 14 Vic. c. 48, s. 18, cl. 3, for common school purposes, 
levied a rate upon the resident inhabitants of a school section only, it was 
held, that under the school act, as well as the Municipal and Assessment 
acts, the by-law was invalid, because the rate should be levied on all tax- 
able property, whether real or personal, of the inhabitants resident as 
well as non-resident.—/n re De la Haye v. Municipality of the Gore of 
Toronto, 2 C. P. R. 317. 


8. School-Rate on Non-Resident Land.—Corporation in Court. 


A resolution of the freeholders and householders of a school section 
passed at their annual meeting, that the trustees should tax the property 
in such section to pay the teacher’s salary and the expenses of the school, 
followed by a resolution of the Trustees, directing a rate to be levied on 
the rateable property of such section to raise the sum required, and the 
preparation of a rate-bill and warrant, is sufficient to render a non-resident, 
having real estate within the section, liable for the sum rated by the Trus- 
tees according to the assessed value of his real property ; and that being 
so liable, an executor representing the estate is liable in an action of the 
same nature to which the testator might have been subjected. 

A corporation aggregate is not bound to appear at the trial as wit- 
nesses, under a notice served on their attorney under the Statute 16 Vie. 
c.19,s. 2. If the individual members are required to appear they may be 
individually supcenaed.—T'rustees No. 2, Dunwich v. MeBeath, 3 C. P. R. 
228. 

9. By-Laws levying School Rates. 

A by-law of a Township Council authorizing the levy of certain rates 
in a school section having been quashed, the council then without a second 
school section meeting having been called, passed another by-law for the 
same purpose, it was held :— 

That the discretion to raise the sum within any number of years, not 
more than ten, rests as much with the council as with the school meeting 
or trustees. 

That the rate was not declared on the property assessed in a previous 
year ; but only the amount to be raised was determined by reference to 
the assessed value of property in that year. 

That the rate not beeing complained of as excessive, its being caleu- 
lated to realize more than the precise sum required, did not render the 
by-law invalid. 
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That a second meeting of the inhabitants after the former by-law 
had been quashed, was not necessary. 

That the duty imposed on the clerk in making out the assessment 
list of the section in accordance with the Township by-law, was in accord- 
ance with the Statute. 

That a proviso of the by-law sanctioning receipts, pro tanto, given 
to those who had paid under the invalid by-law, did not render the second 
by-law void—because such parties, although entitled to restitution, would 
have to pay de novo.—In re De la Haye v. Municipality of the Gore of 
Toronto, 3 C. P. R. 28. 


10. Townships levying School-Money for County purposes. 


A Township by-law was quashed in so much of it as related to the 
raising of asum of money, to defray the demands of the County Council 
on the township, and as an equivalent to the Legislative School grant; it 
not appearing on the face of the by-law that it was directed to the purpose 
of meeting a deficiency. 

It follows therefore that a Township Council has not power to pass a 
rate in aid of any county rate, as the thirty-first section of the Act 16 Vie. 
¢. 182, authorises the County Councils to pass by-laws to raise money for 
County purposes, and the Township Council for Township purposes ; and 
the 27th section of the School Act 13 and 14 Vic. ¢. 48, expressly makes 
it the duty of the County Council (and not the Township Council) to cause 
to be levied each year upon the several townships of the County, such sums 
of money as shall at least be equal, clear of all charges of collection, to 
the amount of school money apportioned to the several townships out of 
the government grant.—Fletcher v. Municipality of Euphrasia et al. 18 
Q. B. R. 129. 


11. Trustees’ Warrant to Collect School Rates.—Its Form, 


School Trustees can only give a warrant to collect School rates within 
the limits of the section for which they are appointed. They can only 
sue non-residents, 

The warrant may be signed by two Trustees (but see No. 25), and need 
not be under their corporate seal. (See also Nos. 4 and 26.) 

In making cognizance under such warrant, it is sufficient to state that 
the plaintiff was duly assessed, and that the collector was duly appointed. 
It is not necessary to state therein that the rate was decided upon at a 
meeting, as required by statute, or how the appointment was made.— 
Gillies v. Wood, 18 Q. B. R. 857 


12. Undivided Lot.—School Assessment in two Municipalities. 


Certain property, through which ran a municipal division line between 
a Town and Township, was assessed by the Trustees of a school section in 
the Township, according to the value of that portion of it lying in their 
section, and outside the Town. The owner refused to pay, and was 
sued by the Trustees as a non-resident, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the School Law. The Judge of the Division Court decided 
against the Trustees, on the ground that the proviso in the 15th section 
of the Supplementary School Act of 1853, referred to undivided lots 
within different municipalities, as well as within but one municipality. 
The Chief Superintendent appealed the case, and it was Held, That 
the Trustees acted rightly,—they being guided by the assessment roll 
of their municipality; and that the proviso referred to applies only 
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to the case of an undivided property extending into more than one 
school section of the same municipality, and not where the land lies in 
different municipalities. Hence municipal boundaries divide lots.—Chief 
Superintendent in re Trustees No. 4, Hallowell v. Storm, 14Q. B. R. 541. 


ALTERATIONS IN SCHOOL SECTION BOUNDARIES, 


13. Alteration and Union of School Sections.—Election of Trustees.—Collection by 
Warrant, 

An alteration in the boundaries of a school section under the fourth 
clause of the eighteenth section of the School Act of 1850, does not consti- 
tute it a new section, nor make it necessary to-eall a school meeting to elect 
new Trustees. Such an alteration only involves a change of parties, from 
being members of one school section, and becoming members of another 
school section, and takes effect the 25th December next after. Nor is it 
necessary to show that the people desire an alteration of the boundaries to 
authorize the Council to make it. 

The union of two or more school sections in the same township into 
one, may take place at any period of the year, and would then require a 
new election of Trustees. 

Trustees are bound to collect by Warrant from the residents of the 
schocl section; and to sue for and recover by their name of office from per- 
sons residing without the limits of the section and making default of pay- 
ment.—Chief Superintendent in re Trustees No. 2, Moore v. McRae, 
12 Q. B. R. 525. 


14. Disuniting union sections of adjoining Townships, and uniting two or 
more into one. 

The Municipal Council of a Township passed a by-law, disuniting a union 
section with another Township, and uniting such part section and two dis- 
tinct sections in their own township into one, after a petition from certain 
inhabitants of the sections concerned; Held— 

That the Council was not bound to give notice to the inhabitants of 
that part of the union section belonging to the other Township—it being 
out of their jurisdiction: but in regard to the parties within their authority, 
they were required to be satisfied that dwe notice had been given. They 
are made the judges of such “ due notice.” 

The authority of a Township Council “to alter any school section al- 
ready established,” is one to which no restriction, save notice, is attached ; 
but the authority “to unite two or more school sections into one, at the re- 
quest of the majority of the freeholders or householders in each of such 
sections,” is accompanied with a restriction at once expressed; and which 
restriction does not, by grammatical construction, extend to the power of 
merely altering boundaries. In the Supplementary Act, the ‘restrictions 
in regard to alterations” are spoken of as distinct from any other expres- 
sion. 

The intention of the fourth clause of the eighteenth section of the 
School Act of 1850, is, that in a measure for merely altering the boun- 
daries of sections, the Township Council may take the initiative; and can 
act without any previous request of a public meeting ; but if they enter 
it of their own accord, they must see that all parties to be affected by the 
alteration have been duly notified of the intended step ; and if they have 
been applied to on the subject, they are not bound to entertain it until 
they see that due notice has been given. 
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The intention of the seventeenth section of the Supplementary Act, 
is that the Township Council may pass a by-law for bringing back exclu- 
sively to their own jurisdiction, any part of the Township united to ano- 
ther ; and that they may make what arrangement they think most con- 
venient for giving the inhabitants the benefit of the Common School laws; 
but they cannot do so unless it clearly appears that all parties have had 
due notice.—Jn re Ness v. Municipality of Salifieet, 13 Q. B. R. 408. 


15. Alterations of School Sections and of Union Sections. 


The Municipality of a Township may alter the boundaries of School 
sections within their township, by taking from one and adding to another, 
without any previous request of freeholders and householders, and notwith- 
standing their disapprobation of the change—provided that those affected 
by the alteration have notice of the intention to make it. But the Muni- 
cipality has no power to alter the boundaries of a union School section 
consisting of parts of different townships—such power pertaining only to 
the Reeves and Local Superintendents of the townships concerned.—J/n re 
Ley v. Municipality of Clarke, 13 Q. B. R. 433. 


16. Dividing a School Section.— Rate by Trustees de facto. 


On application of the resident inhabitants of a section, the Municipality 
of a Township, in 1853, passed a resolution to divide the section, by taking 
away a part to constitute a new section (but no By-law was passed until 
1855, when one was adopted confirming the resolution.) A meeting was 
called for the 16th January, 1854, to elect three new trustees for the sec- 
tion. In the meantime, on the 10th of January, the ordinary annual 
meeting was held, and a dispute arose as to whether Trustees should not 
then be elected for the ensuing year? Some thought not, and left the 
meeting; while others remained, and proceeded with the election. The 
Local Superintendent being appealed to, declared the election illegal, con- 
sidering the section had become a new section; and appoirted another 
election to take place on the 16th, when the three defendants were ap- 
pointed Trustees. In January, 1855, the dispute was renewed and elec- 
tions held, so that there were two sets of Trustees claiming the office. 
The first elected Trustees in 1854, abstained from acting; and the defend- 
ants imposed a rate, which the plaintiff resisted. 

Held, (affirming No. 18, Chief Superintendent v. McRae, 12 Q.B R. 645), 
that the alteration did not constitute the section a new one; but that the 
rate was legal, being imposed by Trustees de facto, who had not been re- 
moved. 

Quere—W hether such alteration could be made by resolution only. 

Quere, also—Whether the decision of the Local Superintendent can be 
thus incidentally reviewed in an action to recover back the rate.—Chief 
Superintendent in re Gill v. Jackson et al., 14 Q. B. R. 119. 


CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES, 


17. Powers of Boards of School Trustees, in Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


The School Trustees in cities, towns, and villages, have unlimited dis- 
cretion under the twenty-fourth section of the School Act of 1850, as to the 
number of schools to be kept up, and are not subjected to the restrictions 
in this respect imposed upon school section trustees in Townships. 

When an estimate of the sum required for school purposes was sent 
to the Municipal Council, by the Board of School Trustees, and the Council 
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recognized the presentation of such estimate by paying a portion of the 
amount, and submitted to court their reasons for refusing to pay the balance, 
Held that by such recognition of the Trustees’ estimate, they were preclud- 
ed from pleading that it had not been laid before them as the law required. 
—In re Board of School Trustees v. Municipality of Brockville, 9 Q. B. R. 
302. 

18. Boards of School Trustees and Municipal Councils. 


The communication by a Board of School Trustees to the Municipal 
Council of a town, of a resolution of the Board, that the chairman do 
order the Town Council to furnish the Board with a sum of money imme- 
diately, for the purpose of purchasing a site and erecting a school house— 
a copy of which resolution was sent to the Town Council—is not a compli- 
ance with the sixth clause of the twenty-fourth section of the School Act 
of 1850, requiring the Board to prepare an estimate of the sums it ma 
require ; and consequently does not render the ‘Town Council liable to be 
compelled to pay the amount by mandamus. 

A vote of the rate-payers is not necessary in cities, towns, and villages 
—although it is in school sectinns—to authorize an application to the 
Town Council, or a rate by the Board.—In re Board of School Trustees 
v. Municipality of Port Hope, 4 C. P. R. 418. 


19. School Assessment in Wards of a City or Town. 


A Board of School Trustees applied to a Municipal Cuuncil to levy a 
distinct sum in each of the wards of the municipality, and the Council 
passed a By-law for that purpose: 

Held, that it was illegal. An assessment for School (as well as Munici- 
pal) purposes must be levied equally upon the rate-payers of the Munici- 
pality in proportion to their rateable property, and cannot be levied by an 
unequal rate in the different wards of such municipality.—Jn re Scott vy. 
Municipality of Ottawa, 13 Q. B. R. 346. 


20. Order on Treasurer, 


The Board of School Trustees of a village applied to the village Muni- 
cipality to levy a sum of money required to pay for a School site whick 
they had contracted to purchase. The Municipality refused to do so, and 
the Board applied for a mandamus. It did not appear that the Trustees 
had appointed a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Held, that the Board should first have given an order to the person 
from whom they had agreed to purchase, upon the Treasurer of the Munici- 
pality—ZJn re Board of School Trustees v. Municipality of Galt, 18 
Q. B. R. 511. 


21. Meaning of “ Taxable Inhabitants,” in Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


Persons who are rated for statute labor only, and who are not household- 
ers, are not “ taxable inhabitants” within the meaning of the twenty-second 
section of the School Act of 1850, and cannot therefore vote at the election 
of School Trustees.—Zhe Queen ex rel. McNamara v. Christie et al., 9 
Q. B. R. 682. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


22. Decisions on School Questions by the Chief Superintendent. 


The duties imposed upon the Chief Superintendent and the several Local 
Superintendents by the School Acts, show that the Legislature intended to 
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provide a domestic forum for the settlement of school questions; and the 
reference of several other matters involving legal considerations to arbitra- 
tion, answers the objection sometimes urged that the Legislature did not 
mean legal questions to be determined by an officer who, perhaps, might 
not be versed in legal technicalities. It appears, therefore, looking at the 
whole scope of the acts, that it was supposed the affairs of the schools 
could be managed by means of arbitrators, and references to the Local 
Superintendent, and finally to the Chief Superintendent, without troubling 
the Courts —10 Q. B. R. 475. 


23. Rate of Interest to be raised by Municipal Councils. 


Municipal Corporations cannot, by by-law, provide for money at a rate 
of interest exceeding six per cent.— Wilson v. Municipality of the County 
of Elgin, 13 Q. B. R. 129. 


24, Responsibility of Treasurer to honor Trustees’ Orders. 


That portion of the rate which by the enactment of law goes into the 
hands of the Treasurer, is subject to the order of the Trustees. He may 
not have received the money, or may refuse to obey their order, but in neli- 
ther case can they be liable to an action for not paying the money. The 
are public officers, who have only to discharge their proper duty. If they 
refused to make an order, a Mandamus would lie against them, or perhaps 
a special action for not making the order, but not an action for the money, 
for that is not in their hands. If the Treasurer fails in his duty he is liable 
to indictment, and might be found liable also to a remedy by action.—7 
Q. B. R. 138. 


25. Authority of a Majority of School Trustees.—School Site. 


Two of the Trustees of a school section are not competent to act in all 
cases without consulting the third, and giving him an opportunity of unit- 
ing in or opposing the acts of his colleagues. (See No. 11.) 

Nor can the whole body of Trustees, without any reference to the free- 
holders and householders of the section, determine upon a site for the 
school house, and impose a rate to meet the expense of its purchase.— 
Orr v. Ranney et al., 12 Q. B. R. 377. 


26. Corporate Seal. 


The Trustees of a school section being a corporation under the School 
Act of 1850, are not liable as such to pay for a school house erected for 
and accepted by them, not having contracted under seal for the erection of 
the same. 

The seal is required as authenticating the concurrence of the whole 
body corporate.(a)—Marshall v. Trustees No. 4, Kitley, 4 C.P. R, 375. 


(a) ‘‘A corporation being an invisible body, cannot manifest its will by oral communication: a pe- 
culiar mode has therefore been devised for the authentic expression of its intention,—namely, the 
affixing of its common seal: and it is held that though the particular members may express their pri- 
vate consent by words, or signing their names, yet this does not bind the corporation ; it is the fixing 
of the seal, and that only, which unites the several assents of the individuals composingit; andmakes 
one joint assent of the whole,”—Smith’s Mercantile Law, B, I.c. 4, 


PLAN OF A SECTION ScHOOL-HOUSE. 
A.A, School Library and Teachers’ Room; B. Teacher’s Desk; 6. Closet for 


Maps, Books, &c.; C, Stove, 
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The following hints may be use- 
fulto School Trustees, in making 
arrangements for school buildings. 
Everything around and in the 
School-House should be attractive 
to the eye and improving to the 
taste of the pupils, since it is in 
connection with the School-House 
that children receive many of 
their earliest and most lasting im- 
pressions :— 

1. The sites should, where prac- 
able, be at least half or a quarter 
of an acre, and be fixed in an 
agreeable and cheerful neighbour- 
_ hood, apart from railways, mills, 
» &e. The position should be some- 
what elevated, or on a gentle 
slope, and not in the vicinity of 
low ground or stagnant water, 

2. The door should face the 
south, and the principal windows be 
_| to the north, thus rendering access 
to the School House agreeable at 
*} all seasons, and the light inside 
always free from the glare of sun- 
shine. 
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3. The ground should 
be planted with trees, 
and should also be 
nicely laid out with 
shrubs and _ flowers 
where practicable, so 
as to promote in child- 
ren a taste for neatness, 
order, and beauty. 

4, The proper and 
ecorowical heating and 
ventilation of the build- 
ing should also be care- 
fally studied. 

5. The School-room ~ 
should be _ providec 
with comforable seats, 
and desks. These cau 
now be easily procured 
at the various school 
furniture manufacto- 
ries. 

6. When the School 
House is thus prepared 
and ready for occupa- 
tion, maps and appa- 
ratus, and a good teach- 
er, should then be pro- XN 
cured. LWW 
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Canada Permanent Building  Sadings Society. 


INCORPORATED BY THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 


HIS Institution was established a.p. 1855, for the following objects: 
Ist. To secure to Investers of small sums, as well as to those of more 
extensive means, being Members, a high rate of compound interest on the 
amount invested, together with perfect reliability. 
2nd. ‘To afford a place of temporary deposit for money at a higher rate 
of interest than is allowed by Banks or Savings Banks. 
3rd. To enable borrowers to redeem their properties by the periodical 
payment of small sums, extended over any suitable time they may select. 


Subscribed Capital, - - - - - £75,000 
Invested on Reai Estate, - - - - - £25,000 
Annual Income from Members, - - - £18,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Prestdent—JOSEPH D. RIDOU'T, Esq. 
Vice-President—PETER PATERSON, Esq. 


J. G. CHEWETT, Esq. E. F. WHITTEMORE, Esq. 
T, D. HARRIS, Esq. T. MACLEAR, Esq. 
A. NORDHEIMER, Esq. J. G. BEARD, Esq. 


Solicitor—E. C. JONES, Esq. | Surveyor—W. B. CREW, Esq. 
Secretary und Treasurer—Mr, J. HERBERT MASON. 


Office—TORONTO STREET, North of the Post Office, Toronto. 


Shares, £100; Half Shares, £50; Quarter Shares, £25, 


Investing shares are paid up by a single payment of £64, when no further 
subscriptions are required ; or by seventy-two monthly instalments of £1 
1s. each, and a proportionate sum for half or quarter shares: for which at 
the expiration of six years a Member will receive the full amount of his 
share, together with the realized surplus profits. Interest at 6 per cent. is 
allowed on sums paid in advance. 

New shares may be subscribed for at any time, without the payment of 
any arrears or premium, and will immediately participate in the profits.4 

Members wishing to discontinue their subscriptions, are entitled, by giv- 
ing notice, to withdraw the amount paid in, with compound interest, when- 
ever they desire. 

The Society will receive money on deposit, for which interest at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum will be paid, on sums of ten pounds and over, 
and five per cent. on sums under ten pounds, withdrawable, subject to no- 
tice, at any time. 

Applications for loans will be received by the Secretary, from whom the 
Rules and Prospectus, and any further information respecting the Society, 
may be obtained. 

All letters to be prepaid, 
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PROVISION FOR TEACHERS, 


dhs ose as is the emolument of those engaged in the ‘‘ delight- 

fal task?? of instructing youth, there are few whose incomes 
are so small but that they may,—at least if they commence saving 
early enough,—make some provision for their independence and 
comfort in the evening of life. 


How many are there, who, at the age of 25, cannot spare 


£15 17s. 6d, a-year to secure £500, 


To be received at the age of 50; while, should they die before that 
age, the said sum would be paid to whomsoever it was bequeathed. 
Or, commencing at 25, and paying £11 16s. 6d, a-year till 50, 
they may secure 


AN ANNUITY OF £60 A-YEAR, 


To commence at that age, and continue during the remainder of 
life. 


Tables of Rates of the 


PROVIDENT 


Hite Assurance and Investment 
COMPANY, 


Will be furnished on application at the Head Office, 
54, King Street East, Toronto. 


Or they may be obtained at any of the Agencies of the 
Company. 
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Civersity of McGill College, 


MONTREAL. 
HE FIFTH SESSION of this University, under the 


amended Charter, will commence in the Autumn of 1857. The classes 
in the Faculty of Arts will open on the 10th September ; those in the Medi- 
cal and Law Faculties, and the Special Courses of Engineering and Agricul- 
ture, on the first Monday of November; and those in the High School 
department, on the 20th August. 

Erected on a basis of the broadest liberality, to the exclusion of all 
sectarianism and party spirit, and with the view more especially of meeting 
the Educational wants of the Protestant population of Lower Canada, this 
Institution now offers a Literary, Scientific, and Professional Education, 
not inferior to that conferred by any similar Institution on this Continent, and 
it has the power of granting all the usual degrees in its several Faculties. 

The Faculty of Arts, as now organised, possesses the means of giving a 
sound Mathematieai, Classical, and Scientific Education; and by permitting 
options in the more advanced classes, by admitting Occasional Students, and 
by providing special courses of study in Practical Science, provision has 
been made for developing the special tastes and aptitudes of students, and 
for affording facilities to those who are desirous of studying the applications 
of science to the useful arts. By these arrangements, the University ep 
deavours to adapt itself to the tendencies of the age and to the practical 
business of life, as it presents itself in this country, while it preserves the 
completeness of its regular undergraduate course. 

The Faculty of Medicine, the efficiency of which has been long tested 
and widely acknowledged, continues to maintain that high standing of 
Professional education on which its reputation is founded. 

The Faculty of Law will enter, on the ensuing session, with a full staff 
of Professors, and it now offers a liberal and thorough Education to 
Students in that Profession. 

In the High School Department, the course embraces a good English 
Education, in all its branches; with the French and German languages ; 
and the Classical and Mathematical attainments necessary to entering the 
University. The arrangements in this department have been improved, 
and additional instruction in French has been provided. The School is 
accommodated in a new building, fitted up with all the modern appliances 
of education. 

Details of the terms and course of study in the several Faculties, and in 
the High School Department, will be found in the published prospectus. 

A Simited number of Boarders will be received into the families of the 
resident Professors: Terms, £50 per annum. Board can be obtained in 
the city at from $12 to $16. per month. The Principal, the Deans of the 
several Faculties, and the Rector of the High School, will do all in their 
power to aid Students in procuring suitable lodgings, and generally to 
promote their comfort and welfare while connected with the University. 


SPECIAL COURSES.—1. Course of Engineering. 

Mr. HAMILTON, C©.E., will commence his Course of “ Road and Rail- 
way Engineering,” on the first Monday in November, at. Three o'clock, P.M, 
The Course will include Engineering and Mechanical Drawing’; Surveying 
for Roads and Railways; Levelling; the Use of Instruments ; Calculation 
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of Earthwork, Excavation, and Embankment; Quarrying and Blasting; 
Well Sinking and Boring ; Construction of Public Roads; Theory of the 
Arch; Masonry and Brickwork; Foundations, Piling, and Coffer Dams; 
Arched, Timber, and Iron Bridges and Viaducts; Retaining Walls; Con- 
struction of Railways, including Gradients, Curves, Measurement of Earth- 
work, &e., Permanent Way, Rail laying, Tunnelling, Construction and Use 
of Stationary and Locomotive Engines, &«.: Elements of Architecture. 

The Lectures will be accompanied by : »...miimations and Field Practice. 

Lectures on “ Hydraulic Engineering’ will be provided so soon as the 
Students have made sofficiert progress in the general subject. 

The whole course will extend over two sessions. Students entering 
with the view of obtaining Diplomas, will be examined in Arithmetic, 
Euclid’s Elements, Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry ; and will be required 
to attend the College Classes of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Natural History. Fee per Session, £5. 

Gentlemen desiring to attend the class of Engineering alone, as Occa- 
sional Students, may obtain tickets of the Secretary. Fee, £2 10s. 


2. Course of Agriculture. 


The Lectures on. this subject, by the Principal, will commence on 
the first Monday of November, at Four o’clock, p.m., and will be continued 
on Mondays and Fridays during the Session. For outline of Course, see 
Prospectus. Fee for the Special Course, including English Literature, 
French, Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural History, and Natural Philosophy, 
£5 per Session; fee for Agriculture alone, £1 5s. 

For further particulars address W. CO. BAYNES, Secretary and Regis- 


FRENCH EDUCATION 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


McGill College & High School. 


Me L. G. FRONTEAU, Graduate of the University of 


Paris, and Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
McGill College, Montreal, has made arrangements for receiving a number 
of Pupils, in connection with that Institution. 


Parents desirous of securing for their Sons the advantage of Private 
Instruction in French, and practice in speaking that language, in connection 
with the superior means of Commercial, Collegiate, and Professional Educa- 
tion now offered by the McGill College and its High School Department, 
would do well to avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 


Professor Fronteau will give careful attention to the progress of his 
Pupils, as well as to their conduct and comfort; and, in addition to the 
daily religious exercises in his own family, will endeavour to. secure for 
them such other religious advantages and. connections as. may be desired by 
their Parents. 


-__ For information as to- terms, &e., address PROFESSOR FRONTEAU, 
McGill College, Montreal. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


PROGRAMM®F OF LECTURES. 


The Figures indicule the Hours of Lecture. 
SUBJECTS, CLASSES, Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
( First’ Year (5. 10... 10* v.04 Ojoise LOG ermine 
| Second Yeats (11 vo) nl ™i.ce ie viel eae 
Greek and Latin....< Third Year.. 12* .. 12 .. 12* .. 12 .. — 


Fourth» Year 12* ... Jim...) ily dbo 

Oce’ Students: 152,38... 27 B.n 9sh5.. tiger oun 

TOPIC Ashe 005 San sles .First Year... — 6. — we ne oe 1D 
TUDELOPIG be sists. erie seus Secona Year. — .. — 2s 2¥ 40 — ere 
Piret Near... p<) 4. scules «haere utes 

by 5 Second. .Y Cals. 637 pont d Lien Ode duke hone ee 
Metaphysics & Ethics) phirgYear.. 2 .. 9* .. Se A same nel 


Tonrth Vern ae Ome oe eee ei 


Second Yearss12 43.412)... ul? eee ames 
Cnennere [ani Yearavim aja ee ee BB 
EN 4) Fourth Y eatap lit .010 tw lle » ool O eee 
| Oce. Students 14)... 1f .. 14... 1f.. 
Agriculture. .... cee eee ees e ee ees Oe Se 4. 


(First iYear 2 al2ZgecO11 1227 12 alee 
Mathematics & Natu- |} Second Year. 2 .. 8% .. 2 .. I*.. 
ral Philosophy ... {thin Wear stl Liste 2h7). 1 Le is 
Fourth Viears saeieiel* 02.0 1*: Cee ee 

A Pivst Wear)... 8 2aeseelr a aoa. eee 


ol trol Id | 
*¥ 


History and English Second Weare: «lenin. d) jean ® one ee 
Literature....... Third: Yearvaee=! os oly feet —— eee ee 
ae Year+ ¥.%—), 4.0) 18) ae. 1 8™ 
: First: Vedr 3/81 «2 .8-— FP 6. ML ee ee 
Natural History...-) Third Year.. 10 ..10 ..10 .. 10 .. 10 
Mineralogy and pire First Year’ 20) an 1. 
logy 2.0: .eeesees Fourth Year, 12 .. 12... 12... .12 gagae 
Kirsh: Year... Jlez.5449* ph) 1D pwdh OR 
Second Year. 10 .. — .. 10* .. — .. 10* 
French Language .-4 Third vat am aa rs ile nap es, ms 
| Fourth Year. 2* — — << lhisit=— 
Second Year. — .. 10* .. — .. 10 «2. — 
German Language... | the Years: oo. AL Ae ae 
Fourth Year, — ..», 1)». 2¥ ..j==) hws 
Italian Language.......... wea + a eT 
Spanish Language.......... ON A — 1.2 we mm ee 2 
Meteorology .......seseee seeeee -_— en LOL ie 9s ec ei 
| Seeond Yes 2 1. — 2 1.2 — « 2 
Second Year. 9* 10.. 2 — 2. — 
Hebrew Language. . Third Year. — .. 1 ..— «-— «- 8 
| Fourth Year. 8 .. — 8) aa ie 
Chaldee Language. .......+.-+- o_o 3 1. 3 o..— 
Syrian Language........eseee. “a ome SiN? | OF ae ate eee 
Arabic Language........+.e6- meme’. FNL — — lw 


Those; who do not wish to pursue the appointed curriculum, but desire to attend only one or more 
Courses of Lectures, are admissible, as Occasional Students, on application to the Professors in the 
respective departments, and are not required to pass any Examination. 


nee rErTEEEIEn SEE RISES IEEEERREEEERERREEEREREERERD ID SEER En ERE En nD 
® For Candidates for Honors. + During MichaelmasTerm. + During Easter Term. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


LIBRARY OF THE LAW SOCIETY OF UPPER 
CANADA. 


A. 
Abbott, (C., Lord Tenterden). The Law of Shipping, 1840. 
———___ ee es 1854. 
ahi a Aaah il li il af dada inea lle A atellD h Eeacallanl MY AE 


2th ioreliadl 1867- 
Abbott. Digest Law of Corporations. | 
New York Digest. 

—— National Digest. 

——— Admiralty Reports. 

Abdy and Walker’s Commentaries. 
~ Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 

Aberdeen, (Earl of.) Principles of Beauty in Grecian 

Architecture. 3 

Abridgment of Cases in Equity. 1793. 

Acton—Reports of Prize Cases. 1809-10. 

Acts of Parliament: vid. Statutes. 

Adair—The Law of Costs. 

Adams, (John). Treatise on Ejectment. 1830. 

——_——_——_——___—_____—1_____--—_ 1840. 

Adams, (John, jun.) The Doctrine of Equity. 1850. 

Adams, (N.) New Hampshire Reports. 

Adams. Marine Reports; 2 vols. 
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Adams. Trade Marks. 1874. 

Education Act. 1870. 

Addams. Ecclesiastical Reports; 2 vols. 1822-5. 

Addison, (C.G.) The Law of Contract. 1847. | 

an -——_————_ 1856. 

$$ _____.—__-———_ 1862. 

«1869 

—_———-— 1875. 

The Law of Torts; 2 vols. 1864. 

——-— 1870. 

«1878. 

Addison, (Joseph). Poems. 

es Rie Sik TIS Mae tog Force Ma Pad w Rb Fes Epa a ic} 

— Reports. 

Addison, (Alex.) Charges to J uries—Pennsylvania. 

Adolphus, (John). History of England ; 7 vols. 1760-1804. 

Adolphus and Ellis. King’s Bench Reports; 12 vols. 
1834-41. 

SS Queen’s Bench Reports... 1841-2; 
18 vols. 

Aikens. Vermont Reports; 2 vols. 

Ainsworth. Dictionary. 1831. 

Aird. Civil Law of France. 

Akenside. Poems. 

Alabama. Reports; 65 vols. 

Alcock and Napier. Irish King’s Bench Reports. 1831-3. 

Aleyn. King’s Bench Reports; 22-24 Car. I. 

Algebra. 

Alison. History of Europe; 10 vols. 

-— Criminal Law of Scotland; 2 vols. 

-—_ Essays on: Taste; 2 vols. 

Allen. Reports—American; 14 vols. 

Allen. Reports.—New Brunswick; 4 vols. 

Allen. English Law Tracts. 


———_ 


~~ 


9) 


Allen. Rules of Court—New Brunswick. 

Allebone. Dictionary of Authors ; 3 vols. 

Allnatt. The Law of Partition. 

Allnutt. Real Property Statutes of, 8 & 9 Vic. 

Ambler. - Chancery Reports. 1737-83. 

American Cases: vid. Hare and Wallace. 

American Law Review, The. 

American Reports. 

American Chancery Digest. 

Amos & Ferard. The Law of Fixtures. 1847. 

Amos. Science of Jurisprudence. 1872. 

Anacreon in Verse, by Fawkes. 

Ancient Universal History ; 18 vols. 1779. 

- Laws of England ; 2 vols. 1840. 

- Laws of Ireland. 

Anderdon. The Duties of Churchwardens. 1824. 

Anderson. Common Pleas Reports. 1664-5. 

——— Common Law and Conveyancing Digest. 1863. 

———— Common Law Digest. 1869. 

Ontario Gazette, The. 1869. 

Gazetteer and Directory. 1869. 

Andrews, (G.) King’s Bench, 11 and 12 Geo. II. 1754. 

Andrews, (C. C.) Opinions of United States Attorneys- 

General. See, also, B. F. Hall. 

Andrews. Latin English Lexicon. 

Angell, J. K.) The Law of Water Courses. 1830. 
a -——————- 1869. 

———_————_ The Limitations of Actions. 1854, 

——_-— 1869. 

——_———._ The Law of Carriers. 1849, 1868. 

——_——._ The Law of Fire and Life Insurance. 1855. 

———_-—_——_ The Law of Highways. 1857, 1868. 

——————._ and Ames. The Law of Corporations, 1852, 

1866, 1871, 1875. 
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Angell, (J. K.) and Law. The Law of Corporations. 1846. 

and Durfee. TheLaws of Highways. 1868. 

—— Rhode Island Reports. 

Annesley. The Law of Insurance. 1808. 

Annual Register, The, 1758, 1874. 

Anstey. Guide to the Laws of England affecting Roman 
Catholics. 1862. 

Guide to the History of the Laws and Constitu- 
tions of England. 1845. 

Petition of Right. 

Anstruther. Exchequer Reports ; 3 vols. 1792-7. 

Anthon. Sallust. Ed. Boyd. 

Anthon. Nisi Prius Reports. 

Appleton. Maine Reports. 

Rules of Evidence. 1860. 

Appolonius Rhodius, in Verse, by Preston. 

Apuleius. 

Arcana of Science and Art; 4 vol. 1835-8. 

Archbold. Bankruptcy Law. 1856. 


ee 1867 5 2 vols. 
eS 18095 2 vols. s 
——-— Consolidated Statutes of England and Ireland. 
1861. 
———-— Criminal Pleading and Evidence. 1856. 
———_—_—__—— - - 1859. 
$$ _—_—___——_—_-——__ 1862. 
$$ _____—___-———__ 1867. 
-—— 1871. 


Archbold. Justice of the Peace; 4 vols. 1859. 

-— Law of Nisi Prius; 2 vols. 1845. 

——-——. Practice of the New County Courts. 1857. 

—___.._——_ Practice-of Attorneys; 2 vols. 1847. 

——-———  Queen’s Bench Practice in Personal Actions 
and Ejectment. Ed. Chitty and Prentice ; 
2 vols. 1855. 
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Archbold. Queen’s Bench Practice in Personal Actions 
and Ejectment. Ed. Chitty and Prentice ; 
2 vols. 1858. 


—_______. —__-______——_ 1866. 
——-—— Snowden’s Magistrate’s Assistant and Police 
Officer’s Guide. 1859. 

——-—— Crown Practice. 1844. 

——-—— Landlord and Tenant. 1864. 

Quarter Sessions. 1869. 

Archer. Index to the Unrepealed Statutes of ad, 
and Wales. Wm. IV. 1851. 

Archer, (J. 8S.) Florida Reports. 

Arkansas Reports: vid. Barber and others; 27 vols. 

Armstrong, (John.) Poems. 

Armstrong, (R.) Macartney and Ogle, Irish Nisi Prius 
Reports ; 2 vols. 1840-2. — 

Army Service Act, 1847. Mutiny Act, 1862. Articles of 
War, &e. 

Arnold, (8. J.) Duties of a Justice of the Peace. 1860. 

—— Common Pleas Reports. 1838-9. 

Arnold, (M.) Popular Education on the Continent. 1861. 

Arnott. Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 2 vols. 1833. 

Arnold. Law of Marine Insurance and Average; 2 vols. 
1848. | 

——————_——_—__—_—_—_—— 2 vols. 1857. 

2 vols. 1872. 
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Articles of War: vid. Army Service Act. 

Ascham, (Roger.) Works. 

Ascough. Works of Lord Littleton. 1774. 

Ashdown. Churchwardens’ and Overseers’ Guide. 1826. 
Ashley. Attachment in the Mayor’s Court, London. 1819. 
_-Ashmead. Pennsylvania Reports ; 2 vols. 

Assurance Magazine, The ; 9 vols. 
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Aston, - County Court Equitable Jurisdiction. 1865. 

Atherley. The Law of Marriage and other Family Settle- 
ments. 1813. 

Atkins. Average Clause. 1866. 

Atkinson, (G.) Treatise on Sheriff Law. 1847. 

1861. 

1869. 

Atkinson, (S.) Titles to Real Estates. 18388. 

Chancery Practice. 1842. 

Atkyns. Chancery Reports. Ed. Sanders; 3 vols. 1794. 

Aulus Gellius; 3 vols. 1824. 

Aurelius Victor. 1829. 

Ausonius ; 2 vols. 

Austin. The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. 1861. 

3 vols. 1863. 

— 2vols. 1869. 


se er ee 
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County Court Cases. 1869. 
Ayckbourn. Chancery Forms. 
Chancery Practice. 1854. 
———_-- ——- -_—._ 15s. 


ES 


— -————_ —__ —————__ 1866. 


1870. 


Judicature Acts. 
Ayrton. The Transfer of Land Act. 1862. 


er | 
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B. 


Babbage, The Exposition of, 1851. 

Babbington. The Law of Auction. 1826. 

Bacon, (Francis.) Works; 10 vols. 1826. 

Bacon, (John.) Liber Regis, vel Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesi- 
asticarum. 1786. 

Bacon, (Matthew.) Abridgment of the Law; 8 vols. 
Ed. Gwillin & Dodd. 1832. 

Badeley. On Religious Confessions. 1865. 

Bagley. The Practice of the Westminister Law Courts. 

: 1840. 

Bailey. South Carolina Equity Reports. 

Bailey. Perils of the Sea and their Effects on Insurance 
Policies. 1860. 

Bainbridge. The Law of Mines and Minerals. 1856. 

1867. 


Baker. The Office of Coroner. 1851. 
The Salmon Fishing Laws. 
The Law of Burial. 
Bakewell. Introduction to Geology. 
Baldwin. Circuit Court Reports, U.S. 
Ball & Beatty. Irish Chancery Reports; 2 vols. 1807-14. 
Bampfylde. Poems. | 
Bank of England, The. 2nd Ed. 1866. 
Barbadoes, Laws of. 1855. 
Barbauld. Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, &c. 3 vols. 
Barber. Arkansas Reports. 
Barbour. New York Reports—Chancery ; 3 vols. 
— Supreme Court Reports ; 65 vols. 
Barnardiston. Chancery. 1740-41. 
—-— King’s Bench. 1725-34; 2 vols. 
Barne’s Notes. 


* 
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Barnewell & Adolphus. King’s Bench Reports. 1830-4 ; 
5 vols. | 
- & Alderson. King’s Bench Reports. 1817-22; 
5 vols. 
—__—_——- & Cresswell. King’s Bench Reports. 1822-30; 
10 vols. 


Barr. Pennsylvania Reports. 
Barrington. Observations on the Ancient Statutes of Eng- 
land, from Magna Charta to 21st James. 
———- Statutes. 
——— Sketches of his Time ; 3 vols. 
Barron & Austin. Election Cases. 1842. 
& Arnold. Election Cases. 1843-46. 
Barry. The Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 1861. 
— Conveyancing. 1865, 1872. 
Law.of Benefit and Building Societies. 1866. 
Bartlett. On British Mining. 1850. 
Barton. Conveyancing; 5 vols. 1810. 
— Precedents in Conveyancing; 7 vols. 1821. 
With Wilde’s Supplement; 3 vols. 1826. 
— Precedents in Coveyancing. 1886. 
Bateman. The General Highway Act. 1835. 
——— The General Turnpike Road Acts. Hd. Wesley. 
1854. 
Excise Officer’s Manual. 1840. 
————  Auctioneer’s Guide. 1846. 
————. The Law of Auction. 1863. 
— — Commercial Law. 1860. 
Bates. Digest, Fire Insurance Decision. 
Batten. The Law relating to the Specific Performance of 
Contracts. 1849. 
& Ludlow. On County Courts. 1866. 
Batty. Irish King’s Bench Reports. 1825-6. 
Baxter. Judicature Acts. 


* 12 


Bay. South Carolina Reports ; 2 vols. 

Bayle. Dictionaire Historique et Critique; 3 vols. 

Bayley. On Bills of Exchange, &c. Ed. Dowdeswell. 
1849. 

Beames. Orders of the Court of Chancery from 1600 to 
1815. 

——- Translation of Glanville. 1812. 

——- Pleas in Equity. 1818. 

- On the Writ ne exeat regno. 1824. 

Beatson. A Political Index to the Histories of Great 
Britain and Ireland; 3 vols. 1806. 

Beattie. Poems. 

Beatty. Irish Chancery Reports; 2 vols. 1827-9. 

Beaumont, (G.D.B.) The Law of Fire and Life Insurance. 

1846. 

Beaumont, (J.) Bills of Sale. 1860. 

Beaven, (Charles.) Reports of Chancery Cases in the Rolls 
Court from 1838 to 1866 ; 36 vois. 

Beavan, E., & Parkins. Statutes of Practical Utility, from 
1854 to 1857 ; 2 vols. 

Beames. Lex Mercatoria. Ed. Chitty; 2 vols. 1813. 

Becearia. Treatise on Crimes. | 

Beck. Medical Jurisprudence ; 2 vols. 1850. 

Bee & Hopkinson. South Carolina and Pennsylvania Re- 


ports. 
Bell, (G. J.) Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland; 2 
vols. 1829. 
——$$_——-—__-______..___—— Supplement. 1840. 
of adi Aa ET ER PO Ed. Shaw ; 2 vols. 1858. 


Bell, (H. N.) Huntingdon Peerage. 1820. 

Bell, (S.S.) The Law of Property as arising from the 
relation of Husband and Wife. 1849. 

Bell, (Thomas.) British Crown Case. 1858-60. 

Bell, ( .) Act, Decisions, Court of Sessions; 2 vols. 
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Bell, ( .) History of Canada ; 3 vols. 1860. 

Bellewe. Cases, temp. Richard II. 1869. 

Betty. The Chandos Peerage Case. 1834. 

Bench. Formulist, The. 1846. 

Benecke. Principles of Indemnity in Marine Insurance, &c. 
1821. 

Benedict. District Court Reports; 6 vols. 

Benham’s Student’s Examination Guide. 

Benjamin. Sales of Personal Property. 1868. 

coe ———- 1873. 

St. Alban’s Raid. 1865. 

Benloe. Law Reports. Hen. VIII. Hliz.; 21 vols. 1661. 

& Dalton. Common Pleas Reports. Hen. VIT. 


Enz eelGss. 
Bennet. Proceedings in the Master’s Office in Chancery. 
1834. 


Bennet. The Office of a Receiver in Chancery. 1849. 

Bennett. Fire Insurance Cases; 1729, 1848, 1854. 

——- & Heard. Massachusetts Digest. 

Bentham, (J.,) Works. Ed. Bowring; 10 vols, 1843. , 

Defence of Usury. 1816. ! 

—__—_-————._ Treatise on Judicial Evidence. Ed. Du- 
mont. 1825. 

—— Plea for the Constitution as regards New 

South Wales and: Trinidad. 1808. 

———__—-— On Dignities. -1830. | 

Student’s Guide. 

Berkeley. Works; 3 vols. 

Berlin and its Treasures. 

Berriat Saint Prix. Histoire due Droit Romain. 1821. 

Best. The Right to Begin and Reply in Trials by Jury, 

&e. 1837, 
—— Treatise on Presumptions of Law and Fact. 1844. 
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Best. Principles of Evidence in Common Law Courts. 
1849. 


—_—__—_—_——-_ 1870. 
& Smith. Reports; 10 vols. 
Betham. Feudal and Parliamentary Dignities. 1830. 
Betts. Family Atlas. 1864. 
Bibb. Kentucky Reports. 
Biddby. Distresses. 1823. 
Biddles. Statutes. 
- Chancery Forms. 
Biden. Rules, &c., for the Valuation of Estates. 1861. 
1866. 
Bigelow. Life and Accident Reports; 4 vols. 1871. 
- On Estoppel. 1872. 
— QOver-ruled Cases. 1873. 
Billings. The Law of Pews. 1845. 
— The Law of Awards and Arbitrations. 1845. 
Billings & Prince. The Law of Patents and Registration 
of Designs. 1845. 

Bingham. The Law of Judgments and Executions. 1815. 
The Law of Infancy. 1816. 
———— Common Pleas Reports; 10 vols. 1823-34. 
New Cases ; 6 vols. 
Binney. Pennsylvania Reports; 6 vols. 
Biographia Britannica; 7 vols. 1747. 
Biographical Dictionary ; 33 vols. 1815. 
——-—___—_____—__-————-; 4vols. 1842. 
Translated into verse, by Polwhele. 

Treatise on Criminal Law; 2 vols. 1857. 
“2 vols, . L372, 


First Book of the Law. 
Married Women, 1871. 
Marriage and Divorce ; 2 vols. 
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Bishop. Criminal Procedure; 2 vols. 1872. 
Statutory Crimes. 
Bissett. The Law of Estates for Life. 1842. 
Reports ; 4 vols. 
The Law of Partnership, &c. 1847. 
Blackbook of the Admiralty. 
Blackburn. Treatise on the Contract of Sale. 1845. 
Blackham. Dundas and Osborne’s Irish Reports. 1846. 
Blackie. The Imperial Gazetteer; 4 vols. 1860. 
— The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Blackmore. Poems. . 
Blacks. Reports; 2 vols. 
General Atlas. 1865. 
Blackstone, (Sir William). Westminster Reports. 1746- 
1779. Ed. Elsley ; 2 vols. 
Commentaries on the Laws or 
England. 1809. 
Ed. Stewart. 1854. 
Ed. Kerr; 4 vols. 
1862. 
Blackstone, (Henry). Common Pleas and Exchequer Re- 
ports; 2 vols. 1788-96. 
Blackwell. On Tax Titles. 1864. 
Blackwood. Edinburgh Magazine. 
Blaine. Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
Blain, (J.) Poems. 
Blair, (A.) Lecture on Rhetoric, &c. Ed. Dale. 
Blanshard. Treatise on the Statutes of Limitation. 1826. 
Blatchford. United States Circuit Court Reports; 11 vols. 
& Howland, Reports. 
— Prize Cases. 
Blayney. Treatise on Life Assurance. 1826. 
——_—_—_—__——_———- 1837. 
———-— Treatise on Life Annuities. 1817. 
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Bligh. House of Lords’ Reports on Appeals and Writs of 
Error; 3 vols. 1819-21. 

New Reports; 11 vols. 

Blondeau and Gueret. Journal du Palais; 2 vols. 1787. _ 

Bloxam. Regulations in Chambers. 1857. 

Blunt. Dictionary of Sects and Heresies. 

Boags. Imperial Lexicon ; 2 vols. 

Bolingbroke. Works. Ed, Mallet; 8 vols. 1754. 

Bond. Reports; 2 vols. 

Bone. Precedents in Conveyancing; 2 vols. 1838. 

Bonney. On Railway Carriers, 

Books of Common Prayer ; 2 copies. 

Booth & Morfet. Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 

Booth, (G.) Treatise on Real Actions, Ed. Hill. 1811. 

Boothby. The Law of Indictable Offences. Ed. Temple. 
1854. 

Borjou. Droit Commune de la France; 2 vols. 1747. 

Bornier. Conferences des Ordonnances de Louis XIV. eo 
vols. 

Bosanquet & Puller. Reports of Cases in the Common ~ 
Pleas, Exchequer Chamber, and House of 
Lords; 5 vols. 1776, 1807. 

Boswell. Reports; 10 vols. 

Boudet, (A.) Parfait. 

Bourdon. Land Tax. 

Bourke. Parliamentary Precedents, &. 1857. 

Bourrienne, Memoirs of; 10 vols. 

Bouvier. American Law Dictionary ; 2 vols. 1860. 

Modern Civil Dictionary. 1848. 

Bovell. Natural Theology. 

Bowyer. Constitutional Law. 

———— Universal Public Law. 

— Modern Civil Law. 

Boyd. Admiralty Law. 
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Boyer. French and English Dictionary. 1727. 
Boyle, (Sir R.) Works; 6 vols. 
Boyle, (W. R. A.) The Law of Charities. 1837. 
Boys. Poems. 
Treatise on Coroners. 1864. 
Brabrooks. Industrial Societies. 1869. 
Bracton. Roman Law. 1866. F 
Bradby. The Law of Distresses. Ed. Adams. 1828. 
Bradford’s Reports ; 4 vols._ 
Brady. Executor’s Account Book. 
Braithwaite. Chancery Record and Writ Practice. 1858. 
Bramwell. The Manner of Proceeding on Bills in the 
House of Commons. 1833. 
- Statutes. 1727, 1812. 
Branch. Florida Reports. 
~Brandon. The Law of Foreign Attachment. 1861. 
— The Mayor’s Court Practice. 1861. 
Brayton. Vermont Reports. 
Brevard. South Carolina Reports. 
Brewster. Letters on Magic. 
Brice. On Ultra Vires. . 
— On Public Worship. 
Bridges. Trigonometry. 1832. 
Bridgman. Reports, 11 to 19, Jac. I. 1659. 


Bright. The Law of Husband and Wife, as respects Pro- 


perty; 2 vols. 1849. . 
Brightly. Digest, United States, from 1789 to 1857; 4 vols, 
—— Treatise on Costs. 1847. 
Federal Digest. 
Brigs. Imperial Lexicon; 2 vols. 
Brinton. The Selection of Lives for Assurance. 
Bristow. On Private Bills, 
British Empire in America, The; 2 vols. 


Hssayists ; 38 vols. 
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British Family Antiquities; 4 vols. 

Poets; 100 vols. ; 

Britton. Architectural Antiquities of Gt. Britain ; 5 vols. 

Britton. English Cathedral Antiquities; 5 vols. 

Britton, by Nichol; 2 vols. 1865. 

Brockenborough. Virginia and North Carolina Reports. 

& Holmes. Virginia Reports. 

Broderip & Bingham. Common Pleas Reports; 3 vols. 
1819-22. 

Brodie. Psychological Inquiries. 

Institutions of the Law of Scotland. 1831. 

Brooke, (Richard.) The Office and Practice of a Notary in 
England. 1848. 


— 1867. 
Brooke, (Sir Robert.) Abridgment of the Law. 1586; 
2 copies. 
Broom. Selection of Legal Maxims. 1850. 
—___——- — 1858 
_ 1864. 
—— —___—_ —______————__ 18770. 


———_ Treatise on the Common Law. 1856. 

cat. LM MORO cer es ESI tee eh 
—__—_ The Practice of the Common Law Courts. 1850. 
ee) Constitutional Law. 1566. 

2 / Commentaries * 4 vols: 

——— Surrogate Court Practice. 1850. 

County Court Practice. 1858. 

Broome. Poems. 

Brotier. Tacitus; 4 vols. 

Brough. On Election Law. 1871. 

Brougham. The British Constitution. 

— Speeches; 4 vols. 

Be Acts arid’ Bille) Hide Wilmot: aeor 
—_-_—  Qolonial Policy; 2 vols. 


Browell. 
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Statutes, Will. IV. 


Brown, (Josiah). Reports of Parliamentary Cases upon 


Appeals and Writs of Error. Ed. Tomlins, 
1772, 1800; 8 vols. 


Brown, (Will) Chancery Reports. Ed. Eden; 4 vols. 
1819. 


Brown, (Arthur.) Treatise on Civil and Military Law; 2 


Brown. 
Brown. 
Brown. 


Browne, 
Browne, 
Browne, 
Browne, 
Browne. 


vols. 1802. 
Companies Acts. 1862-67. - 
Practice in Divorce. 1868. 
On Limitations as to Real Property, 1869. 
Treatise on Fraud. 1863. 
On Action at Law. 
Agency and Trusts for Payment of Debts under 
Private Arrangement. 1868. 
Synopsis; 4 vols. 
Supplement ; 5 vols. 
(John.) Chancery Practice: 2 vols. 1830. 
(Sir Thomas.) Works; 4 vols. 1846. 
(W.) Pennsylvania Reports. 
(P. A.) New York Reports; 2 vols. 
Trade Marks. 1873. 


ee Usages and Customs 


————— On Carriers. 
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—- Digest, Divorce, and see 
—— Law Dictionary. 


Browning. On Divorce. 


-— Chancery Costs. 1870. 


Brownlow &Goldesborough. Common Pleas Reports. 1651. 


Bruce. 


ee 


1675. 


Boems. 


Bruce, (W. D.) The Land Transfer. 1862. 


Brunker. 


Digest, (Ireland.) 1865. 
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Bryan. Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; 2 vols. 
1816. 

Buchanan. Sketches of the North American Indians. 

Buck. Bankruptcy Reports. 1816-20. | 

Buckingham. Memoirs of the Court of England during 
Regency. 1811-20. 2 vols. 

Buckle. History of Civilization in England; 2 vols. 

Bucknell. On Unsound Minds. 1857. 

Buffon. Works. Ed. Richard; 20 vols. 

Bullen. The Law of Distress for Rent, &«. 1842. 

& Leake. Precedents of Pleadings at Common 

Law. 1860. 
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Buller. The Law of Trials at Nisi Prius. 1817. 

Bulley & Bund. Bankruptcy Manual. _ 

Bulstrode. King’s Bench Reports. Jac. I. to Cay. I. 

Bump. On Bankruptcy. 

— On Fraudulent Conveyances. 1872. 

Bunbury. Exchequer Reports. 1 Geo. I. to 14 Geo. IL. 

Bunning. Chancery Costs. ; 

Bunsen. Christianity and Mankind; 7 vols. 1854. 

-— Egypt's Place in Universal History ; 4 vols. 

Bunyan. Works, by H. Stebbing; 4 vols. 

Bunyon. The Law of Life Assurance. 1854. 

1868. 

-— The Law of Fire Insurance. 1867. 

Burdin. On Land Tax. 1870. 

Burge. Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Laws; 4 

vols. 1838. 

——— Commentaries on the Law of Suretyship. 1847. 

—___—_——— _ 1849. 


Burke, (Hdmund.) Works; 16 vols. 
——— Speeches; 4 vols. 
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Burke, (Peter.) The Law of International Copyright be- 
tween England and France. 1852. — 
————— A Compendium of the Patent Law. 1857. 
Celebrated Trials of the Aristocracy. 1849; 
2 vols. 
——————_ Naval and Military Trials. 
———— Parliamentary Precedents. 
Burlamaqui. Principles of Natural and Political Law. Ed. 
Nugent; 2 vols. 1763. 
Burn. The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer. Ed. 
Bere & Chitty; 6 vols. 1845, and Supplement. 
—————_—__—__—__——_———__ 5 vols. 1869. 
—-— Kcclesiastical Law. Ed. Phillmore; 4 vols. 1842. 
Burnet. History of the Reformation; 4 vols. 
History of his own Time; 6 vols. 
On Crime in Scotland. 
Burney. History of Music; 4 vols. 1789. 
Burns. Poems. 
Burrill. On Circumstantial Evidence. 
Burrow. King’s Bench Reports. 1756-72; 5 vols. 
Burton, (John Hill.) The Law of Bankruptcy in Scotland. 
1845. 
Burton, (Robert.) The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Burton, (W. H.) The Law of Real Property. 1837. 
Same a ee 
Bury, (Lord.) Exodus of Western Nations. 1865. 
Busbee. North Carolina Equity Reports. 
North Carolina Law Reports. 
Bushby. Treatise on Election Law. 
Butler, (Charles.) Horz Juridice Subsecivee, or Notes on 
the Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and Canon Law. 
1807. 
Butler, (S.) Poems. 
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Byles. The Law of Bills of Exchange, &c. 


wood. 1853. 
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— Usury Law. 1845. 
Byrne. Election Practice in Ireland. 


Bythewood & Jarman. System of Conveyancing. 


Sweet. 1841. 


Ed. Shars- 


1856. 
1857. 


1866. 
1870. 


1874. 
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C. 


Cesar. 4 vols. 
Caines. New York Reports; 3 vols. 
— Cases in Error. 
Caldecott. Reports 1786. 
Caldwell. The Law of Arbitration. 1825. 
California Reports, vid. Wilson; 45 vols. 
Codes; 5 vols. 
—— Digest. 
Call. Virginia Reports; 26 vols. 
Hid. Minor. 
Callis. Reading upon the Statute of Sewers. 1825. 
Calmet. Dictionary of the Bible. Ed. Taylor. 
Calvert. The Law respecting Parties to suits in Hquity. 
Cameron (J. H.). Uppper Canada Queen’s Bench Re- 
ports; 7 to 9 Vie. 
—-— Digest of Cases in the Queen’s Bench 
from 10 Geo. IV. to 3 Vie. 
—_—————--—— Manuscript Reports. 
—_——_————— _ Rules of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
1844. 
Cameron (W.) and Northwood. North Carolina Reports. 
Cameron. Intestate Succession in Scotland. 
Campbell (J.) Dictionary of Military Science. 
Campbell (John, Lord). Nisi Prius Reports, 1807-11; 4 vols. 
The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 
ae England ; 8 vols. 
————_ The Lives of the Chief Justices of England ; 
2 vols. 
——-———— _ Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham. 
—————— Act for improving the Administration of 
Criminal Justice. 1851. 
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Campbell. The Law of Negligence. 1871. 

- Manuscript Reports. 

Canada, Maps of. 

Canada, Census of, 1851-2; 4 vols. 

Canada Gazette, The. Complete series. 

Canadian Monthly, The. 
Canadian Parliamentary Companion. 1873. 

Canadian Conveyancer, The. 1855. 
——_—________——__——_ 1867. 

Canniff. Settlement of Upper Canada. 

Canning. Speeches. Ed. Sherry; 6 vols. 1836. 
Carew. Probate Costs. 1869. 

Carey. Virgil. 1822. 

— Cicero. 1825. 

Carlyle. “The French Revolution. 

History of Frederick the Great; 6 vols. 1782. 
Carpenter. Zoology; 2 vols. ; 

Carpmael. The Law of Patents for Inventions. 1860. 
Carrington. Nisi Prius Reports. 1823-4. 

— & Kirwan. Nisi Prius Reports. 1843-9 ; 3 vols. 


————- and Marshman. Nisi Prius Reports. 1841-2. 
a and, Payne.’ Nisi Prius) Reports:-+1823-499 
vols. 


Carter (S.) Common Pleas Reports, 16 to 19 Car. IL. 

Carter (W.) Indiana Reports. 

Carthew. King’s Bench Reports. 3 James II. to 12 Will. 
Ill. 1743. 

Cary (Sir G.) Chancery Reports, 1601. Ed. Lambert. 

Cary (H.) The Law of Partnership. 1827. 

Cary. Collection of Statutes. 

Cary. Statutes of New South Wales; 2 vols. 

Cases Temp. Hardwicke. 

Cases and Opinions of Eminent Counsel in Law, Equity, 

and Conveyancing. 1791. 
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Cases in the Sessional Court. Scotland, O. 8.; 16 vols. 
1821-38. ) 
_——_—_____—__-__——___—_N.. § ; 9 vols. 
1838-57. 
Cases in Chancery. 
Casey. Pennsylvania Reports. 
Cassels. British Atlas. 
General Atlas. 
Castlereagh. Memoirs and Correspondence ; 4 vols. 
Castles. Rating. 1869. 
Commerce. 1870. 
Catalogue of Books published in Great Britain, from 1831 
to 1835. 
Catalogues of Libraries : 
Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum. 
Catalogue of the MSS. in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum. 
' Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Canadian Parliament, 


1857. | 
Catalogue of Books on America in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 1858. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, 1857. 
Catalogue of the Library of the London Institution, 
1835. 
Catalogue of Lincoln’s Inn Library. 1859. 
Catalogue of the London Library. 1847. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Atheneum. 1845. 
Catalogue of the New York State Library. 
Catharine II., The Life of; 3 vols. 
Cawthorn. Poems. 
Celebrated Criminal Trials; 6 vols. 1825. 
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Ceylon, Legislative Acts of ; 2 vols. 

Chadwick.. Administration Bonds. 1865. 

Chalmers (G.) Opinions of Eminent Lawyers. 1814. 

2 vols. 1858. 

——___——— Treaties between Great Britain and other 

Powers; 2 vols. 1790. 

Chalmers (A.) Biographical Dictionary. 

—__——-—— British Essayists. 

Chamberlaine. The Royal Collection of Drawings. 1812. 

Chambers (C. H.) Treatise on Leases. 1819. 

—_—_—————- The Law of Landlord and Tenant, 

1823. 

Chambers (J. D.) Treatise on Infants. 1842. 

— Dictionary of the Law of Elections. 
1837. 

Chambers (E.) Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

Ed. Rees. 1786; 4 vols. 

‘Chambers (Sir R.) Treatise on Estates and Sewers. 1824. 

Chambers (W. & R.) Encyclopzedia of English Literature. 
10 vols. 

————— Journal. 29 vols. 

Chambers (T.) & Paterson. The Law of Railway Com- 
panies. 1848. 

Chance. Treatise on Powers. 1831. 

- Supplement. 1841. 

Chandler. Wisconsin Reports. 

Charitable Trusts’ Acts. 1867. 

Charley. Real Property Acts. 

Charlton. Georgia Reports; 2 vols. 

Charnock. London Police Guide. 1841. 

Chatelet. Procedure Civile. 2 vols. 1779. 

Chatham (Lord), Anecdotes of the Life of; 3 vols. 

Chaucer. Poems. 

Cheves. South Carolina Equity Reports. 
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Chipman. Vermont Reports. 
Reports and Dissertations. 1793. 
Chisholm. Commutation Tables for Joint Annuities, &c. 
1858. 
Chiswick, Edition of the Poets, The. 
Chitty (Ed.) Index to Cases in Equity, &c.; 4 vols. 1837. 
a — Ed. Macaulay; 


4 vols. 1853. 
Chitty (Joseph). The Law of Nations. 1812. 
— King’s Bench Reports. 1819, and temp. 
Mansfield. 1782-90; 2 vols. 
——_—_——_——-_ Treatise on Pleading; 3 vols. 1836. 
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—_—______ a 3 vols. 1844. 
ee 1847. 
—_—_--—————_ Treatise on Criminal Law; 4 vols. 1826. 


—- Statutes of Practical Utility. 
— Medical Jurisprudence. 1834. 


and Hulme. Treatise on Bills of Exchange, 
&e. 1840. 


——— Commercial Lawyer. 
-—— Commercial Law; 4 vols. 1824. 
Chitty, (Joseph, Jr.) Treatise on the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. 1820. 
— Precedents in Pleading 1867; 2 parts. 
—— The Law of Contracts. 1850. 
1856. 
1857. 
—_—  —— 1863. 
—_—$_______— 1868. 
1871. 
— 2vols. 1874. 
Duties of Constables. 1844. 
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Chitty (Joseph, Jr.) Treatise on Bills. 1859. 
Chitty, (Thomas.) Forms in the King’s Bench, &. 1840, 
1856. 


——_—__ 1+ 1866. 
Chitty, (Thompson.) Forms of Proceedings in the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas. 
& Temple. The Law of Carriers. 1856. 
cd. Sellers, 
| 1857. 
Christian. Charges to Grand Juries in the Isle of Ely. 
1819. 
Christie. Precedents of Wills. 1857. 
is History of Lower Canada; 4 vols. 
Christison. Treatise on Poisons. 
Churchill. Poems. 
Chute. Equity under Judicature Acts. 
Cicero. Opera. Ed. Ernesti; 13° vols. 
Cincinnati Reports. 
Circuit Court Reports, United States. 
Circuit Court Reports, Ireland. 
Civil Codg of Lower Canada; 3 vols. 
Civil and Judicial Constitution of British Settlements in 
West Coast Africa. 
Clancy. Treatise on Husband and Wife at Law and in 
Equity. 1827. 
Clarendon (Earl of.) History of the English Rebellion and 
Civil Wars; 8 vols. 1826. 
— State Papers ; 3 vols. 
Clark, (C.) Colonial Law. 1834. 
Clark & Finelly. House of Lords’ Reports. 1831-66. 23 
vols. 
Clarke, (R.) Regulations of the Presidency of Bombay. 
1851. 
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Clarke, (R.) Regulations of the Presidency of Madras. 1848. 
— of Bengal. 1854. 


Clarke, (W. P.) Iowa Reports. 
Clarke. Law of Extradition. 1867. 
a 1874. 
— Law of Insurance. 1873. 
— On Criminal Law. 1872. .. 
——.,, Election Committees. 
—— On Bills, Notes, and Cheques. 
Chancery Reports, (N. Y.) 
Clayton. Reports and Pleas of A’ssizes at York. 1651. 
Clayton. Elements of Conveyancing. 1855. 
Clergyman’s Assistant, The. 1822. 
Clerk. Treatise on Election Committees. 1857. 
Clerk’s (The) Instructor in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 1740. 
Clifford & Stevens. Referee Acts. 1870. 
———— Reports ; 2 vols. 
Clowe’s Index to Judicature Acts. 
Cobb. Georgia Reports. 
- The Law of Slavery in America. 1858. 
Cobbet. State Trials of England, from 1163. 
- Parliamentary History of England; 44 vols. 
- & Hansard. Parliamentary Debates of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from 1803. 
Cobden-Club Essays. 1871. 
Cochin, Giuvres de, 1760; 6 vols. 
Cockburn, (A. E.) & Rowe. Election Cases. 1833. 
Cockburn, (Henry, Lord.) Memorials of his Time. 1856. 
Cockburn. Charge, &c., Queen vs. Nelson & Brand. 1867. 
— Nationality. 1869. 
Coddington. Treatise on Optics. 
Code Napoleon. 1825. 
Reports, (U. 8.) 
— Reporter. 
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Code de Procedure Civil dans bas Canada. 
Code of Procedure, New York. 1867. 
1869. 


Cohen & Lee. Digest, Maryland, 
Coke. Book of Entries. 1671. 
- Institutes of the Laws of England, or a Commen- 
tary on Littleton. 1817; 2 parts. 

a 1823; 2 parts. 
—— Reports. Ed. Thomas and Fraser; 6 vols. 1826. 
& Harwood. Charitable Trusts Acts. 
Cole, (Jesse.) Chancery Costs. 
Cole, (W. BR.) The Law of Criminal Informations in the 

nature of Quo Warranto. 1843. 
—_—_—__———- Treatise on Ejectment. 1857. 
—_—_—_———— Treatise on Oaths in Common Law. 1859. 
Colebrook. Digest of Hindu Law; 3 vols. 1801. 
— Digest of the Regulations and Laws of the 
Presidency of Bengal. 1807; 3 vols. 
Coleman. Chancery Costs, 
———.& Caines. Reports. 
Colles. Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of Error 
in Parliament. 1697, 1713. 

Collier, (R. P.) The Law relating to Mines. 1855. 
Railway Acts, 1847. 
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Collins. Poems. 

Collyer. The Law of Partnership. 1853; 

Chancery Reports. 1844-6; 2 vols. 

Criminal Statutes of England. 1828. 

Colquhoun. Summary of Roman Civil Law; 4 vols. 1849. 

————- _ Judicature Acts. 

Columbia, District Reports. 

Coluthus in verse, by Meen. 

Comberbach. King’s Bench Reports, from 1 Jas. II. to 10 
Will. III. 1724. 
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Commentaries on Martial Law. 
Common Law Commission, The Commissioner’s Sixth Re- 
port on the Common Law Courts. 1834. 
Common Law Reports. 1853-5; 3 vols. 
Common Bench Reports, (O. 8.); 18 vols. 
—— (N.8.); 20 vols. 
Comstock. New York Reports; 4 vols. 
Comyn, (Sir R.) History of the Western Empire; 2 vols. 
Comyn, (R. B.) The Law of Landlord and Tenant. 1830. 
Comyn, (S. The Law of Contracts and Promises. 1824. 
Comyns. King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Reports, from 8 Will. IIL, to 13 Geo. II. Ed, 
Rose; 2 vols. 
- Digest of the Laws.of England ; 8 vols. 1822. 
Connecticut, Reports ; 38 vols. 
— Digest. 
Connor & Lawson. Irish Chancery Reports; 2 vols. 1841-3. 
Conset. The Practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 1708. 
Consolidated Statutes of Canada. 
3 — Lower Canada and Upper Canada. 
—_—_—-. ——— By-Laws of Toronto. 
———_———— Orders of the Court of Chancery, England. 
1861. 
——- Chancery Orders of Ontario. 
Constitution of British Settlements on the West Coast of 
Africa. 
Coode. Treatise on Legislative Hatireuion 1845. 
Cooke, (G: W.) The Law and Practice of Agricultural 
Tenancies. 1850. 
—_—————— The Law of Defamation. 1844. 
Cooke, (J. R.) & Alcock. Ivish King’s Bench Reports, 
1833-4, 
Cooke, (W.). The Bankrupt Laws. Ed. Roots; 2 vols. 
1823. 
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Cooley. Constitutional Limitations. (U.8.) 1871. 
Cooper, (C. P.) | Chancery Reports. 1837-8. 
— 1846-7. 
Chancery Practice. 1851. 
Cooper, (George.) Chancery Reports. 
Cooper, (C. P.) Reports of Lord Brougham’s Decisions in 
Chancery ; 1 vol. 
——— Treatise on Equity Pleading. 1809. 
—_——_—— Notes on the Registration, &c., of Convey- 
ances. 1851. 

Cooper, (C.W.) Equity Digest. 1868. 
IS. 

Supplement. 1873. 
— Chancery Chambers Reports; 2 vols. 
Cooper, (W.) Surgical Dictionary. Hd. Lane; vol. 1. 
Cooper, (J. G.) Poems. 
Coote, (R. H.) The Law of Mortgage. 1850. 
Coote, (H. C.) The Practice of the Hcclesiastical Courts. 


1847. 
Coote. Admiralty Practice. 1868. 
Coote. Probate Practice. 1866. | ‘ 
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Copinger. County Court Fractice, Ireland. 1865. 
On Copyright. 1870. 
———— On Title Deeds. 
Corbaux. The Doctrine of Compound Interest. 
Corbett & Daniell. Election Cases. 1819. 
’ Cornelius Nepos. 1822. 
Corner. The Practice of the Crown side of the Court of 
(Jueen’s Bench; with forms of Writs, &c. 1844 
Cornish. Treatise on Purchase Deeds, &c. Ed. Horsey, 
1856. 
The Juryman’s Legal Hand-Book. 1843. 
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Cornish. The Law of Letters Patent in Great Britain and 
Treland. 1855. 

Corpus Juris Civilis; 2 vols. 

Cory. Treatise on Accounts. 1839. 

Coryton. Laws of Letters Patent. 1855. 

Cotton. Poems. 

Cough. Manual. 

County Court Guide, The. 1868. 

Court of Chancery. Durham. Practice of the. 

Coutume de Paris. 

Coventry. ‘Treatise on Conveyancers’ Evidence. 1832. 

— & Hughes. Digested Index of the Common 

Law Reports from Henry III. to Geo. IIL; 2 
vols. 1826. 

Cowan. New York Reports; 7 vols. 

Cowley. Poems. 

Cowper, (W.) Poems. 

Cowper, (H.) King’s Bench Reports. 1774-8; 2 vols. 

Cox, (E.) Forms of Proceedings in the Chambers of the 
Master of the Rolis and the Vice Chancellors. 
1858. 


———— 1863. 
Cox, (EH. W.) Criminal Cases. 1843, 1874; 12 vols. 
Cox, (H.) The British Commonwealth. 1854. 

Cox, (EZ. W.) The Joint Stock Company’s Act. 1862. 
-——— The Advocate. 

Cox, (S.C.) Cases in Equity. 1783-96; 2 vols. 

Cox. Chancery Orders. 1861. 

Cox & Saunders Criminal Law Consolidation Acts. 1861. 
1870. 


Cox. The Law of Joint Stock Companies. 1870. 
Cox. Ancient Parliamentary Elections. 
—-— Law of Registration and Elections. 


—-~— & Grady. On Elections. 
3 
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Coxe, (R. 8.) New Jersey Reports. 

Coxe, (W.) Memoirs of Marlborough; 3 vols. 1818. 

———— —-—____—_—§—————— Atlas to. 

History of the House of Austria; 2 vols. 

Crabb. Precedents in Conveyancing; 2 vols. 1853. 
———_______— —____—_—_—_——— 1859. 

——— The Law of Real Property; 2 vols. 1846. 

Digest and Index of all the Statutes. 1841; 
4 vols. 

Craig, (R. D.) & Philips. Chancery Reports. 1840-1. 

Craig, (T.) Jus Feudale. Ed. Baille. 1732. 

Craig. On Trees and Woods. 1866. 

Cranch Columbia Court Reports, (Circuit) ; 6 vols. 
—— United States Superior Court Reports; 9 vols. 
Crawford & Dix. Irish Law and Eyuity Reports, with 

some decisions at Nisi Prius. 1837-8; 3 vols. 
Creasy. The English Constitution. . 
Cresy. Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering; 2 vols. 
Criminal Frials ; 2 vols. 1832. 
Criminal Recorder; 4 vols. 1809. 
Cripps. The Law of the Church and the Clergy. 1850. 
————__—— Se — 1857. 


Crisp. Conveyancer’s Guide. 
Critchfield. Ohio Reports. 
Croke. King’s Bench and Common Pleas Reports, temp. 
Elizabeth, Charles and James; 4 vols. ; 
Crompton, (C.,) & Jervis. Hxchequer Reports; 2 vols: 
1830-2. 
& Meeson. Exchequer Reports; 2 vols. 
| 1832-4. 
———, Meeson & Roscoe. Hxchequer Reports. 
1834-5 ; 2 vols. 


Crompton, (G.) Practice of the Court of King’s Bench and > 


Common Pleas. 1798. 
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Cross. The Law of Lien and Stoppage in Transitu. 1840. 
Cruise. Digest of the Real Property Laws of England; 6 
vols. 1824. 
—___________——_ Ed. White ; 7 vols. 1835. 
Treatise on Dignities or Titles of Honour. 1823. 
Crump. On Marine Insurance. 
Cummins. Treatise on Civil Law. 
Cunningham, (John.) Poems. 
Cunningham, (T.) King’s Bench Reports; 7 to 10 Geo. IT. 
Sa The Law of Simony. 1784. 
Curran. Speeches. 1790, 1805. 
Sketches of the Irish Bar. 
Curry & Morgan. Louisiana Reports. 
Curteis. Ecclesiastical Reports. 1834-44; 3 vols. 
Treatise on Merchant Seamen. 1841. 
The Constitution of the United States. 
United States Circuit Court Reports; 2 vols. 
The Law of Patents. 1867, 1873. 
Kquity Precedents. 
Digest. 
Cushing, (J.) Massachusetts Reports ; 12 vols. 
Cushing, (S. 8.) Treatise on the Study of the Roman 
Law. 1854. 
Cushing. Law of Equity Precedents. 
— legislative Assemblies. 1866. 
Cushman. Mississippi Reports. 
Custs. West Indies Estate Acts. 1865. 
Cuvier. The Animal Kingdom; 16 vols. 
Comparative Anatomy ; 2 vols. 
Theory of the Earth. 
Cyclopcedia of Religious Denominations. 1853. 
of Useful Arts; 3 vols. Tomlinson. 
of Anatomy and Physiology ; 6 vols. 
Metropolitana. Smedley & Rose; 29 vols. 
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D’Aguesseau. Works. 4 
Dallas. Pennsylvania Reports ; 4 vols. : 


Dalloy. Dictionaire de Jurisprudence. 18353 5 vols. 
Dalton. The Justice of the Peace, temp. Sir H. Montagu. 


‘Dalzell. Analecta Graeca; 2 vols. 1835. 


On Conversion of Property, 

Elementa Graeca. 1823. 

Dana. Kentucky Reports. 

Daniell. Reports of Cases on the Equity side of the Court 
of Exchequer. 1817-20. 

——— The Practice of the High Court of Chancery ; 3 


vols. 1837-41. 

Ebel 2 vols. 1857. 
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Forms. 1868. 


Danson & Lloyd. Reports of Mercantile Cases. 1828-9. 

D’Anvers. Abridgment of the Common Law; 3 vols. 
1725. 

Darby. Statute of Limitations. 1867. 

Dart. “The Law of Vendors. 1852, 1871. 

General Registry. 1844. 

Daveis. Maine Reports. 

Davidson & Wright. Precedents and Forms in Convey- 
ancing. 1856, 1867. 

Davidson. Concise Precedents in Conveyancing. 1860. 
Court Rules. 1869. 

Davies. ‘Treatise on Annuities. 

: Trish Law Reports. 1674 

Geometry. 
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Davies. Legendre 
Davis. County Court Practice. 1864. 
— County Court Act. 1867. 
—— Law of Registration and Election. 
Master and Servants’ Acts. 1867. 
Davis. The Law of Building Societies. 1870. 
Davison & Merivale. King’s Bench Reports. 1843-44. 
Davy. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 
Dax. The Master’s Office in the Superior Common Law 
Courts. 1844. 
The Book of Costs. 1847. 
Day, (J.) Poems. 
—— The Desolation of America. 
Day, (W.) Connecticut Reports; 5 vols. 
Day. Common Law Practice. 1863. 
pk a, ie 1868. 
Common Law Procedure Acts. 
Deacon, (E. D.) Digest of the Criminal Law of England ; 
2 vols. 1836. 
Deacon. Bankruptcy Reports. 1835-40; 4 vols. 
- & Chitty. Bankruptcy Reports. 1832-5 ; 4 vols. 
- The Law of Bankruptcy ; 2 vols. 1864. 
Dean, J. P.) Ecclesiastical Reports. 1855-7. 
—___——— The Law of Blockade. Report of Cases of 
the Blockade of Courland. 1855. | 
Dean, (W.) Vermont Reports. 
————— Conveyancing. 1874. 
Dearsly. Crown Cases. 1852-6. 
& Bell. Crown Cases. 1856-8. 
Debrett. Baronetage and Peerage. 1865. 
—_———____________—_———_ 1868. 
Baronetage and Knightage. 1868. 
Deburgh. Maritime International Law. 1868. 
DeCollyar. On Guaranties. 
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DeFerriere. Dictionnaire de Droit et de Pratique. 1771. 
DeFoe. Works; 16 vuls. 
DeGex. Bankruptcy Reports. 1844-8. 
Debtors and Creditors. 1868. 
& Smith. Debtors and Creditors. 


—_—_—_—_———— —_———— Supplement. 
DeGex, Fisher, and Jones. Chancery Reports. 1859-62 ; 
4 vols. ! 

- & Jones. Chancery Reports. 1857-9; 4 vols. 
————, Jones and Smith. Chancery Reports. 1862-5. 
4 vols, ‘ 

, Macnaghten and Gordon. Chancery Reports. 
1851-8; 8 vols. 
— & Smale. Chancery Reports. 1846-52; 5 vols. 
DeLaMotte. The Practice of Photography. 
DeSolme. The Constitution of England. 1834. 
——_____—_§_—_—_—_———_ 1838. 


1853. 

DeMaintenon. Lettres Historiques et Edifiantes; 2 vols. 
-—— Lettres sur l Education des Filles ; 2 vols. 

Denham. Poems. 

Denio. New York Reports; 5 vols. 

-- & Tracy. Revised Statutes of New York. 1852. 

Denison. British Crown Cases. 1844-52; 2 vols. 

Derby, (Karl.) Ilhad of Homer; 2 vols. 1865. 

DeReinhard and McLellan. ‘Trial of, at Quebec. 1818. 

DeRenusson. Traitez du Donaire et de la Garde Noble et 

Bourgeoise. 1699. 

Dernusson. Traite de la Subrogation. 1702. 

Desaussure. South Carolina Reports; 4 vols. in two. 

D’Este. The Claims of. 1831. 

DeTocqueville. L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 

Devereux. North Carolina Equity Reports. 

— & Battle. ———_—_—_——___ 
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Devereux & Battle. North Carolina Law Reports. 
Dibb. Form of Memorials, Certificates, &c., used at the 
Yorkshire Registries of Deeds. 1862. 
Dicey. On Action. 1870. 
Dickens, (A.) Index to the Laws and Treaties of the 
United States, from 1789 to 1851. 

Dickens, (J.) Chancery Reports. Ed. Wyatt. 1803. 
Dickenson. Guide to the Quarter Sessions 1845. 
Dickson. The Law of Evidence in Scotland. 1855. 
Dictionnaire de Bayle; 3 vols. 
Dictionnaire de |’ Academie Francoise. 1776. 
Dicty’s Cretencis. 1825. 
Digby. On Sale and Transfer Shares of Companies. 
Digest. Fire Insurance Cases, American. 

SEE Magistrates’ cases. 
——— Cases. Federal Courts, (U.8.); 2 vols. 
Dillon. Circuit Court Reports; 2 vols. 
Sussex Peerage. 
— Municipal Corporations. Ist and 2nd Edition. 
Disney. The Laws of Gaming. 1806. 
Superior Court Reports, Cincinnati; 2 vols. 
D’Israeli. The Life and Reign of Char'es L.; 5 vols. 
Division Court Rules. 
Dixon, (H. H.) The Law of the Farm. 1859. 
Dixon, (R.) The Law of Title Deeds, &c.; 2 vols. 1826. 
Dixon. The Law of Partnership. 
—-__—— The Law of General Average. 
Dodd and Brooke. Probate Practice. 1865. 
Dodson. Admiralty Reports. 1811-22; 2 vols. 
Doering. The Works of Horace. 
Domat. Loix Civiles, Droit Public et Legum Delectus. 

1723. 
Civil Law. Ed. Strachan and Cushing; 2 vols. 
1850. 
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Domesday Book. 

Supplement to: vid. Kelham. . 

Dominion Statutes. 

7 Directory. 

Doria. Practice in Bankruptcy. 1874. 

— & Macre. The Law of Bankruptcy. 1863. 

Douglas. Michigan Reports; 2 vols. 

Douglas, (S.) Election Cases. 1778; 2 vols. 

King’s Bench Reports. 1778-85; 4 vols. 

Dow. House of Lords’ Reports. 1813-8; 6 vols. | 

—— & Clark. House of Lords’ Reports. 1827-32; 2 vols. 

Dowdeswell. The Law of Life and Fire Insurance. 

Dowling, (A. & V.) King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer Reports. 1830-43. or 

Dowling, (A.) & Lowndes. Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer Reports. 1843-49; 7 vols. 

Dowling, (J.,) & Ryland. King’s Bench Reports. 1822-7; 
9 vols. 

Dowling. Queen’s Bench Reports ; 4 vols. 

Dowling. Practice Reports, (N.S.) ; 3 vols. 

—_—_—_—— ; 2 vols. 

Drake. History and Antiquities of Boston. 1630-1770. 

——— Treatise on Attachment in the United States, with 

Locke’s Appendix. 1858. 

————--— ——_—_———_— 1866. 

Draper. Rules of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas for Upper Canada. 1855. 


—— New Rules ——  1856;,4 copies. 
——— U.C. King’s Bench Reports. 1829-31. 
On Dower. 


Drayton. Reports. 

Drewry. The Law of Injunctions. 1849, 

~ The Practice of the Court of Chancery. 1856. 
——_——— Treatise on Equity Pleading. 1858. 
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Drewry. Chancery Reports. 1852-9. 4 vols. 
— &Smale. Chancery Reports. 1859-65; 2 vols. 
Drurey. Irish Chancery Reports. 1843-4. 


—- 1858-9. 
— & Walsh. Irish Chancery Reports. 1837-40; 2 
vols. 
———— & Warren ——_______—__ 1841-3; 4 
vols. 


Dryden. Poems. 

-— Works. Ed. Malone; 4 vols. 

-— vid: also Persius, Virgil, Juvenal. 

Duer. Treatise on Marine Insurance. 1845; 2 vols. 

- Lectures —_________—_ 1844. 

——- New York Reports; 6 vols: 

——- New York City Reports. 1856. 

Dugdale, Originales Juridicales. . 1680. 

Duke. The Law of Charitable Uses. 1805. 

Duncombe. Trials per Pais. 1766; 2 copies. 

Dunham. The History of the German Empire; 3 vols. 

Dunlop. Laws of the United States.’ 

Dunn. The History of the Oregon Territory ; 2 vols. 

Durnford and East. King’s Bench Reports. (Term Re- 
ports); 8 vols. 1785, 1800. 

Dutcher. New Jersey Reports. 

Duval. Le Parfait Procureur. 1705. 

Dwarris. Treatise on the Statutes. 1830. 

—- & Amyot. Treatise on the Statutes. 1848. 

— Treatise on the Statutes. Ed. Potter. 1874. 

Dwyer. The Law of the United States. 

Laws of Militia. 

Dyer, (Sir J.) Reports. Ed. Vaillant, 4 Hen. VIII. to 24 
Eliz. ; 3 vols. 

Dyer, (W.) Poems. 

Dymocks. Cesar. 1824. 


— + 


Dymocks. Cesar. 1830. 
Cicero. 1827. 
Ovid. 1829. 
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Eardley, (Wilmot.) The Law of Burglary. 

East. Treatise on the Pleas of the Crown; 2 vols. 1803. 

King’s Bench Reports. 1800-12; 16 vols. 

Eastman. Digest, Marine Reports. 

Keclesiastical Legal Guide. 1839. 

Eddis. Ordinance Edits ordonnane Royaux. 1803. 

Edits et Ordonnances. 

Eden. Chancery Reports. 1757-66; 2 vols. 

- The Law of Injunctions. 1821. 

Edinburgh Review. —. 

Edgar. Insolvent. Act. 1864. 

—_—_____-—__——--—__ 1869. 

——-- and Chrysler 1875. 

Edmonds. Reports. 

Edmonson. The Complete Body of Heraldry. 

Edwards, (J.) New York Chancery Reports ; 4 vols. 

‘Edwards, (Tenison.) Chancery Orders. 1848. 

Edwards, (Thomas.) Admiralty Reports. 1808-12. 

Edwards. Notanda Digest ; 2 vols. 

Edwards. On Receivers in Equity, State of New York. 

1857. 

Edwards. On Referees. 1860. 

Edwards. Greek Grammar. 1839. 

Edwards. Memoirs of Libraries; 2 vols. 

Egan. The Law of Extradition. 1846. 

Elliot. On Parliamentary Elections. 

Ellis, (C.) Treatise on Insurance and Annuities. 1832. 

Ellis, (Sir H.) Original Letters on English History. 

Ellis, (J.) The Clergyman’s Assistant. 

Ellis, (T. F.), and Blackburn. Queen’s Bench Reports; 8 
vols. 1852-8. 
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Hillis and Ellis. Queen’s Bench Reports; 2 vols. | 

Blackburn and Ellis. Queen’s Bench Reports. 

Elmer. The Practice in Lunacy under Commissions, Xe. 
1857. 


Elton. Tenures of Kent. 

Elwell. Medical Jurisprudence. 1871. 

Emerigon. Treatise on Insurance. Ed. Meredith. 1850. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 1797. 

——-—- 1860. 

English. The Law of Pews. 1826. 

— Arkansas Reports. 

Equity Pleader, The. 1835. 

——— Draftsman, The. 

Cases abridged ; 2 vols. 

Erle. On Trades Union. 1869. 

Ernesti. The Works of Cicero; 8 vols. 

- The Works of Livy. 

Erskine, (Jno.) Principles of the Law of Scotland. 1727. 

——___——. Institutes of the Law of Scotland, Ed. 
Ivory; 2 vols. 1828. 

Erskine, (Thos., Lord.) Speeches. Ed. Lord Brougham 

and Ridgway ; 4 vols. 

Espinasse. Nisi Prius Reports; 6 vols. . 1793, 1819 

Kssay. On Crimes. 1767. , 

Euclid. 

Eupolis. Translated by Wesley. 

European Settlements in America. 1765; 2 vols. 

EKutropius. 1821. 

Evans, (Sir W. D.) Statutes down to 3 Geo. IV. Kd. 

| Hammond. 
—______—_——_—— Supplement down to 6 Will. IV. Ed. ~ 
Granger. } 
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Evans, (D. T.) The Law Digest: an Index to the Reports 
and Statutes. 1856-8. 

—_—_——————_ Law Digest. 1872. 

Evelyn. Miscellaneous Writings. Ed. Upcott. 

-- Sylva; or, Forest Trees. Ed. Hunter; 2 vols. 

Everyman’s Own Lawyer. 

Ewart. Index to the Statutes. 1872. 

1874. 


—- Manual of Costs. 

Examination Papers, Toronto University. 1872. 

Exchequer Practice, (Modern.) 1731. 

Exchequer Reports: vid. Meeson and Welsby, Welsby 
Hurlstone and Gordon. 

Excursions in Canada. 1824. 
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Facciolati. Latin Lexicon. Ed. Bailey; 2 vols. 

Factories’ Inquiry Commissioners, Report of. 1833, 1834. 

Factories’ Labour Regulation Bill, Report of Committee on. 
1832. 

Faculty Decisions of the Court of Session; 7 vols. 

Fareholt. Dictionary of Terms in Art. 

Fairfield. Maine Reports. 

Falconer, (J.) Poems. 

Falconer, (S.) and Fitzherbert. Election Cases. 1837-9. 

Falconer, (W.) Marine Dictionary. Ed. Burney. 1815. 

Farnham. Opinions of United States Attorneys General 

Farr. Medical Jurisprudence. 1815. 

Farren, (G.) Treatise on Life Assurance. 1823. 

Farren, (G., jun.) Bills of Costs in Chancery. 1841. 

Farwell. On Powers. — 

Fawcett. The Law of Landlord and Tenant. 1871. 

Fearne. Essay on Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises. Ed. Butlerand Smith; 2 vols. 1844. 

Fell. Treatise on Mercantile Guarantees. 1820. 

Fenn. Treatise on English and Foreign Funds. 1860. 

Fenton. Poems. 

Fergusson, (Jas.) Reports of Cases in the Consistoria. 

Court of Scotland. 1817. 
—___—_—_———-_ Treatise on Consistorial Law in Scot- 
land. 1829. 

Fergusson, (W.) Handbook of Architecture. 

Ferrall. The Law of Parliament. 1837. 

Ferriere. Dictionaire de Droit; 2 vols. 

Finch. Chancery Reports. 25-32 Car. IT. 

- Chancery Reports. 1689, 1722. 

Finlason. Leading Cases on Pleading and Parties to 

Actions. 1847. 
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Finlason. The Law of Charitable Trusts. 1853. 
—- The Common Law Procedure Acts. 1852. 
1854. 
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Finlayson. The History of Tenures. 1870. 

- The Queen v. Gurney et al, 

Martial Law. 

Fischell. The English Constitution. 1863. 

Fisher, (J.) Digested Index of Cases in all Courts of Law 
from 1855. 

——-— Common Law Digest ; 5 vols. 1756, 1870. 

Fisher, (W. R.) The Law of Mortgage. 1857. 
| — 1868; 2 vols. 
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— Crown Cases. 

Fitzadam. Judicature Acts. 

Fitzgibbon. King’s Bench Reports. 1 to 5 Geo. II. 

Fitzherbert. Abridgement of the Law. 15685. 

—— Natura Brevium, with Hale’s Commentary. 
17,940 

Flanagan and Kelly. Irish Chancery Reports. 1840-42. 

Flanders. Treatise on Maritime Law. 1852. 

Fleta. Commentarius Juris Anglicani. 1685. 

Flintoff. The Law of Real Property; 2 vols. 1839. 

- Treatise on Conveyancing. 1840. 

Florence Gallery, The; 4 vols. 1802. 

Florida Reports ; 6 vols. 

Florus; 2 vols. 1822. 

Foderé. Traité de Médicine Légale. 

Foedera littera et publi conventiones, &e.; 6 vols. 

Fonblanque. ‘Treatise on Equity ; 2 vols. 1820. 

On Right and Wrong. 1860. 

Foote. Highway Acts. 

Forbes. Select Medical Bibliography. 1835. 
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Forfeiture (Law of) for High Treason. 1778. 

Forrest. Exchequer Reports. 1800, 1801. 

Forrester. Cases in Equity, temp. Talbot. Ed. Williams. 
1792. 

Forster. Civil and Judicial Constitution of the British 

Settlements in West Coast of Africa. 
Forsyth, (J. 8S.) Medical Jurisprudence. 1829. 
Forsyth, (W.) The Law of Composition with Creditors. 
1865. 
The Law relating to the Custody of In- 
fants. 1850. 

Forsyth. Life of Cicero. 1867. 

— Constitutional Law. 1869. 

Fortescue, (Sir John.) De Laudibus Legum Anglie, Ed. 
Amos. 1825. 

Fortescue, (John, Lord.) Reports of the Westminster 
Courts. 1748. 

Foss. The Judges of England. 1066, 1660; 7 vols. 
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—— Fabule Curiales. 1865. 

The Grandeur of the Legal Peers of England. 1843. 

Foster, (J.) New Hampshire Reports. 

Foster, (John.) Critical Essays; 2 vols. 

Foster, (Sir M.) Report of the Trial of the Surrey Rebels, 

1746. Hd. Dodson. 1792. 
Foster, (T. C.) Treatise on the Writ of Scire Facias. 1851. 
and Finlason. Nisi Prius Reports. 1856- 
62; 4 vols. 

Fowler. The Practice of the Court of Exchequer. 1795. 

Fox, (Right Hon. Charles James.) Correspondence. Ed. 
Lord John Russell; 4 vols. 

——_—_—— Speeches. Ed. Wright; 6 vols. 

Fox, (M. C.), and Smith. Irish King’s Bench Reports. 

1822-3. 
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Francillon. Lectures on English Law. 1860. 
— 1861. 


Franklin. Works; 3 vols. 
Fraser. Election Cases. 1790-92; 2 vols. 
—- On Parent and Child; 2nd ed. 
Freeman. King’s Bench Reports. 
Freeman, (J.). Mississippi Chancery Reports. 
— On Judgments. 
Freeman, (R.) Chancery Reports. Ed. Dixon. 1676, 
1706. 
On Partition. 
Frend and Ware. Treatise on Conveyances to Railway 
Companies. 1846. 
Frere. Treatise on Election Committees. 1853. 
— Treatise on Private Bills in the House of Commons. 
1846. 
Frost. Trial for High Treason. Ed. Gurney. 1840. 
Froud. History of Pennsylvania. 
Froude. History of England; 8 vols. 
Fry. Treatise on the Specific Peformance of Contracts. 
1858. 
Fuerbach. Remarkable Criminal Trials, by Gordon. 
Fulbeck. Treatise on the Study of the Law. 1829. 
Fuller. History of the Worthies of England. Ed. Nuttal; 
3 vols. 
Fynn. British Consuls Abroad. 1851. 
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Gale. Exchequer Reports. 1835-6; 2 vols. 


The Law of Easements. 1849. 


-——_———____-——————._ 1862. 


—_—__-—_____-_—————_ 1868. 


and Davison. Queen’s Bench Reports. 1841-3; 3 


vols. 


Gallison. United States Circuit Court Reports; 2 vols. 
Gamble. Irish Chancery Orders. 1859. 
— Table of Provincial Statutes of: Upper Canada. 

1856. 

——— Index to ———H__-—____________ 

— and Barton. Index to Irish Equity Cases. 1838, 
1867. 

Gardner. Direction for Drawing Abstracts cf Title. 1847. 

Garth. Poems. 

Gay. Poems. 

Geijer. History of the Swedes. Ed. Turner. 


Geology of Canada, The. 1868. 


George. 


1866. 


—_———-—— Atlas. 1851. 
Mississippi Reports. 


Georgia Reports; 44 vols, 
German Pronouncing Dictionary, 


Gibbon. 


Gibbons. 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 8 vols. 
Miscellaneous Works. Ed. Lord Sheffield; 8 
vols. 1786, 1815. 
and Harvey. On Equity in the County Court. 
1865. 
The Law of Fixtures. 1836. 
The Law of Dilapidations and Nuisances. 1849. 
Lex Temporis; or, The Law of Limitation, &c. 
1855, 
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Gibbs. Michigan Reports. 
Giffard. Chancery Reports. 1858-61; 4 vols. 
Gilbart. Treatise on Banking; 2 vols. 
Gilbert, (Sir J.) Treatise on Civil Actions. 1761. 
—________——— Treatise on Rent. 1758. 
—— Treatise on Distressesand Replevin. Ed. 
Impey. 1823. 
——— Treatise on Uses and Trusts. Ed. Sugden. 
1811. 
a) reatiseionaé vases tence. er o2e 
——_—_—_-—— _ The Law of Evidence. Ed. Sedgwick. 
1801. 
——_—_—_-—— The Law of Tenures. Ed. Watkins and 
Vidal. 1824. 
—— The Law of Executions and History and 
Practice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
PAE iho 
—-_— Treatise on the Court of Exchequer. 1758. 
——— Chancery Practice. 1758. 
—— Cases in Law and Equity. 1760. 
——— Chancery and Exchequer Reports, temp. 
Geo. I. 
so On Bills of Costs. 
Gilbert. History of the Common Pleas. 1779. 
Gill. Maryland Reports; 9 vols. 
Gillman. Illinois Reports; 5 vols. 
Gilmer. Virginia Reports. 
Girdlestone. Arithmetic. 
Glanville, (Sir John). Election Cases. 1623-4. 
Glanville, (R.) The Laws and Customs of England. Hd. 
Beames. 1812. 
Gleig. Lives of British Military Commanders; 3 vols. 
Glen. On Public Health. 
The Laws of Highways. 
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Glossary of Terms in Architecture ; 3 vols. 

Glover, (W.) Poems. 

Glover, (W.) Treatise on Municipal Corporations. 1836. 

Glynand Jameson. Bankruptcy Reports. 1821-8; 2 vols. 

Glynn.’ Poems. | 

Godbolt. Reports of the Westminster Courts of Record. 
Elizabeth to Charles I. Ed. Hughes. 

Goddard. On Easements. 

Godfroy and Shortit. On Railway Companies. 

Godolphin. The Orphan’s Legacy. 1685. 

Godson. The Law of patents for Inventions, and of Copy- 
right. Ed. Burke. 1851. 

Godwin, (W.) History of the Commonwealth of England ; 

4 vols. 1824-8. 

——— Enquiry on Population. 

Goldsmith, (G.) Treatise on Equity Practice. 1853. — 

+ —_- —__——___ 1862. 

SI. 

Goldsmith, (G.) The English Bar; or, Guide to the Inns 

of Court. 1849. 

Goldsmith, (Oliver.) Poems. 

—_—____-—————._ Miscellaneous Works; 4 vols. 

Goudsmit’s Roman Law. 1873. 

Goodell. The American Slave Code. 1853. 

Goodeve. The Law of Evidence. 1862. 

Goodrich. Llustrated Natural History ; 2 vols. 

Goodwyn. Synoptical Table of English and French 
Measures. 

Gorham v. The Bishop of Exeter, Report of. Ed. Moore. 
1852. 

Gough. Treatise on Land Registry. 1862. 

Gow. Nisi Prius Reports. 1818-20. 

Treatise on Partnership. 1825. 

Grady. The Law of Fixtures. 1845. 
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Grady. The Law of Fixtnres. 1862. 
—____________—_—_—__ 1866. 
Graeme. Poems. 
Graham and Waterman. The Law of New Trials. 1855; 
3 vols. 
Grainger. Poems. 
Granger. Supplement to Evans’s Statutes, from 2 Geo. IV. 
to 6 Wm. IV.; 2 vols. 

Grant, (H.) Advice to Trustees. 1880. 
--— Chancery Practice; 2 vols. 1845. 
Grant, (J.) The Law of Corporations. 1850. 
-— Treatise on Banking. 1857. 

—_—-—__——_ 1865. 
—_____-—______——-_ 18773. 
Grant, (A.) Upper Canada Chancery and Appeal Reports. 
—__—————_ Error and Appeal Reports. 
—____——-- Chancery: Chamber Reports. 
Grattan, (Right Hon. Henry.) Speeches. 1778-86. 
a History of the Netherlands: 
Grattan, (P. R.) Virginia Reports; 13 vols. 
Gray, (H.): Massachusetts Reports ; 16 vols. 
Gray, John.) The County Solicitor’s Practice. 1857. 
——-— The County Attorney's: Practice. 1861. 
-__——-— The Law of Costs at Common Law. 1853. 
Gray, (T.) Poems. 
Great Western Railway Company, Acts Incorporating The. 


1854. 
Greaves. The Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 24 and 
25 Vie. 1862. 


Green, (A.) Poems. 

Green, (J.) Lives of the Pieultokee of England; 6 vols. 

Green, (J. S.) New Jersey Chancery Reports; 3 vols. 

_______— New Jersey Reports, (Supreme Court); 3 
vols. 
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Green. Towa Reports. 3 vols. 
Greene, (T. W.) Treatise on Roman Law. 1870. 
Greenhow. Shipping Law Manual. 
Greenhow. History of Oregon and California. 1844. 
Greenfield. Novum Testamentum Grecum. 1830. 
Greening. Forms in Common Law, &c. 1853. 
Greenleaf. Maine Reports. 
On Evidence. 
Greenwood and Horwood. On Conveyancing. 
Martin. Magisterial Police Guide. 1874. 
Gregg and Pond. Railroad Laws and Charters of the 
United’ States. 1851. 
Greiner. The Louisiana Code of Practice. 1844, 
Grenada, Laws of. 
Gresley. The Law of Evidence in Chancery. 1847. 
——___— — —__—__-——_-—— __ 1848. 
Griffith. Arrangements with Creditors. 
- Married Woman’s Property Act. 1875. 
——.- Judicature Acts. 
- Institutes of Equity. 1868. 
Grindon. Lex Coronatoris. 
Griswold. Ohio Reports. 
———— Fire Underwriter’s Text Book. 
Grose. Military Antiquities; 2 vols. 
Grote. The History of Greece; 12 vols. 
Grotius. Treatise on War and Peace, with Barbeyrac’s 
Notes. 
Gude. The Crown Side Practice in the Gai of King’s 
| Bench. 1828; 2 vols. 
Guizot. Histoire de hares ler. 1625-49. 
Gunning. The law of Tolls. 1833. 
Gurney. ‘Trial of John Frost. 
Guthrie. The Laws of England. 1842. 
— On Trade Unions. 
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Guy. Principles of Forensic Medicine. 1841. 

—— ——____-—_____-————__ 1861. 

Guyot, (G. A.) Traité des Fiefs ; 4 vols. 

Guyot, (M.) Répertoire de Jurisprudence; 17 vols. 1784. 
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H. 


Haddan. Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 
Haggard. Admiralty Reports. 1822-38; 3 vols. 
—- Consistory Reports. 1789, 1810; 2 vols. 

—- Keclesiastical Reports. 1827-33; 4 vols. 
Halcomb. Treatise on Private Bills in Parliament. 1836. 
— Supplement. 1838. 

Hale, (Sir M.) History of the Pleas of the Crown; 2 vols. 

1800. 

Hale, (W. H.) The Office of Churchwarden. 1841. 

Precedents in Criminal Cases. 1847. 

Hale, (Arch.) Supremacy of the Crown in Religion. 1867. 

Halifax. Treatise on Civil Law. 1846. 

Hall, (B. F.) Opinions of United States Attorneys-General; 
13 vols. 

————— Superior Court Reports, N. Y.; 2 vols. 

Hall, (Rev. R.) Works. Ed. Gregory ; 6 vols. 

Hail, (R. G.) The Right to the Sea Shores. 1830. 

1875. 


Hall. On Neutrals. 1874. 

Hall and Twells. Chancery Reports. 1849; 2 vols. 

Hallam. The Constitutional History of England. 1842; 

3 vols. 

———- The State of Europe during the Middle Ages; 2 
vols. 

- The Literature of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries. 

Halliday. Treatise on Suits in Chancery. 1857. 

Hallilay. Articled Clerks. Hand-Book. 1868. 

-- Hxamination Questions. 

Halliwell. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words 3 

2 vols. 
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Halsted. New Jersey Law Reports; 7 vols. 

Halsted. New Jersey Chancery Reports; 4 vols. 

Hamel. The Law of the Customs. 1854. 

International Law. 

Hamilton, (C.) Hedaya; or, Commentary on the Mussul- 

man Laws. 1791; 4 vols. 

Hamilton, (W.) Poems. 

Hammond, (A.) The Law of Nisi ae? 1816. 

——_—____———._ Treatise on Public and Private Bills in 
Parliament, and on the Law of Elections. 

1825. 

Hammond, (J.) Poems.  _ 

Hammond, (W.) Ohio Reports. 

Hampson. Treatise on Trustees. 1825. 

Hancock. The Canadian Conveyancer. , 1861. 

—- Index to the Consolidated Statutes. 1865. 

Hande. The Solicitor’s Assistant. 1809. 

The Crown Side Practice in the Court of King’s 

Bench. 1803. 

—— The Law of Patents for Inventions. 1808. 

Treatise on Election Petitions. 1812. 

Handy. Cincinnati Reports. 

Handy-Book of Commercial Law. (Sullivan & Moss.) 

Hannay. Reports. 

Hansard. The Law of Aliens. 1844. 

-- Parliamentary Debates. 

Hanson. On Probate Duty. 1870. 

Hardcastle. On Practice of Election Petitions. 

Harden. Revised Statutes of Missouri. 1856. 

Hardinge. On Ecclesiastical Laws. 

Hardres. Exchequer Reports. 1655, to 21 Car. II. 

Hardwicke. Reports. 1815. 

Hardy. A New and General Blots for Life Contin- 

gencies. 
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Hare, (J. J. C.), and Wallace. American Leading Cases ; 2 


vols. 1852. 
" at 1871. 
Hare, (T.) Treatise on Discovery of Evidence in Equity. 
1836. 


——--- Chancery Reports. 1841-53; 11 vols. 

Hare. Elections of Representatives. 

Hargrave, (F.) Law Tracts. 1787. 

——————._ Juridical Arguments. 1797. 

Hargrave, (J. E.) Treatise on the Thellusson Act. 1842. 

— Trials; 3 vols. 

Harleian Miscellany. Ed. Malham ; 12 vols. 

Harper, (S.) Treatise on Title Deeds. 1829. 

Harper, (W.) South Carolina Reports. 

Harrington. Words.. Ed. Toland. 1700. 

Harrington. American Reports. 

Harris. Elemente of Roman Law. 

Harris. Pennsylvania Reports. 

—and McHenry. Maryland Reports. 

Harrison’s Justinian’s Institutes. 

Harrison. New Jersey Reports; 4 vols. 

Harrison, (O. B. C.) Practice of the Sheriff’s Court, 
London. 1860. 

Harrison, (R. A.) Municipal Manual for Upper Canada. 

1859, 1867, 1874. 
————_-————— Common Law Procedure Act. 1858. 


a ve ce 1870. 

——_——_-—————_ Statutes of Practical Utility in Upper 
Canada. 
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——__—_-—————_ and Robinson. Digest of Reports in 
the Queen’s Bench and Practice Courts 
of Upper Canada, from 1826 to 1851. 

—and O’Brien. Digest. 1863. 
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Harrison, (R. A.) and Hodgins. Municipal Reports. 

Harrison, (R. T.) Digest of Cases in the Law, Equity, 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, from 
1842 to 1848. 

Harrison, (S. B.) Digest of Cases in the House of Lords, 

| Courts of Common Law, &e., from 1756 

to 1836. 

1756 to 1855. Ed. R. T. Harrison. 1844. 
and Wollaston. King’s Bench Reports. 
1835-8. 

Harrison. Digested Index from 1837 to 1848. 

Hartley, (O. C. and R. N.) Texas Reports. 

Hartley, (W.). Letters, with Chatham’s Speech on the 
American War. 

Hartwig, (Dr. G.) The Polar World. 

Hatsell. Precedents in the House of Commons; 4 vols. 
1818. 

Hawk North Carolina Reports. 

Hawkins. Pleas of the Crown. Ed. Curwood. 1824; 2 vols. 

— Treatise on Warrants of Attorneys, &c. 1844, 

Treatise on Wills. 

Hawkshead. Treatise on Wills. 1826. 

Hay. Decisions of the Supreme Court of England and 

Scotland. 1860. 

Haydn. The Book of Dignities. 

Hayes, (E.) Irish Exchequer Reports. 1830-32. 

--— and Jones. Irish Exchequer Reports. 1832-4. 

Hayes,(W.) The Conveyancer. 1869. 

—— The Concise Conveyancer. 1820. 

———_———_ Treatise on Conveyancing. 1840; 2 vols. 
Treatise on Estates. 1840. 
Treatise on Real Estate. 1829. 

———— Treatise on Limitations to Heirs of the Body 

in Devises. 1824. 
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Hayes, (W.) and Jarman. Forms of Wills. 1860. 


Hayes, (Dr.) The Open Polar Sea. 1867. 
Haynes. Outlines of Equity. 1858. 
———__——-- _ 1875. 

Haynes. Equitable Defence. 

~ Haywood. North Carolina Reports. 

Hazlitt, (W.) Select British Poets. 

and Roche. The Law of Maritime Warfare. 

1854. 

Headlam. Practice in Chancery. 1853. 

— The Trustee Acts. 1855. 

Headley. Poems. 

Heads of Illustrious Persons in Great Britain. Hd. Birch. 

1813. 

Heaths. Maryland Reports. 

Heerens. Historical Researches. 

Helps. The Spanish Conquest in America; 4 vols. 

Hemming and Miller. Chancery Reports. 1862; 2 vols. 

Hening and Munford. Virginia Reports. | 

Hennell. Forms of Affidavits. 1837. 

Henry. History of Great Britain; 12 vols. 

Hensman. Handbook of the British Constitution. 

Herbert. Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery. 

Herodotus. Ed. Rawlinson. 

Heron. History of Jurisprudence. 1860. 

Hertslet. Treaties. 1827; 5 vols. 

-- Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers. 1859; 10 vols. 

Hertslett. The Law of Master and Servant. 1850. 

Hesiod in Verse, hy Cooke. 

Hetley. Common Pleas Reports. 3 to 7 Car. I 

Heyl. Commercial Digest, American. 

Heyne. Homer's Iliad. 


Heyne Virgilli Opera. 
Heywood. County Court Practice. 
— County Elections. 
Hickman. Treatise on Naval Courts Martial. 1851. 
Higgins. Digest of Patent Cases. 
High. On Injunctions. 1873. 
Hildyard. Treatise on Marine Insurances. 1845. 
Hill, (A.) Poems. 
Hill, (J.) Treatise on Trustees. 1854. 
Hill, (W.) New York Reports; 7 vols. 
— South Carolina Reports. 
Hill. On Fixtures. 
and Denis. Reports. 
Hilliard. Treatise on Mortgages. 1853. 
——— ____—___—_——_; 2 vols. | 1872. 
——_—— Treatise on Injunctions. 1869. 
___ Treatise on Contracts; 2 vols. 1872. 
——-— On Vendors. 
On New Trials. 
—,—- On Law of Torts; 2 vols. 1866. 
——— On Remedies for Torts. 
— On Sales. 
Hillman. The Value of Life Policies. 
Hindmarsh. ‘Treatise on Patents for Inventions. 1847. 


History of the United States to 1815. 


Hobart. 
Hobbes. 
Hobler. 
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Hodgins. 
Hoffman. 


Common Pleas Reports. 1724. 

Works. 1750. 

Familiar Exercises on the Laws of Real Property. 
1847. 

The Law of Railways. 1847. 

18638, 1865, 1869. 

Common Pleas Reports. 1835-7; 3 vols. 

Public School Law. 


Reports ; Land Cases. 
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Hoffman. Chancery Reports. 

Hogan. Irish Rolls Court Reports. 1816-34; 2 vols. 

Hogue. Florida Reports. 

Holland. On Mental Physiology. 1852. 

Holloway. The Munich Gallery. 

Holroyd. The Law of Patents for Inventions. 1830. 

Holt, (F. 8.) The Law of Libel. 1816. 

— Reports of Nisi Prius Cases in the Common 
Pleas. 1815-17. | 

Treatise on Shipping. 1824. 

Holt, (Sir J.) Reports. 1688, 1710. 

Holt. Rules of the Road. 

Holthouse. Law Dictionary. 1846. 

Homer. Ed. Heyne. 

Illiad and Odyssey in Verse, by Pope. 

Hook. Church Dictionary. 1848. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity. 1723. 

Hooper. Medical Dictionary. 1848. 

Hopkins. Marine Insurance. 

-— ‘Treatise on Average for the use of Merchants, 

&e. 1857. 

-— Chancery Reports. 3 

Hopwood and Philbrick. Registration Cases. 1863-7. 

—and Coltman. Registration Cases. 1868-72. 

Horace. Ed. Doering. 

in Verse, by Francis. Ed. Pye. 

Horatius. 1825; 4 vols. 

Horn and Hurlstone. Exchequer Reports. 1858-9; 1 vol. 

Horsey. Probate Acts. 

Houck. On Rivers. 

Hough. Treatise on Military Law. 1855. 

Houseman. Precedents in Conveyancing. 

Houston. Stoppage in Transitu. 1866. 

-—— Delaware Reports. 
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Hovendon. Treatise on Frauds in Equity. 1825. 
Howard, (J.H.) Duties of Solicitors. 1827. 

| Laws of the British Colonies concerning 
Property and Slaves. 1827. 

Howard, (V. E.) United States Superior Court Reports; 
4 vols. 

—_—__---—_——._ Mississippi Reports; 7 vols. 

Court of Appeal Cases. 


Hoyland. Poems. | 

Hubback. The Law of Succession to Property and 
Peerages. 1844. 

Hubbard. Maine Reports. 

Hudson, (J. C.) Annuity Tables. 1842. 

The Executor’s Guide. 1860. 

Hudson, (W. E.), and Brooke. Irish King’s Bench and 

Exchequer Reports. 1827-31; 2 vols. 

Hughes, (D.) The Law of Insurance. 1828. 

Hughes, (Rev. T. 8.) History of England; 7 vols. 

Hughes, (W.) The Practice of Sales of Real Property; 2 
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vols. 1849. 
———--——-. Treatise on Wills, 1833. 
———--——._ Treatise on Conveyancing. 1856. 


Equity Draftsman ; 2 vols. 

Hullock. The Law of Costs. 1810. 

Hulton. The Law of Convictions. 1835. 

Humboldt. Cosmos; 4 vols. 

Hume, (D.) History of England; 8 vols. 

-—— Kssays; 2 vols. 

Hume, (Hon. D.) The Law of Crimes in Scotland; 2 
vols. 1844. 

Humphreys. Tennessee Reports; 11 vols. 

Hunt. On Boundaries and Fences. 

Hunt. Fraudulent Conveyancing. 

Hunter. Suit in Equity. Ed. Laurence. 


| 
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Hurd, (J. C,) The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the 
United States. 1858. 

Hurd, (R.) Moral and Political Dialogues. 

Hurd, (R. ©.) Treatise on Habeas Corpus. 1858. 

Hurlstone. The Law of Bonds. 1835. 

Hurlstone and Gordon. Exchequer Reports. 1854-6; 2 


vols. 

——-—— and Norman. Exchequer Reports. 1856-61; 7 
vols. 

——-—— and Coltman. Exchequer Reports. 1861; 4 
vols. 


Husey. Probate Act. 

Huskisson. Speeches. 1804-39; 3 vols. 

Hutton, (C.) Mathematical Dictionary ; 2 vols. / 

Hutton, (Sir R.) Common Pleas Reports, temp. Jas, and 
Car. I. 
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Tago. Poems. 

Illinois Reports. 

Imperial Lexicon: vid. Brigs.; 2 vols. 

Imperial Dictionary. 1857. 

-——-——_—. Eid. Ogilvie; 2 vols. 

Imperial Atlas. Ed. Blackie. 

Gazetteer; 2 vols. 

Impey. The Office of Sheriff. 1817. 

Ince. The Trustee Act. 1858. 

Inderwick. Law of Wills. 

Index to Statutes of Upper and Lower Canada. 

Index to Common Law Procedure Acts. 

Index to the Ordinances and Statutes of Lower Canada, to 
57 Geo. IIT. 

India and the East India Company, (The Law relating to). 
1855. 
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Indiana Reports; 47 vols. 

Ingram. On Compensation. 1864. 

——_———_-—_——_——._ 1869. 

Innes. Creeds of Scotland. 

Inwood. Tables for the Purchasing of Estates. 1859. 

Iowa Reports ; 3 vols. 

Irish Chancery Reports. 1838. 

— 1850; 17 vols. 

trish Law Reports. 1838; 12 vols. 

Trish Equity Reports. 1838. 

1865. 

1867. 

Irish Common Law Reports; 17 vols. 

- Irish Records. 

Irving, (D.) The Study of the,Civil Law. 1837. 7 

Irving, (Washington.) The Life and Voyages of Columbus; 
4 vols. 

The Life of Washington ; 5 vols. 
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J 


Jacob. Chancery Reports. 1821-2. 
and Walker. Chancery Reports. 1819-21; 2 vols, 
Jagoe. The Practice of the County Courts; 1848. 
Jamaica, Laws of; 6 vols. 
James. Bankrupt Laws of the United States. 
James, (C.) A Universal Military Dictionary. 1816. 
James, (R.) Medical Dictionary. 1748; 3 vols. 
James, (W.) Reports of Cases in the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court. 1853-5. 
Jarman, (H.) New Practice. 1854. 
Chancery Practice. 1854. 
—___—_-—-- 1864. 
Jarman, (T.) Treatise on Wills. 1844. 
mn LODO, 
1861: vid. also Hayes. 
Jarman. Forms of Wills. 1860. (Hayes & Jarman). 
Jarvis. The Bankrupt Law of the United States. 
Jeaffreson, (I. C.) Book about Lawyers; 2 vols. 
Jebb. Crown and Presentment Cases. 
British Crown Cases. 
and Bourke. Irish Queen’s Bench Reports. 1841-2. 
and Symes. Irish Queen’s Bench and Exchequer 
Reports. 1838-40; 2 vols. 
Jefferson. Virginia Reports. 
Jenkins. Exchequer Reports. 19 Hen. III. to 10 Jas. L 
Jenkins, (Sir L.), Life of; 2 vols. 
Jenkins and Raymond. On Building Contracts. 
Jennes. Medicine Légale. 
Jenyns. Poems. | 
Jervis. The Office and Duties of Coroners. 1854. 
-- Acts. 
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Jesuits in Canada, Relations des; 3 vols. 

Jickling. On Estates. 

Johnson, (H. R. V.) Chancery Reports. 1858-60. 

—_—_—_——. and Hemming. Chancery Reports. 

1859-61. 

Johnson, (John.) Maryland Chancery Reports. 

Johnson, (Samuel.) Works. 1810; 12 vols. 

—— Lives of the Poets. 

Johnson. Supreme Court Reports; 3 vols. | 

Johnson, (M.) New York Law and Chancery Reports ; 
27 vols. 

Johnson. Patentees Manual. 

Johnston, (A. K.) Physical Atlas. 1856. 

— Royal Atlas. 1864. 

Johnston, (L. F.C.) The Law of Spain. 1825. 

Joint Stock Companies Acts. 

Jones. The Law of Salvage. 1870. 

Jones, (HE. C.) Upper Canada Common Pleas Reports. 
13 to 25 Vice. 

Jones, (J. P.) Pennsylvania Reports. 

Jones, (R.) History of the French Bar. 1856. 

Jones, (Sir T.) King’s Bench and Common Pleas Reports. 
temp. Car. IT. 

Jones, (T.) Irish Exchequer Reports. 18348; 2 vols. 

-— and Carey. Irish Exchequer Reports. 1838-9. 

——-— and La Touche. Irish Chancery Reports; 3 

vols. 1844-9. 

Jones, (Sir W.) Works. Ed. Lord Teignmouth. 

——_——— The Law of Bailments. 

—__—_——_-——_ Reports. 

-————— Poems. 

Jones, (W. H.) The Law of Uses. 1862. 

Josephus. Works. Ed. Whiston. 
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Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Canada. 

Appendices to 

Journals of the Legislative Council of Canada. 

Journal of the House of Commons, Dominion of Canada. 

Journal of the Senate of Canada. 

Joy, (Right Hon. H.) Treatise on Evidence of Accom- 
plices. 1836. 

Joy, (H. H.) Treatise on Confessions and Challenge of 

Jurors. 1842. 

Joyce. On Injunctions. 1872; 2 vols. 

Jurist, The. 1837-54. 

--, Digest to. 1844-54. 

—- New Series. 1855-66. 

Juryman’s Guide, The. 

Justiciary Cases. Scotland; 8 vols. 

Justinian’s Institutes. Ed. Harris. 1761. 

Ed. Sanders. 1853. 

Juvenal. Ed. Ruperti; 2 vols. 

— in verse, by Dryden and others. 
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K. 


Kames. Elements of Criticism. 

Kane. Arctic Explorations. 

Kay. Chancery Reports. 1853-4. 

and Johnson. Chancery Reports. 1854-8; 4 vols. 
On Shipmasters and Seamen; 2 vols. 

Keane. Nuisance Removal Acts. 

—and Grant. Registration Cases. 1854-62. 

Keble. King’s Bench Reports. 12 to 30 Car. IL; 3 vols. 

Keele. The Provincial Justice. 


all —— 1858, 1859, 1864. 

Keen. Chancery Reports. 1836-9; 2 vols. 

- Report Rolls; 2 vols. 

Keilway. Reports. Hen. VII, Hen. VIII Ed. Croke. 

Kelham. Dictionary of the Norman Language. 

— Domesday Book. 1788. 

——-— Britton; or, Ancient Pleas of the Crown. 1762. 

- Seldon. 1771. 

Kelly, (EZ. M.) The Law of Scire Facias. 1849. 

Kelly, (J. B.) Treatise on Annuities. 1835. 

Kelly, (J. M.) Georgia Reports ; 3 vols. 

and Cobb. Georgia Reports. 

Kelyngs. Crown Cases, temp. Car. IT. 

— 1873. 

— King’s Bench Reports. 5-7 Geo. IL, and Chan- 
—cery Reports. 1724-33. 

Kennedy, (T.) Chancery Practice. 1852; 2 vols. 

Kennedy, (V.) Military Law. 1882. 

Kennedy, (W.) Ethnological and Philological Essays. 

Kennedy. Battle of Waterloo. 1868. 

Kent. Commentaries on American Law. 1848; 4 vols. 
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Kent. On International Law. 

Kentucky Reports ; 54 vols. 

Kentucky Digest. (Cofee.) 

Kenyon. King’s Bench Reports, 1753; and Chancery 
Reports. 1753-4; 2 vols. 

Kernan. New York Reports. 

Kerr. On Receiver. 

—— On Fraud and Mistake. 

—— On Injunctions. 

—— Action at Law. 

—— Discovery. 1870. 

Reports ; 3 vols. 

Keyser. Treatise on the Stock Exchange. 1850. 

King. Louisiana Reports. 

- Interest Tables. 1866. 

King’s Bench Rules; 2 vols. 1747. 

Kingsford. Canadian Canals. 

Kirby. British North America Almanac. 1864. 

Kitto. Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature ; 2 vola. 

Knapp. Privy Council Reports. 1829-36; 3 vols. 

and Ombler. Election Cases. 1834, 

Kyd. The Law of Corporations. 1793. 

—— The Law of Awards. 1799. 
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L. 


Lacey. Digest of Railway Decisions. 
Lamartine. Histoire de la Revolution de 1848 ; 2 vols. 
-- Histoire du Girondins; 8 vols. 
———-- History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France ; 4 vols. 
L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 1860. 
Lane. Exchequer Reports. 3-9 Jas. L 
Langdell. Select Cases on Sales. 
—- Select Cases on Contracts. 
Langhorne. Poems. 
————- Plutarch’s Lives. 1823. 
Lansing. New York Supreme Court Reports ; 7 vols. 
Lardner. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Lascelles. Juvenile Offenders. 
Latch. King’s Bench Reports. 1-3 Car. . Ed. Walpoie. 
Latham. Law of Windsor Lights. 
Lattey. Privy Council Practice. 
Laundy. Table of Quarter-Squares. 
Law. Ecclesiastical Statutes. 
Forms of Ecclesiastical Law. 1844. 
Law Journal, The. English ; Old and New Series. 
Law Magazine, The. 1828; 84 vols. 
Law Student’s Guide, The. 1827. 
Law Times, The. 
Law Times Reports, The. 
Law Reports, The. Exchequer, Probate and Divorce. 
ow peut a —  Queen’s Bench, Scotch Appeals. 
Common Pleas, Admiralty, and Ke- 
clesiastical. 
—_—_—___—_———_ Equity, Chancery Appeals, English, 
and Irish Appeals. 
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Law Reports, The Statutes, Privy Council Appeals. Di- 

gest. 

Law Tracts, The. English. Allen. 

Law List, The. English. 

Lawes. Treatise on Charter Parties, &c. 1813. 

— Digest of Patent, Copyright, and Trade Mark 
Cases. 

Lawrence. Ohio Reports. 

———_ Visitation and Search. 1858. 

Laws of Lower Canada. 1777. 

—___—. Index to; 2 vols. 

Laws of Upper Canada, 1818. 

Scotland. Acts Parliament. 1424. 

Digest. N.S. 1789. , 

Laws relating to India. 1855. 

Leach. Crown Law Cases. 1730-1815; 2 vols. 

Modern Reports in the Courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, ,and Chancery: 
1660 to 28 Geo. ITI. 

Leake. The Laws of Contracts. 1867. 

The Law of Real Property. 1874. 

Le Brun. Traité de Succession. 1735. 

Lee (James.) The Laws of Shipping and Insurance. 1859. 

——_— —___— — 1865. 

Lee (J. Y.) Treatise on the Evidence of Abstracts of 

Titles. 1843. 

Lee (S.) Dictionary of Practice in Civil Actions in the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 1825; 2 
vols. 

~ King’s Bench Reports, temp. Hardwicke. 1733-7. 

Lee. LKeclesiastical Reports; 2 vols. 

Lefroy. Criminal Law of Ireland. 1862. 

Leggos. Chancery Forms. 
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Legislative Acts of Ceylon. 1796-1852; 2 vols. 

Leigh (B. W.) Virginia Reports ; 12 vols. 

Leigh (J. H.) and Dalzell. Treatise on the Conversion of 
Property. 1825. 

Leigh (P. B.) The Law of Nisi Prius. 1838. 

Leigh and Cave’s. Crown Cases. 1861-5. 

and Le Marchant. Election Law. 1875. 

Leith. Blackstone’s Commentary. 1864. 

Real Property Statutes. 

Le Maistre. Coutume de Paris. : 

Le Marchant. The Gardener Peerage Case. 1828. 

Leonard. .Law Reports, temp. Eliz. and James. Ed. 

Hughes. 

— Precedence in Equity. 

Le Rich. Book of Costs. 

Letters by Historicus. 

Levinz. King’s Bench Reports. 1722. 

Levis. International Commercial Law ; 2 vols. 

Lewin (Sir G. A.) British Crown Cases. 1822-33 ; 2 vols. 

Lewin (8.) The Law of Trustsand Trustees. 1857. 
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Lewin. On Apportionment. 

Lewis. Supplement. 1849. 

— Treatise on Conveyancing. 

———- On Equity Drafting. 

—— Election Manual. 

Law of Perpetuity and Supplement. 

Ley. Reports of the Court of Wards, &. Temp. Jas. 
and Car. I. , 

Liddell and Scott. Greek—English Lexicon. 
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Liebig. Treatise on Chemistry. 
Life and Times of Lord Palmerston. 
Lindley. The Law of Partnership. 1860. 
—_——_—— Supplementto. 2 vols; 
1860. 
1867; 2 vols. 
wo —— 1878; 2 vols. 
Jurisprudence. 
Lingard. History of England; 14 vols. 
Linn. Analytical Index and Over-ruled Cases. 
Littell. Kentucky Reports. 
Littleton (Edward, Lord.) Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer Reports. 2-7 Car. I; 
2 vols. 
Littleton (S.) Treatise on Tenures. 1846. 
Littleton and Blatchley. Fire Insurance Decisions. 
Livy. Works. Ed. Scheefer. 
Lioyd (B. C.) and Goold. Ivish Chancery Reports; 2 vols. 
1834-9. 
Lloyd (M.) The Country Courts Practice. 1857. 
Lloyd (R.) Table of Costs. 1818. 
Sea — 1820. 
- The Law of Compensation. 1867. 
—__—_—_______——_ 1870. 
———-__ The Law of Trade Marks. 
— Statutes. 
—————_ The Law of Prohibition. 1849. 
—————— _ Judicature Acts. 
Local Courts’ Gazette. 1865. 
Locke (John.) The Law of Foreign Attachment in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, London. 1853. 
Locke (John.) Works; 10 vols. 
Lodge. Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain ; 
12 vols. 
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Lodge. The Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire, 

Lofft. King’s Bench Reports. 12-14 Geo. IIT. 

Logan. Poems. 

— Geology of Canada. 1866. 

London Catalogue of Books. Ed. Hodgson. 1831-55. 

Long. Biographical Dictionary. 1842. 

Longfield and Townsend. Reports. 

Lonsdale. The Statutes, Criminal Law of England. 1839. 

Lorimer. Institutes of Law. 

Loudon. Encyclopeedia of Trees and Shrubs. 

Encyclopeedia of Agriculture. 

Louisiana Reports ; 10 vols., O.S. 

— Annual Reports; 10 vols. 

Code of Practice. 1844. 

Lovelace. Treatise on the Disposal of Estates with or 

without Wills. Ed. Barron. 1838. 

Lovell. Poems. 

Lovell. British North American Gazette. 

Lovesey’s Law of Arbitrations. 

Lovebond. Poems. 

Lowell’s' Decisions. 

Trial. 

Lower Canada, Laws of; 12 vols. 

Lower Canada Consolidated Statutes. 

Lower Canada Jurist. 1857-60. 

Lower Canada Reports ; 17 vols. 

Lowndes (J. J.) Maxwell and Pollock. Queen’s Bench, 

Common Pleas, and Exchequer Re- 
ports. 1850. 

Lowndes and Maxwell. Bail Court Cases. 1852. 

Lowndes (J. J.) Maxwell and Pollock. Bail Court Cases. 
1852-3; 2 vols. 

Lowndes (R.) Chronological Index to the Statutes at 

large from Magna Charta to 1830. 
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Lowndes. Collisions at’'Sea. 1867. 
General Average. 
Lube. Treatise on Equity Pleading. 1823. 
Lucan in verse, by Rowe. 
Lucretius. 1823; 3 vols. 
Luder’s Reports of Controverted Elections. 1785. 
Ludwig. English-German and German-English Diction- 
ary; 2 vols. 
Lumley (B.) Treatise on Private Bills in the House of 
Commons. 1838. 
Lumley (W.G.) Treatise on the Law of Annuities and 
Rent Charges. 1833. 
Lund. The Law of Letters Patent for Inventions. 1851. 
Lush. The Practice of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law at Westminster. 1856. 


2 vols; 1865. 


Lushington. Naval Prize Law. 
Lutwyche. Common Pleas Reports. 34 Car. IL to 2 


Anne. 
Lyell. Principles of Geology. 
Lynn’s Analytical Index. 


Lyon. Dictionnaire de I’ Academie. 

Lyttleton (George, Lord.) Poems. 

Works. Ed. Ayscough. 
Lyttleton (Sir Thomas.) Treatise on Tenures. 1841. 
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M. 


Macaulay. The History of England ; 5 vols. 

— Speeches. 

Macdonald. The Law of Master and Servant. 

Macgregor. The Progress cf America from 1492 to 1846 ; 
| 9 vols. 

Mackenzie. On Roman Law. 1862. 

1865. 


Mackeson. Judicature Acts. 

Mackinnon. The History of Civilization ; 2 vols. 
Mackintosh. Life of. 

History of England ; 10 vols. 

History of the English Revolution of 1688. 
Maclachlan. The Law of Merchant Shipping. 1860. 

- 1875. 


Macmahon. Insolvent Act. 1875. 

Macmullen. History of Canada. 1868. 

‘Macnaghten. Select Cases in Chancery. 1724-88. 

——_————- and Gordon. Chancery Reports. 3 vols; 

1849-50. 

Macnamara. On Nullities. 

Macnevin’s Landed Estate Practice. 

Macpherson (W.) The Practice ofthe Privy Council. 1860. 

The Judicial Committee Practice of the 

Privy Council. 1860. 

- Treatise on Infants. 1842. 

Macqueen. The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords and Privy Council. 1842. 

—  ———-_ The Rights and Liabilities of Husband and 
Wife. 1849. 

————- Scotch Appeal Cases in the House of Lords, 
1847; 4 vols. 
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Macqueen. The Practice of the House of Lords and FENG 
Council. 1842. 
Madden. On Registration of Deeds. 
Maddock. Chancery Practice. 1837; 2 vols. 
— Chancery Reports. 1815-20; 5 vols. 
— and Geldart. Chancery Reports. 1821-2. 
Madox. Formulare Anglicanum. 1702. 
History of the Exchequer to Edw. II.; 3 vols. 
Magistrates’ Manual. 1869. 
Magistrates’ Statutes. 1869. 
Magistrates’ Cases. Digest of. 
Magruder. Maryland Reports. 
Mahon. History of England; 7 vols. 
Maine.. Treatise on Ancient Law. 1861. 
———————_-—_—____————-__ 1863. 
— 1870. 
~ and Holroyd. Common Law Procedure Acts. 
Maine Reports; 63 vols. 
Malcolm. History of India. 1826; 2 vols. 
Memoir of Central India. 1832; 2 vols. 
History of Persia. 1829; 2 vols, 
Male (A.) Treatise on Elections. 1820. 
Male (G. E.) ‘ Forensic Medicine. 1818. 
Mallet. Poems. 
Malmesbury (The first Earl of.) Diaries and Correspond- 
ence ; + vols. 
Malthus. Principles of Political Economy. 
———-_ Treatise on Population ; 2 vols, 
Manilius. 2 vols; 1828. 
Manning. The Practice of the Court of Exchequer. 
1827. 
and Granger. Common Pleas Reports. 1840-5; 
7 vols. 
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Manning, Granger and Scott. Common Pleas Reports. 
1845-56. 
Vid. also Scott. 
— and Ryland. King’s Bench Reports. 1827-30 
5 vols. 

Mansel. The Law of Demurrer. 1828. 

The Law of Limitation. 1839. 

Treatise on Costs. 1840. 


Manuscript Precedents in the Courts of Upper Canada; 8 
vols, 


Manuscripts in the Harleian Collection ; 6 vols. 
March. King’s Bench Reports. 15-18 Car. I. 


Markham. Common Law Procedure Act. 
Marlborough, vid. Coxe. 
Marriott. Admiralty Decisions. 1776-9. 

Marsden. Dictiouary of Christian Churches and Sects. 
Marshall (Sir C.) Reports of Cases in the Ceylon Supreme 
Court. 1833-6. 
eee Common Pleas Reports. 1833-6; 2 vols. 
Marshall (S.) The Law of Insurance. 1823; 2 vols, 


— Marine Insurance. 


———~————_ Tables of Assurance and Annuities. 

-——— Conveyancing; 5 vols. 

Marshall (Walker.) The Law of Costs at Common Law. 

1860. : 

Marshall (W.) Kentucky Reports, 

Marshall (C. J.) Decisions; 2 vols. 

Marten’s Law of Nations. 1829. 

Martialis. | 

Martin (T.) Treatise on Conveyancing. 5 vols; 1844. 

Martin’s British Colonies. 1843. 

Martyn and Haywood. North Carolina Report. 

and Morgan. New Orleans and Louisiana Re- 
ports; 10 vols. | 
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Maryland Reports ; 36 vols. 

Chancery Decisions ; 4 vols. 
Digest..*} 

Reports. Harrison and McHenry ; 3 vols. 


Mascall. Treatise on the Personal Estates of Intestates. 


-1818. 
Mason (J.) Poems. 
Mason (W.) United States Circuit Court Reports ; ‘5 vols. 
Massachusetts Reports, 
we Digest. 
———-— _ Revised Statutes of and Supplement. 


' Massey. The History of England during the Reign of 


Geo. III; 3 vols. 
Maston and Lewts. Acts. 
Mathews. The Law of Portions for Children. 1829. 


The Law of Presumption and Presumptive 


Evidence. 1827. 
Matson. Connecticut Reports. 
Matthew’s Guide to Executors and Aan atete, 1835. 
Maude and Pollock. The Law of Merchant Shipping, 1865. 
Maugham. The Law of Attorney, &. 1839. 
Examination Questions in Law. 1860. 


Maule and Selwyn. King’s Bench Reports. 1813-17; 6. 


vols. 
Maxwell. On the Statutes. | 
May. The Constitutional History of England. 1760-1860. 
The Law of Privileges, &c., of Parliament. 1859. 
1863. 


—— Fraudulent Deeds. 
—— On Insurance. 
—— Questions on Vendors and Purchasers. 
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Mayhew. The Law of Merger. 1861. 
Mayne. The Law of Damages. 1856. 
1872. 


Equitable Defence. 
McAllister. Reports. 
McArthur. Treatise on Courts Martial. 1813. 
McCandlish. Future Interest of Money. 
McCaul. Brittano-Roman Inscriptions. 
McClelland. Reports. 
— and Young. Reports. 
McCook. Ohio Reports. 
' McCord’s Civil Code, Lower Canada. 
McCulloch. Treatise on Taxation. 
McLean. United States Circuit Court Reports; 6 vols. 
— Kquity. 
McMillan. Manual of Costs. 1865. 
McMullen. South Carolina Equity Cases. 
McNab. Magistrates’ Manual. 1865. 
Meeson and Welsby. Exchequer Reports. 1836-47; 16 
vols. 
Meggison. ‘Treatise on the Administration of Assets in 
Hquity. 1832. 
Memoirs of Queen Anne. 1710-138. 
Mence. The Law of Libel. 1824. 
Merewether and Stephen’s History of Boroughs and Cor- 
porations. 1835; 3 vols. 
Merivale (J. H.) Chancery Reports. 1815; 3 vols. 
—__________ History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire; 6 vols. 
Merlin. Repertoire de Jurisprudence ; 18 vols. 
‘Questions de Droit; 8 vols. 
Merrifield (F.) The Burgess’s Manual. 1854, 
Merrifield (J.) The Law of Attorneys and of Costs, &c. 
1830. 
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Metcalf. Massachusetts Reports; 13 vols. 
and Mann. The Revised Statutes of Massachu- 
setts. 1836. 
Michelet. History of the French Revolution, translated. 
by Cocks. ‘ 
Michigan Reports ; 29 vols. 
Mickle. Poems. 
Miles. Philadelphia Reports; 2 vols. 
Mill (James.) History of British India; 6 vols. 
Mill (John Stuart.) System of Logic; 2 vols. 
—__—_— ~ Treatise on Political Economy ; 2 vols. 
Millar and Collyer. ‘Treatise on Bills of Sale. 1858. 
=. 
1871. 
Miller (B. W.) and Morgan. Louisiana Reports. 
Miller (J.) The Civil Law of England. 1825. 
Miller (S.) The Law of Equitable Mortgages. 1844. 
Miller (W.) Maryland Reports. 
Milton. Poems. 
Milton and Cheadle. North-West Passage by Land. 2 
vols; 1865. 


Minnesota Reports. 

Miscellaneous Papers from 1501 to 1726. 

Mississippi Reports. 

Missouri, Revised Statutes of. 2 vols. 

Mitchell. Canada Business Directory. 

Mitchell. Universal Atlas. 1855. 

Mitford. Treatise on Pleading in Equity. 1814. 
————_ Kd. Jeremy. 1827. 

Mitford (W.) The History of Greece. Ed. King. 1838; 8 

vols, 
Modern Universal History. 1780; 42 vols. 
Modern Reports, 2 Chas, I. to 13 Wm. III.; 12 vols. 
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Molesworth. The Irish Registry Law. 


Molloy. Irish 
Monroe. 
Montague (B.) 


Montague. 


Montefiore. 
Montesquieu. 


Monthly Reports, The. 


Institutes of Jurisprudence. 


Montriou. 


Moody. Crown Cases. 


/ 


Reports. 
Montague (Lady M. W.) 


Commercial and Notarial Precedents. 


and Malkin. 
and Robinson. 


Chancery Reports. 1827-28; 3 vols. 


Kentucky Reports. 


Essays and Selections. 
Treatise on Pleading in Equity. 2 vols; 
1824. , 
The Law of Partnership. 
The Law of Lien. 1821. 
The Law of Composition with Creditors, 
1823. 
The Law of Set-off. 1828. 
and Ayrton. Bankruptcy Reports. 1833-8. 
and Bligh. Bankruptcy Reports. 1832-3, 
and Chitty. Bankruptcy Reports. 1838-40. 
and McArthur. Bankruptcy Reports. 1826- 
30. 
Deacon and De Gex. Bankruptcy Reports. 
1840-4; 3 vols. 
1832. 
Letters and Works. Ed. Wharn- 
cliffe. 1837; 3 vols. 


1822. 


1813. 
Treatise on the Spirit of Laws. 
7 ——HEd. Nugent. 


1823. 
1854-63. 


1824-34. 
1837-44. | 
Nisi Prius Reports. 1826-30. 

Nisi Prius Reports. 1830-44; 2 


vols. 


Moore (E.) Poems. 


Moore (E. F.) 


Privy Council Reports, 1836; 9 vols. 
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Reports of India Appeal Cases, 
. vols, 
Moore (Sir F.) Reports. 1688. 


Moore (H.) Instructions for Preparing Abstracts of Titles. 
1852. 


Common Pleas and Exchequer Repors 
1817-27 ; 12 vols. 
and Payne. 


Moore (J. B) 


Reports. 1827-31; 5 vols. 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, and 
House of Lords Reporte. 1831- 


and Scott. 


4; 4 vols. 
Moore (Sir J. H.) Poems. | pias 
Moore (Thomas.) The History of Treland. . 
Morgan. Chancery Statutes. 1868. ) 
— Chancery Acts and Orders. 1858. | rivet 
1860. se 
—-— 1862. 


Chancery Reports. 


——— and Davey. Costs in Chancery. 1865. . 
Moriarty. On Personation. 
Morris. lowa Reports. 
Morris. On Easements. 

— On Replevin. 

— On Dilapidation. 
Morrison. Dictionary of Decisions; 22 vols. 

—- Digest New Hampshire Reports. 
Morse. On Arbitration and Awards. 

On Banking. 

Morton. The Law of Vendors and Purchasers. 1837. 
Moschus, translated into verse by Polwhele. . 
Moseley. Treatise on Contraband of War. 1861. 


Elementary Law. 


1836; 9 


Common Pleas and Exchequer . i 
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—— Inferior Courts. 1845. 
Moseley. Chancery Reports. 1726-30. , 
Motley. History of the Dutch Republic; 3 vols. 


Muchall. Doctor and Student. 1815. 
Mudie. Treatise on Astronomy. 

Muller. Treatise on Artillery. 

—_——— — Supplement. 
Munford. Virginia Reports; 6 vols. 
Municipal Reports. Harrison and Hodgins. 
Murphey. North Carolina Reports. 


— History of the United Netherlands; 2 vols. 


Murphy and Hurlstone. Ivish Exchequer Reports. 1836-7. 
Murray. Report of Appeal Cases in the Ceylon Supreme 


Court. 1846-7. 
Muszeus, in verse by Fawkes. 


Mylne and Craig. Chancery Reports. 1835-40; 5 vols. 
and Keen. Chancery Reports. 1832-5; 3 vols. 
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N. 


Napier (Sir W. P. P.) History of the War in the Penin- 
sula. 1807-14; 6 vols. 

Napier. On Prescription. \ 

Napoleon. Memoires de Bourienne. 

Nash. On Highways. 

Nathan. Judicature Acts. 

. Neale. On Feasts and Fasts. 1845. 

Neibuhr. History of Rome; 5 vols. 

Neison. Contributions to Vital Statistics. 1857. 

Nelson. Chancery Reports, temp. Car. I, Car. IL, and 


Wm. IIL. 
Nevile and Manning. King’s Bench Reports. 1882-6; 6 
vols. 
——~ and Perry. Queéen’s Bench Reports. 1836-8; 3 
vols. 


————— Magistrates’ Cases. 1837. 
New Brunswick. Acts of General Assembly. 
New Hampshire Reports. 
New Jersey’ Reports. 
New General Atlas. 1817. 
Newland. Treatise on Contracts. 1806. 
——-— Chancery Practice. 1830. 
New Orleans Reports. 
New Reports, The. 1862-5; 6 vols. 
New Sessions Cases. Ed. Carrow, Hamerton, and Allen. 
1844-51; 4 vols. 
New York Reports. Court of Appeal. Vols. 5 to 55. 
— City Reports. 
Supreme Court Reports; 10 vols. 
——-—-—- Superior Court Reports, 33 to 38. 
~ State Reports, vide Barbour. 
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New York Surrogate Court Reports ; vols. 1 to 5. 
ete Revised Statutes. 
_. *' Nicolas. Notitia Historica. 1824. 
The Law of Adulterine Bastardy. 1836. 
_——— Devon Peerage. 
: ——  L'sle Peerage. 
> —— Strathern, Monteith) and Airth Peerage. - 
i Nicols. Bankruptcy Acts. 1849-61. 
Norman. On Patents. 
North Carolina Reports. | ) 
North. Life of Lord Guildford ; 2 vols. 
Notes and Queries. ' 
Notes of Cases, Ecclesiastical and Maritime ; 7 vols. 
y Nott and McCord. South Carolina Reports; 2 vols. 
- Nova Scotia, Statutes of. 
Noyes’s Reports. Eliz. to Car. I. - 
Graeme Maxims and Laws of England. 1821. 


i 
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O. 


Oakes’ Reciprocals. 

O’Brien. Division Court Acts. 1866. 

O'Byrne. Naval Biographical Dictionary. 

Ogilvie. The Imperial Dictionary. 

O'Halloran. The History of Ireland. 

Ohio Reports. 

Supreme Court Reports. 

Oke. The Magisterial Formulist. 1861. 

———_ —__—_—_____———_ 1868. 

—— The Magisterial Synopsis. 1860. 

$$ —________—_—_ 2 vols; 1868. 

—— The Law of Turnpike Roads. 1861. 

Okey. The Law, Usage, and Custom of Intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and France. 1842. 

Olcott. Reports. 

Old Bailey Experiences. 

Oldwright. Reports; 1 vol. 

Oliphant. The Law of Pews. 1853. 

~ The Law of Church Ornaments. 1851. 

The Law of Horses, &c. 1854. 

———__________-_ 1865. 

Oliver. The Law of Shipping. 

O’Malley and Hardcastle. Election Petitions. 

Ontario Cabinet Lawyer. 

Ontario Gazette. 

Ontario Statutes. 

Oram. Poems. 

Ordinances of Sierra Leone. 1811-57. 

Ordinances of Quebec. 

Ordinances of the Special Council for Lower Canada. 1838- 
40. Ordinances of Quebec ; 1 vol. 
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Ordronaux. Jurisprudence of Medicine. 
Orfila. Medecine Légale ; 2 vols. 
Orford (The Earl of.) Works. 

Ovid, in verse, by Garth. 

Ovidius. 


Owen. King’s Bench and Common Pleas Reports. 1656. 
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Pp. 


Paige. New York Chancery Reports; 11 vols. 

Paine. United States Circuit Court Reports ; 2 vols. 

Paley (William, D. D.) Philosophy; 2 vols. 

Paley (William.) The Law of Principal and Agent. 1833. 

— ‘Treatise on Summary Convictions. 1838, 

1856, 1866. 

Palorave. Essay on the Authority of the King’s Council. 
1844, 

____ History of Normandy and England ; 2 vols. 

___ Parliamentary Writs and Writs of Military 
Summons. ‘ 

Palliser. -The Exploration of British North America. 1863. 

Palmer (Sir G.) King’s Bench Reports. 17 Jas. to 4 Car. 

Palmer (J.) House of Lords Practice. 1830. 

_._- The Parliamentary Solicitor’s Assistant, con- 

taining Bills of Costs. 1823. 

— The Attorney and Agents’ Table of Costs. 1829. 

Palmer. The Pentaglot Dictionary. 

Palmerston (Lord.) Life and Times of ; 2 vols. 

Panegyrici Veteres ; 4 vols. 

Papers read before the J uridical Society. 1855-63. 

Papy. Florida Reports. 

Paris (J. A.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in earnest. 
and Fonblanque. Medical Jurisprudence. 
. 1823 ; 3 vols. 

Park (Sir J. A.) The Law of Marine Insurances. 1817. 
—__—_____—KEd. Hildyard. 1842. 
Park (J. J.) The Law of Dower. 1836. 

Parker. Exchequer Reports. 1748-67. 
Parker, Criminal Reports, New York ; 6 vols. 
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Parkes. The New York Court of Chancery and Statute — i 


Law of Real Property. 1830. 
Parkhurst. Hebrew and English Lexicon. ! 
Parkinson. Handy Book for Common Law Judges’ Cham-. 
bers. ; 
Parliamentary Writs ; 3 vols. | Miah) 
Parnell. Poems. - it 


Parsons (A.) The Law of Wills. 1855. id 


Parsons (T.) The Law of Contracts. 1853; 2 vols. 1866 : i 


3 vols. ie 
Mercantile Law. 1856. Wh 


a es 


— 1862. 
Maritime Law. 1859; 2 vols. 


Parsons. The Law of Partnership. 1867-1870. y nh ; 


— On Shipping and: Admiralty ; 2 vols. “3 

——— Marine Insurance. 1868; 2 vols. 

— Laws of Business for Business Men. 

Pask. Practice of Registering Judgments in the Common 
Pleas at Westminster. 1859. 

Patch. The Law of Mortgages. 1821. 

Paterson. Practical Statutes of the Sessions. 
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ee ei Shei 1861-62) ae 
——_— 1863-64. 
eee ————— 1867, 1868-9. 

Fishery Laws. Cars 


——— English and Scotch Law. eu . 
———— Macnamara and Marshall. Common Law 
Practice. 2 vols; 1856. # 


: Paterculus. x 
Paton. Appeal Cases; 6 vols. ( 
—— The Law of Insurance. 

The Law of Stoppage in Transitu. + ae 
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Paynter. The Practice at Elections. » 1852. 

Peachey. Treatise on Marriage and other Family Settle- 
ments. 1860. , 

Peacock. Rules and Orders in the King’s Bench. 1811; 2 
vols. 

Peake. Nisi Prius Reports. 1790-1812; 2 vols. 

Pearce. Guide to the Inns of Court and Chancery. 1855. 

The Law of Convocations of the Clergy. 1848. 

Peck. Illinois Reports. 

Peckwell. Election Cases. 1802; 2 vols. 

Peel (Sir R.) Speeches; 4 vols. 

Pemberton. Equity Practice. 

Penfold. On Rating. 1869-1870. 

Pennington. New Jersey Reports. 

Pennsylvania Reports. 

Penrose (A.) Poems. 

Penrose (W.) and Watts. Pennsylvania Reports. 

Perkins. On Conveyancing. 

Perry (H.J,) and Knapp. Election Cases. 1853. 

Perry (S. E.)and Davison. Queen’s Bench Reports. 1838- 

41; 4-vols. 

Perry. On Trusts. 1872-1874; 2 vols. 

Persius, in verse, by Dryden. 

Peters’ United States Circuit Court Reports. 

— United States Superior Court Reports ; 16 vols. 

and Minot. The United States Statutes at large. 

1789-1851. 


—— — Federal Ligest. 
Petersdorff. Precedents in Pleading. 1835. 


Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Nisi Prius 
Courts, from 1660 to 4 Geo. IV. 
Abridgement. 1825-30. 


—_—  Abridgement of Cases in the King’s Bench, 


S7 


Petersdorff. Abridgement. 1861-70. 

Petgrave. The Law of Principal and Agent. 1857. 
Petherham. On Interrogatories. 

Peto. Resources of America. 

Pheedrus. 

Phear. Treatise on the Rights of Water. 1859. 
Philadelphia Reports. 

Philips. Poems. 

Phillimore (J.G.) The Law of Evidence. 1850. 
Phillimore (Joseph.) Ecclesiastical Reports. 1752-8. 
a 1809-21. 
Phillimore (R. J.) The Law of Domicil. 1847. — 
oe Treatise on International Law ; 4 vols; 


1854, 
: —_—_——_—_—____——_—— _ 4 vols; 1874. 
Phillimore. Private Roman Law. 
—————_ Jurisprudence. 
Phillips (S. M.) State Trials prior to 1868 ; 2 vols. 
——————— and Amos. The Law of Evidence ; 2 vols; 
1838. 
and Arnold. 1852. 


# 


Phillips (C.P.) The Law concerning Lunatics, &c. 1858. 

Phillips (T. J.) Chancery Reports. 1841-9; 2 vols, 

Phillips (Willard.) The Law of Insurance; 2 vols; 1854— 
1869. 

Phillips. On Mechanics’ Lien. 

Jurisprudence. 

Law of Copyright. 

Pickering (O.) Massachusetts Reports ; 24 vols. 

Pickering (W.) Races of Men. Ed. Hall. 

Pierce. American Railroad Law. 1857. 

Pigeau. La Procedure Civile du Chatelet de Paris. 

Pigott and Rodwell. Registration Appeals. 

7 
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Pike. Arkansas Reports. 

Pindar, in verse, by West, Greene, and Pye. 

Pitman. The Law of Principal and Surety. 1840. 

Pitt. Speeches. 1781-1805; 4 vols. 

Plans of Lakes and Rivers between Lake Huron and Ot- 

tawa. 1857. 

Platt. The Law of Covenants. 1829. 

The Law of Leases. 1847. 

Platt. Contraband of War. 

Plautus. 
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Salkeld. Saville. Scott. Siderfin. Smythe. 
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CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. Blackstone. Bowyer. Brougham. Broom. 
Creasy. DeLolme. Hallam. Hensman. 
May. Rowland. Todd. Western. Tas- 
well-Langmead. 
CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, LECTURES ON. Sullivan. 
CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Bowyer. Broome. Cooley. Cox. Forsyth. 
Pomeroy. Sedgewick. Thomas. Webster. 
CONSTITUTIONAL Limirations. Cooley. Cootes. 
CONSULATE AND Emprre. Thiers. 
CONTINGENT REMAINDERS. Fearne. 
Contracts. Addison. Batten. Chitty. Comyn. Fry. Hilliard. 
Jenkins & Raymond. Langdell. Leake. Newland. Parsons. 
Pollock. Smith, Story, W. W. 
CONTRABAND OF WAR. Moseley. Pratt. 
CONVERSION OF Property. Leigh and Dalzell. 
CONVEYANCING. Barton. Bone. Bythewood and Jarman. Clayton. 
Coventry. Crabb. Davidson and Wright. Davidson. 
Dean. Flintoff. Frend and Ware. Greenwood and 
Horwood. Hancock. Hayes. Hughes. Lewis. 
Marshall. Martin. Preston. Perkins. Prideaux. 
Prior. Roberts. Rordans. Rouse. Stewart. Thorn- 
ton. West. Watkins. Barry. Houseman. Wilkinson. 
‘Convictions. Hulton. Paley. 
‘CONVOCATION OF CLERGY. Pearce. 
CCOPYHOLD. Scratchley. Lawes. 


+ 


Copyricut. Burke. Copinger. Godson. Law. Philips. 
CoronER. Baker. Boys. Grindon. Jervis. Sewell. 
Corporations, Abbott’s Digest of law of. Angell and Ames. 
Kyd. Wilcox. 
Municipal. Dillon. Glover. Rawlinson. Willeock. 
Costs. Attorney and Agent. Merrifield. Palmer. Pulman. 
Law of. Adair. Brightly. Gilbert. 
Common Law. Dax. Gray. Ewart. Hullock. Lloyd. Muna 
a McMillan. Marshall. Scott. Le Rich. 
Equity. Adair. Cole. Coleman. Farren. Gilbert. 
Morgan & Davy. Shaen & Greville. Bunning. 
House of Lords. Palmer. 
Manual of. Macmillan. 
Vi, County Famiuies. Walford. MONE 
County Courts. Archbold. Aston. Broom. Davis. Gibbon. Hare 
Jagoe. Lloyd. Pollock & Nicol. Batten & tad 
County Court Casrs. Austin. 
County Court Act. Weatherfield. Wills. Thompson. Davis. 
s County Court Practice. Heywood. Davis. Broom. Copinger. 
lock & Nicol. 


Court or Warps. Ley. 
Court RuLes. Davidson. Draper. 
D Courts or Justice. Hngland and United States. Robinson. 
e, Court oF CHANCERY, BARRY’S JURISDICTION OF, 
Courts Martian. Hickman. McArthur. 
CovENANtTs. Platt. Rawle. 
CovertTuRE. Bingham. 
CREDITORS, GRIFFITH’S ARRANGEMENT WITH. 
CREEDS OF SCOTLAND. Innes. 
Crime. Alison. Beccaria. Russel & Greaves. Hume. 
CRIME IN SCOTLAND. Burnett. Hume. 
CRIMINAL PLEADING. Starkie. Archbold. 
CRIMINAL Law. Allison. Bishop. Burnett. Chitty. Campbell. Clarke, 
Collyer. Deacon. Harris. Hume. Lefroy. Lonsdale. 
Stephens. Thring. Wharton. Woolrych. Rie 


Ba Mae ‘¢ of Scotland. Allison. 
“a Reports of Cases. Cox. Thatcher. Temple and Mew. ~ 
‘ CriminaL Acts. Campbell. Cox & Saunders. Greaves. Londsda 


Taschereau. 
Triats. Gordon. Fuerbach. 
EVIDENCE. Roscoe. 
-InFoRMATIONS. Cole. 


Hale, W. H. 
ConspIRACcIES. Wright. 

a Digest. Waterman. 
 “ §$rarurzs. Collyer. Cox & Saunders. Greaves. 

_ Crown Cases. Bell. Dearsley & Bell. Denison. Fisher. Jebb. 
; Kelyng. Leach. Lewin. Leigh & Cave. Moody. © 
Russell & Ryan. 
Crown Crecuir Companion. Ryland 
Crown Practice. Archbold. Gude. Hand. Corner. 
Customs. Hamel. Walford. 


~Damaces. Mayne. Sedgwick. re 
Dates. Townsend. Vincent. 

DEBTOR AND CrepiTor. DeGex. Forsyth. Griffith. Montagu. Trower. 
Dests. Ram. . Pei. 
DECREES. Seton. ) 
Deeps, vid. Title Deeds and Registration. 
DEFAMATION, vid. Libel. i. 
‘Democracy in America. De Tocqueville. ; (tun 
- DemvuRRER. Mansel. 3 
- Descents. Watkins. Williams. 

_ Devises. Fearne. Gilbert. Powell. 

Devon Prgrace. Nicolas. 

_ Dicrronartss, vid. the names of the various languages. 


. fy of dates. Vincent. 
Rt ton RY oF Science. Brande & Cox. 
oh SURGICAL. Cooper. } 


Dicest oF THE Laws, &c., vid. Abridgements. a 
i Diaesr AnD INDICES oF Reports,vid. Admiralty, Common Law, Equity, &c. oy 
Drenrries. Bentham. Cruise. Haydn. 
~Drarrmation. Morris. Gibbon. 

_ Discovery. Wigram. Hare. Kerr. 
_ Disrress. Bradby. Bullen. Gilbert. 
-Drviston Court Acts. O’Brien. 
Divorce. Browne. Browning. Poynter. Pritchard. Swabey, 
bd), Swabey and Tristram. Shelford. 
OO AND StupENT. Muchall. 
Domespay Book. Kelham. 

Domrsric RELATIONS. Schouler. 


Domicrt, Law or. Phillimore. 
Dower, Law or. Draper. Park. Scribner. 
DRYDEN, Scort’s LIFE oF. 

Durcu Rervusiic. Motley. 


E. 


ie Easements, Law or. Gale. Goddard. Male. Morris. Washburn. 
a EccLestasticaL Law. Burns. Harding. Law. Phillimore. Rogers, 
ee Baty Stephens. Swan. Tyler. : 
; Be Pouiry. Hooker. : 
Practice. Clerk. Conset. Coote. f 
Reports of Cases. Addams. Curteis. Deane. Haggard. | at 
Phillimore. Swabey & Tristram. Thornton rh 
ECCLESIASTICAL Courts, Jurisdiction of. Swan. ! 
Epucation. Arnold. Smith, P. A. 
ie Act. Adams. Hodgins. Glenn. 
Eeypt. Bunsen. 
Ecyprran Grammar. Tattam. 
EsectmMeNnT. Adams. Cole. Runnington. Si 
i Exxctions, Law or. Brough. Bushby. Brightly. Byrne. Chambers. 
i Clarke. Cox. Cox&Grady. Davis. Elliot. Frere. 
LSP. Hammond. Hand. Hardcastle. Heywood. Hare. — 
Leigh & Lemarchant. Male. Rogers & Wolferstan 


ig 


4" 

4 a Rouse. Stephens. Sharkey. Wolferstan. Words- 
a ri worth. 

A Practice at. Bushby. Poynter, Warren. Rouse. 


Manual of. Lewis. ; 
Reports of Cases. Barron & Arnold. Barron & Austin. Cock- | 
burn & Rowe. Corbett & Daniell. Dougla 
Falconer & Fitzherbert. Fraser. 
Hopwood & Coltman. Hopwood & Philbrick. | 
Knapp & Ombler. Luders. O’Malley & 
Hardcastle. Peckwell. Perry & Knapp. — 
Power, Rodwell, & Dew. Wolferstan & 
Bristowe. Wolferstan & Dew. ahaa 
Exvecrion ComMItrees, HANDBOOK oF. Sharkey. Warren. Frere. 
Eection Petirions. O’Malley & Hardcastle. 
ELECTION AND SATISFACTION. Stalman. 
ELEMENTARY Law. Moseley. 


ie 


History. Adolphus. Anstey. Buckingham. Clarendon. Ellis. 
Froude. Hallam. Hughes. Hume. Lingard. Ma- 
caulay. Mackintosh. Mahon. Massey. Palgrave. 
Smollett. Strickland. Turner. 

Laws and Customs. Blackstone. Glanville. Symes. Thorpe. 


Guthrie. 

ENeLAND, ANTIQUITIES OF. Spelman. a 
_ EyeLanp, CoMMENTARIES ON THE Laws or. Blackstone. Broom. Stephens. a 
Ene@Lish Constitution. Creasy. DeLolme. Fischell. Rowland. a 
Taswell- Langmead. ae 
Eneuiso Bar. Goldsmith. ai 
__ Eyeisx Dicrtoyarres. Falconer. Halliwell. Imperial. Ludwig. Ogil- bi 
vie. Walker. Webster. Worcester. Wright. Ray 
EnevisH anp Scorce Law. Patterson. eae 
Eneuiso Law. Reeves. Francillon. Svms. ea) 
| Eneuish Private Law. Nasmith, ~ ae os 
_ Eneuish Mansions. Richardson. eh s 
_ Ene@uisu anp Latin Lexicon. Riddell & Arnold. te 
_ Enewisu AnD Fortran Funps. Fenn. i 
-Eyeuisy anp Frencu Dicrronary. Spiers. ‘ae 

* _ Eyerisu Law Tracrs. Allen. ts 


_ Eneursh Lrrerarure. Chambers. 

Entries, Booxs or. Coke. Rastell. Ray 

Equrry Drarrsman. ‘Lewis. VanHeythuysen. me 

Eaqurry, Compznpium or. Watson. 

Principles, dc. Adams. Fonblanquc. Goldsmith. Griffiths. 

Haynes. Lewis. McLean. Roberts. Smith. 
Snell. Spence. Story. Taylor. VanHey- 
thuysen. Warburton. White. 

Equity unprR JupicaturE Act. Chute. 

Equity Precepents. Curtis. Hughes. Leonard. Lewis. Story. Van 

1 ha Heythuysen. Whitworth. 

_ Equity Pieapine. Cooper. Drewry. Lube. Mitford. Montague. 

- Story. Warburton. Welford. | 

_ Egurry ty tee County Court. Gibbon & Harvey. Davis. 

‘Legit Equity Digest of Cases. Chitty. Fisher. Cooper. Waterman. 

Pi Indices. Chitty. Cooper. Fisher. be 

Practice. Ayckbourne. Daniell. Goldsmith. Grant. Leeeo. ae 

‘ Smith. Maddeck. Pemberton. } a 

_ Esrares. Biden. Bissett. Chambers. Lovelace. Hayes. Preston. 

“a Jickling. é : 


Executions, Law or. Bingham. Gilbert. Herman. 


Esropret. Bigelow. 

Erunotocy. Hayes. Kennedy. Pickering. 

Evucuip. Playfair. 

Evropr, Laws or. Spence. 

History. Alison. 
Literature. Hallam. 

EvROPE DURING MIDDLE AGEs. Hallam. 

Evivence. Appleton. Bentham. Best. Burrill. Coventry. 3¢ 
Gilbert. Goodeve. Greenleaf. Gresley. Hare. Joy. <4 
Phillimore, Phillips & Amos. Phillips & Arnold. Powell. 
Roscoe. Saunders. Starkie. Stephens. Taylor. Wharton. 

EXAMINATION OF MepicaL WirTNEssEs. Smith, J. G. Aa 

EXAMINATION QuEstTions. Maughan. Hallilay. 

EXcHEQUER. Jorms. Chitty. Tidd. ee 

Flistory and Practice. Fowler. Gilbert. Madox. Manning. ene 
Reports of Cases. Anstruther. Blackstone, H. Bunbury. 

Comyns. Crompton & Jervis. Cromp- 

ton & Meeson. Crompton, Meeson & 

Roscoe. Daniell. Dowling. Dowling & 

Lowndes. Forrest. Gale. Gilbert. Har- 

dres. Horn & Hurlstone. Hurlstone & 

Coltman. Hurlstone & Gordon. Hurl- 

stone & Norman. Jebb & Symes. 

Jenkins. Jurist. Lane. Law Times. 

Leach. Littleton. Lowndes. Maxwell 

& Pollock. Mclelland. McLelland & — 

Younge. Meeson & Welsby. Moore. 

Moore & Payne. Moore & Scott. Parker. 

Petersdorff. Pratt. Price. 

Salkeld. Savile. Scott. 

Smythe. Strange. Tyrwhitt. Lyrwhitt — 

& Granger. Welsby. Wightwick. — 

Younge. Younge & Collyer. Younge 

& Jervis. 7 ere 


Excisz, Law or. Bateman. 


Executors. Brady. Hudson. Matthews. Toller, 
Wentworth. 

Executory Interests. Smith. 

Exposition, 1851. Babbage. 

EXTentTs. West. 

Exrrapition. Egan. Clarke. 

11 
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F. 
Facts. Ram. 
Factors AND BROKERS. Russell. 
Farm, Law oF THE. Dixon. 
FEASTS AND Fasts. Neale. 


FEUDAL AND PARLIAMENTARY Diq@nities. Betham, 


Freupat Law. Butler. Craig. 
FEDERAL Diaest. Peters. 
Frre [nsurANcE. See Insurance. 


Fire Insurance Dicesr. Bates. Littleton & Blatchley. Sansum. 


Cases. Bennett. 
Text Book. Griswold. 


Fire INsuRANCE Decisions. Littleton and Blatchley. 


FISHERY Laws. Paterson. 

Fixtures, Law or. Amos & Ferard. Ewell. 
Tyler. 

FoLKESTONE RirvauL Case. Finlason. 

ForeIGN ATTACHMENT. Brandon. Locke. 


Grady. Hill. Gibbon. 


Forensic Mepicing, vid. MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Forest Trees. Selby. Evelyn. 

Forms, vid. CHANCERY, &c. 

FORMULARE ANGLICANUM. Madox. 

FRANcE, Law oF. 
Dictionaire de Droit. De Ferriere. 
Donations et Testamens. Ricard. 
Droit Cwil. Toullier. Troplong. 
Droit Commun. Bourion. 
LP Ancien Regime. De Tocqueville. 
Loix Civiles. Domat. 
Parfait Procureur. Duval. 
‘Procedure Civile du Chatelet. Pigeau. 
Repertoire de Jurisprudence. Guyot. 
Traité de la Subrogation. Dernusson. 
Traité des Fiefs. Guyot. 
T'raité de Succession. Le Brun. 
Traitez du Douaire. De Renusson. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. Bump. Hunt. 

Fraup. Agnew. Brown. Hovenden. Kerr. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. Carlyle. 

FREEDOM AND BonpacE. Hurd. 

Frencu LANGUAGE. 
Dictionaries. Boyer. Spiers. Lyon. 


Merlin. 


May. 
Roberts. 


PES aes 
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Frencu Bar. Jones, 


Funps. Fenn. 


7 
a 


GAMING, Laws or. Disney. 

ae “GARDNER PEERAGE. LeMarchant. 

3 GAs AND WarTER. Michael & Wills. 

a GazerrE. Lovell’s British North American. 
GAZETTEER, Imperial. 

‘GEOGRAPHY. Blackie. Johnston. Mitchell. 
GEoLoGy. Bakewell. .Lyell. 

Canada. Logan. Smith. 
GENERAL AVERAGE. Dixon. Lowndes. 
GEOMETRY. Davies. 

GERMAN Dictionary. Ludwig. 
GERMANIC Empire, History or. Dunham. 
GIRoNDINS, History of. Lamartine. 
GORHAM CasE. Gorham. 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, vid. ConSsTITUTION. 
ig GREAT Britain, HENRY’s Hisrory or. 
i _ GREECE. 
) History. Grote. Mitford. 
aay GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Smith. 

i GREEK LanauaGce. Edwards. 
in Lexicons. Liddell & Scott. 
3 GREEK BioGRAPHY AND MyrHoLogy. Smith. 
4 GREEK GRAMMAR. Edwards. 
s GRENADA, Laws or. Snagg. 
; GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI Er Pacts. Whewell. 
GUARANTIES, vid SURETYSHIP. 


HapBeEas Corpus. Hurd. 
HeEAttH, Pusiic. Glen. 
HEBREW Lexicon. Parkhurst. 
HERALDRY. Edmonson. 
Hig TREASON, vid. TREASON. 


1 
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FrencH Revotution. Carlyle. Thiers. Lamartine. 


Michelet. 
FRIENDLY Societies, Law or. Pratt. Scratchley. » lb Saad 
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Hicuways. Angell & Durfee. Bateman. Glen. Pratt. Shelford. Nash.. 
Foote. 

Hinpvu Law. Colebrooke. 

History. See Name of Country. 

HisroricaAL RESEARCHES. Heerens. 

Horses, Law or. Oliphant. Hanover. 

Hovusst or Commons, vid. ComMoNSs AND PARLIAMENT. 

Howse or Lorps, vid. Lorps AND PARLIAMENT. 

House or Lorps Practice. Palmer. Lattey. 

HuntTINGDON Prerace. Bell. H. N. 

HvsBAND AND Wire. Bell, S.S. Bright. Clancy. Macqueen. Roper. 

Schouler. 
Hyprostatics. Lardner. Webster. 


ImreriaL Dicrionary. Ogilvie. 
IMPERIAL Lexicon. Boag. 
IMPERIAL REVISED STATUTES. 
INCUMBRANCES. Ram. 
InpEX TO Laws AND TREATIES OF UntTED States. Dickens. 
InpEx To Statutes. Archer. Biddle. Hancock. Ewart. Lowndes. 
Wicksteed. Winstanley. 
INDEXES TO LAw Reports, vid. ADMIRALTY, Common Law, &c. 
Inp1a, Laws RELATING TO. 
History, &c. Malcolm. Mill. Thornton. 
Appeal Cases. Moore, .E. F. 
InprianA Reports. See American Reports. 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES. Boothby. 
INDUCTIVE ScrENCES. Whewell. 
INDUSTRIAL Societies. Brabrook. 
Inrancy. Bingham. Chambers. Forsyth. McPherson. Simpson. Tyler.. 
INFERIOR Courts. Moseley. 
InrorMaATIONS. Cole. 
Ixsuncrions. Drewry. Eden. Hilliard. High. Joyce. Kerr. 
Inns oF Court. Herbert. Pearce. 
INNKEEPERS. Wharton’s Law of. 
Insanity. Browne. Elmer. Ray. Winslow. 
Insotvency. Archbold. 
Insotvent Act. Clarke. Edgar.. Popham. Edgar & Chrysler. 
Macmahon. Wotherspoon. 


“~~ 


a 
AS 


INTERNATIONAL CopyRiGHT. Burke. 


InstirurEs oF Equity. Griffith. 

INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. Sandars. Harris. 

Institutes, Laws or ENGLAND. Coxe. Lorimer. 
INSTITUTES OF THE LAW oF ScorttaNp. Brodie. Erskine. 


InsurANcE. Angell. Annesley. Arnould. Assurance Magazine. Baily. nN 
Bates. Beaumont. Benecke. Blayney. Bliss. Brinton. — 


Bunyon. Clarke. Crump. Dowdeswell. Duer. 


Emerigon. Farren. Flanders. Griswold. Hildyard. 
Hillman. Hopkins. Hughes. Lee. Littleton & Blatchley. 
Marshall. May. Park. Parsons. Paton. Phillips. 


Sansum. Scratchley. Sharpstein. Walford. Wilson. — 
Cases. Bennett. Wh 
Tables. Sang. Todd. 

INTEREST, Compounp. Corbaux. 

INTEREST TABLES. King. 

Interest oF Money. McCandlish. 


INTERNATIONAL Law, vid. Law or Nations. 
INTERNATIONAL CoMMERCIAL Law. Levis. 
INTERPLEADER. Simon. 
INTERROGATORIES. Willis. Petheram. (" 
Inrestacy. Mascall. 
INTESTATE SUCCESSION. Cameron. 
INVESTMENTS. Ward. 
IRELAND. 

History. O’Halloran. Moore. 

Law of. Senchus. 
Irish Reports oF CASES. 

High Court of Parliament. Ridgeway. 


Court of Chancery. Ball & Beatty. Beatty. Connor & Lawson. 
Drury. Drury & Walsh. Drewry & Warren. 
Flanagan & Kelly. Irish Chancery Reports 
Irish Equity Reports. Jones & La Touche. | 
Lloyd & Goold. Molloy. Schoales & 


Lefroy. Wallis. Wallis & Lynne. 
Rolls Court. Hogan. Sausse & Scully. 
King’s Bench. Alcock & Napier. Aleyn. Batty, Davis. 


& Smith. Hudson & Brooke. Irish Law Reports. - 
Jebb & Bourke. Jebb & Symes. Ridgeway, 
Lapp & Schoales. Smith & Batty. Vernon & 


Scriven. 
Nisi Prius. Armstrong, Macartney & Ogle. 
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Huchequer. Hayes. Hayes & Jones. Hudson & Brooke. Jones: 
& Carey. Murphy & Hurlstone. 

Digest. Brunker. 

Registry Law. Molesworth. 


J. 


JAMAICA, LAWS OF. 
JomntT Stock Companies. Bissett. Buckley. Cox. Digby. Shelford. 
Taylor. Thring. Wordsworth. 
JUDGE'S CHAMBERS. Parsons. 
JupGES, Lives or. Welsby. 
JUDGES OF ENGLAND. Foss. 
JUDGMENTS. Bingham. Prideaux. Griffith. Freeman. Pemberton. 
JUDICATURE Acts. Aychbourne. Baxter. Chute. Griffith. Holdsworth. 
Indermaur. Mackeson & Forbes. Nathan. Rogers. 
Rumsey. Colquhoun. Fitzadams. Lely & Foulkes.. 
Lloyd. Mackeson. Wilson. 
JUDICATURE AcTS, INDEX To. Clowes. 
JUDICIAL ARGUMENTS. Hargrave. 
JUDICIAL COMMITTEES Practice. Macpherson. 
JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. Bentham. 
JUDICIAL SALES. Rowe. - Rorer. 
JURISPRUDENCE. Amos. Austin. Dalloy. Heron. Lindley. Philli- 
more. Phillips. 
JURISPRUDENCE, INSTITUTES OF. Montrious. 
JURISPRUDENCE OF MEDICINE. Ordronaux. 
JuRY AND Juror. Cornish. Juryman’s Guide. Forsyth. 
JURYMAN’S HANDBOOK. Cornish. 
JUSTICE OF THE PEace. Archbold. Arnold. Bench Formulist. Burns,. 
Dalton. Keele. Oke. Robinson. Stone. Toone.. 
Justices, Cuter, Lives or. Campbell. Vid. also Judges. 
JUSTINIAN’s InstTrTuTES. Sanders. Harris. 
Jus FEupALE. Craig. 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Lascelles. 


K. 
Kine’s Bencu. 
Practice, vid. Common Law. 
Forms. Bullen & Leake. Chitty. Corner. Tidd. 
Reports of Cases. Adolphus and Ellis. Aleyn. Andrews. 
Barnardiston. Barnewell and Adolphus.. 
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Barnewell and Alderson.. Barnewell and 
Cresswell. Bendloes. Blackstone. Sir W.. 
Bridgman. Bulstrode. Burrow. Cameron. 
J. H. Carthew. Chitty. Coke. Comyns. 
Cooke & Alcock. Cowper. Crawford & Dix. 
Croke. Cumberbach. Cunningham. Davison 
& Merivale. Douglas. Dowling. Dowling & 
Lowndes. Dowling & Ryland. Draper. Durn- 
ford & East. Dyer. East. Ellis & Black- 
burn. Fitzgibbon. Fortescue. Gale & 
Davison. Gilbert. Godbolt. Harriston & 
Wollaston. Holt. Jones, Sir T. Jones, Sir 
W. Jurist. Keble. Keilway. Kelyngs. 
Kenyon. Latch. Law Journal. Law Maga- 
zine. Law Times. Leach. Lee. Leonard. 
Levinz. Lofft. Lowndes, Maxwell & Pollock. 
Manning & Ryland. March. Maule & Selwyn. 
Monthly Law Reporter. Nevile & Manning. 
Nevile & Perry. Noy. Owen. Palmer. Perry 
& Davison. Petersdorff. Plowden. Pollexfen. 
Popham. Raymond. Robinson, C. Robin- 
son, J. L. Rolle. Salkeld. Saunders. Sayer. 
Shower. Siderfin. Skinner. Smith, J. P. 
Strange. Style. Taylor, Upper Canada. 
Ventris. Weekly Reporter. Wilson. Year 
Books. Yelverton. Vernon & Scriyen. 


L. 


Lazsour Laws. Davis. 
Lanp Acts. Urlin & Keys. Ayrton. 
Lanp Recistry. Gough. 
Lanp Tax. Bourdon. 
Lanp TRANSFER. Urlin. Ayrton. Bruce. 
LANDED EstaTeE PRACTICE. Macnevin. 
~ LANDLORD AND TENANT. Archbold. Chambers. Comyn. Fawcett. 
Smith, J. W. Woodfall. Taylor. Smith & 
Soden. 
Latin LANGUAGE. 
Dictionaries. Facciolati. Riddle and Arnold. Andrews. 
Quotations, Riley. 
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Latin PHRASES AND Maxims. Traynor. 
Law, PrincreLes or. Fulbeck. Maine. vid. Also Jurisprudence. 
Law or Nature anp Nations. Burlamaqui. Chitty. Kent. Okey. 
Phillimore. Pufendorff. Vattel. Von 
Martens. Westlake. Wheaton. Whar- 
ton. Twiss. Hamel. Savigny. 
Law Dictionaries. Bouvier. Brown. Holthouse. Tomlins. Wharton. 
Law Dicest. Wise & Evans. 
Law STUDENT’s QUESTIONS. Stephens. 
Law, GRANDEUR OF THE. Foss. 
Law, ScreENcE oF. Reddie. 
Law Lexicon. Wharton’s. 
Law Lists. Powell. MRordans. 
Law, Srupy oF. Fulbeck. Warren. 
Law Drrecrory. Martindale. MRordans. 
Law MAGAZINE. 
Law Orricers. Woolrych. 
Law Stupies. Warren. 
Law Tracts. English, Allen. Hargrave. 
Laws oF ENGLAND, vid. Statutes. Sargent. 
Commentaries. Blackstone. Broom. Coke. Dugdale. Fleta. 
Fortescue. Francillon. Miller. Noy. Spelman, 
Stephens. Sullivan. Symes. Thorpe. 
Vid. Also Common Law and Constitution. 
History of the Law. Anstey. Reeves. 
Lawyers. Jeaffresons. 
LEADING CASES. 
Lquity. White & Tudor. 
Mercantile and Maritime Law. Smith, John W. Tudor. 
Pleading. Finlason. 
Real Property, &c. Tudor. 
American. Hare & Wallace. 
LEASES. Chambers. Platt. 
Leaacres. Roper & White. Ward. Preston. 
Leagan Maxims. Broom. Wharton. 
Le@at Remepies. High. 
LEGISLATION. Wrottesley. 
LEGISLATION, Maritime. Wendt. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES, LAw or. Cushing. 
LEGISLATIVE EXPRESSION. Coode. 
Letrers PatentT. Cornish. Coryton. Curtis. Godson. Whitman, Law. 
Lex Coronatoris. Grindon. 
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a Lex Mercarorta. Beames. 
Lexicon, Latin anp EneursH. Andrews. x ; i 
LrpeL AND SLanDER. Cooke. Folkard. Holt. Mence. Starkie. — 
Townsend. 

LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT. Patterson. 

Lipraries, Memorrs or. Edwards. 

i ae Lien. Cross. Montague. Stokes. Phillips. Guernsey. 
LirE AND ACCIDENT Reports. Bigelow. . 
Lire ASSURANCE, vid. INSURANCE. pie 
Lire ContTINGENCcIES. Hardy. 

Lirs InsurANcE Digest. Sharpstein. 
Lirt LEASEHOLD. Scratchley. Wil 


se 


Lire Poitcies. Hillman. 4 
Liaur AND Arr. Round. 
: LIMITATIONS. . 
Of Actions. Angell. Banning. Blanshard. Darby. Guibbo 
; Mansell. Sugden. Wilkinson. Freitas 
Of Estates. Brown. Hayes. Prior. boi Rona 


Lincoin’s Inn. Spilbury. ® 
LITERATURE, MorGan’s Law or. Shortt. 
LVIste PEERAGE. Nicolas. 

Locus Stranpi. Smethurst. 

Locic. Mill. Watts. Whately. 

LovIsIANA CopE. Greiner. 

a Lorps, Housr or. Appellate Jurisdiction. Macqueen. 

; Practice. Palmer. 

Lorps. West’s House of Lords Reports. 


f° 


Lorps, Reports oF Cases oN APPEAL. Bligh. Brown. Clark & Finelly. 
zy | Colles. Dow. Dow &. Clark 
Wy. ~Macqueen. Robertson. Wilso 
es bi & Courtenay. : 
ee , _ Lower Canapa Digest. Ramsay. Robertson. 

a. Lower Canapa History. Christie. 

a ~  - Lower Canapa Reports. Stuart. 

ny . Lower CanaDA ADMIRALTY Reports. Stuart. 
Ay Lower Canapa APPEAL Cases. Stuart. 

“Ve Lower CANAbA JURIST. 


¥i Luctan. Walker. vate 
Pe Lunacy. Brown. Elmer. Phillipps. Radford. Ray. Shelford. 
Lunatics. Winslow. Phillipps. ‘ae 
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Mapras, Rea@uiarions or. Clarke. 
Notes of Cases. Strange. 
‘Maaic. Brewster. 
Magistrates’ Assistant, Archbold. 
MaGIsTRATES, vid. JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
MaGisTRATEs’ Courts Practice: Saunders. 
Maaisrratr’s Manuat. McNab. Toone. 
Reports of Cases. Nevlle and Perry. 
Digest of Cases. Cox. 
MAaAGIsTRATE’s Pocket Book. Robinson. 
MAGISTERIAL Formuuist. Oke. 
MAGISTERIAL Potice GuipE. Greenwood & Martin. 
MAGISTERIAL Synopsis. Oke. 
Marne, Sunuivan’s History or. 
Matye Digest. Virgin. 
Maine Reports. See American Reports. 
MAINTENANCE. Tapp. 
Macpractice, Crviz. Maclelland’s. 
Manpamvs, Wrir or. Tapping. 
MANITOBA STATUTES. 
Manuscrrer Reports. Cameron. Campbell. 
Marine Dictionary. Falconer. 
Marine Insurance, vide. INSURANCE. 
Marine Reports. Adams. 
Maritime Law. DeBurgh. Flanders. Johnson. Parsons. 
Notes of Cases. Thornton. 
Maritime Warrare. Hazlitt & Roche. 
Marriace. Bishop. Poynter. Pritchard. Shelford. 


Marriace Serriements. Atherley. Bythewood & Jarman. Peachey. 


Marriep Women. Bishop. 

Marriep Women’s Act. Griffith. Walkem. 

Martiat Law. Finlayson. 

MaryLanp Digest. Merrick & Miller. Stockett. 

Massacuuserts Digest. Bennett & Heard. 

MAssacuuserts Reports. See American Reports. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. Hertslett. Macdonald. Smith, C. M. 
Act. Davis. Spike. 

MaAsteEr’s Orrice. Common Law. Dax. 
Chancery. Bennett. Day. 

MarHeMatTIcAL Dicrionary. Hutton. 


Wood. 


él 


Maxims AND Laws oF ENGLAND. Noyes. 
Maxims oF Law. Broom. 
Mayor’s Court, Practicr. Brandon. Yeatman. 
MEASURES, ENGLISH AND FrenNcH. Goodwin. 
MecuHanics’ Lien. Guernsey. Phillips. 
Mepicau BIBLioGRAPHY. Forbes. 
MepicaL Dicrionary. Hooper. James. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Beck. Caspar. Chitty. Elwell.  Farr.. 
Fodere. Forsyth. Guy. Male.  Orfila. 
Paris & Fonblanque. Ray. Smith, J. G. 
Taylor. 
MeEpIcAL PRACTITIONER’S LEGAL GuipE. Weightman. 
Mepicat WItTNEssEs. Smith. 
MELANCHOLY, ANATOMY oF. Burton. 
MeEnTAL Puysiotocgy. Holland. 
MERCANTILE AGENCY. Russell. 
MERCANTILE LAw, vid. Commercial Law. 
MERCANTILE Accounts. Pulling. 
MERCANTILE GUARANTEES. Fell. 
MERCHANT SEAMEN. Curtis. Kay. 
MERCHANT SHIPPING, vid. Shipping. 
Mercer, Law or. Mayhew. 
MicuiGaN CHANCERY Reports. Walker. 
Miuirary ANTIQUITIES. Grose. 
Miuirary Dicrionary. Campbell. James. 
Miuirary Law. Hough. Kennedy. 
Miuirta. Dwyer. 
Minp, PurLosopuy or THE. Abercrombie. 
Mines, Law or. Bainbridge. Collier. Rogers. 
MininaG. Bartlett. 
MISDEMEANORS. Russell & Greaves. Woolrych. 
Mississippt Reports. Walker. 
MovErRN Civin Dicrionary. Bouvier. 
Mopern Crvin Law. Bowyer. 
Monruty Law Reports. Sanger & Hale. 
MoRALS AND LEGISLATION. Whewell. 
MorreacE, Law or. Coote. Fisher. Hilliard. Miller. Patch. Powell. 
Rouse. 
Of Ships. ‘Trollope. 
Morrmain. Shelford. 
MunicipaL Corporations, vid. Corporations. 
MounicipaL Acts. Rawlinson. Sewell. Wills. 
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Monicrpan Manuat. Harrison. Hodgins. 
Monicrpat Reports. Harrison & Hodgins. 
Music. Burney. 

MussutM4an Law, CoMMENTARIES ON. Hamilton. 


N; 


NaPpoLron, Scorr’s Lire or. 

Nationau Digest. Abbott. 

NationaL BANKRUpTCZ REGISTER. 

NATIonatiry. Cockburn. 

Nations, Law or, vid. Law of Nature and Nations. 

NarvuraL History. Goodrich. 

Narurat Turo.ogy. Bovell. 

Natura Puitosopuy. Arnott. Lardner. 

Nava BrograpHicaL DICTIONARY. O’ Byrne. 

Nava Court Martian. Hickman. 

Navan AnD Minirary Trrats. Burke. 

Navat Prize Law. Lushington. 

Navigation Laws, vid. Shipping. 

Ne Exrart Reeno, Wrir or. BEAMES. 

NEGLIGENCE. Campbell. Saunders. Shearman & Redfield. Wharton. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. Daniel. 

NETHERLANDS, History or. (rattan. Motley. 

NEWFOUNDLAND CAsEs IN SuPREME CourT. 

NeEvrrats. Hall. 

New Hampsurre Reports. See American Reports. 

New Jersey Reports. See American Reports. 

New Triats, Law or. Graham and Waterman, Hilliard. 

New Brunswick Reports. Allen. Chipman. Hannay. Kerr. Pugsley. 

New Brunswick Dicesr. Stevens. 

New York Dicest. Abbott. 

New York Prizk Courr Reports. VanNess. 

New York Reports. See American Reports. 

Nist Prius, Law or. Archbold, Hammond, Leigh, Selwyn, Stephens. 

Reports of Cases. Buller. Campbell. Carrington. Carrington 

and Kirwan. Carrington and Marshman. 
Carrington and Payne. Espinasse. Foster 
and Finlason. Gow. Harrison, S. B. Holt. 
Moody and Malkin. Moody and Robinson. 
Peake. Petersdorff. Starkie. 


Nist Privs Evipence. Roscoe’s Digest of. - 

Normanpy anp Enouanp. Palgrave. 

Norman Dictionary. Kelham. 

Nortu Carorina Reports. See American Reports. 

Norra AMERICAN INDIANS. Buchanan. 

NovraRIAL PRECEDENTS. Montefiore. 

Norary. Brooke. Tenant. 

NoraTion For Lire ConrINGENCIES. Hardy. 

Nores or Casgs. Romilly. , 

Norirra Hisrortca. Nicolas. 

Nova Scorza Revorts. James. Thompson. Cochran. 
Russell & Chesley. 


: Novum TESTAMENTUM GRa=cuM. Greenfield. 

x Nuisance. Keane. Smith, 8. Gibbon. Wood. 
a Nouuitres. MacNamara. 

i Oo: 

7a OatHs. Cole. Tyler. 

cee OxsxiGATIoNs. Pothier. 

ve : 

5 7 Ocean, &c.~ Wilcox. Hall. 

be - Onto Rerorrs. See American Reports. 

tht ~ Onrario LawyEer. Whitley. 


Open Potar Sua. Hayes. 
Optics. Coddington. 
OPINIONS OF ATTORNEY GENERALS. Chalmers. Hall. Farnham. 
ORDERS IN CHANCERY, vid. Chancery. f 
ORDERS IN CouncrL, FROM 1849 to 1874. 
OrEGoN, History or. Dunn. Greenhow. 
OrpPHAN’s Lecacy. Godolphin. 
OVER-RULED CasEs. Linn. 


Be 


PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. Bryan. 

PARENT AND CHILD. Fraser. 

ParisH Law. Smith, 8S. Steer. 

PARISH OrFicER. Burns. 

PARLIAMENT or GreAT Brirain, &c. 
History. Cobbett. Todd. 
Debate. Cobbett & Hansard. Hansard. 
Law, Privileges, &c. Ferrall. May. 


\ 
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Practice on Private Bills. Bramwell. Bristowe. Frere. Ham- 
mond. Halcomb. Lumley. May. 
Sherwood. : 
Canada. Todd. 
Cases. Brown’s. 
Costs. Webster. 
Precedents. Bourke. 
Writs. Palgrave. 
Vid. also Lords, House of. 
Parties TO Actions. Chitty. Dicey. Walford. 
PARTIES TO Surrs IN Equity. Calvert. 
Partition. Alnutt. Freeman. 
PARTNERSHIP. Bissett. Cary. Collyer. Dixon. Gow. Lindley. Mon- 
tague. Parsons. Pollock. Pothier. Story. 
Parents, Law or. Billmg & Prince. Bump. Burke.  Carpmael. 
Cornish. Coryton. Curtis. Curtis, H. Godson. 
Hand. Higgins. Hindmarch. Holroyd. Law. 
Lund. Norman. Urling. Webster. Words- 
worth. 
Cases, Digest of. Law. Higgins. 
Manual. Johnson. 
Patent Law, Synopsis or. Tolhausen. 
Pawn. Turner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, FRoupE’s Hisrory or. 
PENNSYLVANIA Reports. Addison. Ashmead. Barr. Binney. Brown. 
Casey. Dallas. Harris. Jones. Miles. 
Penrose & Watts. Rawle. Serjeant & Rawle. 
Smith. Wharton. Wright. Wallace. Watts. 
Watts & Serjeant. Yeates. 
PENNSYLVANIA Digest. Wharton. 
PEERAGE. Lodge. Debrett. 
PENAL JURISPRUDENCE, vid. Criminal Law. 
PENINSULAR War. Napier. 
PENTAGLoT Dictionary. Palmer. Lewis. 
PERPETUITY, Law or. Lewis. Randall. 
Persia, History or. Malcolm. 
PERSONAL PRopERTY. Smith, J. W. Williams. 
PERSONAL SUCCESSION. Robertson. 
PERSONATION. Moriarty. 
Prririon or Ricut, Lawor. Anstey. 
Pews, Law or. Billing. Bryce. English. Oliphant. 
PutLoLtocy. Kennedy. 


es 
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PuiLosopHy, MrentTat. Paley. Stewart. 
PHorocrapHy. Delamotte. q 
PLEADING. Bullen & Leake. Chitty. Moak. Petersdorff. Saunders. 
Stephen & Pinder. Tyrwhitt. Welford. Williams. 
Criminal. Archbold. Starkie. ine 
Equity. Beames. Cooper. Drewry. Lewis. Lubé. Mon- 

tague. Mitford. Pleader. Story. Warburton, 

Willis, Vee 

PLEAS OF THE Crown. East. Hale. Hawkins. Kelham’s Ancient, 
Staundford. rs 


Pneumatics. Lardner. 
Poisons. Christison. Taylor. ; 
Pouicr, vid. Constables. is Keay 
PonticrE GuipE. Greenwood & Martin. 
PoutricaL Economy: Malthus. Mill. Rogers. Senior. Whateley. 
PoxrricaL INDEx. BEATSON. 
POPULAR TABLES. Willich. : aes. 
PopunATion. Goodwin. Malthus. 

: Portions. Matthews. 

, Portraits. Lodge. 
Possession. Von Savigny. 
Powers. Chance. Farwell. Sugden. i 
Practice Court Reports. Robinson, J. L. and C. O’Brien. Tupper. 
PRACTICE IN CouRTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED SraTEs, 

Robinson. 1 Tht ee 
PRACTICE OF THE Courts, vid. Chancery, Common Law, &c. es 
PRECEDENTS, vid. Conveyancing, Equity, &c. 
PRECEDENTS IN CRIMINAL CASES. Hale. 
i ‘* HousE oF Commons. Hatsell. 

; PREROGATIVES OF THE Crown, Chitty. 

a PRESCRIPTION, Napier. 

PRESUMPTION AND PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE. Best. Matthews. 

Prices, History or. Tooke & Newmarch. Tooke. 

PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, Lives oF. Green. 

fe PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. Paley. Petgrave. Story. 
PRINCIPAL AND Surety. De Collyar. Pitman, Theobald. 
PrIivaAtTe BIuys, vid. Parliament. 

a PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. Westlake. 4 

? Privy Councin. Practice. Macpherson. Lattey. Macqueen. 

Reports of Cases. Knapp. Moore. 

oy Prize Cases. Acton. Pratt. Blatchford. 

att ti, PROBABILITIES. Quetelet. 
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Propate. Dodd & Brooke. Weatherby. 

Action. Coote. Smith. 

FORGES Horsey. 

Duty. Hanson. 
PROBATE Costs. Carew. 
PROCEDURE CIVILE. Chatelet, 
Process In House or Lorps. Shaw. 
PRODUCTION OF DocumENts. Pollock. 
PROFESSIONAL Eruics. Sharswood. 
Prouisirion. Lloyd. 
Promissory Nores. Story, J. 

Vid. also Bills of Exchange. 

Property, vid. Real Property and Personal Property. 
PROPERTY IN THE House or Lorps. Sugden. 
Property Law. Lord St. Leonards. 
PrRorerty Statutes. Allnut. Leith. Shelford. Waters. 
PROVINCIAL JUSTICE. Keele. 
PsycHonocy. Brodie. 
Pustic Law, vid. Law of Nations. 
Pusiic ScHoot Law. Hodgins. 
Pusiic Worsurp. Brice. 
Pusuic Lanp Laws or THE Unrrep Srarss. Zabriskie. 
PUNISHMENT. Cox. 
PuRCHASE DEEDS. Cornish. 


Q. 


QUARTER SEssions. Archbold. Dickinson. Leeming & Cross. 


Robinson. 

QUARTER Squares. Laundy. 
QUEEN’s Bencu, vid. King’s Bench. 

Practice. Archbold. 
QUEENS oF EnGuanp. Strickland. 
Questions In Law. Maugham. ‘Theobald. 
QuieTine Tirtes. Turner. Taylor. 
Quo WarRAnto. Cole. Tancred. 


Raynes. 


Races or Men. Pickering. ¥ 
Raitways, Law or. Bonney. Chambers & Peterson. Collier. Godfroi 
& Shortit. Hodges. Pierce. Redfield. Ridde 
Rogers. Shelford. Tredgold. Walford. 
American. Gregg & Pond. | ‘ 
Practice. Brown. — 
Digest of Cases. Lacey. 
American Cases. Redfield. Smith & Bates. 
Carriers. Bonney. 
Rattway Cases. Neville & Macnamara. 
RAILWAY AND CANAL CASES. 
Rattway Conveyancine. Frend & Ware. 
Ravine. Penfold. Brown. Castles. 
Rea Property. Atkinson. Burton. Crabb. Cruise. Dart. 
Hobler. Leith. Leake. Smith, J. W. 
Williams, J. 
American. Parkes. Washburn. 
Statutes. Allnutt. Leith. Shelford. Urling & Keys. 
Sugden. 
Reau Acrions. Booth. Roscoe. 
Rear Assers. Williams, 
Reawu Estate. Hayes. 
REBELLION. Finlason. 
RECEIVER, OFFICE oF. Bennet. Edwards. Kerr. Smith. 
REcoRD AND Writ. Pratt, W. Braithwaite. Veal. 
REFEREE Acrs. Clifford & Stevens. 
Y REFEREES. Edwards. 
REFEREE’S Court Pracrice, Wills. 
REFORMATION, BurRNEt’s Hisrory OF. 
Fa Reeisrry Act. Wood. 
has Reeistry Laws oF Upper CAanapa. Sladden. ae) ih 
Registry, GENERAL. Dart. . . Bras 
ReGistRATION AND Exxcrion, Davis. Cox. Hopwood & Phillbrick. | 


it Hopwood & Coltman. Keane & Grant. ni 
. REGISTRATION APPEALS. Pigott & Rodwell. . ha 
Bb REGISTRATION OF DEEDS. Cooper. Madden. Molesworth. Rigge. 
» Torrens. Wilson. | 

oe REGISTRATION OF JUDGMENTS. Park. 

a REGISTRATION oF TrrLes. Torrens. 

i RELIGIOUS ConFEssION. Badely. 


12 
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ReEtigions. Blunt. Willams. 

REMAINDERS. Fearne. 

Remepies, HicH. Pomeroy. 

Rent. Gilbert. é 

REPLEVIN. Gilbert. Wilkinson. Morris. 

Reporters. Wallace. 

Reports, Law, &c., vid. ADMIRALTY, CHANCERY, &c. 

Reviews. American Law Review. Edinburgh. Quarterly. 

Rueroric. Blair. 

Ruope Istanp Reports. See American Reports. 

Rigur anp Wrone. Fonblanque. 

RIGHT TO BEGIN AND ReEpLy. Best. 

RiegHt To THE SEA SHoREs. Hall. 

Riots. Wise. Finlason. 

Rivers. Houck. Wilcox. Angell. Phear. 

Roap, Ruuxs or. Holt. 

Roman ANTIQUITIES. Smith. 

Roman Caruouics. Anstey. 

——— Law. Butler. Bracton. Colquhoun, Cushing. Goudsmith. 
Greene. Harris. Mackenzie. Phillimore. Tomkins & 
Jenkins. 

Roman Empire. Gibbon. 

Rome, History or. Gibbon. Merivale. Niebuhr. 

Royau AtLAs. Johnson. 

Rues oF Evipencr. Appleton. 

RULES AND ORDERS. Cassels. Draper. Peacock. Harrison. Morgan. 

Snelliug & Jones. Taylor. 

Rutes or Court. Draper. Wordsworth. Cameron. 

Ruuxes or Court, New Brunswick. Allen. 

RurRat Sports. Blaine. 


8. 


SaLe. Beaumont. Benjamin. Blackburn, Hilliard. Hughes. Lang- 
dell. Millar. Story, W. W. 

Satmon Fisuery Laws. Baker. 

SALVAGE. Jones. 

Savines Banks. Pratt. Scratchley. 

SCANDINAVIA, History or. Sinding. 

ScHoot Law. Hodgins. 

ScreNcE oF Law. Reddie. 


_—_ 


oe! 
y 
} 


Scrrr Factas, Law or. Foster. Kelly. 
ScorLtaNnp, History oF. Robertson. 


‘=>. -< 


Law of. Bell, G. J. Erskine. Shaw. Stair. adit 
Reports of Decisions. | 
Court of Session. Shaw & Ballantyne. Shaw & Dealeas Shi 
Dunlop, & Bell. Shaw, Dunlop, Bell, , 
Murray. Dunlop, Bell, & Murray. — Bell, 
Murray, & Donaldson. Murray, Youn: 
Tennant, & Fraser. Young, Tennant, & 
Fraser. Tennant, Fraser, Murray, & Mon 


Milne, Macghoran & Shirreff. 
Hiyh Court of Justiciary. Syme. Shaw. Irvine. 
Brown. Arkley. Couper. 
Consistorial Court. Fergusson. Haggard. 
Creed of. Innes. MAN 
Appeal Cases. Shaw. Robinson. Bell. Wilson & Shay oi 
Maclean & Courtenay. Shaw & Maclean 
Maclean & Robinson. Paton. Wilson & Cour 
enay. Macqueen. : 
Digests of Cases. Shaw. 
Sra Liauts, Law or. Pratt. 
Sea Suores. Hall. 
Sects AND HERESIES. Blunt. 
SERVANT, vid. Master and Servant. 
Srsston, Court oF, vid. Scotland. 
Ser orr, Law or. Montagu. Waterman. | 
SerrLeMENts, Marriace. Atherley. Bythewood. Crabbe. Davidso a 
SrweErs. Callis. de 
SHARES, SALE AND TRANSFER OF. Digby. : 
SHERtFF’s Court Practice. Harrison. 
SueriFF, Orrick or. Atkinson. Impey. Sewcll. Watson. 
gutpping Law MANvAL. 
Suiprina, Mercuant. Abbott. Boyd. Greenhow. Holt. Kay. Lee 


Reeves. Stephens. 
SimBOLEOGRAPHY. West. 
Smony. Cunningham. 
SLANDER. vid. Libel. 
SLAVE Cope. Goodell. 
SLavERY, Law or. Cobb. 
Soricrror’s ASSISTANT, Hand, Palmer, 
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SoLicrrors, vid. Attorneys. 
Sounp. Webster. 
SouTH Carona Reports. See American Reports. 
Spain, Law or. Johnston. 
SPEAKERS’ DECISIONS. 
SPEECHES, COLLECTIONS OF. Brougham. Burke. Canning. Curran. 
Erskine. Fox. Grattan. Huskisson. 
Macaulay. Peel. Pitt. Sheridan. Windham. 
SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. Batten. Fry. 
Sprrit or Laws. Montesquieu. 
Stare Triats. Cobbett. Hargrave. Phillipps. Townsend. Wharton. 
STATISTICS, VITAL. Neison. 
STATUTES. Barrington. Browell. Cary. Dwarris & Amyot. Lloyd. 
Maxwell. Potters-Dwarris, Sedgwick. 
Practical. Beavan & Parkins. Harrison. Paterson. 
Collections. Chitty. Evans. Rathby & Simons. Tomlins. 
Indexes. Crabb. Lowndes. Biddle. 
England and Ireland. Archbold. 
England and Wales. Archer. 
Canada. Ewart. Wicksteed. Hancock. Winstanley. 
Statutory Law. Sedgwick. 
Stock EXcHANGE. Keyser. 
STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. Houston. Paton. 
STOWAGE OF Sures. Stephens. Greenhow. 
STRATHERN PEERAGE. Nicolas. 
STUDENT’s GUIDE. Bentham. 
Succession. Hubback. Robertson. 
Surr in Equiry. Hallilay. Hunter. 
SumMArRy Convicrions. Paley. 
SUPERIOR Court Reports, UnitTep Starrs, -See American Reports. 
SUPREME Court Cases, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
SUPREME Court Reports. Canada. 
SUPREME CourT RuteEs. Cassels. 
SUPREMACY OF THE CRown. Hall. 
SuRETysHip. Burge. DeColyar. Fell. 
Sur@icaL DicrionaRy. Cooper. 
SuRREY REBELS, Foster’s TRIAL OF. 
SURROGATE CourT Practice. Broom. 
SUSSEX PEERAGE. Dillon. 
SweEDESs, Hisrory or. Geiger, 
Swirt, Lirr or. Scott. . 
Synonyms. Smith. 
Synopsis. Brown, 


Toronto CONSOLIDATED BYLAWS. 


Torts. Addison. Hilliard. Underhill. 


- 


TABLES FOR PuRCHASING Estares. Inwood, 
Taste. Alison. leat 
Taxation. Baxter. Burroughs. Cooley. Hilliard. McCulloch, 
Tax Trrnes. Blackwell. PAE 
TELEGRAPH. Scott & Jarnagin. 

TENANT, vid. Landlord and Tenant. 
TENNESSEE Reports. See American Reports. ‘ 
TrnuRES. Chambers. Finlayson. Gilbert. Littleton. Tomlins. 
TENURES OF Kent. Elton. 
TESTATORS, PLEA FoR. Wiley. 

TExAS Reports. See American Reports. 

THELLUSSON AcT. Hargrave. 

TICHBORNE TRIAL. 

Tipe Warers. Angell. 
TrrLE, ABSTRACT OF. vid. ABSTRACT. 

TirLes TO REAL Esrarr. Atkinson. Taylor. 

TitLE Deeps. Copinger. Dixon. Harper. 

TITLES OF Honour. Selden. 

Tous. Gunning. 


ToRONTO oF OLD. Scadding. 


TOUCHSTONE OF CoMMON ASSURANCE. Sheppard. 

Town CouNcILtor’s MANUAL. Stone. 

TrapE Marks. Adams. Brown. Bump. Poland. Law. Lloyd. 

TRADE Marx Reaisrrarion. Mozley. 3 i 

TRADE Unions. Guthrie. Erle. 

TREASON. Frost. 

TREATIES, CoLLECTIONS AND HIsToRIEs oF. Chalmers. Feedera, Hertse 

Trespass. Waterman. 

TREES. Loudon. Selby. 

TREES AND Woops. Craig. , 

Triats. Buller. Burke. Woodall. 

TRIALS, per pais. Duncomb. Haye. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Bridges. | gh 

Trustee Acts. Headlam. RE 

Trusts AND TRUsTEES. Brown. Grant. Hampson. Hill. Ince. Lewin. 
Perry. Randall. Sanders, Urling. Wilkes, — 

TURNPIKE Roap Acts, Bateman. Oke, . if 
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Jurra Vires. Brice. 

NITED NETHERLANDS. Motley. 

NITED STaTEes, Law or, Dunlop. Dwyer. 

—— Crrcurr Court Reports. See American Reports. 

_———_--_— Constitution or. Curtis. 

ri te —— Superior Courts Reports. See American Reports. r% 
Unrversau Pusiic Laws. Bowyer. ios 

UnNsouNDNEss OF Minp. Bucknell. Elmer. Ray. 

- Usaaes anp Customs. Brown. | mee 
Usxs. Gilbert. Jones. Sanders. i 

Usury. Bentham, Byles. ; vies 


‘Venpors AND Purcuasers. Dart. Hilliard. May. Morton. Ross. 
Seaborne. Sugden. 

_ VERBAL AGREEMENTS. Throop. 

_ Vermont Reports. See American Reports. 

VESTRYMAN’s GuipE, Wills. 

Vice. Amos on Regulation of. 

‘Virernra Reports. See American Reports. 

VISITATION AND SEARCH. Laurence. 

VITAL Statistics, CONTRIBUTIONS 'to, Neison, 4 


W. 


~ Warrants or ATTorNEY. Hawkins. Robinson. 
Warranty. Saunders. 
Wasuineton, Lirr. Irving. 


_ Warers AND Water Courses, Law or. Angell. Houck, Phear. 
on Woolrych. PKS? 
Ways, Law or. Woolrych. 
i Weatrn or Nations. Smith, A. 

_ WESTERN Empire, History or, Comyn. 


West Inpigrs Cotonres, LAws oF. Woodcock. 

West Inpies Estate Act. Custs. 

Wits. Flood. Hawkins. Hawkshead. Hayes & Jarman. Hughes. 
Inderwicke. Jarman. Parsons. Roberts. Theobald. Walkem. 
Wigram. Worthington. 

Wits, Cases on. Swinburne. Redfield & Bigelow. 

Law or. Redfield. 

PRECEDENTS. Christie. 

Winpow Licuts. Latham. Tyler. 

WorTHIES OF ENGLAND. Fuller. 

Writs. Beames. 

Wrones AND Riguts oF TRAVELLERS. Rogers. 


ZooLoay. Carpenter. 
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